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INTRODUCTION. 


■«/\i^y\/vy\^yi 


Tbb  design  of  the  ftUofwing  work  »  to  preieiit  the  liktoiies  of  all  thoM  eoun* 
of  North  Amerirai.  thai  are  now  of  anffident  political  hnporCaiiice  to  domand 
the  attention  of  the  acbolar,  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  general  leaden  Am 
an  appropriate  introdaction  to  such  a  work,  we  haTe  given  the  moat  important,  of 
what  little  ii  known,  of  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  together  with 
descriptive  sketches  of  those  rude  memorials  of  a  former  ciTilixation  that  weie  onos 
so  nomerous  throughout  our  own  territory ;  and  of  others,  magnificent  even  in 
their  desolation,  which  now  strew  the  phuns,  and  crown  the  hill-tops,  of  Mexieo, 
Yoicatan,  and  Central  America.  The  probable  origin  of  these  antiquities,  and  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  the  antJuuarian  lesearehes  of  the 


Of  the  histories  of  the  several  political  divisions  of  North  Anmka,  that  of  our 
own  country  claims  our  first  attention,  and  to  it  we  have  given  an  appropriate  spaoeia 
the  present  work,  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Its  relations  with  European 
history,  and  with  the  history  of  England  in  particular,  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the 
several  appendices,  at  considerable  length.  To  the  article  explanatory  of  the  char- 
acter and  design  of  those  appendices,  see  page  107,  the  reader  is  referred  for  our 
fiirther  views  on  this  subject 

The  third  part  of  the  volmne,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Book  III.,  gives  the  history  of 
the  i^esent  British  Provinces  in  North  America,  from  their  earliest  settlement  to 
the  present  period — ^both  under  the  French  and  under  the  English  dominion ; — ^tha 
early  history  of  Louisiana,  previous  to  the  purchase  of  that  territory  by  the  United 
States  in  1803 ; — the  history  of  Mexico,  firom  the  conquest  by  CortesE,  to  the  eom- 
menceaient  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1846 ;— and  the  history  of  Texas, 
fiom  its  first  settleooent,  to  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  American  Union.        i 

In  relation  to  other  features  in  the  Plan  of  the  work,  ferther  than  the  genen] 
divirions  to  which  we  have  referred,  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  inappropriate.*^ 
It  is  a  feet,  not  universally  knovm,  that  all  the  French  writers  on  Canadian  his- 
tory— the  writers  upon  Mexican  hirtory — and  generally,  all  Gathofie  writers,  ffm 
dates  according  to  the  New,  or  G^regorian  Style,  subsequent  to  the  year  1569; 
while  cotemporaiy  English  writers  of  American  and  European  history  retain  ths 
Old  Style  so  Ute  as  the  year  1751.*  Hence  discrepancies  in  dates,  a]mos(^  innu- 
merable, are  found  in  the  works  of  those  compilers  who  have  either  been  ignoiant 
of  this  fibct,  or  have  disregarded  iL  In  the  following  work  the  author  hae  ende»* 
^ored  to  give  the  dates,  un\formfy,  bk  New  Style. 

A  minute  Marqinal  Analysis  has  been  carried  throughout  the  entire  work- 
each  subject  being  opposite  that  portion  of  the  text  to  which  it  refers,  and  nam* 

•  Bm  fbb  sa1)>et  essnlned  hi  a  (<  (MOeal  B«v]«w  Of  AmnlBan  Bi^^ 
«b  VMk,  pobliihsd  fai  Um  BIbUoal  Bepsdtofy  of  Joly,  18i& 


IT  INTRODUCTION. 

oered  to  eonespond  with  nmOar  diTuions  of  the  text.  The  dengn  of  thk  ansng^* 
ment  is  to  give  the  work  a  hotter  adaptation  to  the  purposee  of  instniction— heing 
better  than  queetione  for  adTanced  pupUs ;  while  the  teacher  may  ea«ly  converi 
each  subject,  or  head,  in  the  analysis,  into  a  question  if  thought  desirable.  It  is 
belieyed  that  this  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  work  will  also  prove  highly  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  marginal  Dates  and  References  are  numerous,  carrying  along  a  minute 
chronology  with  the  history.  This  plan  avoids  the  necessity  of  encumbering  the 
text  vrith  dates,  and  at  the  same  time  fbmishes,  to  the  inquiring  reader,  a  history 
fu  more  minute  and  circumstantial  than  could  otherwise  be  embraced  in  a  volume 
much  larger  than  the  present.  The  supposed  utility  of  the  Chart,  (pages  16  and 
17,)  may  be  learned  from  the  explanation  of  the  same  on  page  18. 

The  Prooressiyb  Series  of  the  three  Large  Maps,  on  pages  90,  433,  and  502, 
shows  the  state  of  the  country  embraced  in  the  present  United  States  at  different 
periods.  The  JPSmt  represents  it  as  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes,  fifty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  when  only  a  few  bright  spots  of  civilization  relieved 
the  darkness  of  the  picture.  The  Second  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
when  almost  the  entire  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  a  wilderness — showing 
how  slowly  settlements  had  advanced  during  the  long  period  that  the  colonies  were 
under  the  dooiinion  of  Great  Britain.  The  TlUrd  represents  the  country  as  it  now 
is,  and  as  it  has  become  under  the  influence  of  repubfican  institutions.  In  place 
of  the  recent  wilderness,  we  observe  a  confederacy  of  many  states,  each  with  its 
numerous  cities,  tovms,  and  villages,  denoting  the  existence  of  a  great  and  happy 
people. 

The  Oeooraphical  and  Historical  Notes  and  Small  Maps,  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  pages,  give  the  localities  of  all  important  places  mentioned,  and  furnish  that 
kind  of  geographical  information  respecting  them,  without  which  the  history  can 
be  read  with  little  interest  or  profit  Maps  of  important  sections  of  the  country, 
the  vicinities  of  large  towns,  plans  of  battle  grounds  and  sieges,  &c.,  are  here  giveu 
on  the  same  pages  with  the  events  referring  to  them,  where  they  necessarily  catch 
the  eye  of  the  reador,  so  that  they  can  hardly  feU  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  in- 
crease the  interest  that  he  feels  in  the  history.  The  map  of  MexioO)  page  558,  has 
been  drawn  with  care,  and  being  little  more  than  an  outline  of  the  political  divi- 
sions of  that  extensive  country,  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate.  Our  knowledge 
<^  the  geography  of  Mexico,  however,  is  yet  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  mape  for  the  distoTuxs  between  places.  The  map  of  Texas, 
page  620,  and  the  several  small  maps  of  particular  sections  of  that  country,  will  be 
found  a  great  aid  to  the  reader  la  perusing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  Re- 
public. In  addition  to  what  are  properly  *'  embeOishments,"  nearly  ninety  maps 
and  charts,  large  and  small,  have  been  introduced,  seven  of  which  occupy  entire 
pages;  and  nearly  six  hundred  localities,  mentioned  in  the  history,  have  been  desL 
cribea  in  the  geographical  notes.  And  unliess  the  reader  has  as  much  knowledge 
of  these  localities  as  can  be  derived  from  the  notes  and  maps,  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  will  be  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatasfibcteiy.  For  if  the  names  of  places 
mentioned  in  histoiy  convey  to  our  minds  no  meaning,  they  might  as  well  be  omit- 
ted entirely,  and  fictitious  names  would  answer  equally  well.  A  familiarity  with 
loeafities  is  indispensable  to  the  ready  acquisition,  and  the  subsequent  retention,  of 
historical  knowledge. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  GHABT. 


Thx  ^  MnriATUBx  Chart  or  Amseioah  Histost,^  tbund  on  the  two  preoediag 
|«IB^  is  a  mere  outline  of  a  laiver  ehart  measnring  about  four  fbet  bjr  Ato  and 
a  ha]£  The  design  of  the  smaU  chart  is,  principally,  to  Aimish,  by  its  oonye- 
nienoe  for  refisrence,  additional  aid  to  those  pupils  who  mav  be  studying  the 
outlines  of  the  history  A*om  the  larger  one;  fbr  as  the  small  chart  wants  the 
coloring  of  the  other,  and  many  of  its  important  features,  it  will  be  found, 
separately,  of  oompantively  Uttle  importance.  A  brief  explanation  of  the 
^  Miniature  Chart,"  however,  may,  in  this  place,  be  useftil. 

The  two  diyisions  of  the  chart  snould  be  considered  as  brought  together,  so 
■s  to  present  the  whole  united  on  one  sheet  The  chart  is  arranged  in  the 
"  downward  course  of  time/'  from  top  to  bottom,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly 
350  years,  extending  firom  the  dlsoovery  of  America  by  the  Cabots,  in  1497,  to 
the  year  1845.  The  dark  shsding,  exten<Ung  entirely  across  the  ohart  at  the 
top,  represents  all  North  America  as  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  time 
of  the  disoovery ;  and  following  the  chart  downwards,  the  gradually  increasing 
light  portions  represent  the  ^Eidual  increase  of  European  settlements.  The 
darkest  shading  represents  the  country  as  unexplored  by  tiie  whites; — ^the 
lighter  shading  as  haring  been  explored,  but  not  settled.  Thus,  Vermont  was 
the  last  settled  of  the  New  England  States;  Upper  Canada  was  settled  at  a 
much  later  period,  and  some  of  the  Western  United  States  still  later. 

On  the  right  is  a  column  of  English  history ;  then  a  column  of  dates,  cor- 
responding with  which  the  erents  -are  arranged  on  the  chart  trom  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  then  follows  the  history  of  the  present  British  Proyinces  north  of  the 
United  States :  then  the  histories  of  the  several  United  States  as  their  names 
are  eiven  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart ;  after  the  territoriei,  at  the  left,  and  ad- 
joinug  Oregon,  appear  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  The  huge  <diart^ 
of  which  this  is  a  very  imperfect  outline,  gives  the  prominent  features^  in  the 
histories  of  all  the  settled  portions  of  North  America. 

The  utility  of  well-arranged  charts  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  histori- 
cal maps.  Although  maps  give  the  localities  of  events,  they  cannot  give  their 
sequences,  or  order  of  succession ;  but  as  the  eye  glances  over  the  chart,  and  fbU 
lows  it  downwards  in  the  stream  of  time,  there  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
instead  <tf  one  local  fixed  picture,  a  moving  panorama  of  events.  In  the  map 
the  associations  are  fixed  upon  the  proximity  of  locality;  in  the  chart,  upon  the 
wrder  of  succession :  and  the  two  combined,  in  connection  with  the  written  his. 
tory,  give  the  most  fSftvorable  associations  possible  for  the  attainment  and 
retention  of  historical  knowledge.  One  prominent  advantage  of  the  chart 
however,  separately  considered,  is,  that  it  presents  at  one  view  a  Comparative 
SSatory,  of  which  books  alone  can  give  only  a  ver^  inadequate  idea,  and  that 
only  to  a  well-dlsoiplined  memory  of  arbitraiy  associations.  A  view  of  the  chart 
makes  upon  the  mind  as  lasting  an  impression  of  the  outlines  of  a  country's 
history,  as  does  the  map  of  its  topography^  when  the  plans  of  both  are  equally 
understood  ;  and  the  prominent  futures  m  a  country's  history  may  be  reeallea 
to  the  mind^  after  a  study  of  the  chart,  with  the  same  fiadlity  that  the  geogra- 
phical outlines  may  be  recalled,  after  a  study  of  the  miq) ;  for  the  principles 
upon  which  the  mind  acquires  the  knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
are  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  chart,  the  map,  and  the  written  history 
should  be  used  together;  the  chart,  presenting  at  one  view  a  comparative 
chronology  of  the  events,  being  considered  the  frame-work  of  the  structure 
and  the  map,  giving  the  localities,  the  basis  upon  which  it  stan  la. 
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^Tlioj  irB8t«  us;  ay,  like  April  enow 
In  tlie  mam  noon,  ve  shrink  avaj; 
And  fast  they  follow  as  we  go 

Towards  the  setting  day, — 
rm  they  shall  fill  the  land,  and  wa 
Am  drlTea  into  the  western  sea." 

B»Ta«& 


CHAPTER  I. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

(The  brief  notice,  here  given,  of  the  Indien  tribee  of  North  Americ*,  Is  oonilned  prineiMUy 
« thoee  taaamlj  and  at  praeent  ftmnd  ivithin  the  United  States  and  their  Territorlee.  for  • 
■ore  extended  aooount  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  nameroae  works  on  Indian  HistoKy  and 
Biomphy,  ibimd  in  the  pubtto  libraries  of  our  cities ;  and  especially  to  the  ihle  work  of  the 
Bob.  iUbert  QaUatin,  pnbUshed  in  Tolnme  second  of  the  "  Transaottons  of  the  American  Anti* 
foarian  Sodetgr,"  axul  to  Drake's  "  Biography  and  Histozy  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
iamtea,"  Bdlftlon  of  1841.  The  History  of  the  more  elriliaed  Mbes  of  early  Mezloo  will  ba 
taad  nnasr  the  head  of  Mezkaa  History,  see  Book  nL,  Ik  57.] 

SECTION  I. 

NORTHERN   TRIBES. 

The  northern  tribes  of  North  America,  embracing  the  analysis. 
^reat  divisions  known  as  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Atha-  i.  tju  NmH- 
Dascas,  and  some  small  tribes  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ^fJSHSSa^ 
Ocean,  are  found  north  of  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  lati-       *'y- 
tude.    The  Esquimaux*  Indians  encircle  the  whole  north-  \j£^^^ 
em  portion  of  the  continent,  from  the  southern  point  of     mtms. 
Alaska  on  the  west,  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
east.     *The  only  Indians  found  in  Greenland  are  Esqui-  ^^fi^H^ 
maux.     ^A  tribe  of  the  same  family  is  likewise  found  on  K.E»p»kmMi» 
the  western  shore  of  Behring  Straits ;  and  it  is  believed .    ^  ^'^ 
to  be  the  only  Asiatic  tribe  belcNOging  to  the  race  of  any 
North  American  Indians.    'The  Esquimaux  are  not  found  5  Am^sMiM 
&r  in  the  interior,  but  are  confined  mostly  to  tlie  shores    tto  wm. 
of  the  ocean,  and  of  lai^e  gulfe  and  bays. 

*There  are  two  divisions  of  these  people,  the  eastern  t.i>Mnmm 
and  the  western  Esquimaux.     The  dividing  line  is  a  little  £»gJ^iSaudr. 
west  of  Mackenzie's  River.     ''The  western  Esquimaux  i.dmmm. 
speak  a  dialect  so  difierent  from  the  eastern,  that  it  is,  at 
first,  difficult  for  them  to  understand  each  other.     'The    8.  3y««i. 
two  divisions  have  for  some  years  past  carried  on  consid- 
erable  trade  with  each  other ;  the  western  Indians  dealing 
in  iron  tools  and  other  articles  of  Russian  manufacture, 
and  the  eastern  in  seal  skins,  oil,  and  furs. 

•In  the  interior,  extending  from  Churchill  River  and  ^JjSSjSf 
Hudson's  Bay  to  within  about  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pacific,  is  a  large  number  of  tribes  speaking  kindred  lan- 
guages.    **They  have  been  grouped  in  one  division,  and    ^^^ 
are  called  Athapascas,  from  the  original  name  of  the  lake 

# 

'^— "^Mi^W— ■^■■^■*i^*^»^^M^»^— ^■^■—  ■  ■         Will  ■■  ^^P^^.^l^.^i— — —^i— ^— ^— ■— 

•  mm  *<  JTriiiwKmfMt,"  Eaten  of  rawSdi. 
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ANALTBM.  fiince  cAled  "  Lake  of  the  Hills."     'They  are  the  hered. 
1.  Their    itary  enemies  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  are  in  a  state  of  per. 
f:  THtai  m  P^^*^  Warfare  with  them.     *West  of  the  Athapascas,  on 
tkteomt.    the  sea-coast  and  islands,  are  several  trihes  which  speak 
dialects  different  hoth  from  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Atha- 
pascas. 
t.juHaUo'       *The  extensive  territory  occupied  by  the  Esquimaux 
larrSSfyqT  cuid  the  Athapascas  is  claimed  by  the  English,  and  the 
mtmsSSiihi  whole  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
Atfmfmcttt,  pany,  whose  trading  posts  extend  from  James  Bay,  west, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  north,  nearly  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
^S'S^t  *'^^®  Esquimaux  are  a  dwarfish  race,  and  obtain  a  preca. 
limgr^  rious  livelihood  mostly  by  fishing.     The  Athapascas,  and 
Tribm.     some  of  their  southern  neighbors,  are  almost  entirely  era- 
ployed  in  obtaining  fiirs,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
to  Uie  Company,  or  in  conveying  tiiie  provisions  and  stores 
of  the  Company  to  the  difierent  posts,  and  bringing  back 
the  furs  there  collected. 


SECTION  It 
ALGONQriN  TRIBS8. 

i.  JTofOar.       *At  the  first  settlement  of  Canada^  the  St.  Lawrence 

«.  MoTtioff-  Indians  were  generally  designated  by  the  name  of  Mon- 

^^*       iagnars^  or  Mountain  Indians,  from  a  range  of  hills  or 

«•  rjg2»-    mountains  west  of  Quebec.     'The  tribes  found  on  the 

Ottawa  River,  however,  speaking  a  difierent  dialect,  were 

T.DivfffiertoM  called  AhicnmiM.     ^The  distinction  between  the  Mon- 


»,  md  tagnars  and  the  Algonquins  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
^mSiurm^  until  the  latter  term  finally  prevailed,  and  was  applied, 

by  the  French,  to  that  great  family  of  tribes  extending 

throughout  the  eastern  portions  of  North  America,  and 
j^gggg*  speaking  dialects  df  a  common  language.  'It  is  difficult 
Ttheurnu  to  ascertain  whether  the  term  Algonquin  belonged,  origi- 

nally,  to  any  particular  tribe,  or  was  used  as  a  generic 

appellation. 
•.Tteicnit-      ^The  Enistenaux^  Indians,  the  most  northerly  division 
Hang^andom  of  the  Algonquin  family,  are  a  numerous  tribe,  and  are 
1^  nIKu^'.  still  found  throughout  a  large  tract  of  country,  extending 

from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  CkippevHiSj 

likewise  a  numerous  Algonquin  tribe,  are  now  found  on 

the  western  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
M.  The  otui'      ^*Tke  OUawas,  found  on  the  river  of  that  name,  were  an 

Algonquin  tribe,  formerly  residing  on  the  western  shores 

11.  Theb-Sih  of  Lake  Huron.    "Their  claims  to  the  right  of  sovereignty 

*  over  the  Ottawa  River  were  generally  recognized,  and 

they  exacted  a  tribute  from  all  the  Indians  going  to  or 
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ooming  ftom  the  4ioiiairy  of  the  Huroos.  'Thr  Algon-  aitaltbu. 
quia  tribes  of  the  Ottawa  River  were  allied  with  the  i.Thttrmt' 
Hurons  in  their  wars  with  the  Five  Nations ;  and  after  S^SySJ^, 
Gie  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Hurons  in  1650,  a  part  ^iggff^ 
of  the  Ottawasy  acooiapanied  l^y  a  few  Hurons,  after  some  ^'fjj^sjy 
wanderings,  joined  their  kindred  tribes  at  the  south  of 
Lake  Superior. 

The  Ottawas  subsequently,  in  1671,  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Michilim£u)kinac,  and  finally  returned  to  their  ^ 
original  seats  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron,  and  until 
lecently  have  continued  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the 
Michigan  peninsula.  Under  Pontiac,  their  chief,  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  great  Indian  confederacy  of  1763, 
which  in  a  short  time  captured  nearly  all  the  British  posts 
on  the  western  frontier.  At  the  time  of  their  dispersion, 
in  1650,  portions  of  the  Ottawas  sought  refuge  among  the 
French,  and  their  descendants  still  reside  in  several  vil- 
lages of  Lower  Canada. 

PoBTLLO,  *  oliiaf  of  41k»  Ottefra  niitlaii,  iru  (me  of  Um  most  ftmooi  Indlin  wanton  evvf 
knTHm  tD  tfatt  Bn^iA,  notaasttpltaig  eron  King  Philip  or  Teonmseh. 

HelaflxstlnoagM  to  thenoOM  of  Oa  fiai^iBh  after  the  ftU  of  QwbM  in  1700,  wlkenMii^ 
BogoM  vas  Bent  into  the  maksm  eofiitry  to  take  poMeeekm  of  the  poete  ettpotetod  to  be  nir- 
icndered  19^  Qie  French.  Pofnttae  had  prerloiiely  been  wannly  attached  to  the  Vreneh,  end 
ted  aeriiled  them  te  Hieir  ladiaa  -wan.  On  his  waj  Major  Bogers  wu  met  by  aiiil>niMB«1nni 
tcom  Pontiao,  deelxlng  him  to  halt  untfl  Iheir  chief  eonld  aee  him  -with  lile  own  ejee,  and  Ilka- 
-wiee  inlbmiiBg  him  that  P«atlae  -was  tb»  king  and  lord  of  that  oountry. 

Pontiao  eooB  met  the  EngUeh  officer  and  demanded  hie  bttatneai,  and  hangblUy  asked  him 
bow  be  dared  enter  the  coontry  of  the  Indians  withont  permiadon  than  tbelr  clilef.  Finally, 
howewet,  he  amoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  officer,  and  gare  him  penniadon  to  paai 
Ittteni^  the  eonntay  munoleated,  with  the  aasnranoe  that  he  should  be  protected  from  fba 
ftay  of  those  Indiana  itko  were  hostile  towards  him  and  wished  to  cat  him  olT.  Major  Bogers 
obaervas,  that,  dming  several  oonftreneee  which  he  had  with  him,  "Pontlae  dbooyered  great 
■tnagth  of  Jodgmont,  and  a  tliirst  after  knowledge." 

Boon  after  this  Pontiao  became  hostile  to  the  Snglish,  probably  because  he  observed  In  them 
a  deelgn  to  extend  their  sovereignty  over  his  conntry.  He  was  willing  to  allow  the  BngUsh  to 
asttle  in  his  dominions  if  they  woold  admowledge  him  as  their  soverdgn ;  but  he  declared, 
that  if  they  did  not  oondnol  themselves  according  to  his  wishee, "  he  would  shut  up  the  waj'* 
and  keep  them  oot  He  continiied,  however,  -with  Indian  craft  and  cunning,  to  ezpnas  Us 
fSrlendddp  tnr  the  SngUsh  until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  many  tribea  to  his  own  The 
Mamls,  OMawas,  Ohippewas,  Wyandots,  Pottowattomies,  Mlwdssagnias,  Shawneea,  Outagamlea 
sr  FoMS^  sad  WJnnebagees,  constitaied  his  power,  as  they  did,  in  after  times,  thatof  Tocumseh. 

With  such  seereoy  and  adnltness  ware  the  plans  of  Pontiao  developed,  that  he  dissipated  the 
ftars  of  the  commandants  of  all  the  Western  posts  until  the  very  moment  that  the  blow  mr 
atraek ;  and  within  Hfteen  days,  in  the  summer  of  1768,  all  the  English  garrisons  and  posts  in 
tbo  West,  but  three,  fbU  into  his  hands.  At  MichlUmaokinae,  the  Ottawas,  to  whom  the  as- 
santt  was  intnisted,  got  into  the  ft>rt  by  strata^m,  while  engaged  in  a  great  game  of  ball,  to 
wfaieh  the  oOeers  Wer)  invited.  Only  Niagara,  Pittsburg,  and  Detroit  escaped.  Pittsburg 
was  saved  by  the  espedlOon  d  Colonel  Boqiiet,  who  dlspeised  the  besfegem  at  tlie  point  of 
0w  bayonet. 

Detroit  was  saved  by  inlbrmation  conveyed  to  the  commandant  by  an  Indian  woman,  die 
wSifiit  beAnTB  the  premeditated  attack,  which  was  to  be  made  while  Pontiao  and  his  wumom 
ihoald  be  blading  a  friendly  council  with  the  garrison.  The  Indians  continued  the  sl«fa  ot 
Ilia  plaee  nntfl  the  qpring  of  1764,  when  Qeneml  Bradstreet  arriTing  with  reenibsoement^ 
Htm  tfffaxant  tdhes  oame  la,  and  peace  was  ostabliabad.    Fontlao,  howwar,  took  no  pact 
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ta  Am  iMnoptottoM,  but  abtudoned  Um  oonntey  and  x«p>b*Bd  to  BUnoii,  ivImn  he  mi 
not  long  alter  aiMmiiriniihMl  by  a  Paoria  Indianr— bufe  ibr  frbal  okom  hat  not  been  wtfrtw!i« 
toellyihown. 

It  to  aaid  that  in  the  irar  of  1768,  unuOly  called  ^*  Pontiao's  War,"  thia  chief  appointed  • 
eommiiaaxy,  and  began  to  make  and  isane  billj  of  credit,  which  were  reoeiTed  by  the  Vrench 
hihaWtante,  and  ponetuaUy  redeemed  by  Pontdao.  Hia  bills,  or  notea,  were  made  of  bark,  on 
'whkh  waa  drawn  the  flgnre  of  the  ooanmodity  which  he  wiahed  to  obtain  in  exchange,  with 
the  ahape  of  an  otter,  the  Inrignia  or  azma  of  his  nation,  drawn  under  It. 

ANALYSIS.      ^7%e  MississaguieSf  a  tribe  found  south  of  the  River 

I.  TfuMurt^  Ottawa,  and  adjoining  the  Hurons,  appear  to  have  sopa- 

MtfttiM.     rated  their  cause  from  that  of  their  kindred  tribes,  and  to 

have  been  either  in  alliance  with  the  Five  Nations,  or 

permitted  to  remain  neutral.     Remnants  of  this  tribe  are 

still  found  in  Canada. 

•.jficmoM.  *TIie  Micmacsy  first  called  by  the  French  SouriquoiSf 
held  possesssion  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
and  were  early  known  as  the  active  allies  of  the  French. 

4.Etaimim.  *The  -Etei^?7iin5,  or  "  Canoemen,"  embraced  the  tribes 
of  the  St.  John's  River,  and  extended  westwardly  along 
the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Mount  Desert  Isle. 

A.Ahenahes,       *Abenakes.     Next  to  the  Etchemins  were  found  the 

'^S^tiSS^  Abenakes,  extending  to  the  Saco  River,  and  consisting  of 
several  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  PenohscotSf 

6.  conwrted  the  Norridgcwocks,  and  the  Androscoggins.    'The  Mia. 

^uSclStto'  macs,  the  Etchemins,  and  the  Abenakes,  were  early  con- 

tite  French,  yerted  by  the  French  Jesuits.      They  remained  firmly 

attached  to  the  French  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  in 

1760,  and  were  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  hostklitiea 

9.  wuhiraw  with  the  British  Colonies.     'In  the  year  1754,  all  the 

atoomada.  Abenakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Penobscots,  who  still 
reside  on  the  river  to  which  they  have  given  their  nam»| 

j.N&tttraiity.  withdrew  to  Canada.  ''The  Penobscot,  the  Passamaquoddy, 
and  the  St.  John  Indians,  remained  neutral  during  the  wa/ 
of  the  Revolution. 

t.  hw  Eng^      'New  England  Indians.     The  New  England  Indians; 

kmiindumt.  as  they  have  generally  been  called,  embraced  the  triben 
from  the  Saco  River  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connec* 

$.  prindpoi  ticut.     'Their  principal  tribes  were,  1st,  The  Massachu^ 

'iSaSiSf  setis^  adjoining  the  Bay  of  that  name:    2d,   The  Paw^ 

tuckeUy  north  east  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  embracing 

the  Penacooks  of  New  Hampshire  :  3d,  The  NipmuckSf 

north  of  the  Mohegans,  and  occupying  the  central  parts 

of  Massachusetts :    4th,   The  Pokanokets,  to  whom  the 

Wampanoags  belonged,  extending   from  the   shores  of 

Massachusetts  Bay  to  Bristol  in  Rhode  Island :  and  5th, 

The  NarragansettSy  in  the  remaining  portion  of  Rhode 

Island. 

ML  AiMM-       ^"These  divisions,   however,   were  subdivided   into  a 

•'**"•      number  of  petty  cantons,  or  small  tribes,  each  having  iu 
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twn  eachem,  or  chief,  who  was  in  a  great  degree  inaepen-  iNALTsn. 
dent  of  the  others.     *Thus,  the  Pokanokets  were  divided 
into  nine  separate  cantons  or  .  tribes,  each   having  its 
petty  sagamore  or  ohief,  but  all  subject  to  one  grand 
sachem,  who  was  also  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

•The  population  of  the  New  England  Indians  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  a  fatal  epidemio  which  pre- 
vailed a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans ;  but 
their  number  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  them, 
than  was  found  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  this,  two  causes  have  been  assigned. 

'First ;— The  New  England  Indians  were  supported  9.  cmmea  ^ 
mostly  by  fishing ;  and  th«  supply  of  food  thus  obtained  is  ^^JSSSSni 
greater,  and  more  uniform  than  that  afforded  by  hunting.  It  ''HiSa-^' 
was  found,  accordingly,  that  the  Narragansetts  were,  in 
proportion  to  their  territory,  the  most  populous  of  the  New  . 
England  tribes.    In  the  second  place ; — ^it  appears  probable 
that  the  New  England  Indians  had  been  obliged  to  concen- 
trate themselves  along  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they 
were  almost  constantly  at  war.     *The  Maquas,  or  Mo*   ^.Theia^- 
hawks,  were  the  most  formidable  of  their  adversaries, 
and  so  great  was  the  terror  which  they  excited  in  the 
less  warlike  tribes  of  New  England,  that  the  appearance 
of  four  or  five  Mohawks  in  the  woods,  would  often  frighten 
them  from  their  habitations,  and  drive  them  to  seek  shelter 
in  their  forts,  for  safety. 

*The  Indiams  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  never  were,    1.  btdmm 
however,  actually  subjugated  by  the  Five  iN^ations ;  and  oSOdottlSi 
in  1671  a  permanent  peace  was  established  between  them, 
tbroueh  the  interference  of  the  English,  and  the  Dutch 
at  Albany.      'After  the  termination   of  King  Philip's  s.  r**  mnt- 
war,*  in  1676,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  fmup^^ 
Indians,  most  of  the  survivors  either  joined  the  eastern  •.smp-im- 
tribes,  or  sought  refuge  in  Canada,  whence  they  con- 
tinaed  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  until  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  French,  in  1763.*      ^Since  that  b.SMp.M. 
period,  the  eastern  Indians  have  remained  friendly,  but  '''J^SS^HnS' 
their  numbers  are  said  to  amount  now  to  only  a  few  hun-       iw». 
dred,  and  their  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett,  are  nearly  extinct. 

lor  «Im  VVpMe  of  giTing  aatxa  fkrther  inflnmatioii  aitoist  Hui  New  BngLaaU  txlbee,  m  fob- 
Joia  &  brief  notice  of  ieT«ral  of  their  principal  ohieb. 

The  first  chief  "wiOk  whom  the  people  of  Plymouth  became  acquainted,  waa  UAsaAflOlT, 
paad  floohem  of  the  Wampanoags,  whoso  principal  residence  was  at  Pokaooket,  now  Bxlstol, 
Khod*  taUmd.  It  appears  that,  at  one  time,  belbre  he  was  known  to  the  whites,  MaasaMll 
iKoMI  OD.  fOMtirfU  wan  <*  against  many  nations  of  Indians"  whom  he  s?ade  trflmtaxy  te 
Mb  :  tad  yst,  with  sooh  kind  paternal  Mthorlty  did  he  rale  o?ar  them,  that  aQ  appsand  (• 
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him,  and  to  nonridfr  iheniBalTM  happy  in  biing  under  his  vaXboAtj.  80  long  •■  k» 
llTed  he  WBf  *  friend  to  the  Snis^iih,  althoo^  they  oonunitted  npeated  oeazpatiaDB  npon  hie 
landf  tad  lihertSes.  Beftnv  liie  death,  which  is  soppoeed  to  hare  oocarred  in  1663,  he  had 
heen  indnoed  to  cede  away,  at  different  times,  neaily  aU  his  hmds  to  the  English. 

One  of  tlM  most  Tenowned  captains,  or  war-chielh,  within  (ha  dominions  of  Mwswasott,  was 
CAUHBixAaT,  whose  vesidenoe  was  at  *  plaee  in  the  present  town  of  Swlnaey.  The  Bn^^Uah 
irara  always  viewed  hy  liim  as  intruders,  and  enemies  of  his  raee ;  and  there  is  hat  little  doubt 
lliBt  ha  intended  to  wrest  the  ooontry  oat  of  ttieir  hands  on  die  first  opportonity. 

HoBOMOK,  another  of  ihe  chief  captains  of  Xassasolt,  and  greatly  belo?ed  hy  him,  was  •  llm 
jnend  of  the  Esfi^Osh,  and  also  a  proftsaed  Christian. 

The  great  Sachem  of  the  JVbm^goiuettf  at  the  ttme  of  the  setflament  of  New  ISoglaad,  waa 
Oahohiooi  ;  wlio  ruled  in  great  harmony,  in  connection  with  a  younger  Baehem,  his  nej^w, 
XUBTOROMOK.  It  wss  Ganonlcus  who,  in  1622,  sent  into  Plymouth  a  handle  oS  arrows  wrapp«4 
tn  a  rattlesnake^  ddn,  as  a  challenge  ft>r  war.  Although  ttie  people  of  Plymouth  and  Bostco 
were  at  times  Jealous  of  Ganonicus,  yet  he  is  often  maititoned  with  great  respect  hy  Bogor  Wil- 
liams, who  says,  '^  Ware  it  not  Ibr  the  f^vor  that  God  gSTo  me  with  Ganonicus,  none  of  thow 
parts,  no,  not  Bhode  Island,  had  heen  purchased  or  ohtained ;  for  I  nerer  got  anything  ef 
CSaaonieus  hut  hy  gift." 

Under  Oanonkus  and  lOantonomoh,  the  Narragaasetts  assisted  the  English  in  the  Pequod 
war ;  hut,  soon  after,  lOantonomoh  was  accused  of  plotting  against  them,  and  he  was  repeat- 
edly  ohliged  to  lisit  Boston,  to  free  himself  from  the  suspicion  excited  against  him  by  his  ene* 
mies,  and  chiefly  hy  Uncas,  Sagamore  of  the  McdMgans,  against  whom  he  finally  declared  war. 
In  this  war,  Miantonomoh  was  taken  prisoner  by  Uncas,  and  being  delirered  into  the  hands 
ef  the  English,  the  commiarioners  of  the  United  colonies  decided  that "  he  ought  to  he  put  to 
death,"  and  that  his  ezecutian  should  be  intrusted  to  Uncas  himself,  by  whom  ho  was  aooerd- 
Ingly  slain.  FMm  all  the  accounts  that  we  hare  of  the  relations  between  the  English  ard 
liiantonomoh,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  former,  there  waai 
much  deserring  of  censure. 

NnasEix,  a  oouMn  of  Miantcmomc^  also  a  distinguished  ehief;  was  Sachem  of  iht  NiantiekMj 
a  Narragansett  tribe.  As  he  was  an  enemy  of  Uncas  and  the  Mohegans,  the  English  were  eT«r 
jealous  of  him ;  and  it  is  belieTed  tliat  he  once  endeaTored  to  organise  a  plan  for  their  ezte^ 
mination ;  yet  he  took  no  part  in  Philip's  war,  being  at  tliat  time  Tcry  <^d,  and  haTing  witK- 
drawn  himself  and  tribe  tcom  Che  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 

Jokm  Sassamon,  a  Pokanoket  Indian,  and  subject  of  Philip,  became  a  couTert  to  Ohria* 
tianity, — Gleamed  the  English  langnagfi — ^was  able  to  read  and  write— and  translated  some  o€ 
the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue.  On  account  of  his  learning  he  was  at  one  time  employed 
by  Philip  as  his  secretary  or  interpreter.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  English,  as  an 
instructor  and  preacher  among  the  couTerted  Indians.  When  he  learned  that  his  country- 
men were  plotting  a  war  against  the  English,  he  communicated  his  discorery  to  the  latter. 
Jtot  this  he  was  conddered  by  his  countrymen  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  and,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Indians,  deserring  of  death  Early  in  the  spring  of  1675,  Sassamon  was  found  mur- 
dered.   Three  Indians  were  arraigned  for  the  murder,  by  the  English,  contictcd  and  executed. 

Some  authorities,  howcTer,  state  that  Sassamon  was  murdered  by  his  countrymen  for  teach- 
ing Ohristlaa  doctrines ;— that  the  English  tried  and  executed  the  murderers,— and  that  PhilSp 
was  so  exasperated  against  the  English  for  this  act,  that,  from  that  time,  he  studied  to  be  re- 
Tanged  on  them.  By  some  this  has  been  assigned,  erroneously  we  belicTo,  as  the  principal 
aaose  of.King  Philip^s  war. 

Phubp  of  Poktmohet,  whose  In^ttan  name  was  Pometaeom  or  Jl&loeomel,  was  the  most  re 
Downed  of  all  the  chieft  of  the  New  England  tribes.  He  was  a  son  of  Massasoit,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  haTO  died  early  in  1662,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Alexander:  but  tht 
latter  dying  a  fow  numths  after,  Philip  himself  became,  by  the  order  of  succession,  head  chl^ 
of  the  Wampanoegs.  We  find  Oie  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  these  chi^  : 
"  After  Msssasoit  was  dead,  his  two  scms,  called  WamstiUa  and  Metaeomet^  came  to  the  coqtrl 
at  Plymouth,  pretending  high  respect  for  the  English,  and  therefore  desired  that  English 
names  might  be  i^ten  them ;  whereupon  the  court  there  named  Wamsutta,  the  elder  brother, 
Aiexmnder;  and  Metacomet,  the  younger  brother,  ^Uip.^  Of  the  celebrated  war  whioh  Philip 
waged  against  the  New  England  Colonies,  an  account  has  elsewhere  been  given.*    With  tha 

•See page  in. 
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■OQl  of  ft  hem,  and  th*  funlof  of  «  wanlor,  he  ftnight  bmTely,  alQioagh  In  TsJn,  to  ubBj  the 
tide  that  ma  tut  sireeptng  to  destrnotioii  the  nadon  and  the  race  to  which  he  belonged. 

Oa>ohcbb,  or,  ae  be  waa  amiettaaeB  eaUed,  Nammtenoo^ »  eon  of  Mantonomoh,  took  part 
fa  Ftalllp*8  irar  againat  die  Bnf  Uah  {  although,  but  %  short  ttme  preTtoaa,  h^  had  signed  a 
tsaatj  of  peace  with  than.  He  is  deeoribed  by  the  early  historiana,  as  **  the  nighty  sachem  of 
the  Nazngansetts,"  and  ^  heir  of  all  his  fiUher's  piide  and  insolence,  ss  well  as  of  his  mattoe 
against  the  English."  When  taken  prisoner,  In  April,  1676.  it  is  said  that  "  his  oaziiage  was 
ftmigely  prood  and  hrfty,"  and  that,  at  first,  he  would  make  no  othor  reply  to  the  qoestions 
put  to  him,  than  tills, — *■  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
vmiid  aaracr,  bat  none  present  being  such,  he  thoni^t  himself  obliged,  in  honor,  to  hold  his 
hnigne '  When  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  most  be  pat  to  death,  he  is  reported  to  hafo 
fsJd,  **  /  Uhe  it  well;  ItkaU  dit  b^/bn  mtf  heart  i$  s^,  or  have  said  emg  Utng  tmieorfAff  ^ 

One  of  Phillp'a  moat  ftmeoa  eoanaeUors  or  eaptalna  was  AMtavnm^  a  Wampanoag  dilsf,  who 
had  also  sarfed  nnder  Massaa<#,  Philip's  flither.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Captain  Ghvreh 
fluoa^  the  tnachevy  of  some  of  his  own  company.  It  is  seid  chat  Annawon  oonftssed  *  thai 
be  had  pot  to  death  aarecal  ctf  the  English  that  had  been  taken  aliTe,  and  oonld  not  deny  bat 
Ibat  soma  of  tham  had  been  tortared.'  Although  Captain  Church  entoeaied  hard  te  the  lift 
ttf  the  aged  ehlel^  yet  he  was  nmonelonly  ejBouted 

^MoHEGANS.  To  the  many  independent  tribes  extend-  analtbm 
ing  from  the  eastern  New  England  Indians  to  the  Lenni  i.  Mohegam 
Lenapes  on  the  south,  the  term  Mohegan,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  Hudson,  has  sometimes  been  applied; 
although  all  these  tribes  appear  to  have  differed  but 
little,  in  their  languages,  from  the  more  eastern  Indians. 
^The  Pequods  were  the  most  important,  and,  until  the  %peqw*$. 
revolt  of  Uncas,  the  ruling  tribe  of  this  family,  and  their 
sovereignty  was  once  acknowledged  over  a  portion  of 
Lonff  Island.  It  is  said  that  they,  ^*  being  a  more  fierce, 
cruel,  and  warlike  tribe  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came 
down  out  of  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest  places  near  the 
sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors.''  The 
peace  of  the  New  England  colonies  wsls  early  disturbed 
by  a  war  with  this  tribe. 

'There  were  thirteen  distinct  tribes  on  Long  Island,  s.  Lmg  b- 
over  whom  the  MorUavks,  the  most  eastern  tribe,  exer-  '"^'~''"^' 
cised  some  kind  of  authority;    although  the   Montauks 
themselves  had  been  tributary  to  the  Pequods,  before  the 
subjugation  of  the  latter  by  the  English. 

^Fnxn  the  Manhattans^  the  Dutch  purchased  Manhattan  «.  tasMm»- 
Island ;   but  they  appear  to  have  been  frequently  in  a    *«''•»• 
state  of  hostility  with  those  Indians,  and  to  have  been 
reduced  to  great  distress  by  them  in  1648.     In  1645,    . 
however,  the  Manhattans  and  the  Long  Island  Indians 
were  defeated*  in  a  severe  battle,  which  took  place  at  a.  see  p.    . 
Horaeneck.     *In  1663,  the  WabmgaSj  or  Esopus  Indians,  g.  waHngm. 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  Dutch,  but  were  soon 
defeated.     'Many  of  the  Mohegan  tribes  were  reduced  •.  won  be- 
to  subjection  by  the  Five  Nations,  to  whom  they  paid  an  'S^J^JST 
annudi  tribute;    but  the  Mohegans  proper,  or  " River ''^^ ^■'**~' 
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AWALTsia.  Indians,"  carried  on  war  against  the  Five  Nations  as  lata 
as  1073,  when  peace  was  established  between  them, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of  New  Yoric. 

I.  Rmuumt  'In  1768  the  remnant  of  the  Mohegans  was  settled  in  the 
gim.^  north  east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south 
of  Norwich,  at  which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

WlMU  fha  Mohagmia  wen  flnt  kiumii  to  the  Sn^Jah,  Uroas  yna  Hm  h«a4  ohlef  of  tbtt 
Mtlon.  He  hM  zeodTed  no  rmy  fkTomble  ofaaxaotar  from  the  faiBtorimf  of  New  E&gUuid, 
being  lepaweemted  fdi  wicked,  wilAil,  intempentei  aud  otiberwiae  Yieions,  and  an  oppoaer  of 
Ohristlanity.  He  waa  originaUy  a  Pequod  chief,  but,  upon  aome  contentiona  in  that  Ul-fltted 
nation,  he  refolted,  and  estabUshod  hia  anfhorl^  in  opposition  tb  hla  aachem  Saaaaoua,  thua 
WHiaing  a  dhiaion  in  the  Peqnod  tetritoriea.  Uneaa  early  oooited  the  fliTor  of  the  XngUah, 
donbtteaa  owing  to  the  fear  he  entertained  of  hia  other  powerftd  and  waiUce  neighbors.  He 
joined  the  Bngllah  in  the  war  againat  the  Pequoda,  hia  kindred ;  but,  after  the  wat,  he  relented 
hia  aeTerify  againat  liia  eoantrymen,  and  endeaTored  to  aoceen  aome  of  them  tiom  their  more 
TindictiTe  enemiea,  the  £ngUah. 

He  waa  often  aocuaed,  belbire  the  KnglWi  oommiaaionera,  of  committing  the  groaaeat  inaulta 
en  other  Indiana  under  the  protection  of  the  JBngUah,  but  the  penaltlea  adjudged  againat  him, 
and  membera  of  hia  tribe,  were  alwaya  mote  moderate  than  thoae  Impoaed  upon  the  leaa  faTored 
Marraganaetta,  for  which,  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  ia,  that  the  aafety  of  the  English 
aeemed  to  reqxdre  that  they  should  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Mohegans,  the  moat  pow- 
erful of  the  tribea  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  TJncas  lired  to  a  great  age,  as  he  waa  a 
aachem  befbre  the  Pequod  war  of  1687,  and  waa  allTe  In  1680.  Hla  grave,  aunronnded  by  an 
incloaure,  may  be  aeeu  at  thia  day  in  a  beautifU  and  ronumtio  apot,  near  the  fUla  of  Yantfo 
RiTer,  in  Norwich. 

The  flzat  great  chief  of  the  Pequod  nation,  with  whom  the  English  were  acquainted,  waa 
8A88ACC8,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indiana.  He  had  under 
him,  at  one  Ume,  no  leaa  than  twentj-aiz  aaehema,  and  4000  men  fit  for  war,  and  hia  domSniona 
extended  from  Narraganaett  Bay  to  the  Budaon  Birer.  Saaaacua  waa  early  iuTolTed  in  diffl- 
culttea  with  the  English,  and  alao  with  the  Naxraganaetta,  and  othera  of  hia  Indian  neighbors. 
When  one  of  his  principal  forts  was  attacked  and  deetroyed  by  the  English  In  1637,  Saaaacua 
himaelf  deafcroyed  the  other,  and  then  fled  to  the  Mohawka,  who  treacherously  alew  him,  and 
•ent  hia  aoalp  to  fha  Sni^lah. 

9.  Tte  Lmiu      *Lenni  Lenapes.     Next  south  and  west  of  the  Mohe 
%Sf     gans  were  the  Lenni  Lenapes,  consisting  of  two  tribes,  or 

divisions,  the  Minsi  and  the  Delaioares,    The  term  Lenni 

Lenape  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  generic  term,  and 

B  TMriocai-  applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family.     *The 

**"•       Minsi  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  New  Jersey,  north 

of  the  Raritan,  extending  across  the  Delaware  into  Penn. 

sylvania ;  and  the  Delawares  the  southern  portion  of  New 
4.  By  what  Jersey,  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.  *Both 
iSSaSil^SU  divisions  are  best  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Dela- 
AewfiMoMd.  wares.     When  they  were  first  known  to  the  English  they 

were  found  in  subjection  to  the  Five  Nations,  by  whom 

they  were  distinguished  by  the  scornful  epithet  of  "  wo- 

a  TfMrM^  men."     *Their  ^al  subjection  is  supposed  to  have  taken 

4m!i'mimI  place  about  the  year  1850,  when  they  were  reduced  to  a 

^■*       state  of  vassalage,  being^rohibited  from  carrying  on  war, 

or  making  sales  of  land,  without  the  consent  of  their  con 

querors. 
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^The  increase  of  the  white  population  soon  drove  the  avalysib, 
Delawares  from  their  original  seats,  and  compelled  them  i.  j^Deut- 
to  take  refuge  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  ^'j^^/^* 
Juniata,  on  lands  belonging  to  their  conquerors,  the  Five    vigtaai 
Nations.     'Many  of  the  Delawares  removed  west  of  the  s.  TJurmkh 
Alleghany  Mountains  *between  1740  and  1760,  and  ob-  ^'^g^ff 
tained  from  their  ancient  allies,  the  Hurons,  the  grant  of  a  -*"«»*»<* 
tract  of  land  lying  principally  on  the  Muskingum.     "The  ^  Ttucoum 
great  body  of  the  nation,  however,  still  remained  in  Penn-  jCJ*^^ 
sylvania,  and,  encouraged  by  the  western  tribes  and  by    matMO. 
the  French,  they  endeavored  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Five  Nations,  and  joined  the  Shawnees,  against  the  Eng* 
lish,  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.     Teace  was  made  4.  pmo$wuk 
with  them  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1758 ;  and  in  1768  tM^jtSU- 
they  removed  altogether  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  "'^^•**^ 

'Although  a  portion  of  the  Delawares  adhered  to  the  b.  tmt  eof»> 
Americans  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  yet  the  main  tSfiSSof!? 
body,  with  all  the  western  tribes,  took  part  with  the  British.  ^*^ 
*The  Delawares  were  at  the  head  of  the  western  confede-  ••  ^'^fff* 
racy  of  Indians  which  was  dissolved  by  the  decisive  vie-  ittegretu* 
tory  of  General  Wayne  in  1794 ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  ^'oSjSi- 
Greenville,  in  1795,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  the   S2%£^ 

S eater  part  of  the  lands  allotted  them  by  the  Wyandots  or  ^fSHtrtSSZ 
urons,  receiving  in  exchange,  from  the  Miamis,  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  White  River  of  the  Wabash.     *They  re-  t.  r*gfrcw»- 
mained  quiet  during  the  second  war  with  the  British,  and  mtimHtom, 
in  1819  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States.     Their  ^Xi^^SSi 
number  was  then  about  eight  hundred.     A  few  had  pre.    "^  ^ 
viously  removed  to  Canada :  most  of  the  residue  have  since 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  number  of  these, 
in  1840,  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  souls. 

A  jromtafit.  chief  of  ihe  Delatruw,  dlfldngolabed  at  Uie  tima  of  the  Amiiriifiim  Bsmlatioiii 
vat  OH>taln  Wmn  Sns,  ealled,  by  way  of  disdnotion, "  Uie  first  captain  among  the  DelavaMa.** 
lb  becazoa  etaief  sachflm  In  1776,  haTing  preriooaly  been  chief  connwllor  to  NetaiuMUweu^  Urn 
ftmner  chief.  He  belonged  to  that  portion  of  the  Belawaree  -who  adhered  to  the  Ametkaaf 
tertog  Am  mw.  He  naa  a  flim  ftlend  of  the  mlaalonarlcs,  and  It  ia  aaid  that  be  looked  forward 
vitk  anile^  to  the  tfane  when  hla  eoontrymen  should  become  Chzistiana,  and  enjoy  the  benefUi 
■f  eMUadon.    He  died  of  the  smaU  pox,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1780. 

.  Another  Delaware  chief,  who  liyed  at  the  same  time  with  White  Syee,  was  Captain  Pm,  who 
iMlonged  to  the  Wolf  tribe.  He  seeretiy  fkrored  the  British  on  the  breaking  oot  of  the  BeTO> 
featioa,  bat  hii  plana  Ibr  iDdnclng  hia  nation  to  take  up  anna  against  the  Americana  ware  for 
MBBO  tinae  (kfftated  by  the  Tigilanoe  of  White  I^ea ;  but  the  Delawares  finally  became  dlTided, 
xpost  of  them,  under  Captain  Pipe,  taking  part  with  the  Bdtiah.  From  a  sptiech  which  Captain 
Pipe  made  to  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  it  U  believed  that  he  regretted  the  course  that 
ha  had  taken,  pereeiTing  that  the  Indians,  in  taking  part  in  the  qoarrels  of  their  white  neigh- 
son,  liad  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose.  He  remarked  that  the  cause  foe  which  be  waa 
fitting  was  not  the  oMise  of  the  Indians  that  alter  he  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  he  did  not 
do  with  it  all  that  he  might  haTe  done,  for  his  heart  foiled  him— he  had  distinguished  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty— he  had  spared  some,  and  hoped  tho  British  would  not 
ttfastlMhadiaTad. 
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AWALYBML  ^Nanticokes.  The  Indians  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
.  Loeaiitytf  Maryland  have  been  embraced  under  the  general  designa- 
'^eofcS!'*'  ^^^  °^  Nanticokes.  'The  Conoys  were  either  a  tribe  of 
%  The  Co-   the  Nanticokes,  or  were  intimately  connected  with  them. 


noy*' 


s.  Thtirmb-  ''^^®  whole  were  early  subdued  by  the  Five  Nations,  and 
jugatum.    forced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them.     ^During  the 
mala  and  eonr  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  began  to  remove 
aS'^SSS^  up  the  Susquehanna,  where  they  had  lands  allotted  them 
^*°^       by  the  Five  Nations,  and  where  they  remained  until  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  they 
removed  to  the  west,   and  joined  the  British  standard. 
*■  '^tSuST'  *^^®y  °°  longer  exist  as  a  nation,  but  are  still  found 
^  mixed  with  other  tribes,  both  in  the  United  Sta&es  and  in 
Canada. 
f.  nm  <«*-       SusQUEHANNOCKS.    *The  Susquehannock,  or  Canestagoe 
^SquStaS!  Indians,  were  first  discovered  by  Captain  Smith,  in  his  ex- 
•    """**■      ploring  expedition  up  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Susquehar.ia 
T.  Their  »uw  in  1608.     'They  were  found  fortified  east  of  the  Susque- 
^^'tSSmt^  hanna,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Five  Nations.   They  possessed  the  country  north  and  wesf 
of  the  Nanticokes,  from  the  Lenni  Lenapes  to  the  Poto- 
8.  Their  tub-  mac.     "They  were  conquered  by  Maryland  and  the  Five 
tSSHquent  Nations  in  1676.  when  it  appears  that  a  portion  were  car- 
Mttory.     j.|^  away  and  adopted  by  the  Oneidas.    What  became  of 
the  remainder  is  uncertain.     There  is  no  renmant  what- 
ever of  their  language  remaining. 
f.  The  Man^      •Mannahoacks.     The  Afannahoacks  were  a  confede- 


imd  their  io-  racy  of  highland  or  mountain  Indians,  consistimr  of  ei£:ht 
tribes,  located  on  the  various  small  streams  between  the 
^iheSSfJl  ^^*^  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  York  River.    **The  most 
«nicy.      powerful  of  these  tribes  gave  its  name  to  the  confederacy, 
"jjyg^^gy-  "They  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  Algonquin  tribe, 
although  no  specimen  of  their  language  has  been  pre- 
served. 
lA^^iooo^      MoNACANS.     "The  Monacans  were  situated  principally 
MofiMom.   on  the  head  waters  of  James  River.     The  Tuscaroras 
^arSK^  appear  likewise  to  have  been  early  known  in  Virginia  un- 
*^Sv^*^  der  the  name  of  Monacans,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
latter  were  of  Iroquois  or  Algonquin  origin.     It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  those  embraced  under  the  gene- 
ral designation  of  Monacans,  were  Algonquin  tribes,  and 
tributaries  of  the  Tuscaroras ;  but  as  no  remnant  of  their 
language  remains,  their  origin  cannot  be  satisfactorily  de« 
£d^SSSy  termined.     Of  their  history  little  is  known. 
^iuSnnl^      PowHATANS.     "The  Powhatan  nation  embraced  a  con- 
«to*       federacy  of  more  than  twenty  tribes,  extending  from  the 
kntnoose,    most  southem  tributaries  of  James  River,  on  the  south,  to 
•^  ^**"    the  Patuxent  on  the  north.     "The  Accohannocks  and  the 
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Acoomacs,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  hare  awaltws 
also  been  considered  a  part  of  this  nation.     ^Powhatan  i.ThegreM 
was  the  great  chief  of  this  confederacy,  at  the  time  of  the  SSj^ScS- 
first  settlement  of  Yiririnia.     *Soon  after  his  death  the  In-  &  Their  wan 
dians  made  an  attempt,  in  1622,  to  destroy  the  infant  whuet,and 
oolony,  in  which  they  nearly  succeeded,  but  were  finally  ti^SgSlSu 
defeated.    In  1644  they  nmde  another  eflfort,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  similar  manner;  and  in  1676,  during  << Bacon's 
Rebellion,"  their  total  subjugation  was  efiected.     'From  s.  TAa^rnj*- 
that  time  they  had  lands  reserved  to  them,  but  they  have  ''^ll^. 
gradually  dwindled  away,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a 
sbgle  individual  now  remain-  who  speeks  the  Powhatan 
language. 

*South  of  the  Powhatans,  on  the  sea-coast,  were  several  *i4S?iSSA* 
petty  Algonquin  tribes,  whose  history  is  little  known.  ^^£f*^ 
The  principfd  were  the  CJorees,  and  Cheraws,  or  Cora- 
mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear  River,  which  was 
probably  the  southern  limit  of  the  Algonquin  speech. 

When  Powhatan  was  flnt  known  to  the  Kngliah,  be  was  about  djty  jean  of  age,  of  a  grava 
Mpect,  tall,  and  well  proportioned— exceedingly  Tigoxona— 4nd  cajMtble  of  sastaining  gnat 
haidahipa.  His  safliorKy  extended  oyer  many  nations  or  tribes,  most  of  which  he  had  e<m- 
qnered.  The  BngliHh  at  first  erroneooaly  supposed  that  his  was  the  name  of  the  country , 
but  the  txtm  has  pieTsiled,  and  his  people  haTe  OTar  since  been  called  the  Potohataus,  Ao- 
€ovding  to  the  law  of  succession  in  his  nation,  his  dominions  did  not  fiiJl  to  his  ohildren,  but 
Ant  to  his  brothers,  tben  to  his  dsters,  the  eldest  haring  precedency. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  Ibrty  or  fifty  warriors  around  him,  especially  when  ho  slept ; 
bcrt  alter  the  Eni^Jah  came  into  the  country  bo  increased  the  number  of  hb  guard  to  about 
fewo  hundred.  Powhatan  at  first  praeticed  much  deception  towards  the  Bngliafa,  and  his 
plana  fiir  their  destruction  manifested  great  cunning  and  sagaoity.  But  he  firand  In  Captain 
Smith  an  adTersazy  eren  more  wily  than  himself,  and  fidling  in  all  his  plans  to  OTerxead& 
faim,  he  finally  concluded  to  lire  In  peace  with  the  English,  especially  after  the  firlendship  of 
Uie  two  people  had  been  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  &TOrite  daughter  Poeakonteu. 

When  Pocahontas  aeoompaniad  lier  husband  to  England,  Powhatan  sent  with  her  one  of  Us 
Jkrorite  counsellors,  whom  he  instructed  to  learn  the  state  of  the  couutry-^to  note  the  number 
of  the  people— and,  if  he  saw  Captain  &Qith,  to  make  him  show  him  tbe  Qod  of  the  TB"e<fa^, 
•md  the  Ung  and  queen.  When  he  aniTed  at  Plymouth,  he  began,  accordingly,  to  numb^ 
the  people^  by  cutting  in  a  stick,  a  notch  fbr  erery  person  whom  he  saw.  But  he  waa  aoon 
obliged  to  abandon  his  reckoning.  On  his  return,  being  questioned  by  Powhatan  abMU  tba 
numbers  of  the  English,  he  gave  the  Hallowing  well  known  answer,  "  Cknmt  tkt  ttan  m  tk§ 
afcy,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  sands  tg^on  the  seorshore^for  tauh  is  the  wumber  qfthe  peo' 
pte  cf  England,^' 

Of  the  dferendants  of  Pocahontas,  the  fbllowlng  is  bellered  to  be  a  correct  account.— ^la 
•en  of  Poeahcmtaa,  whoae  name  was  Thomas  BoUb,  was  educated  in  London  by  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Henry  Bolft.  He  aAerwards  came  to  America,  where  he  became  a  gentleman  of  cmislderabla 
ibtinetion,  and  poasessed  an  ample  fbrtune.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  who  haTing  married 
CVtJMial  Bobett  BoUing,  died  leaving  an  only  son.  Major  John  Boiling,  who  was  Am  ihtherof 
Colonel  John  BoUIng  and  several  daughters ;  one  of  whom  manied  Colonel  Biehard  Bandolph, 
from  whom  were  descended  the  distinguished  Johm  Jiaado^pA,  and  those  bearing  that  name  tai 
Tfaginla  at  this  daj^Brake's  Ind.  Hkt.) 

Shawnses.    ^he  history  of  the  Shawnees  previous  to  tEarivkit- 
the  year  1680  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  dif-   ^??*^'** 


ferent  notices  of  them  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled.    'Their  yjj}*:** 
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AgtALYsia.  origmftl  seats,  aooording  to  the  French  accounts,  were  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland  River,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Chickasas  and 
J- jrajgwito.  theCherokees  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.    *Thence 
some  of  them  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  country  of  the 
Susquehannocks,  while  others  crossed  the  Ohio  and  occu- 
t.  warwuh  pied  the  country  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Sciota.     'Here 
'^l^^nt  they  joined  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  Eries  and  the  An- 
tkeird^9at,  dastes,  in  the  war  against  the  Five  Nations;  but,  with 
their  allies,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed  in  1672. 
8.  p«<^M^  'Soon  afler,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  formed  a  set- 
omon^tftB  tlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catawba  country,  but  be- 
mS^^ad  ing  driven  away  by  the  Catawbas,  they  found  an  asylum 

in  the  Creek  country. 

«.  Tito  Pm«-      *The  Pennsylvania  Shawnees,  althou^  not  reduced  to 

SLumut.   the  humiliating  state  in  which  the  Delawares  were  found, 

6.  Thurre-  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Five  Nations.   •They 

^he  Aul  preceded  the  Delawares  in  removing  west  of  the  Allegha- 

ghmtia.     jjjgg^  jyjj^  received  from  the  Wyandots  the  country  about 

the  Sciota,  where  their  kindred  had  formerly  resided,  and 

who  now  returned  from  the  Greek  country  and  joined 

them. 

«.  ThMram^      'The  Shawnees  were  amons  the  most  active  allies  of 

tfuFrSnSi  the  French  during  the  "French  and  Indian  war;"  and 

•**  H?£f ""  even  after  its  termination,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in 

connection  with  ^e  Delawares  they  continued  hostilities, 

a.  sm  p.  tL  which  were  terminated  only  after  the  successful  campaign' 

"fSSStt.     of  General  Bouquet  in  1763.    *The  first  permanent  setlle- 

^'  rtSSef*"  ^^^^  ^^  ^6  Americans  beyond  the  AUeghanies  were  im- 

iVttimt  thA  mediately  followed  by  a  new  war  with  the  Shawnees, 

iimnenu.    which  ended  m  their  defeat,  m  a  severe  engagement  at  the 

b.  bm  pp.  as,  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,  in  1774.^     ^They  took  an  active 

MdLolSnl'  part  against  the  Americans  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 

%f^S^    tion,  and  also  during  the  following  Indian  war,  which  was 

£SSiS^f  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795.     'A  part 

^RnSi^  of  them  also,  under  Tecumseh,  fought  against  the  Ameri- 

f.  Burtngtu  cans  during  the  second  war  with  England.     '*Most  of  the 

'^Trf^  tribe  are  now  located  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  num- 

Trewnt  idoit'  ber  of  thesc,  in  1840,  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred 

numbtn.      SOUls. 

CoaiTRAUK  WM  ft  &oted  SlunmM  ohkf  wid  wanior,  who,  althon^^  gmenH j  ftksa^  to  Hh* 
AmMriouu,  tad  aft  all  tfa&M  <2m  a4vo«ato  of  honontble  peaoa,  united  wllli  Logan  in  Ui«  wax 
af  1774,  wiiSeh  waa  terminatod  by  tha  gnat  battla  of  Point  Pleasttnt,  on  ibe  Kanhawa,  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year.  Dnring  that  battle  the  Tolca  of  Conutalk  waa  often  heard  abore  the 
din  of  atxiib,  calUng  on  hJB  men  in  theee  words, "  Be  strong !  be  strong !"  Bis  advice  had  been 
againit  hsrardtwg  a  baltia,  but  whan  the  other  chieft  had  deddad  agafaist  him,  ha  nld  hkwav 
rioirs  dumM  fight,  and  if  any  one  sfaoold  flinch  in  the  oonteat,  oc  attempt  to  run  away,  ht 
would  kill  hJm  with  bis  own  hand.  And  he  made  good  his  word.  For  when  some  of  hU  war* 
ikNcs  begsji  to  warar,  he  to  said  to  have  scDok  hli  tomahatrtc  into  the  head  of  one  who  mm 
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«B  «iHV»  ft«n  Ih*  egofliflt    iflw  Am  !»«]•,  vbMk  «m 
to  tht  Indiaiu,  CkintftaJk  binaelf  waat  to  Um  camp  of  the  wlUtes  to  aoUett  p«Me, 

lUi  diief  vnm  wwiM-kahto  for  joaiiy  great  and  aobla  qualities,  and  it  is  saAd  that  hte  ponKfl 
of  ontQcy  vera  osaaxpaMed  by  those  of  ax^  chief  of  his  time.  His  death  was  most  aielanoholij 
aad  depkmbla.  Ba  was  barbarooslj  moidered  by  some  ioftuiated  soldiers,  vhila  he  was  « 
Ipnihiie  St  tile  iMi  at  Fotnt  Pleasaati  to  wliich  place  he  had  gone  rohintaxilyi  Jbr  the  poipost 
afpieapiiiiigpeaee  betireea  the  whites  sad  some  of  the  tribes  that  were  deairoos  of  ecmttnnim 
the  was.  As  he  saw  the  muxdereis  appcoaohingi  and  was  nmde  aoqmainted  ulth  their  otijeety 
landilg  to  his  son,  wlio  had  Just  eonie  to  visit  hinii  he  said,  ^  My  mm,  tkt  Great  SlirirU  htu 
fit  that  VM  dunOd  tUe  togethar^  and  hot  tent  you  to  that  end,  JUiskU  wOI,  and  kt  tis 
.»  Tmnipg  towards  the  miuderars  he  met  them  willi  oomposnze— MV— and  died  with* 
eeitastrqgijk.  His  son  was  shot  upon  the  east  on  whieh  he  was  sUttoc  whan  hia  ftte  was 
intdiaoiee^tohlm. 

WhJOe  our  Idstoriee  recovd  with  aU  posaSUe  minntonsas,  the  details  of  IiuUaa  barbailtlsSi 
how  eeMom  do  they  sst  ftntii,  in  their  tme  Usfat»  those '  *  wioiifi  of  the  Ibdte"  that  made  hta» 
IM  Implaeafrle  Ibe  of  the  white  man. 

Tmmtam^  anotbee  celshrated  chief  of  the  Shawnee  nation,  whoae  name  la  as  ftmillaK  to  the 
4l»srifl»n  piKVle  m  that  of  PliiUip  of  Momt  Hiope>or  Pontlao,  and  which  sl^aflM  a  tiger 
cnueking  for  kis  jirey,  was  bom  about  the  year  1770,  on  the  banks  of  Che  Sdota,  near  the 
pesMtCmicothe.    BU  ftther  wu  killed  hi  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  hi  1774. 

Ihe  sqpeikv  talents  of  Tecomseh,  then  a  yonng  ehle^  had  made  him  oonsplaiKras  In  Cha 
VMlam  WW  whleh  temJiMtod  In  the  tseaty  of  €hmenTiUe  la  179B,  and  heappeemaoon  after, 
tn  eoajunedon  with  his  brother  the  Prophety  to  hsTe  Ibrmed  the  plan  of  a  confalewMgr  of  all 
the  isMimn  tribes  te  tiie  purpose  of  reelsting  the  enoroaohmeints  of  the  whites,  and  dri^ving 
them  baekwpon  their  Atiaatio  ssttl|pents.  In  this  plan  the  Prophet  was  ihst  distlngaished, 
BBBd  It  was  some  ttaae  befiise  it  was  dlsooTored  that  Teoomsdi  was  the  principal  aetos. 

Taovmsah  addieaiad  hfanself  to  the  pecjudlees  and  soperstitions  of  the  Indiana— to  tholr 
lota  of  eouatry-~thsir  thimt  Ibr  war— end  their  ieelingB  of  retenge ;  and  to  erery  pasrion  ttiat 
aaold  uito  and  Inflosnca  them  against  the  whites.  He  thus  acquired,  by  penemaaee,  bf 
aasnming  arts  of  popolazity,  by  dispatching  his  rivals  under  chargea  ef  witeheiaft,  and  Itj  a 
tetmate  janetOM  of  cizonmstanees,  a  poweriU  inflnwwe  over  his  eonnferymen,  whioh  aarved 
lo  keep  Um  IHmttecB  In  constant  ahum  many  yean  befon  the  war  aetoalty  commeneed. 

In  1807  meaaengers  were  sent  to  the  tribes  of  Lake  Superior,  with  speeches  and  the  usual 
JhrmsHHes,  ur^ng  them  to  repair  immediately  to  the  rendesvoos  of  the  Prophet  They  ^rere 
leld  that  the  world  was  ^proaohlng  fks  end ;  that  that  distant  part  of  the  oountcy  would  won 
bo  without  Ui^t,  and  the  inhabitauts  would  be  left  to  grope  their  way  in  total  darknom,  and 
that  the  only  spot  where  they  would  be  able  to  distinguish  objects,  was  the  Prophet's  stattan, 
en  the  Wabash.  Many  cogent  arguments  were  sdso  used  to  induce  them  to  refkaln  ftom  the 
oae  of  civilised  manuftetures,  to  resume  the  bow,  to  obtain  fire  by  the  anelent  meCbod,  to  re- 
Jaot  the  um  of  acdent  ^iriti,  and  to  live  as  In  primitive  times,  befine  they  were  corrupted  by 
tlie  srts  of  the  white  man. 

Numerous  bands  of  the  credulous  Indians,  obeying  t|ils  summons,  d^NOted  Ibr  the  Pzu- 
pibeCs  station,  and  the  whole  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  was  depopulated.  Much  mfliw- 
ItoK  wee  oeeeskmed,  and  numbers  of  the  Bidlans  died  by  the  way ;  yet  in  1806  the  Prophet  had 
eeUeirtod  aimind  him  more  than  a  thousand  wairioxs  tnm.  cQflbsent  tribes-xdeetpaed  as  the 
Boelettsofamightynatloa.  It  was  not  so  eaqr  a  matter,  however,  to  keep  these  motley  bands 
together,  and  they  soon  b^^  to  stray  away  to  their  fbrmer  hunting  grounds,  and  the  pbm 
•f  the  brothen  was  partially  defeated. 

In  1800,  during  the  absence  of  Teeumseh,  General  Hsrrison,  by  direction  of  the  govumment, 
hald  a  treaty  with  several  tribes,  and  purchsssd  of  them  a  large  and  valuable  bcact  of  land  on 
liseWebssh.  When  Teeumseh,  on  his  return,  was  informed  of  this  tzeaty,  his  Indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  Another  council  was  called,  when  Teeumseh  dearly  and  undisguiaedly  msxked 
eat  the  poBey  he  was  determined  to  pursue.  He  denied  the  rig^  of  a  few  tribes  to  sell  thsir 
lands  said  the  Qreat  Spirit  had  given  the  country  to  his  red  children  in  common,  far  a  per* 
plihi el  Inherifaiwwi  that  one  tribe  had  no  ri^^t  to  sell  to  another,  much  less  to  stsangaw.  unlaw 
an  the  trfbos  Joined  in  the  trea^.  "  The  Americans,**  said  he,  <<  have  (friven  us  ftom  tim  s«h 
w&l  shortly  posh  us  Into  the  Iske,  and  we  axe  determined  to  make  a  stand  wheps 
Be  deelaied  that  he  should  adhere  to  tb»  dd  b^wutarfj  and  that  unless  Uie  ]Md» 
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tfioald  ba  gim  «p,  tad  tlw  wUtat  Aoald  tgne  Mrar  to  buJm  modMr  tntlsf 
vltlumt  tiM  oooMnt  of  au  the  tribci,  hla  UDaltanble  re0Olati<»i  wm  v>ar. 

Btffmtl  efalelb  of  difbvuit  trIbM,— Wyandots,  Kidftpoos,  PotowstomSM,  OttewM,  and  Win- 
nabagoefi  then  uom,  «eh  deolaring  his  doteimlnatloa  to  stand  by  Toeamseh,  whom  thay 
bad  eboaen  ttuir  laadar.  Wben  asked,  finally,  if  it  irere  bis  detarminatfon  to  make  war  unleit 
Us  tanns  irere  oomjiUed  witti,  ba  said, "  It  is  my  detexmfaiation ;  nor  will  I  givaiast  to  my  ftet, 
until  I  bATo  united  all  tba  vad  moi  in  the  like  leaolntion.^'  When  Hasilson  toU  him  then 
was  no  probaUUty  that  the  Piasldent  would  sonandar  the  lands  parehasad,  he  said,  ^  Well, 
I  hope  the  Qtaat  Sj^iit  will  pot  sense  enon^  bito  the  bead  of  your  great  chief  to  indnoe  him 
to  dlieot  you  to  give  np  the  land.  It  is  trae,  he  is  so  Ikr  off  he  will  not  ba  Injared  by  the  war. 
He  may  sit  stfll  in  Us  town,  and  drink  bis  wine,  whilst  yon  and  I  will  ba;f«  to  fl|^t  It  oot" 

The  ftiUowing  dxeomstanea,  ehanwtaristte  of  the  qiUt  whleh  ^etuatod  die  luagbty  ehisf^ 
eeenrred  daring  the  oooneiL  After  Tecumseh  had  made  e  speech  to  Qenenl  Banison,  and 
was  about  to  seat  himself  It  was  observed  that  no  ehair  had  been  piaeed  fi>r  him.  One  was 
Lamediataly  ordeied  by  the  Qenand,  and  as  the  interpreter  banded  it  to  him  he  said,  **  Tour 
Cither  reqnesto  you  to  take  e  obair.'*  ^  ifyfatkerT"  said  T^onmsah,  with  great  indignity  of 
aspressinn,  **  lis  sim  if  my  father^  omd  Us  iKrtk  is  mf  motktry  «md  <m  ktr  boBom  wQl  I 
.repose/*'  and  wrapping  bis  maade  around  htm,  be  seated  himsalfj  in  the  Indian  manner,  vpon 
tbegroond. 

The  ezerttons  of  Teemnsah,  in  preparing  Mar  the  war  whiob  IbUowed,  were  eommensorato 
with  the  Tastaess  of  bis  plans;  and  it  is  believed  that  be  visited,  fai  person,  aU  the  tribes  from 
Lake  Brnperior  to  €boKgia^-The  details  of  that  war  have  been  given  in  anotiier  part  of  this 
work.    (See  p.  88.) 

It  li  believed  that  Teenmseh  never  essroised  eroelty  to  prisoners.  In  ft  talk  whleh  be  bad 
with  Qovenor  Harrison,  Just  beftara  hostililles  eommenee^,  the  lattar  ezpraased  *  wish,  ttiat, 
if  war  most  IbUow,  no  unneoessaxy  emelties  shoold  be  allowad  on  dtber  aide ;  to  yrbkHk 
Tooomseh  oordlally  aseentod.  It  is  known  that,  at  one  time,  when  a  body  of  the  Amarieans 
ware  defcatert,  Teoomseb  exerted  himself  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  msssaere  of  the  soldiers,  and 
that,  meeHng  with  a  Chippewa  eUei;  wlio  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  thnats,  he 
buried  his  tomahawk  in  his  head. 

WlMn  Taeumsah  Ml,  the  s|drit  of  independenoe,  wliieh  for  a  whUe  had  anJmafced  the  westaa 
tribes,  seemed  to  perish  with  him ;  and  It  is  not  probable  that  a  ehlaf  wUI  ev«r  again  arisa^  t» 
uatta  them  in  another  oonftdaracy  equally  powerfyu. 

iKALYsia      MiAXis  AND  PiNCKisHAWs.     ^The  Pinckishaws  are  not 

1.  Miami*    mentioned  by  the  French  missionaries,  who  probably  cor- 

1Si£t»Mi  sidered  them  as  part  of  the  Miamis.    The  territory  claimed 

tt^gjttgF  by  these  two  tribes  extended  from  the  Maumee  River  of 

Item.      Lake  Erie  to  the  high  lands  which  separate  the  waters  of 

the  Wabash  from  those  of  the  Kaskaskias  River.     The 

Miamis  occupied  the  northern,  and  the  Pinckishaws  the 

B.  TMrrsie-  southern  portion  of  this  territory.    *The  Miamis  were 

msAm nL  call^  Twighlee*  by  the  Five  Nations,  against  whom  they 

**>«••      carried  on  a  sanguinary  war,  in  alliance  with  the  French. 

I.  With  thB  "They  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  western  tribes  in 

aSm     the  Indian  wars  against  the  United  States.    ^They  have 

iuS»£d    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  lands,  and,  including  the  Pinckishaws, 

were  said  to  number,  in  1840,  about  two  thousand  souls. 


Lmu  TuBSU  was  a  dtotlngulBbed  dblef  of  the  lOamis  daring  the  western  Indian  warf 
wbkh  IbUowed  the  Ameriean  Bevolutlon.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief  and  Mohegan 
wuman,  send  as,  aooordlng  to  the  Indian  law,  the  condition  of  the  woman  adberea  to  the  ofr 
spring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raiaed  to  that  standing  by  bis  superior  talents. 

jMsiinriiig  great  influence  with  the  western  tribes,  as  one  of  their  leaders,  he  fbught  the 
aimiea  of  (lenenl  Hannar,  St.  Chir,  and  General  Wayne,  and,  at  least  in  one  of  the  battlaa, 
the  disastrous  delfeat  of  St.  Clair,  he  had  the  chief  eommand.    It  is  said,  however  that  he  was 


;ur*  Xf  mDUN  TBIBfiS. 


Ml  ftar  (liiMin  QMMtal  W«yM  afc  th*  npldi  tf  «1m  Mmdom,  and  tftab  In  a  MmMO  ImU  tki 
nigjbk  iMfiws  Um  tetUa  heaigoad  MibUowB :  "  We  hare  beaten  th«eii«Biy  twkeimdttr  sepenrf* 
eonBumdem.  We  cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  always  to  attend  ns.  The  Amntieaiis 
ace  now  led  by  a  chief  who  nerer  sleeps :  the  night  and  the  day  are  alike  to  him.  And  daring 
an  Um  time  that  he  has  been  naxtfldng  upon  our  TiUages,  notwithstanding  the  watehfttlneii 
«f  our  yo«ng  men,  wa  hare  Bvrer  been  able  to  sozpxiae  him.  Think  well  of  it.  There  is  some- 
thhig  whi^eRi  me  It  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  hia  olbrs  of  peaoe."  The  other  ehielk, 
bowerer,  decided  against  him,  and  he  did  his  duty  in  the  day  of  battle :  but  the  xeeolfc  pinnreA 
his  anticipations  correct. 

Tram  hie  irresistible  fhry  in  battle  the  Indians  someHmee  called  him  fhe  S^'Windy  or  3V 
mmdos  and  alio  SuimekgaiAy  or  the  Skuk  Shaieey  beeanse  they  aald  he  poesspied  all  the  art 
and  conning  of  that  reptfia.    But  he  is  said  to  hare  been  as  homane  as  he  was  oonrageoaai 
and  that "  Uiere  hare  been  tew  indlTiduals  among  the  abociginee  who  hare  done  so  mnch  t» 
abolish  the  rites  of  human  saextflce." 

When  little  Tortie  became  oonyineed  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  tain,  he  hidaoed 
hia  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agxicoltaral  pursolta.  &i&  1797  he  Tisited  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  celebrated  tzaTcler  Tolney  became  anyi«'iTited  with  Um.  He  gHes  na  soma 
Interosting  inibimatlon  concerning  the  character  of  this  noted  chief. 

little  Turtle  also  became  acquainted,  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  renowned  Polish  patriot 
Koednsko ;  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  him,  that  on  parting,  he  presented  the  chief  a  pafet 
of  beantifnl  pistols,  and  an  elegant  and  Talnable  robe  made  of  sea-otter  akin*  Uttle  Toxtte 
died  at  Voit  Wayne,  in  the  summer  of  1812. 

Ilunois.     'The  Illinois,  formerly  the  most  numerous  analtbisl 
of  the  western  Algonquins,  numbering,  when  first  known,  i.Th^num- 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls,  consisted  of  five  tribes ;  the  ^fg^  JSj^ 
Kaskaskiasy  Cahokias,  Tamaranas,  Peorias,  and  MUchiga-  '^^jj^^ 
ndag;  the  last,  a  foreign  tribe  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi^  but  admitted  into   the  confederacy.     *The  s.7MrM^ 
Illinois,  being  divided  among  themselves,  were  ultimately      *^'    " 
almost  exterminated  by  the  surrounding  hostile  tribes,  and 
the  Iroquois ;  and  when,  in  1818,  they  ceded  all  their  lands 
tc  the  United  States,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
three  hundred  souls. 

KicEAPOos.     'The  Kickapoos  claimed  all  the  country  s.  The  lodh' 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  between  that  river     *^*^* 
and  the  Wabash,  the  southern  part  of  their  territory  having 
been  obtained  by  conquest  from  the  Illinois.   In  1819  they 
made  a  final  cession  of  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 

Sacs  and  Foxes.    *The  Sacs,*  and  the  Foxes  or  Outa-  4.  umuuyjjf 
gamies,  are  but  one  nation,  speaking  the  same  language.  ^aSL    < 
*They  were  first  discovered  by  the  French,  on  Fox  River,  a.  T^sfror^ 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  somewhat  far-  v^^^' 
ther  east  than  the  territory  which  a  portion  of  them  have 
occupied  until  recently.     "The  Foxes  were  particularly  «.  tmt  to. 
hostile  to  the  French,  and  in  ltl2,  in  conjunction  with  ^^tUSSi! 
oome  other  tribes,  they  attacked*  the  French  fort  at  De-  a.  flee  p.   •: 
tPoit,  then  defended  by  only  twenty  men.     The  French 
were  however  relieved  by  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Potowato- 
mies,  and  other  friendly  tribes,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
besieging  force  was  either  destroyed  or  captured. 

*0t  Smeks. 


HI  unsux  TsmiaB.  (Btw  i. 

MMJJLnm      *TKe  Foxes,  united  with  the  Kiokapooe,  drore  the  Iltinoii 

I.  with  am  ^'^™^  *^®^'  settlements  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  com- 

i^'^'^otg.     pelled  them,  in  1722,  to  take  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

.%wuhth$  French  settlements.     'The  lowas,  a  Sioux  tribe,  have 

^"'^^      been  partly  subjugated  by  them  and  admitted  into  their 

alliance.     During  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 

part  of  the  Sacs,  under  their  chief  Black  Hawk*,  fought 

'm^     against  the  Americans.     'In  1830,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 

oeded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mis* 

sissippi,  although  portions  of  these  tribes,  as  late  as  1840> 

were  still  found  east  of  that  river,  and  west  of  the  terri- 

tory  of  the  Chippewas.     The  treaty  of  1830  was  the  cause 

of  a  war  with  a  portion  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winne« 

•.•MP. 474.  bagoes,  usually  called  *<  Black  Hawk's  war."* 

Ob*  <ir  Um  most  promloMit  ehkft  of  fh*  Sacs,  irith  wfaon  m  an  aequtlnted,  tiu  BLACk 
Haws,  Um  ISMlar  in  what  is  nsaal^  caUsd  «  Bl»ck  Hawk's  war."  From  the  aooount  irhioli 
to  has  i^tsn  in  the  narrailTe  of  his  Uft,  dictated  by  himself,  It  appean  that  he  wm  bom  on 
Bock  Biver,  In  IlUnois,  about  the  jear  1767;— that  he  Joined  the  British  la  ihe  second  war 
irith  Gxeat  Britain ;  and  that  he  Ibugfat  with  them  in  1812,  near  Detroit ;  and  probably  was 
a^^sd  in  (he  attack  on  the  tet  at  Sandusky. 

The  war  in  which  Im  was  engaged  In  188B,  was  oeeaskmed,  Hke  moat  In^Qan  wass,  by  dis 
pates  about  lands.  In  July,  1880,  by  treaty  at  Prairie  dn  Chlsn,  tlie  Saos,  Fo9ws,  and  othev 
ttfbes,  sold  thefar  lands  east  of  the  MIsBlsslppI  to  the  United  States.  J&ofa<db  headed  the  party 
of  Sacs  that  made  tlie  treaty,  but  Black  Hawk  was  at  tbte  time  aboent,  and  Ignorant  of  the  pro- 
eeedlngs.  Ue  said  that  Keokack  had  no  right  to  seU  the  lands  of  other  ehlea,--aBd  Keokvwk 
own  promiSBd  that  he  wonkl  attmpt  to  get  back  again  the  village  and  lands  whkh  Black 
Bawk  oocajded. 

In  the  winter  of  1880,  while  Black  Hawk  and  his  party  were  aibssnt,  on  tbefar  vsaal  winter^s 
nnnt,  the  iriiites  came  and  poesessedtlietrbeaatlftil  Tillage  at  the  month  of  Bock  RiTer.  When 
CIm  Indians  returned  tbej  mn  without  a  home,  or  a  lodge  to  corer  tiiem.  Tli«y  howoTar  de- 
clared that  thsgr  would  take  possession  of  their  own  property,  and  tha  whiles,  alaimed,  said 
tktff  vouUL  Uve  and  pUmt  with  the  Indiofu. 

But  disputes  soon  folIowed,^-the  Indians  were  badly  treated,  tike  whites  complained  of 
emeroadunenttf  and  called  upon  the  goTomor  of  Illinois  Ibr  protection,  and  a  fcrce  was  ordered 
oofc  to  remoTo  the  Indians.  Black  Hawk,  howvrer,  agreed  to  a  treaty,  which  was  broken  the 
nma  year  by  both  parties.  War  Ibllowed,  and  Black  Hawk  was  debated  and  taken  priMmen 
(Sup.  476.)  Tlae  fbUowing  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  tha  speech  which  he  made  wlien  he  snrren- 
dared  himself  to  ttie  sgent  at  Prairie  du  Ghien :  (Pra-re  doo  Sbe-ong.) 

*^  Ton  ham  taken  me  prisoner,  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grlered,  ftr  I  expected,  If 
I  d^  not  dafltat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  yon  more  trouble  beflors  I  surrendered. 
I  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush,  but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  flgfattng. 
Tlieibst  ona  was  not  so  wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  oonld  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fighthig,  I 
dstermined.  to  raah  on  yon,  and  Ught  yon  flMse  to  Ikee.  I  Uraglit  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  Ihe  bull^  ^w  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  wUssad  by  our  ears  like  tlie  wind 
Chiongfa  <2m  trees  in  the  winter.  HSj  wariiors  ftU  aroond  me ;  It  be^u  to  look  dismal.  I  saw 
n^  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on  us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  In  a  dark 
elood,  and  kiokad  Hka  a  baU  of  fire,  lliat  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Blaek  Hawk.  His 
hsart  la  dead,  and  no  kmger  beats  quick  in  h|s  bosom.  He  Is  now  a  priaoner  to  the  white 
nan ;  they  wIU  do  with  liim  as  they  wish.  ButhaoiAstandtocturefandisnotafkaidofdaath. 
Bs  li  BO  oomrd.    Black  Hawk  is  an  Indian." 

4.  ns  FMo*  PoTowATOMiss.  *The  Potowatomies  ^rc  intimately  oon- 
Tinlm  Tiected  by  alliance  and  language  with  tlie  Chippewas  and 
ibjS*s    Ottawas.    *In  1671  they  were  found  by  the  French  oa 


tke  ialands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay.  *Id  1710  they  analysis 
mid  removed  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  ^  j^m^. 
cm  lands  previously  occupied  hy  the  Miamis.  *The  Chip-  9  thgmbgr» 
pewaa,  Ottawas,  and  Potowatoraies,  numbering  more  than  ^^^cm 
twenty  thousand  souls,  are  now  the  most  numerous  tribes  ^'Swwmii'. 
of  the  Algonquin  family.  'All  the  other  Algonquin  s.  Qtth»<Mwf 
tribes  were  estimated  in  1840,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  ^^^tS^ 
thousand  aoub. 

Menohomies.    *The  Menonomies,'*'  so  called  from  the  i-Thesb- 
wild  rice  which  grows  abundantly  in  their  country,  are   TSn^ 
found  around  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  and  are  bounded  ^'^SISTKaST' 
en  the  north  by  the  Chippewas,  on  the  south  by  the  Win-  .^c^^mm^. 
nebagoes,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Sioux. 
When  first  visited  by  the  French  Jesuits,  in  1690,  they 
occupied  the  same  territory  as  at  present,      ^hey  are  ^timtw 
supposed  to  number  about  four  thousand  two  hundred       ' 
souls. 


SECTION  III. 

IROQTJOFS    TKIBES. 

*On  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron,  •.  icmuam 
were  found  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  speaking  a  Ian-  ^wS^Sm 
goage  different  firom  the  Algonquin ;  and,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia,  were  found  the 
Tuscaioras,  also  q>eaking  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 
'These  several  divisions  have  been  classed  as  the  **  Iroquois  7.  tmc  mm 
Tribes,"  although  the  term  Iroquois  has  been  generally  "^^'ff*'^*'* 
restricted  to  the  Five  Nations,  who  resided  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  the  present  state  of  New  York. 

HuBONS.    'The  Hurons,  when  first  known  to  the  French,  s.TA«dM> 
eonsisted  ci  four  nations :— 4he  WyandotSf  or  Hurons,  con-     HunU. 
sisting  of  five  tribes,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  confed- 
eracy; the  ilttid»afuiiroi»,  or  Neutral  Nation ;  the  jEr^o^, 
and  the  Andastes.    *The  former  two  possessed  the  terri-  9.  Loeautim 
fcjry  north  of  Lake  Erie,  and  adjoining  Lake  Huron ;  and  ^^'^^^^ 
the  latter  two,  a  territory  south  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ohio.     '*When  the  French  arrived  in  le.  wmnh^- 

^  li9&en  tfu 

yandota 

_    _  HMtiom. 

war  with  their  kindred,  the  Five  Naticxis. 

After  a  long  series  of  wars,  in  1649  the  Five  Nations, 
with  all  their  forces,  invaded  the  Huron  country, — sue 
oessively  routed  their  enemies,  and  massacred  great  num- 
bexB  of  them.    In  the  following  year  the  attack  was  re* 


Canada,  the  Wyandots  were  found  at  the  head  of  a  con-    wpt 
foderacy  of  A^ionquin  tribes,  and  engaged  in  a  deadly  ^^ 


•  Krai  MbN«n«iNclk,(«irfldflet.» 
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uuLYsm.  newed,  and  the  Wyandots  were  entirely  dispersed,  aad 

many  of  them  driven  from  their  country.     The  result  of 

he  same  war  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  the  Wyandot 

1  nfMrton  allies,  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  Ottawa  River.     ^A  part 

mSm^    >f  the  Wyai^ots  sought  the  protection  of  the  French  at 

Quebec;  others  took  refuge  amonff  the  Chippewas  of 

Lake  Superior,  and  a  few  detached  bands  surrendered, 

and  were  incorporated  amon^  the  Five  Nations. 

t.  3^  rto-       'Among  the  Wyandots  who  fled  to  the  Chippewas,  the 

mtr  Mitory.  tribe  of  the  Tionontates  was  the  most  powerful.  After  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  the  Sioux,  in  1671  they  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Michilimaokinac,  where  they  collected 
around  them  the  remnants  of  their  kindred  tribes.  They 
soon  removed  to  Detroit,  where  they  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the 
Five  Nations. 

t.  infiuenee       'The  Wyandots,  although  speaking  a  diflerent  language, 

HouovS^  exerted  an  extensive  influence  over  the  Algonquin  tribes. 

'^fSS^  Even  the  Delawares,  who  claimed  to  be  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Algonquin  nation,  and  called  themselves  the  grand- 
fathers of  their  kindred  tribes,  acknowledged  the  superiority 

4.  Their  wo-  of  the  Wyandots,  whom  they  called  their  uncles.     *Even 

"^^STSm!^  after  their  dispersion  by  the  Five  Nations,  the  Wyandots 
•''*'''^'  assumed  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Ohio  country, 
where  they  granted  lands  to  the  Delawares  and  the  Shaw, 
nees. 

f.  OMraiwt      'Even  Pennsylvania  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  from 

^£23?^''  the  Wyandots  a  deed  of  cession  for  the  north-western  part 
of  the  state,  although  it  was  then  in  the  actual  possession 

f.  ce$tum  qf  of  the  Algouquins.  'Although  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
treJytif    1795,  was  signed  by  all  the  nations  which  had  taken  part 

Qrtenvtue,    .^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Wyaudots  that  the  United 

T.  Thewvan^  States  obtained  the  principal  cession  of  territory.     '^ About 
******       five  hundred  and  seventy  Wyandots  were  still  remaining 
in  Ohio  in  1842.    A  still  smaller  part  of  the  nation,  which 
joined  the  British  during  the  last  war,  resides  in  Canada. 
t.  Locality       'South  of  the  Wyandots,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
tfti^'SllL  Erie,  was  a  Huron  tribe,  which,  on  account  of  the  strict 
mi  Nation."  neutrality  it  preserved  during  the  wars  between  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  other  Hurons,  was  called  the  ''  Neutral 
Nation."     Notwithstanding  their  peaceful  policy,  how- 
ever, most  of  them  were  finally  brought  under  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Five  Nations  not  long  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  Wyandots.* 


•  NoU^WImt  Utde  la  Imowii  of  Ch«  «  Neutral  Nation'*  la  peonliarly  Interesting.  ^  Tht 
Wjrandot  tradition  repesents  them  as  haring  aepaiated  firom  Hm  parent  atook  dmixut  tim 
ttloody  wan  between  their  own  tribe  and  the  Iroquois,  and  haTing  fled  to  the  Bandusli^  Blrer. 
in  Ohio,  Ibr  safety.    Hero  thejr  «eeted  two  fbrti  wittiiii  a  short  d&rtanoe  of  «aeh  other,  ant 
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*The  Bngas,  or  Bries,  a  Huron  tribe,  were  seated  on  avalthw. 
Jhe  southern  shores  of  the  Lake  which  still  bears  their  "ZjH^mZ 
name.     They  were  subdued  by  the  Five  Nations  in  1655, 
but  little  is  known  of  their  history.  *The  AndasieSy  another  JK^>«y  1 
Huron  tribe,  more  formidable  than  the  Eries,  were  located  th^AnSSmi 
a  little  farther  south,  principally  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio.    The  war  which  they  sustained  against  the  Five 
Nations  lasted  more  than  twenty  years,  but  although  they 
were  asmsted  by  the  Shawnees  and  the  Miamis,  they  were 
finally  destroyed  in  the  year  1672. 

or  the  eUdh  of  tho  Hnrou,  whoM  hMorj  It  known  to  lu,  tb*  oiotl  dlidiigablMd  If  Abajbo, 
•r  Kandianmkf  or,  m  ha  wu  ealled  by  tho  whites,  The  Bat.  OharleToix  speak*  of  him  ae  ** « 
mm  of  great  mind,  the  hraTest  of  the  bniTO,  vaA  powwrfitg  altogether  the  bert  qitatttlei  of  any 
eUef  known  to  the  fieneh  in  Canada.'*  Ihiilng  ttie  war  whieh  Do  NonTiUe,  the  fxencli 
goremor  of  Canada,  waged  against  the  Iroquois,  doxiBg  eererai  jaen  sdbseiinfait  to  1686) 
Adeiio,  at  the  head  of  the  Huroos,  rendered  him  effldent  asslstanoe,  under  the  promise  that 
the  war  shoold  not  be  tennJnatcd  until  the  Iroquois,  long  the  inreterate  enemies  of  the  Hurons, 
were  deetroyed,  or  oompletely  humbled.  Tet  such  were  the  successes  of  the  Iroquois,  that,  in 
1688,  the  Vreneh  governor  saw  himself  under  the  neOessity  of  eondndlng  with  them  terms  of 
peaee.  Adarlo,  however,  peraeiTing  that  if  peaoe  were  ooneladBd,  yie  Iroquois  would  be  able 
to  direct  all  thrfr  power  against  the  Hurons,  took  the  fldlowfttg  satsge  means  of  averting  the 


Having  learned  that  a  body  of  Iroquois  depnttes,  under  the  Onondaga  chief  Dekanisonif 
were  on  their  way  to  Montreal  to  conclude  the  n^;otia(lon,  he  and  a  number  of  his  warriors 
lay  In  ambush,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  parlgr,  taking  the  Ommdaga  chief  prisoner. 
The  latter,  asking  Adacjo,  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  igaorBat  that  the  party  surprised 
warn  on  an  embes^  of  peace  to  the  Frenoh,  the  subtle  Hunm,  subduing  his  angry  passions, 
s»pwB<d  hr  greater  surprise  than  Bekauisora— protesting  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  Act,  and 
declaring  that  the  French  themselves  had  directed  him  to  make  the  attack,  and,  as  If  steuck 
with  lenunse  at  having  committed  so  black  a  deed,  he  Immediately  set  all  the  captives  at 
Bherty,  save  one. 

In  order  ftrther  to  carry  out  his  plans,  he  tmdc  Us  remaining  prisoner  to  vi«fc««»i*^M«««*«^ 
and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Frendi  commandant,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  pending 
acfotiatkm  with  the  Iroqucds,  and  who  was  induced,  by  the  artifice  of  Adario,  to  cause  his 
frimmBt  to  be  put  to  deaUi.  The  news  of  this  aflUr  the  cunning  chief  caused  to  be  made 
known  to  the  Lroquoto  by  an  cdd  cepttve  whom  he  had  long  held  in  bondage,  and  whom  he 
sow  caused  to  be  set  at  liberty  Ibr  that  purpoesk 

The  Indlgnatinn  of  the  Iroquois  at  the  supposed  treacheiy  of  the  Frenoh  knew  no  bounds, 
end  although  Be  Nonville  disavowed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  allegations  of  the  Huron,  yel 
Che  flame  once  kindled  could  not  eedly  be  quenched.  The  deep  laid  stratagem  of  the  Huron 
eneeeeded,  and  the  war  wis  carried  on  with  greater  tary  than  ever.  The  Iroquois,  in  the  Al- 
lowing year,  twice  hM  waste  the  Island  of  Montreal  with  fire  and  iword,  carrying  off  several 
hvndzed  prisoners.  Forts  Frontenac  and  magara  were  blown  up  and  abendmed,  and  at  <me 
the  very  ezistenoe  of  the  French  colony  was  threatened*    (See  page  618.) 

Adado  finally  died  at  Montreal,  at  peaoe  with  the  French,  in  the  year  1701.    Behadacoom- 


one  to  tfie  Iroquois,  and  the  other  to  the  Wyandots  and  thdr  aOies,  where  their  war 
might  find  security  and  hospitality,  whenever  they  entered  this  neutral  territory. 

"  Why  so  unusual  a  proposition  was  made  and  acceded  to,  tradition  does  not  tell.  It  u  prob- 
aible,  however,  that  superstition  lent  its  aid  to  the  institution,  and  that  it  may  have  beoa  in- 
debted, far  its  origin,  to  the  feasts,  and  dreams,  and  Joggling  ceremonies,  which  constitnted 
Om  nogftm  at  the  aborigines.  Mo  other  motive  was  snflleiently  poweifU  to  stay  the  hand  of 
vlolenee,  and  to  counteract  the  threat  of  vengeance. 

^  But  an  Intaetlne  feud  finally  arose  In  thU  neutral  nation ;  one  party  espousing  the  cause 
tf  die  Iroquois,  and  the  other  of  their  enemies,  and  like  most  cItII  wars,  this  was  proseeuted 
wtth  relentless  ftey.>*  Thus  the  nation  was  finally  broken  up,— a  paxt  uniting  with  the  vi** 
%HlkfOB  Inqools,  and  fhe  rsst  eieaplag  westward  with  the  Itagltive  vrji»iiliot§,-^Sekookn^ 
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WM  made,  «Dd  nothinc  was  omUtod  which  oonld  inapira  tha  In-law  praMDt  with  a  oooTictiop 
of  yia  gnat  saspeet  in  which  ha  waa  held  by  the  Viench. 

ANALTBia      The  Pivb  Nations.  {Iroqwis  Proper,)    *The  confeie* 
1.  Ttte  dif-   '*®y  generally  known  as  the  "  Five  Nations,"  but  called 
»f?5?ffiS  ^y  *^  French  "Iroquois;"  by  the  Algonquin  tribes  "Ma- 
f^Moftow  ^^*^"  ^'^  "  Mingoes  ;"♦  and  by  the  Virginians,  "  Massawo- 
^         '  meks;"  possesMd  the  country  south  ofthe  River  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Ontario,  extending  from  the  Hudscm  to  the 
upper  branches  of  the  All^hany  River  and  Lake  Erie, 
fcgtoyff  ■They  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  five  tribes ;  the  Mo- 
eenft&aen,  howks,  the  OnddoSy  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the 
Seneca^*    The  great  councM-fire  of  the  confederacy  was 
in  the  89>eoial  keeping  of  the  Onondagas,  and  by  them  waa 
always  kept  burmng. 
^iiScSlfJ^      'It  is  not  known  when  the  confederacy  was  formed,  but 
eracif.      it  is  supposed  that  the  Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  were  tha 
wHmfM  tMETv  yo^u^er  members,  and  were  compelled  to  join  it    *When 
•jrrjgoBgf  the  Five  Nations  were  first  discovered,  they  were  at  war 
tkmt.      with  nearly  all  the  surrounding  tribes.    They  had  already 
carried  their  conquests  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna;  and  on  the  north  they  continued  to  wage  a 
iTtMcftaAi-  vigorous  warfare  against  the  Hurons,  and  the  Algonquina 
'*^'  ^    of  the  Ottawa  River,  until  those  nations  were  finally  sub 
TtaJMat.   dued.  .  The  Eries  were  subdued  and  almost  destroyed  by 

them  in  1655. 
^ttuSSaSS^  'As  early  as  1667  they  had  carried  their  victorious  armi» 
md  ottmw.  against  the  Miamis,  and  the  Ottawas  of  Michigan ;  and  in 
nuMimm.  1672  the  final  ruin  of  the  Andastes  was  accomplished.  In 
1701  their  excursions  extended  as  far  south  as  the  waters 
of  Cape  Fear  River;  and  they  subsequently  had  repeated 
SmtSdSi  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  Cherokees  and  the  Catawbas,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  nearly  exterminated  by  them.  When,  in  1744, 


they  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  abso- 
lutely  insisted  on  the  continued  privilege  of  a  war-path 
through  the  ceded  territory.  From  the  time  of  the  first 
settlements  in  the  country  they  uniformly  adhered  to  the 
British  interests,  and  were,  alone,  almost  a  counterpoise  to 
the  general  influence  of  France  over  the  other  Indian  na- 
lj^.Sgt  tions.  'In  1714  they  were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  from 
Satiam.**  North  Carolina,  since  which  time  Uie  confederacy  has  been 
called  the  Six  Nations. 

^'anmtSm'      ^'^^®  P*"^  ^®y  **^^  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is 
tt«cgi<»it  thus  noticed  by  De  Witt  Clinton : — "  The  whole  confede. 
racy,  except  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  Oneidas,  took  up 
arms  against  us.   They  hung  like  the  sc3rthe  of  death  upon 


•  Hbatana  "  lfH«i>'*  or  **  UngMS**  waa  mora  paxttetOarly  appUad  to  Om  U6hawki. 
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Ae  rdar  of  otif  aettlenients,  and  their  deeds  are  inscribed,  analtbul 

with  the  scalping-knife  and  the  tomahawk,  in  characters  ^ 

»f  blood,  on  the  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry- Valley, 

and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk."     Since  the  close  of 

that  war  they  have  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the 

States.     *The  M(^awks,  however,  were  obliged,  in  1780,   t.T/»Mi^ 


to  abandon  their  seats  and  take  refuge  in  Canada.   *In  the  %  tas  rmm^ 
bej^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  numbers  of  the  ^^SSulocLt- 
Iroquois  tribes  amounted  to  forty  thousand.    They  are  now   ^^SH* 
reduced  to  about  seven  thousand,  only  a  small  remnant  of      '^^^ 
whom  now  remain  in  the  State  of  New  York.     The  re- 
mainder  are  separated,  and  the  confederacy  is  broken  up« 
a  part  being  in  Canada,  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay, 
and  others  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

■For  the  ascendency  which  the  Five  Nations  acquired  »  Cawmjf 
over  the  surrounding  tribes,  several  causes  may  be  assigned.  gHoAtcA  om 
They  were  farther  advanced  in  the  few  arts  of  Indian  life  acquired  aow 
than  the  Algonquins,  and  they  discovered  much  wisdom  in  *^*ti^t!SS!^ 
their  internal  policy,  particularly  in  the  formation  and  long  ThHr  inters 
continuance  ot  their  confederacy, — in  attacking,  by  turns,   "**'''^* 
the  disunited  tribes  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and 
instead  of  extending  themselves,  and  spreading  over  the 
countries  which  they  conquered,  remaining  concentrated 
in  their  primitive  seats,  even  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
successes. 

^Their  geographical  position  was  likewise  favoraUe,  for  «.  tmt  «• 
they  were  protected  against  sudden  or  dangerous  attacks,  "^'^SL'^ 
on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  south  by  exten- 
flive  ranges  of  mountains.     'Their  intercourse  with  Eu-  s.Thairim' 
Topeans,  and  particularly  with  the  Dutch,  at  an  early  wm  sun- 
period,  by  supplying  them  with  fire-arms,  increased  their     ***'^ 
relative  superiority  over  their  enemies;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English,  especially  in  New  England,  generally 
took  great  precaution  to  prevent  xhe  tribes  in  their  vicinity 
from  oeing  armed,  and  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  at 
the  north  and  west,  were  but  partially  supplied. 

Qm  ot  tb*  euUert  efaieft  of  th«  Fire  Natfoing,  fdOx  whom  bbUny  makM  w  aofoatntod,  wmi 
QAMAMOaukf  who  VM  (UstingidBlied  tx  hla  ngiAdty,  wisdom,  and  aloqneiMe.  Ho  ifl  Ural 
brought  to  oar  nodoo  b/  ft  maolj  and  magDAnimoiu  apaoeh  wbkix  ho  mado  to  tho  Ikvaoli 
BDvenuv-ganeral  of  Ganada,  M.  Do  La  Bam,  who,  in  IfiM,  manahad  Into  flia  eoontiy  of  tho 
InxgaaU  to  Kubdno  them.  A  mortal  aiclmaM  hsring  brdken  out  in  tho  Kcsnoh  annj,  Be  La 
Basra  thovgfaft  it  expedtent  to  attempt  to  diagnSae  his  dealgos  of  immadiato  war ;  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  in  >  lofty  tone  ho  thwataoed  hort»itiM  if  the  terms  of  ftiture  peace  wiileh  ho  oflbrad 
wwa  not  oompUBd  with.  Qanagiilft,  an  Onondi^  chief,  appointed  hj  the  ooumdl  to  replj  to 
Um,  first  arose,  and  waUced  aaTend  times  afound  the  circle,  when,  addressiag  htmself  to  tlM 
fgoffmaatf  he  began  es  fi>UovB : 

'^  Tonnoodio ;«  I  honor  yon,  and  (he  wattiors  that  are  with  me  Ukewiso  honor  you.    Ton 

•Tko  Iroquois  pm  tho  name  Yonnondio  to  the  goremors  of  Canada,  and  CorUof  to  thft 
pWMDonofJNewfoifc. 
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iBJKywtiii  ha>.lhitthfNi  joax  gpeeoh.  I  now  iMgin  nlM.  MjirocdtmateliutotovMclLjw 
mn.    KeMrtrew  to  them. 

**  YomtomUo  ;  you  muBfe  haToiteUered,  when  you  left  Quebec,  that  the  sun  had  homed  up 
all  the  ftneets,  which  zender  onr  oonntxy  Inaccessible  to  the  French ;  or  that  the  lakes  had  so 
fvvTerflown  their  banks,  Hiat  Ih^  had  surroonded  oar  castlee,  and  that  it  was  impossible  fat 
oa  to  get  oat  of  them.  Toe,  sorely,  you  most  hare  dreamed  so,  and  the  eorloel^  of  seeing  ■• 
great  a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  tax.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  sinoe  that  I  and  the  war- 
lion  hem  present  are  come  to  assure  you  that  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondogas,  Oneidas,  and 
Mohawks,  are  yet  aliTe.  I  thank  you  in  their  name  ibr  bringing  back  into  their  country  tha 
oalomet,  which  your  predeeesMr  reoeiTed  at  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you  that  yoa 
laft  under  gnmnd  that  murdering  hatchc*  that  haa  so  ofteD  been  dyed  In  Om  blood  of  the 
Tnill^fflSi 

"  Hear  Yomiondio;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  my  eyes  (^wn ;  and  the  sun  which  enlightena 
me,  discorers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  ha 
were  dreaming.  He  says  tliat  he  came  to  the  lake,  only  to  smoke  the  great  calumet  with  the 
Onondagas.  Bvl  Ganagula  says  that  lie  sees  the  contrary ;  that  it  waa  to  knock  them  on  tha 
head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  armactf  the  FruMdi.  I  see  Yonnondio  raying  in  a  camp 
of  sick  men,  whose  Utos  the  Qreat  Spirit  haa  saTed  by  inflicting  this  sleknesa  on  them.** 

In  this  stoain  of  indignant  contempt  the  Tenerable  chief  continued  at  some  length— disclos- 
ing  the  perfidy  of  the  French  and  their  weakness — proclaiming  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  his  people  and  adHring  the  French  to  take  care  for  the  fiiture,  lest  ihey  should. choke  tha 
tree  of  peace  so  recently  plantad. 

De  Ia  Baxre,  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  the  cUsI^  and  morUfled  at  the  lasnlt  of 
the  expedition,  immediately  returned  to  HontreaL 

One  of  the  meet  renowned  warriors  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  was  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Hxir- 
BUCK,  who,  with  many  of  his  nation,  assisted  the  KnglJsh  against  the  French  in  the  year  175ft. 
He  was  intimate  with  8far  WUiam  Johnson,  whom  he  ftequently  Tiaited  at  the  house  of  tha 
latter.  At  one  time,  being  present  when  Sbr  William  receiTcd  firom  Bnt^and  soma  liohly  em- 
broidered suite  of  clothes,  he  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  than.  Ha 
went  away  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  with  much  graTity  told  Sir  Wil- 
liam that  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  The  latter  fery  opncemedly  derired  to  know  what  it  was. 
Hendriek  told  him  he  had  drsamed  that  Air  William  had  presented  him  one  of  his  new  suite 
ofuniibrm.  Sir  WilUam  could  not  reftise  the  present,  and  the  ehief  went  away  much  delighted. 
Some  time  after  the  General  met  Hendriek,  and  told  him  A«  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Theehief^ 
although  doubtless  mistrusting  the  plot,  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  waa,  as  Sir  William 
had  done  before.  The  General  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendriek  had  presented  him  a  certain 
tract  of  Taluable  land,  wliich  he  described.  The  chief  immediately  answered,  "  It  is  youn  ;'* 
but,  shaking  his  head,  seid,  *'  Sir  William,  me  no  dream  with  you  again." 

Hendriek  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Geoige  in  1765.  When  General  Johnson  waa 
about  to  detach  a  small  part^  against  the  French,  he  asked  Hendrick's  opinion,  whether  tha 
force  were  suilicient,  to  which  the  chief  replied,  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few.  If 
tb^  are  to  be  killed  they  are  too  many."  When  it  waa  proposed  to  divide  the  detachmenc 
Into  three  partice,  Hendriek,  to  express  the  danger  of  the  plan,  taking  tiiree  sticks,  and  put- 
ting them  together,  said  to  the  General,  "  You  see  now  that  it  is  diflleult  to  break  theee ;  baj 
take  them  one  by  one  and  yon  may  break  them  easily." 

When  the  eon  of  Hendriek,  who  waa  also  in  the  battle,  was  told  &at  his  flither  was  killed,-^ 
putting  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  giving  the  usual  Indian  groan,  he  declared  that  ha  waa 
■tlU  alive  in  tliat  place,  and  stood  there  in  his  son. 

iKMAir  was  a  distJngnlshed  Iroquois  (or  Bllngo)  chief;  of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  It  is  said,  that, 
**  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatneas  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any,  in  any  nation,  ever 
aorpassed  liOgan."  He  was  uniformly  the  friend  of  the  whites,  until  the  spring  of  1774,  when 
aU  his  relatives  were  barbarously  murdered  by  them  without  provocation.  He  then  took  up 
the  hatehet,  engaged  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  other  tribes  to  act  with  him,  and  a  bloody 
war  followed.  The  Indians  however  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  in  October  1774,  and  peace  soon  followed.  When  the  propoeals  of 
yeaoe  were  aobmitted  to  Logan,  he  is  said  to  hava  made  the  following  memorable  and  weL 
known  speech. 

<*  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungiji  and  he  §•*• 
Um  no  meat ;  If  arer  be  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not. 
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tte  eoosn  «f  tbe  lut  long  aod  bloody  war,  liOgaaii  xaoafiua  Idid  In  hii  Mbto,  aa 
adfoeate  i>r  petice.  Smell  mm  mj  ton  Ibr  tba  whites,  tbat  my  coojikzyman  pointed  u  Oiey 
H—nri,  and  nid, '  JLo^cm  ia  the  fiimd  of  white  men.' 

**  I  had  eren  thought  tc  hare  Ured  with  you,  but  for  the  Injiuiea  of  one  man.  OolotuI 
Cnsop^  the  last  ipTing,  In  cold  blood,  and  mproToked,  mordered  all  the  roIationB  of  Logan, 
notaTin  apaxiog  my  women  and  children. 

"Zlwremnanotadropofmy  bloodintheveinaofany  ttTingcreatnze.  This  ealled  on  ma 
ftr  lefcnge.  I  have  eoogfat  It.  I  have  kiUed  many.  I  have  fliUy  glutted  my  Tengeanee. 
For  my  eoontqr)  I  r^Jcdoe  at  the  beama  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  la 
Vhe  Joy  of  ftar.  X«sttn  n«Ter  felt  ftar.  He  will  not  turn  on  hia  beel  to  aare  Ulb.  Who  If 
texw  to  mourn  for  Logan  T^-Jint  one !" 

Of  this  specimoi  of  Indian  eloquence  Mr.  JellBrBon  remarics,  "  I  may  ehaUanga  all  the  en* 
iona  of  Semosthenea  and  Cioero,  and  of  any  more  «min*»t  orator,  if  Snrope  has  Aunkhed 
jEMve  eminent,  to  produce  a  ain^e  peasage  superior  to  the  speeoh  of  Logan.** 

TsATxmiASxaA,  known  to  the  whites  as  Colonel  Joseph  BratU,  was  a  celebrated  Iroquoia 
eUef  of  the  Mohawk  tribe.  He  waa  bom  about  the  year  17^  and  at  the  age  of  ninoftnrn  waa 
aana  by  Sir  WUUam  Johnson  to  Lebanon,  in  Connectleut,  where  he  reeeiTed  a  good  Sn^^iah 
wlurraiirm.  It  haa  been  said  that  he  waa  but  half  Indian,  but  this  Is  now  belieyed  to  be  an 
error,  wiiieh  probably  arose  from  the  known  foot  that  he  waa  of  a  lighter  fi?mpkiilffin  than  hia 
oounlsymen  in  generaL 

He  went  to  BngUnd  in  1775,  and  after  his  return  took  up  arms  againat  the  Americana,  and 
reoeiTed  a  Colonel's  ooounisslon  in  the  English  anny.  "  ComblnLig  the  natural  aagaoUiy  of 
the  Indian,  with  the  skUl  and  science  of  the  drilizod  man,  he  waa  •  fozmldable  foe,  and  ft 
dreadful  terror  to  the  firondera."  He  commanded  the  Indians  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana, 
which  resulted  In  the  death  of  General  Herkimer  :*  he  was  engaged  in  the  deatruotion  of 
Wyoming,t  and  the  daaolatinn  of  the  Cherry  Valley  settlementB,t  but  he  was  dffftmtmt  by  tba 
Americana,  under  General  SulliTan,  in  the  "  Battle  of  the  Chemung.") 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  bloody  scenes  in  which  Brant  waa  engaged,  many  aota  of 
clemency  are  attributed  to  him,  and  he  himself  asserted  that,  during  the  war,  he  had  killed 
but  <me  man,  a  prisoner,  in  cold  blood— «n  act  which  he  ever  after  regretted ;  although,  in 
that  caaa,  he  acted  under  the  belief  that  the  prisoner,  who  had  a  natural  hedtancy  of  speech, 
waa  eqnirocating,  In  answering  the  questions  put  to  him. 

After  peace  had  been  concluded  with  England,  Brant  frequently  uaed  hia  exertions  to  pre- 
vent hostilities  between  the  States  and  the  Western  tribes.  In  1779  ho  waa  legally  married  to 
an  Indian  daughter  of  a  Colonel  Orogban,  with  whom  he  had  preriously  liTed  according  to 
tibe  Indian  manner.  Brant  finally  settled  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he 
Bred  after  the  Sn|^h  foahion.  He  died  in  1807.— One  of  his  sons  haa  been  •  member  of  the 
Qpinn^i  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada. 

An  Oneida  chief  of  some  distinction,  by  the  name  of  SiixvAirnoA,  was  ccntemporazy  with 
0M  miadonary  EirUand,  to  whom  he  became  a  conTert.  He  lired  many  years  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  Ufo  a  beUeyer  in  Christianity. 

In  eariy  Ufo  he  waa  much  addicted  to  Intozieation.  One  night,  while  on  a  TMt  to  Albany 
to  settle  some  affairs  of  Wm  tribe,  he  became  intoxicated,  and  In  the  morning  fouikd  himself 
In  the  street,  stripped  of  all  his  ornaments,  and  nearly  cTery  article  of  clothing.  This  brought 
hfan  to  a  sense  of  his  duty — ^his  pride  rerolted  at  his  self-degradation,  and  he  reaohred  that  ho 
would  nevw  again  dellyer  himself  OTer  to  the  power  of  siroftg  toaUr. 

In  the  Berolulionaxy  war  this  chief  Induced  most  of  the  Oneidas  to  take  up  arma  In  fovor 
of  the  Americans.  Among  the  Indians  ho  waa  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  *  the  white 
Boan'a  fiiuid.'— He  llTod  to  the  adTanced  age  of  110  years,  and  died  in  1819.  To  one  who 
tislted  htm  a  short  time  befixce  his  death,  he  said,  "  I  am  an  aged  hMnlock  j  the  winds  of  a 
bandied  winters  haTe  whistled  through  my  branches,  and  I  am  dead  at  the  top.  The.genera- 
to  which  I  belonged  has  run  away  and  left  me :  why  I  live,  the  great  Good  S|Mt  only 
Pray  to  the  Lord  that  I  may  have  patience  to  wait  for  my  ^>pointed  time  to  die."--» 
attachment  to  Mr.  KlrUand  he  had  often  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  buried  near 
Mm,  that  he  might  (to  use  his  own  expression,) '  Go  vp  wilh  him  at  the  great  resuneetutn.'* 
Bis  leqoeat  was  granted,  and  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  minister,  there  to  wan 
of  the  Lord  In  whom  he  trusted. 
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OmoC  tli»  aoflt  noted  «hMi  «r  tte  Bcnaaik  Mb«  ma  8AWnwAS«A,  mUbA  >y  llw  iAIIm 
lUdJfuku,  ^Utlioiigkli«WMgaito7Oiai4(ftttlMtiiiMof<ii0BfST<Aiitb«,  yol  hii  tfOtlTKjs^^ 
mtelUgenoe  then  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bzltiflh  oflknra,  who  pcnanted  Um  a  riefaly 
•nhraideiwl  aoarlet  Jaclwt.  Thli  he  wore  on  all  pnbllo  oeieaidAnSi  tnd  from  th!a  dromiistanoe 
rdgfnated  the  oame  h7  which  he  b  known  to  tbe  white*. 

Of  hia  early  lift  we  haTe  the  following  Inteieeting  remiiiiaoeBee.  When  Laitjetti,  in  18SS, 
wae  at  Bvtfhlo,  Bed  JaolLat,  among  othen,  called  to  eee  him.  Daring  the  convwaatlon,  he 
aeked  the  General  if  he  leooUeeted  being  pseaent  at  a  gnat  oonneil  of  all  the  Indian  nadona, 
held  at  fort  Sohnyler  in  1784.  LaAjette  replied  that  he  had  not  fbrgotten  thai  great  event, 
and  aaked  Red  Jacket  if  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  yovmg  cUef^  who,  in  that  coandl, 
oppoaed  with  such  eloquence  the  burying  of  the  tomahawk.  Bed  Jackal  replied,  **!&  is  he^ 
/an  f  0M.  The  dedded  enemy  of  ttM  Americana,  ao  long  aa  the  hope  of  aoocearfUly  opposing 
them  remained,  but  now  their  troe  and  lUthftil  ally  onto  death.'' 

During  the  aeoond  war  with  Great  Britain,  Bed  Jacket  enllated  on  the  American  aide,  and 
iriiile  he  ftoi^t  with  bravery  and  intrepidity,  in  no  inatanee  did  he  exhibit  the  ferocity  of  the 
mvage,  or  dlagrabe  hlmaelf  by  any  act  of  inhumanity. 

Of  the  many  truly  eloquent  apeechea  of  Red  Jacket,  and  noticea  of  the  powerftil  eflhota  of  hf 
oaaUMty,  aa  deaerfbed  by  eye-witneaaea,  we  regret  that  we  haTe  not  room  fbr  eztracta.    One 
who  knew  him  intimately  fn  more  than  thirty  yearaapeaka  of  him  in  the  following  terma. 

*'  Red  Jacket  was  a  perfect  Indian  in  every  reapect ;  in  eoatume,  in  hia  contempt  of  the  dresa 
of  the  whke  men,  In  hia  hatred  and  oppoeltlon  to  the  miaalonariea,  and  in  hia  attachment  to, 
and  Tonoration  for  the  ancient  cuatoma  aud  tnuHtions  of  hia  tribe.  He  had  a  contempt  for  the 
Btagliah  language,  and  diadained  to  uae  any  other  than  hia  own.  He  waa  the  lineat  apecimen 
of  the  Indian  character  that  I  erer  knew,  and  auatained  it  with  more  dignity  than  any  other 
chief.  He  waa  second  to  none  in  authority  in  hia  tribe.  Aa  an  orator  he  waa  unequalled  by 
any  Indian  I  ever  aaw.  Hia  language  waa  beautiAil  and  flguratlTe,  aa  the  Indian  language 
alwaya  la,— and  deUrered  with  the  greatest  eaae  and  fluency.  Hia  geadculation  waa  eaay, 
gtacefttl,  and  naturaL  £Qa  Toloe  waa  diatinct  and  clear,  and  he  alwi^a  apoke  with  great  ani- 
mation. His  memory  waa  very  retcntiTC.  I  have  acted  aa  interpreter  to  moat  of  hia  apeechea, 
to  which  no  translation  could  do  adequate  Justice." 

A  abort  time  before  the  death  of  Bed  Jacket  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  change  in  hia  foelinga 
teapectlng  Ohiiatianity.  He  repeatedly  remarked  to  hia  wifo  that  he  waa  aorry  that  he  had 
peraeeuted  h«  for  attending  the  reUgiona  meetinga  of  the  Chriatlan  party, — that  ahe  waa  right 
and  he  waa  wrong,  and,  aa  hia  dying  adrice,  told  her,  "  Ferswers  in  your  religion^  it  is  tJu 
right  toay.» 

He  died  near  BufUo,  in  January,  1832,  at  the  age  of  78  yean. 

Another  noted  Seneca  chief  waa  called  Vaucxb'b  Beothib.  He  waa  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
the  French  in  the  "  Vrench  and  Indian  war."  He  fought  againat  the  Americana  during  the 
Rerolution,  but  he  took  part  with  them  during  Jbe  aeoond  war  with  Great  Britain,  although 
then  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  waa  an  able  orator,  although  periu^K  not  equal  to  Bed 
Jacket. 

Vrom  one  of  hia  apeechea,  delivered  in  a  coundl  at  Geneaee  Blver  in  1798,  we  give  an  ez- 
traot,  containing  one  of  the  moat  anbUmemetaphora  ever  uttered.  Speakingof  Um  warofUie 
Bavolttlion  he  aald, "  Thia  great  oontsat  threw  the  inhabitanta  of  thia  whole  ialand  into  a  givat 
tsmult  and  conftadon,  like  a  raging  whirlwind,  which  tears  up  the  treea,  and  toaaea  to  and  fro 
the  leavea,  ao  that  no  one  knows  ftram  whimce  they  come,  or  where  they  will  lUl.  At  Ungtk 
tke  Orsat  l^phit  spoke  to  the  whirkoindj  and  it  vxu  stiU.  A  clear  and  uninterrupted  aky 
appeared.  The  path  of  peace  waa  opened,  and  the  chain  of  friendahlp  waa  once  more  made 
bright" 

Other  diaUngniahed  cUeft  of  ttie  Senegaa  were  Cour  Pulsvtib,  Halt  Towk,  and  Bra  Tmei  ; 
an  of  whom  were  friendly  to  the  Americana  after  the  Bevolution.    The  fonner  waa  with  the 
JSngliah  at  Braddoek*a  deftat,  and  aubaequently  had  several  oonlbrences  with  Preaident  Wash 
kngton  on  anbjecta  relating  to  tlie  affdra  of  hia  nation.    He  waa  an  ardent  advocate  of  temper 
nnce.    He  died  in  March,  1888,  aged  upwaxda  of  100  yearn. 

ANALYSIS.      TnscAROBAS.     'The  southern  Iroquois  tribes,  found  oa 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  and  ex« 


^^  tending  from  the  most  northern  tributary  streams  of  th« 
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Chowin  to  Cape  Fear  River,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  AKALYan. 
the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  sea-shore,  have  been  generally  Tf^woiir^ 
called  TuscararaSy  although  they  appear  to  have  been  ***|S!!2ir^ 
known  in  Virginia,  in  early  times,  under  the  name  of     ^SS^ 
Monacans.     The  Monacans,  however,  were  probably  an 
Algonquin  tribe,  either  subdued  by  the  Tuscaroras,  or  in 
alliance  with  them.     Of  the  southern  Iroquois  tribes,  the 
principal  were  the  Chotoans,  the  Mehetrins  or  Tuleloes,  the 
NoUatoays  and  the  Tusccaroras;  the  latter  of  whom,  by  &r 
Che  most  numerous  and  powerful,  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  group. 

'The  Tuscaroras,  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  south- 1.  wvafiM 
em  Indians,  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Carolina  JUS^Stoir 
settlements  from  the  autumn  of  1711  to  the  spring  of  1713.'  ^^^^^^ 
They  were  finally  subdued,  and,  with  most  of  their  allies,  t.  n^n 
removed  north  in  1714,  and  joined  the  Fixit  Nations,  thus  TSSai"** 
making  the  SixQi,  'So  late  as  1820,  however,  a  few  of  ••  gg<y«^» 
the  Nottaways  were  still  in  possession  of  seven  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia. 

SECTION  IV. 

GATAWBAS,   CHBKOKfiSS,   UCHEES  AND   NATCHES. 

Catawbas.  -  ^The  Catawbas,  who  spoke  a  language  4.  Locanty^f 
different  from  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  occupied  the  **«^^«~*** 
country  south  of  the  Tuscaroras,  in  the  midlands  of  Caro- 
lina.  *They  were  able  to  drive  away  the  Shawnees,  who,  s  T»efr*flt- 
•oon  after  their  dispersion  in  1672,  formed  a  temporary  'JSfStoJj^* 
settlement  in  the  Catawba  country.     In  1712  they  are  '^i^,^ 
found  as  the  auxiliaries  of  Carolina  against  the  Tuscaroras*  cSoX^and 
In  1715  they  joined  the  neighboring  tribes  in  the  confede-  thBCfunkem. 
racy  against  the  southcrm  colonies,  and  in  1760,  the  last 
time  they  are  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  South  Caro- 
lina, they  were  auxiliaries  against  the  Cherokees. 

*They  are  chiefly  known  in  history  as  the  hereditary  •.  wan  wuh 
Ibes  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  by  whom  they  were,  finally,  ***  '"»««•<•• 
nearly  exterminated.  'Their  language  is  now  nearly  ex-  7.  Tfieirian- 
tinct,  and  the  remnant  of  the  tribe,  numbering,  in  1840,  'jSnlSXd^ 
less  than  one  hundred  souls,  still  lingered,  at  that  time,  on  j»»^^»«»«  •««'»• 
a  braoch  of  the  Santee  or  Catawba  River,  on  the  borders 
of  North  Carolina. 

Cheroixes.   'Adjoining  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Cataw-  8.  Loeamyqf 
bas  on  the  west,  were  the  Cherokees,  who  occupied  the   ^^imST^ 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Tenne0see,  as  far  west  as 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  highlands  of  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama.  "They  probably  expelled  the  Shawnees  from  J^JgS'J/S^ 
the  o)untry  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  appear  to  have  been  **^*^^*" 
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ANALYsia.  perpetually  at  war  with  some  branch  of  that  wanderiji^ 
I.  Their  am-  nation.  *In  1712  they  assisted  the  English  against  the 
'SinV™  Tuscaroras,  but  in  1715  they  joined  the  Indian  confede 

racy  against  the  colonies. 

»^H(D»«w»      "Their  long  continued  hostilities  with  the  Five  Nations 

tiatumt,  mi  Were  terminated,  through  the  interference  of  the  British 

aiiSmSr^h  government,  about  the  year  1750  ;  and  at  the  commence* 

the  Britteh.  ^^q^^  gf  the  Subsequent  French  and  Indian  war,  they  acted 

as  auxiliaries  of  the  British,  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
J,  ig^tHj*  Fort  Du  Quesne.*  "Soon  after  their  return  from  this  ex- 
a. DooKane.  P^tion,  how^ever,  a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  the 

English,  which  was  not  effectually  terminated  until  1761. 

4.  Their  oon^  *They  joined  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 

^Rnoht-  after  the  close  of  which  they  continued  partial  hostilities 

£??f/a?1irt  until  the  treaty  of  Holston,  in  1791 ;  since  which  time  they 

Q.  Bruain.   Y^^cvQ  remained  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  during 

the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  tliey  assisted  the  Ameri- 

cans  against  the  Creeks. 
B^^jrfrrfvo.      *The  Cherokees  have  made  greater  progress  in  civiliza- 
uuiotu*^  tion  than  any  other  Indian  nation  within  the  United  States, 

and  notwithstanding  successive  cessions  of  portions  of  their 

territory,  their  population  has  increased  during  the  last 

fifty  years.     They  have  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi, 

and  their  number  now  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand 

souls. 

One  of  the  mott  renuirkable  discorerles  of  modem  times  has  been  mude  by  a  Cherokee  In- 
dian,  named  Qiobok  Guxbb,  or  Sequoyah,  This  Indian,  who  was  unacquainted  with  any 
language  but  his  own,  had  seen  English  books  in  the  missionary  schools,  and  was  infbrmed 
that  the  characters  represented  the  words  of  the  spoken  language.  Filled  with  enthusiasm,  he 
then  attempted  to  Ibrm  a  written  language  for  his  nadTe  tongue.  He  first  endearored  to  have 
a  separate  character  for  each  word,  but  he  soon  saw  the  impracticability  of  this  method.  Next 
discovering  that  thn  same  sylli^les,  Tarlously  combined,  i>erpetuaUy  recurred  in  differenft 
words,  he  formed  a  character  for  each  syllabU,  and  soon  completed  a  syUobie  alphabet^  of  eighty- 
llTe  characters,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  express  all  the  words  of  the  language. 

A  natlTe  Cherokee,  after  learning  these  eighty -flTe  characters,  requiring  the  study  of  only  a 
few  days,  could  read  and  write  the  language  with  Ikcility ;  his  education  in  orthography  being 
then  complete ;  whereas,  in  our  langua^,  and  in  others,  an  individual  is  obliged  to  leani  the 
orthogTi4>hy  of  many  thousand  words,  requiring  the  study  of  yearSy  before  he  can  write  the 
language ;  so  dhferent  is  tiie  orthography  from  the  pronunciation.  The  alphabet  formed  b/ 
this  uneducated  Cherokee  soon  superseded  the  English  alphabet  in  the  books  published  for  tht 
use  of  the  Cherokees,  and  in  1826  a  newspaper  called  the  Cherokee  FkaniXy  was  established  in 
the  Cherokee  nation,  printed  in  &e  new  characters,  with  an  English  translation. 

At  first  it  appeared  incredible  that  a  language  so  copious  as  the  Cherokee  should  have  but 
eighty-five  syllahlea,  but  tills  was  found  to  be  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  language — the 
almost  uniform  prevalence  of  vocal  or  nanl  terminations  of  syllables.  The  plan  adopted  by 
Guess,  would  therefore,  probably,  have  fltiled,  if  applied  to  any  other  language  than  the 
Cherokee. 

We  notice  a  Cherokee  chief  by  the  name  of  Bpiokued  Shakb,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  of  his  nation  which  had  been  convened  for  Che  purpose  of 
hearing  read  a  talk  from  President  Jackson,  on  the  subject  of  removal  beyond  the  Mississipfi 
The  ipeech  shows  in  what  light  the  encroachments  of  the  whitee  were  vif  ved  by  the  Cherokee^ 
Bpeekled  Snake  arose,  and  addressed  the  council  as  follows : 
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**  Aoihen!  We  haTe  hMrd  the  teUtof  our  great  fttfaer  *,  ii  k  very  kind.  He  mjb  1m  lofm 
We  vtd  ehildraD.  Brothers!  When  the  white  man  flxet  oamo  to  theae  ahona,  the  Mnacogaea 
gBf«  him  land,  and  kindled  htm  a  fire  to  make  him  eomlbrtable ;  and  when  the  pale  Ikcea  of 
ibe  Booth*  made  war  upon  him,  their  yoong.  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head 
Urom  the  aoalping  knlft.  Bat  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himaelf  before  the  Indian'i 
ftna,  and  flUed  himaelf  wifli  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  Toxy  large ;  he  stopped  not  txr 
the  movDtain  topa,  and  his  feet  eorerod  the  plaina  and  the  Tall^ys.  His  hands  grasped  the 
laahiii  and  the  western  sea.  Then  he  became  ctor  great  fiither.  He  loved  hia  red  ehildiea ; 
Imi  said,  *  Ton  mnst  more  a  little  Ihrther,  last  I  ahoold,  by  aoddent,  tread  on  yon.*  Wltii 
«>»  iM*  be  poshed  the  red  man  orer  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  c^er  he  trampled  down  the 
y  tee  of  Ma  fttfaera.  Bat  our  great  Hither  attU  lored  his  red  children,  and  he  soon  made  them 
another  talk.  He  said  moch ;  bnt  it  all  meant  nothing,  bot '  move  a  Uttle  tether ;  yoo  an 
too  near  me.*  I  have  heard  a  great  many  talks  from  our  great  Ather,  and  they  all  began  and 
«Hied  the  same. 

**  BhUkers!  when  he  made  as  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  he  said,  *  Qet  a  little  ihrCher ;  go 
fegyand  the  Oconee  and  flie  Oakmolgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coontry.'  He  also  said,  *  It  diall 
be  yooxa  ftrerar.'  Nowhesays,'TheIandyoaliTeinisiu>tyoan;  gob^ondtheMissisBipplj 
there  la  game ;  there  you  may  remain  whUe  the  grass  grows  m  the  water  rnns.'  JOrtthen  ! 
win  not  oar  great  ikther  come  then  also?    He  knres  his  red  children,  and  hia  tongue  is  not 


UcHEES.   *The  Uc'*ees,  when  first  known,  inhabited  the  analysis. 
territory  embraced  in  the  central  portion  of  the  present  i.Locaiuyi^ 
State  of  Georgia,  above  and  below  Augusta,  and  extend-  ***  i/ca««- 
ing  from  the  Savannah  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Chata- 
hooche.    'They  consider  themselves  the  most  ancient  in-  >•  ThnrdptH- 
habitants  of  the  country,  and  have  lost  the  recollection  of    ant%uuy. 
ever  having  changed  their  residence.     *They  are  little  i.  Their  m*- 
known   in   history,    and   are    recognized   as   a  distinct  ^*"\uaiJ^ 
lamily,  only  on  account  of  their  exceedingly  harsh  and 
guttural  language.     *When  first  discovered,  they  were  4.  suppoit- 
but  a  remnant  of  a  probably  once  powerful  nation ;  and  'iSySSS^^ 
they  now  form  a  small  band  of  about  twelve  hundred  SSpnaSH' 
acHiIs,  in  the  Creek  confederacy.  •uwuum. 

Natches.  *The  Natches  occupied  a  small  territory  on  «.  ^^'"''^^^ 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  resided  in  a  few  small  vil- 
lages near  the  site  of  the  town  which  has  preserved  their 
name.  "They  were  long  supposed  to  speak  a  dialect  of  ••  2^***' 
the  Mobilian,  but  it  has  recently  been  ascertained  that 
their  language  is  radically  different  from  that  of  any  other 
known  tribe.  'They  were  nearly  exterminated  in  a  war  t.  Thoru 
with  the  French  in  1730,»  since  which  period  they  have  Rwicfc,«i»- 
been  known  in  history  only  as  a  feeble  and  inconsiderable  *^^^£a 
nation,  and  are  now  merged  in  the  Creek  confederacy.  '^^'SSeT'"*' 
In  1840  they  were  supposed  to  number  only  about  three  »•  flee  mm. 
oundrcd  souls. 


•  The  Spauiards  from  Florida. 
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SECTION  V. 

ANALYSIS.  MOBILIAN    TKIBES. 

1. 2)i»«o«i^ki>      *With  the  exception  of  the  Uchees  and  the  Natuhe», 

vitaum  a$  the  and  a  few  small  tribes  west  of  the  Mobile  River,  the 
jvjtet.  whole  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  souUi 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  was 
in  the  possession  of  three  confederacies  of  tribes,  sj)eak- 
ing  dialects  of  a  common  languag^^,  which  the  French 
called  MoBiLiAH,  but  which  is  described  by  Gallatin  as 
the  Muscogee  Chocta. 

%  n*«Mm-      MascoGEES  OR  Creeks.     *The  Creek  confederacy  ex- 

%jlthiOreekM.  tended  from  the  Atlantic,  westward,  to  the  dividing  ridge 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  from  the 
Alabama,  and  embraced  the  whole  territory  of  Florida. 

*"  ^wiSr*^  'The  Semxnoles  of  Florida  were  a  detached  tribe  of  the 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
considered  a  part  of  the  confederacy  until  the  United 

«.  ^'JJf**^  States  treated  with  them  as  an  independent  nation.     *The 

cSi  cn2te.  Creeks  consider  themselves  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
as  they  have  no  tradition  of  any  ancient  migration,  or 
union  with  other  tribes. 

»jJ>»j*J*^      "The  Yamassees  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Creek 

me$^ndtfmir  tribe,  mentioned  by  early  writers  under  the  name  of  Sbu 
vannas,  or  Serannas.  In  1715  they  were  at  the  head  of 
a  confederacy  of  the  tribes  extending  from  Cape  Fear 
River  to  Florida,  and  commenced  a  war  against  the  south- 
em  colonies,  but  were  finally  expelled  trom  their  terri- 
tory, and  took  refuge  among  the  Spaniards  in  Florida. 

^cnSawSh  '^^^  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Greorgia, 
tficAmari-  no  actual  war  took  place  with  the  Creeks.  They  took 
part  with  the  British  against  the  Americans  during  the 
kevolution,  and  continued  hostilities  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  until  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1795.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  nation  also 
took  part  against  the  Americans  in  the  commencement  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  were  soon  reduced 
*£SSSf*  *^  submission.  'The  Seminoles  renewed  the  war  in  1818, 
and  in  1835  they  again    commenced  hostilities,  which 

4TiaDd4n.  were  not  finally  terminated  until  1842.' 

»  TnaHu,       •The  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  afler  many  treaties  made 

9fiand».     and  broken,  have  at  length  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 

whole  of  their  territory,  and  have  accepted,  in  exchangCi 

n  Thtfrm-  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.     'The  Creek  confederacy, 

JH^^aScy.  which  now  includes  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Hitchitties, 
Alibamons,  Coosadas,  and  Natches,  at  present  numbert 
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about  tw«ity.eight  thousand  aouls,  of  whom  twcnty-tliree  AWALYaia. 
thousand  are  Creeks.  "Their  numbers  have  increased  ,  j,n,„ini(r 
dunng  the  last  fifly  years.  numUn. 

One  or  the  most  noted  cbiefr  of  the  Creek  nation  ms  AuxAirDxa  M ^OxLLiyai.r,  aon  of  tax 
Kngliahnian  by  that  name,  who  married  a  Creek  W(Hnan,  the  govemeSB  of  the  naUon.  Be  ma 
born  about  the  year  1789,  and  at  the  early  age  of  ten  waa  sent  to  achool  in  Charleston.  Being 
«BC7  lond  of  bcoka,  espedaUy  histories,  he  acquired  a  good  education.  On  the  death  of  kto 
Bother  he  became  chief  sachem  of  the  Creeks,  both  by  the  usages  of  lias  ancestors,  and  by  the 
alaet&on  of  the  people.  During  the  KeTolutionaxy  War  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cxeeka,  and 
lb  the  Britlah  interest ;  but  after  the  war  he  beoame  attached  to  the  Americana,  and  renewed 
toeades  with  them.    He  died  at  Pensaeola,  Feb.  17|  1798. 

Another  distinguished  chief  of  the  Creeks,  conspicuous  at  a  later  period,  >ras  WsATHZRVoaa, 
who  is  described  as  the  key  and  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  oan&deiaqy  during  the  Creak  war 
which  was  terminated  in  1814.  His  mother  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoleft,  but  he  waa 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Creek  nation. 

In  person,  Weatherfi>rd  waa  tall,  straight,  and  weU  proportioned ;  while  his  ftatares,  bar- 
■lanioualy  amnged,  indicated  an  aetiTe  and  dIacipUned  mind.  He  was  silent  and  reserred  in 
pahtie,  unices  wiien  excited  by  aome  great  occasion ;  he  spoke  but  seldom  in  council,  but 
when  be  deliTered  his  opinioDS,  he  was  listened  to  with  delight  and  approbatioa.  He  wafi 
cunning  and  ssgaciona,  brare  and  eloquent ;  but  he  was  also  extremely  ayaridons,  treaoher- 
ooa,  and  reTengeful,  and  devoted  to  oTezy  species  of  criminal  carousal.  He  commanded  at 
the  nuMaere  of  Fort  Mima*  wliich  opened  the  Creek  war,  and  was  the  last  of  his  nation  to 
■ubmit  to  tikB  Amertrans. 

When  the  other  chieft  had  submitted,  General  Jackson,  in  order  to  teat  their  fidelity,  or- 
dered tbmck  to  deilTer  Weatherfi>rd,  bound,  into  bis  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  ha 
descrred.  But  Weatherford  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation,  and  proceeding  in  dia- 
gnisa  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  commanding  officer,  ondor  some  pretence  he  gained  admia- 
•ton  to  hia  praaenoe,  wliea,  to  the  great  sorprise  of  the  General,  he  announced  liimself  In  the 
following  words. 

^*  I  am  Weatherford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mims.  I  desire  peace 
Itir  my  people,  and  have  come  to  ask  it.*>  When  Jackson  alladed  to  his  barbariUes,  and  ex- 
mealed  his  surprise  that  he  should  thus  -venture  to  appear  before  falm,  the  spirited  chief  rs- 
pUed.  ^*  I  am  in  your  power.  Do  with  me  as  you  pleaae.  I  am  a  soldiw.  I  liaTe  done  the 
whitea  all  the  hann  I  could.  I  have  fought  them,  and  foaght  them  braTely.  If  I  had  an 
■any  I  would  yet  flgfat. — ^I  would  oontend  to  the  last :  but  I  hare  none.  Hy  people  are  aU 
gimo.    I  can  only  weep  over  the  mlsfi»tunea  of  my  nation.** 

WfacB  told  that  hio  might  stUl  jaln  the  war  party  if  he  desired ;  but  to  depend  upon  no 
foarler  if  taken  afterwards ;  and  that  uneondltiottal  submission  waa  iiis  and  his  peopIe^s  only 
mM^,  ike  rejoined  in  a  tone  as  dignified  as  it  was  indignant  "  You  can  saftly  address  me  la 
tBRBS  now.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  have  aaswened  you : — there  was  a  ttma 
I  had  a  choloe : — ^I  have  none  now.  I  hare  not  eren  a  hope.  I  could  once  tminyittm,  mj 
wariiucB  to  battle  but  I  cannot  anhnato  the  dead.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega.  Tallua- 
hatffhfiw,  Timncftm,  and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surrendered  myself  without  thought.  While 
ttMre  waa  •  chance  of  socoees  I  never  Mt  my  post,  nor  suppUoated  peace  But  my  people  are 
0ODfe,  and  I  adc  it  fiir  my  nation,  not  for  myself.  Tea  are  a  brave  man,  I  rely  upon  your  geh- 
■msHj.   Ton  will  esact  no  terms  of  a  eonquerad  nation,  but  such  as  they  should  accede  to." 

Jackson  had  determined  upon  the  execution  of  the  chief,  when  he  should  be  brought  in 
boaad,  as  direetad;  but  Ids  un^peeted  surrender,  and  bold  and  manly  conduct,  saved 

A  OiMk  eJiief,  of  vwy  dIfliBrsnt  oharaeter  ftorn  Weatherford,  was  the  oelebrated  but  unfor- 
toaate  flenairal  WnxxAX  MolRToefl.  like  M'GiUivTay  he  was  a  half  breed,  and  belonged  to 
fihe  Coweta  olbe.  He  waa  a  prominent  leader  of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Ameri- 
oaaa  in  the  war  of  1813, 18,  and  14.  He  likewise  belonged  to  the  small  party  who,  in  1821, 28^ 
«Bd  SSyWwre  in  Ihvor  of  selling  their  lands  to  the  Amerieaas.  In  February,  of  the  latter  year, 
tm  eoBrtoded  •  ttmiy  fov  the  aale  of  lands,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  hto 

•  8eepage466. 
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AH ALTSis .      ^To  account  for  this  great  diversipr  of  distinct  language! 

L  ntitoer'  ^  ^®  small  territory  mentioned,  it  nas  been  supposed  that 

nam/Mmi  *^®  impenetrable  swamps  and  numerous  channels  by  which 

rtmhSi    *^^  ^^^  lands  of  that  country  are  intersected,  have  ailbrded 

ateinmM    places  of  refuge  to  the  remnants  of  conquered  tribes ;  and 

it  is  well  known,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Aborigines  of 

America,  that  small  tribes  preserve  their  language  to  the 

last  moment  of  their  existence. 

SECTION   VI. 

DAHCOTAH,    OB    SIOUX    TBIBBS. 

9.ssuntif      *0n  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  from 
^f^&S!S^  lands  south  of  the  Arkansas,  to  the   Saskatchewan,   a 
*^*^      stream  which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  were  found  nu- 
merous tribes  speaking  dialects  of  a  common  language, 
and  which  have  been  classed  under  the  appellation  of 
».Thswu-  Dahcotas  or  Sioux,     "Their  country  was  penetrated  by 
0&^!m  French  traders  as  early  as  1659,  but  they  were  little 
qf  them.     ]{jiown  either  to  the  French  or  the  English  colonists,  and  it 
is  but  recently  that  tliey  have  come  into  contact  with  the 
A.mtuation  Americans.     *One  community  of  the  Sioux,  the  Win- 
**^,3JJS"'  nehagoes,   had  penetrated  the   territory  of  the   Algon- 
'^      quins,  and  were  found  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 
%.  citm^Ma^     *The  nations  which  speak  the  Sioux  language  have  been 
^'Jli^^f*   classed,  according  to  their  respective  dialects  and  geogra- 
"JjjjJ^Jgj*  phical  position,  in  four  divisions,  viz.,  1st,  the  Winneba- 
J^nguagt.    goes ;  2d,  Assiniboins  and  Sioux  proper ;  3d,  the  Minetaree 

group ;  and  4th,  the  southern  Sioux  tribes, 
t.  Bmiyhb-      !•  WiNNEBAGOBS.    'Little  is  known  of  the  early  history 
'{fSmliS   ^^  ^®  Winnebagoes.   They  are  said  to  have  formerly  oc- 
«rM»-       cupied  a  territory  farther  north  than  at  present,  and  to  have 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Illinois  about  the  year  1640. 
They  are  likewise  said  to  have  carried  on  frequent  wars 
.  The  Hmitt  against  the  Sioux  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.     ^The 
^^'wry^  limits  of  their  territory  were  nearly  the  same  in  1840  as 
they  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous,  and  from 
this  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  have  generally  lived, 
during  that  time,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Algonquin 
t.  Their  em-  ^^^s,  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded. 
*%ueSd       *They  took  part  with  the  British  against  the  Americans 
wKTwttji    during  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  in  1832  a  part  of  the  na- 
uin ;  and   tiou,  incited  by  the  famous  Sac  chief,  Black  Hawk,  com 
tfttSwSf^  menced  an  indiscriminate  warfare  against  the  border  set 
<n  w»*    tlements  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  but  were  sooo 
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obliged  to  sue  fer  peace.    'Their  numbers  in  1840  wen  ASALna. 
estimated  at  four  thousand  six  hundred.* 


2.  AssiNiBoiNS*  AND  Siouz  p&OFSH.  *The  Assiniboins  a«v^ iMir 
are  a  Dahoota  tribe  who  have  separated  from  the  rest  of  ^  mIHT'*' 
fhe  nation,  and,  on  that  account,  are  called  <^  Rebels"  by 

the  Sioux  proper.  'They  are  the  most  northerly  of  the  9.  uoaxu^ 
great  Dahoota  family,  and  but  little  is  known  of  their  his-  ««**<"«*y- 
tory.  ^Their  number  is  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  4  thm^tn. 
at  rather  more  than  six  thousand  souls. 

^he  Sioux  proper  are  divided  into  seven  independent  s.  XMvMont 
bands  or  tribes.     They  were  first  visited  by  the  French  7<A0sSSS 
as  early  as  1660,  and  are  described  by  them  as  being     ^"^'''^ 
ferocious  and  warlike,  and  feared  by  all  their  neighbors. 
The  seven  Sioux  tribes  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  c  vuKOtn, 
twenty  thousand  souls.f 

3.  MiNETARSB  Gbouf.    ^The  MineiareeSf  the  Mandans,  y. 
and  the  CrowSy  have  been  classed  together,  although  they 
speak  difierent  languages,  having  but  remote  affinities 
with  the  Dahcota.     "The  Mandans  and  the  Minetarees  «. 
cultivate  the  soil  and  live  in  villages;  but  the  Crows  are  ^Jl^triSir 
an  erratic  tribe,  cuid  live  principally  by  hunting.     *The  •.paewiisriiy 
Mandans  are  lighter  colored  than  the  neighboring  tribes,  ^SSif**" 
which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  fabulous  account  of 

a  tribe  of  white  Indians  descended  from  the  Welch,  and 
speaking  their  language.     *The  Mandans  number  about  \%  thmoen 
fifteen  hundredf  souls;  the  Minetarees  and  the  Crows  ^ '*•''** 
each  three  thousand.-)* 

4.  SocTTHBKN  Sioux  Tribes.   "The  Southern  Sioux  con-  luTfmamat^ 
sist  of  eight  tribes,  speaking  four  or  five  kindred  dialects.   M^S^if; 
Their  territory  originally  extended  from  below  the  mouth  of    M&Sr 
the  Arkansas  to  the  present  northern  boundary  of  the  State    «''^>*«'>^- 
of  Missouri,  and  their  hunting  grounds  westward  to  the 

Rocky  Mountains.     ^*They  cultivate  the  soil  and  live  in    is.  t/mt 
Tillages,  except  during  their  hunting  excursions.     "The  u^^JU^SIwt 
three  most  southerly  tribes  are  the  Quappas  or  Arkansas^    ^^1^1^ 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  the  Osages^  and  the  Kcmxas^  all 
south  of  the  Missour*.  River.     *^The  Osages  are  a  nume-  m-  tub  om- 
rous  and  powerful  tribe,  and,  until  within  a  few  years  vSi\  tenu^ 
past,  have  been  at  war  with  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes,     ***  ** 
without  excepting  the  Kanzas,  who  speak  the  same  dialect. 
The  territory  of  the  Osages  lies  immediately  north  of  that 
allotted  to  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Choctas. 

**The  five  remainincr  tribes  of  this  subdivision  are  the     »»•  Tk» 
Towasy  the  Missauriea,  the  Otoes,  the  OmahaSy  and  the  oom'^kM. 
Puncahs.    "The  principal  seats  of  the  low  as  are  north  of     ^HH 
•be  River  Des  Moines,  but  a  portion  of  the  tribe  has  joined 
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AgjLTOBJL  the  Otoes,  and  it  is  believed  tb«l  both  tribes  speak  the 

LiMMto    same  dialect.     'The  Missouries  w<>re  originally  seated  at 

••""**     the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.     They  were  driven 

away  from  their  original  seats  by  ihe  Illinois,  and  have 

since  joined  the  Otoes.     They  speak  the  Otoe  dialect. 
irff^StSlSi      *'^^^  Otoes  are  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri 

Riv<er,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Platte ;  and  the 

•  9MtPMf»-  Omahas  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River.     *The  Pun* 

^'^'      cahs,  in  1640,  were  seated  on  the  Missouri,  one  hundred 

and  fifty  miles  above  the  Omahas.     They  speak  the  Oma* 

ha  dialect. 
i.nemm-      ^he  residue  of  the  Arkansas  (now  called  Quappas) 
tswSum    number  about  five  hundred  souls ;  the  Osages  five  thou- 
******  *'''**'■  sand ;  the  Kanzas  fifteen  hundred ;  and  the  five  other 

tribes,  together,  about  five  thousand.* 

OTHER  WESTERN  TRIBES. 

I.  3!^  jBtadk      *0f  the  Indian  nations  west  of  the  Dahcotas,  the  most 
^Sriunh    numerous  and  powerful  are  the  Black  Feet,  a  wandering 
^Md'um    And  hunting  tribe,  who  occupy  an  extensive  territory  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Their  population  is  estimated 
at  thirty  thousand.     They  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  with 
the  Crows  and  the  Minetarees,  and  also  with  the  Shoshones 
or  Snake  Indians,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,  whom  they  prevent  from  hunting  in  the  buffalo 
country. 
%  n»  juiptt     *The  Rapid  Indians,  estimated  at  three  thousand,  are 
SPSuiSm.  ^ond  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  between  the  Black 
Feet  and  the  Assiniboins.     The  Arapahas  are  a  detached 
and  wandering  tribe  of  the  Rapids,  now  intimately  con- 
nected with  tlie  Black  Feet. 
T.  Vm  Pm»-      ^The  Pawnees  proper  inhabit  the  country  west  of  the 
^'^       Otoes  and  the  Omahas.     They  bestow  some  attention  upon 
agriculture,   but    less  than  the  southern   Sioux  tribes. 
Thoy  were  unknown  to  the  Americans  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louinana. 

Om  of  fht  lAlMt  ■ttumpti  tt  huaaa  saczlfiM  amooc  the  PftwnMt  wu  happBy  fhMlntad  tt 
€b»  Mlowing  manner : 

A  Ibw  yeen  pnrioufl  to  1821f  a  war  party  of  Pewnees  had  fceken  a  yoong  woman  pilaoner,  and 
on  their  return  she  wee  doomed  to  be  aaeiUloed  to  tlie  "  Oreat  Star,'*  aeeording  to  the  uMgei 
of  the  tribe.  8be  ima  Ibetened  to  the  stake,  and  a  Tast  company  had  aaaembled  to  witnees  the 
eeene.  Imong  them  was  a  yonng  wancior,  by  the  name  of  PetaUsharoOf  who,  nnobeerred,  had 
rtntioned  tWD  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd  as  a  silent  spee- 
tator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  ei^y  the  spectacle  of  the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with 
their  fletim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment,  the  yonng  warrior  was  seen  rending  asunder  the 
eony  wfaloh  hoaad  her,  and,  with  the  swiftDfias  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  atma  bejand  the 

•Oallatln's 
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MMMd  amllltade ;  wliara,  pladag  hu  qpon  ona  hoxas,  and  Boantfng  IiiniMlf  span  tti0  oUSbagy 
iHbanlMroirMfttoherfrtaiidBaiidooniitzy.  Th«  act  would  hart  endaogend  tba  Uib  of  aa 
Mdtaiuy  eUof ;  baft  MMh  was  Um  swaj  of  Petelesluroo  In  bJs  tribe,  tiwt  no  one  pmffuned  to 
MBmta  Ida  Intsrftmiao* 

What  inoM  aol»la  ajamplo  of  fidlaat  daring  isfeobaftoad  amoog  all  tha  talaa  of  laodMB 
^Talz7? 

'Of  the  Other  western  tribes  within  the  vicinity  of  the  analysis. 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  of  those  inhabiting  the  Oregon  ^  ^^^^^ 


territory,  we  have  only  partial  accounts;  and  but  little   em 
is  known  of  their  divisions,  history,  language,  or  num- 
bers. 

'It  is  a  known  fact,  however,  that  the  Oregon  tribes  %.ontm 
have  few  or  no  wars  among  themselves,  and  that  they  do  ''^**'* 
not  engage  in  battle  except  in  self  defence,  and  then  only 
in  the  last  extremity.  Their  principal  encounters  are 
with  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  who  are  constantly  roving 
about,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  quest  of  plun- 
der. 

SECTION   VII. 

PHYSICAL  CHA&AGT£R,   LAMOUAOE,   GOVEBKMBNT,  RELIGION, 
AND   TKAJDITIONS  OF  THE  ABORIGINES. 

Physical  Character.  1.  'In  their  physical  charac-  ^-oj^ 
ler-— their  form,  features,  and  color,  and  other  natural  ^nSSLSSt 
characteristics,  the  aborigines,  not  only  within  the  boun-  ^uSrffSt 
daries  of  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  whole  con-  £S^XtSt 
tinent,  presented  a  great  uniformity ;  exhibiting  thereby  '^SSSSSl^ 
the  clearest  evidence  that  all  belonged  to  the  same  great 
race,  and  rendering  it  improbable  that  they  bad  ever  in- 
termingled with  other  varieties  of  the  human  family. 

2.  *m  form,  the  Indian  was  generally  tall,  straight  and  ^g^^^SSHf 
slender;   his  color  was  of  a  dull  copper,  or  reddish  A^cgor.gjm, 
brown,— his  eyes  black  and  piercing,— his  hair  coarse,  upf/SSk' 
dark,  and  glossy,  and  never  curling, — the  nose  broad,—  jSSia^i' 
Hds  lar^e  and  thick.— cheek  bones  hicrh  and  nromtnAnL—    ••''•  •* 


lips  large  and  thick,— cheek  bones  high  and  prominent,- 
his  beard  light,— his  forehead  narrower  than  the  European, 
— he  was  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  natural  deformity 
was  almost  unknown. 

3.  'In  mind,  the  Indian  was  inferior  to  the  European,  s.  The  mini 
although  possessed  of  the  same  natural  endowments ;  for    emnpitnd 
lie  had  cultivated  his  perceptive  faculties,  to  the  ^reat  St&Sn^aL 
neglect  of  his  reasoning  powers  and  moral  qualities. 
The  senses  of  the  Indian  were  remarkably  acute; — ^he  $.Hi»mmm 
was  apt  at  imitation,  rather  than  invention ;  his  memory  ^'^SSSShm^ 
was  good :  when  aroused,  his  imagination  was  vivid,  but  jbMSSS&b 
wild  as  nature :  his  knowledge  was  limited  by  his  expe-  trSS^ft. 
t'eacef  and  he  was  nearly  destitute  of  absoract  moral 
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ANALYSia  truths,  and  of  general  principles.    "The  Indian  is  warmly 
LT9te«ttMA*  attached  to  hereditary  customs  and  manners, — ^to  his  an< 
ISSi'^JSt  ^^^^^  hunting  grounds  and  the  graves  of  his  fathers ;  he 
ottftmuionf  is  opposed  to  Civilization,  j^r  it  abridges  his  freedom ;  and, 
rlpHtrnan^  naturally  indolent  and  slothful,  he  detests  labor,  and  thus 
**       '       advances  but  slowly  in  the  improvement  of  his  condi- 
tion.'*' 
%  Thevrin-      LANGUAGE.     1.  'The  discovery  of  a  similarity  in  some 
iMw*fonn^of  the   primitive   words  of  different  Indian   languages, 
Sm*(ir'S«   showing  that  at  some  remote  epoch  they  had  a  common 
ir^'tSfo    origin,  is  the  principle  which  has  governed  the  division  of 
^'nSSn^   the  different  tribes  into  families  or  nations.     "It  must  not, 
8.  cautum   therefore,  be  understood,  that  those  which  are  classed  as 
tStawSei  belonging   to  the   same   nation,   were    under  the   same 


'primei^  government ;  for  difierent  tribes  of  the  same  family  had 

usually  separate  and  indep^adent  governments,  and  often 

waged  exterminating  wars  with  each  other. 

4.  Divenixy       2.  *There  were  no  national  affinities  springing  from  a 

tunonei^  commou  language:  nor  indeed  did  those  classed  as  be- 

*'^S*Hrto^  longing  to  the  same  family,  always  speak  dialects  of  a 

'/mSiy^     common  language,  which  could  be  understood  by  all ; 

for  the  classification  often  embraced  tribes,  between  whose 

languages  there  was  a  much  less  similarity  than  among 

many  of  those  of  modern  Europe. 

•.  The  dipr-      8.  •Although  the  Indian   languages  differ  greatly  in 

'SSniS^S^  their  words,  of  which  there  is,  in  general,  a  great  profu- 

'^^ISbSlSin*  sion ;  and  although  each  has  a  regular  and  perfect  sys- 

'^'*'^*V'   tem  of  its  own,  yet  in  grammatical  structure  and  form,  a 

great  similarity  has  been  found  to  exist  among  all  the  lan- 

t.  conawum  guaffes  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn.     •These  circum- 

thete  cireum-  Stances  appear  to  denote  a  common  but  remote  origm  of 

S^^mt&  all  the  Indian  languages ;  and  so  different  are  they  from 

if^iSiian  any  ancient  or  modem  language  of  the  other  hemisphere, 

ra^eanton^  as  to  afford  conclusive  proof  that  if  they  were  ever  deri. 

g^**v^'     ved  from  the  Old  World,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very 

early  period  in  the  world's  history. 

^'uHaSrlSB'      ^'  ^^^^  language  of  the  Indian,  however,  although 

J«n#«^<ir  possessed  of  so  much  system  and  regularity,  showed  but 

andittdelh   little  mental  cultivation;  for  although  profuse  in  words  to 

^aaivM  express  all  his  desires,  and  to  designate  every  object  of  his 

experience ;  although  abounding  in  metaphors  and  glow. 

ing  with  allegories,  it  was  incapable  of  expressing  abstract 

and  moral  truths ;  for,  to  these  subjects,  the  Indian  had 


*  lAbor,  In  every  aspect,  has  appeared  to  our  Indians  to  be  degrading.  <<  I  have  neyar,* 
■Id  an  Indian  ehief  at  AQchiUmacUnao,  who  wished  to  concentrate  the  points  of  his  hoiioi} 
**  I  hare  nenrar  ran  before  an  enemy.  I  have  never  cnt  wood  nor  carried  water.  I  hare  nem 
hmn  dl«gFBced  witti  a  blow.    I  am  as  free  as  my  fkthers  were  before  me." — Sehoolcrtyfi. 
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aerer  directed  his  attention ;  and  he  needed  no  terms  to  iiuLTsn. 
express  that  of  which  he  had  no  conception.  " 

5.  'He  had  a  name  for  Deity,  but  he  expressed  his  at-  ljunvm- 
tributes  by  a  circumlocution ;— -he  could  describe  actions,       **^ 
and  their  effects,  but  had  no  terms  for  their  moral  quali- 
ties.   *Nor  had  the  Indian  any  written  language.     The  s.  Tktabmnm 
only  method  of  communicating  ideas,  and  of  preserving  Sm^lguSli 
the  memory  of  events  by  artificial  signs,  was  by  the  use  ^'uiSS*^ 
of  knotted  cords,  belts  of  wampum,  and  analogous  means ;  '^^^H!^ 
or  by  a  system  of  pictorial  writing,  consisting  of  rude  im- 
itations of  visible  objects.    Something  of  this  nature  waa 
found  in  all  parts  of  America. 

GoTBBKMBNT.     1.  'In  sooie  of  the  tribes,  the  govern-  &  Tfmgov- 
ment  approached  an  absolute  monarchy ;  the  will  of  the  USSV^tSi 
sachem  being  the  supreme  law,  so  long  as  the  respect  of      ^^^^' 
the  tribe  preserved  his  authority.     ^The  government  of  |^^||"<'"^  ^ 
the  Five  Nations  was  entirely  republican.     *In  most  of  5.  /MftvUMoi 
the  tribes,  the  Indians,  as  individuals,  preserved  a  great    *'£SS!^ 
degree  of  independence,  hardly  submitting  to  any  re- 
straint. 

2.  *Thus,  when  the  Hurons,  at  one  time,  sent  messen-  $.mminuiom 
gers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  a  ^'Sft^^ 
single  Indian  accompanied  the  embassy  in  a  hostile  char, 
acter,  and  no  power  in  the  community  could  deter  him. 
The  warrior,  meeting  one  of  his  enemies,  gratified  his 
vengeance  by  dispatching  him.  It  seems  the  Iroquois 
were  not  strangers  to  such  sallies,  for,  after  due  explana- 
tion, they  regarded  the  deed  as  an  individual  act,  and  the 
negotiation  was  successfully  terminated.* 

8.  'The  nominal  title  of  chief,  although  usually  for  1.  Thetui^ 
life,  and  hereditary,  conferred  but  littie  power,  either  in  ^TSSSr 
war  or  in  peace ;  and  the  authority  of  the  chieftain  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  his  personal  talents  and  en- 
ergy.    'Public  opinion  and  usage  were  the  only  laws  of  %JJ2SSI* 
the  Indian.f  tow^rtto 

4.  'There  was  one  feature  of  aristocracy  which  ap-  ^.p^MOmu 
pears  to  have  been  very  general  among  the  Indian  tribes,   ^MfLr*^ 


and  to  have  been  established  from  time  immemorial.    This   J^g'^Kf. 
was  a  division  into  clans  or  tribes,  the  members  of  which 
were  dispersed  indiscriminately  throughout  the  whole  lo.  Prtnopa 
nation.    ''The  principal  regulation  of  these  divisions,  was,  '^SfSS!^ 
that  no  man  could  marry  in  his  own  clan,  and  that  every      **°^ 
child  belonged  to  the  clan  of  its  mother.     "The  obvious  MtywanS^ 


I IL,  p.  7^—89. 
t  In  la  oUtouy  notfoe  of  th«  oelebntted  M'OUllmT,  «mpezor  of  ibt  Onekt,  who  diid  te 
19M»ltifattd:-J^ThisldoliaMlehief  of  Uw  CNeksttyiedhimM  Bui  alaa, 

h»  ooaUl  naitlier  TWfriln  th*  mooMit  ftUow  of  his  nMtion  ftom  tha  OMnmlMion  of  a  erIiiM,  nor 
pmifah  him  after  ha  had  committed  it !  He  might  persuade  or  adrlM,  all  the  good  an  Indian 
ki^oreMtf  cndo" 
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AtuM^tmrn  design  of  this  systeni  wa«  the  prevention  of  inarriaget 

'    among  near  relationsy^-thexeby  cheeking  the  natural  ten- 
dency towards  the  subdivision  of  the  nation  into  independ« 
ent  oommunities. 
^'f^SS^      5.  *Most  of  the  nations  were  found  divided  into  three 
«iM4Md   dans,  or  tribes,  but  some  into  more,-— each  <£stinguished 
^'SuSSt   by  the  name  of  an  animal.     'Thus  the  Huron  tribes  were 
»  ^aSr^  divided  into  three  clans, — the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  and  the 
%  The  in-   Turtle.    *The  Iroquois  had  the  same  divisions,  except 
'**^'      that  the  clan  of  the  Turtle  was  divided  into  two  others. 
4.  TheDOa-  ^The  Dclawares  were  likewise  divided  into  three  clans ; 
^''aiSaSnSe!*  the  various  Sioux  tribes  at  present  into  two  large  clans, 
pnLomi  v^ch  are  subdivided  into  several  others :  the  Shawnees 
axe  divided  into  four  clans,  and  the  Chippewas  into  a  lar- 
ger number. 
^&SmT     ^'  *Fo"°^'ly>  among  some  of  the  southern  tribes,  if 
triHmamoitg  an  individual  committed  an  offence  against  one  of  the 
'bouSUh    same  clan,  the  penalty,  or  compensation,  was  regulated 
''■***'       by  the  other  members  of  the  clan ;  and  in  the  case  of 
murder,  the  penalty  being  death,  the  nearest  male  relative 
of  the  deceased  was  the  executioner.     If  an  injury  was 
committed  by  a  member  of  another  clan,  then  the  clan 
of  the  injured  party,  and  not  the  party  himself,  demanded 
reparation ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  the  injured  clan  had 
the  right  to  do  itself  justice,  by  inflicting  die  proper  pen- 
alty upon  the  oflfender. 
•.Pwii^iM-      7.  'An  institution  peculiar  to  the  Cherokees  was  the 
MOfwete   setting  apart,  as  among  the  Israelites  of  old,  a  city  of  re- 
^**^'^'    fuge  and  peace,  which  was  the  residence  of  a  few  sacred 
''beloved  men,"  in  whose  presence  blood  could  not  be 
shed,  and  where  even  murderers  found,  at  least  a  tempo- 
f.^inatutt-  rary  asylum.     'Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was  once 
t^tffftnitar  the  division  of  towns  or  villages,  among  the  Creeks,  into 
*orI3^f*  White  and  Red  towns, — ^the  former  the  advocates  of  peace^ 
and  the  latter  of  war ;  and  whenever  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  was  deliberately  discussed,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  former  to  advance  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  sug. 
gested  in  favor  of  peace. 
«L  u»»(^brm<iy      RjSLiGioN.     1.  "The  religious  notions  of  the  natives, 
^iSSfr^  throughout  the  whole  continent,  exliibited  great  uniformity. 
gij!r5Sj*j?  'Among  all  the  tribes  there  was  a  belief,  though  often 
StitSmTui  ^^^^^^  ^''^^  indistinct,  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
uy^tk^mmL  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  future  state » 
'^wSifSSr  "^^  ^  Indian  believed  in  numberless  inferior  Deities  ;— 
Jf*^.^    in  a  god  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  of  the  oeean 
and  tk.e  storm ; — and  his  superstition  led  him  to  attribute 
spirits  to  the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  the  valleys  cuid  the 
mountains,  and  to  every  power  which  he  could  not  &thom 
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and  which  he  oould  neither  create  nor  destroy.    ^Thufl  akaltsbi. 
the  Deity  of  the  Indian  was  not  a  unity ;  the  Great  Spirit  {7^ 


that  he  worshipped  was  the  embodiment  of  tlie  material  ^^*g^ 
laws  of  the  Universe, — the  aggregate  of  the  mysterious     optu, 
powers  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

2.  'Most  tribes  had  their  religious  fasts  and  festivals ;  '^ffy^gff' 
their  expiatory  self  punishments  and  sacrifices ;  and  their       •k^ 
priests,  who  acted  in  the  various  capacities  of  physicians, 
prophets,  and  sorcerers.*   'The  Mexicans  paid  their  chief  ^JSlSff^ 
adoratioa  to  the  sun,  and  offered  human  sacrifices  to  that 
luminary.    *The  Natches,  and  some  of  the  tribes  of  4- »»«€*»«• 


Louisiana,  kept  a  sacred  fire  constantly  burning,  in  a  *Jj^JjJ^ 
temple  appropriated  to  that  puipose.  The  Natches  also 
wonhipped  the  sun,  from  whom  their  sovereign  and  the 
privileged  class  claimed  to  be  descended ;  and  at  the  death 
of  the  head  chief^  who  was  styled  the  Great  Sun,  his 
wives  and  his  mother  were  sacrificed.  'Until  quite  re>  ^J^^^^ 
oently  the  practice  of  annually  sacrificing  a  prisoner  pre-  rtoMdpaia* 
vailed  among  the  Missouri  Indians  and  the  Pawnees.f  "'^ 

8.  *A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  has  been  ^^'J^jl^ 
found  a  distinguishing  trait  of  Indian  character.     Under   ruu^tim 
its  influence  the  dead  were  wrapped  and  buried  in  the 
eboioest  furs,  with  their  ornaments,  their  weapcHis  of  war, 
and  provisions  to  last  them  on  their  solitary  journey  to 
the  land  of  spirits.     Extensive  mounds  of  eajrth,  the  only 
monuments  of  the  Indian,  were  often  erected  over  the 
graves  of  illustrious  chieftains ;  and  some  of  the  tribes, 
at  stated  intervals  collected  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  in- 
terred  them  in  a  common  cemetery.    'The  Mexicans,  and  ^JSPtH- 
some  of  the  tribes  of  South  America,  frequently  buried      ruu, 
their  dead  beneath  their  houses ;  and  the  same  practice 
has  been  traced  among  the  Mobilian  tribes  of  North 
America.    'One  usage,  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  a  sittiag  s.  BurwiiiA 
posiurcj  was  found  almost  universal  among  the  tribes  from      funf** 
Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  showing  that  some  common  su- 
perstition pervaded  the  whole  continent.  IminSSt 

Traditions.  1.  'As  the  graves  of  the  red  men  were  '^IS^S 
their  only  nxHiuments,  so  traditions  were  their  only  his*  ^^tro' 
tory.     "By  onl  traditions,  transmitted  from  father  to  son,     auion*. 


•  Hbe  Tndkuw  poMeased  some  Hide  skill  In  medldne,  but  u  an  dlMSMS  of  olMKore  origin 
VHWMBKfbad  totiM  Becfetaeenoy  of  mRWgnmit  powms  or  ipiritt,  the  phyriokii  InTMted  him- 
Mir  with  his  mjstto  obanoter,  when  he  directed  his  efforts  a,g»inst  these  inTlsible  enemies. 
"Bf  the  egen^  of  dreams,  nysoeal  eeremonles,  and  Incantations,  he  attempted  to  dlTe  into  the 
^bjm  offtitaxity,  and  brug  to  light  the  hidden  and  the  nnknown.  The  same  pxindple  in  hu- 
man natnre,— a  dim  beU^m  the  spirif  s  ezlstenoe  after  the  dissolution  of  the  bo47t  and  of  nu- 
iiMiiiiiM  hmlAle  poiran,  of  good  and  of  eril.  in  the  universe  around  him,  pitndples  iriikdi 
vnp  die  mind  of  the  saTage  in  the  fblds  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  and  bow  him  down,  fiia 
tod  of  Jogi^ers  and  knaTes,— hare,  under  the  light  of  Berelation,  opened  a  pathway  of  hopa 
to  »  glnma  immartaltty,  snd  eleratsd  maa  in  the  seals  of  being  to  hold  oonvsne  wHh  ut 


t  AitfMstogla  AmsriflMia,  loL  H.,  p.  182.    See  also  p.  64,  notloe  of  iVtaZ««Aar9e. 
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AiuLTHt.  they  preserved  tbe  memory  of  tmportajit  events  conneoind 

with  the  history  of  the  tribe— of  the  deeds  of  iliuetrioui 

chieftains— and  of  impottont  phenomena  in  the  natural 

ib^nnMHM  world.     'Of  their  traditions,  some,  having  obvious  refer 

•sw?bU   ence  to  events  recorded  in  scripture  history,  are  exceed. 

"""*™'    ingly  interesting  and   important,  and  their  universality 

throughout  the  entire  continent,  is  condusive  proof  thai 

their  origin  'm  not  wholly  labulous. 

t.  Afrtf-       2.  'Thus  tiie  wide  spread  Algcaiquin  tribes  preserved  a 

$M<ii!^  tradition  of  the  original  creaticn  of  tlte  earth  from  water, 

a  (yuM »»  "*^  "^  *  subsequent  general  inundation.     'The  Iroquois 

I—I'-      tribes  likewise  had  a  tradition  of  a  general  deluge,  but 

from  which  they  supposed  that  no  person  escaped,  and 

that,  in  order  to  repeople  tbe  earth,  beasts  were  changed 

t-Trwumm  into  men.    'One  tribe  held  the  tradition,  not  only  of  a  del- 

jUf      uge,  but  also  of  an  age  of  fire,  which  destroyed  every 

human  being  except  one  man  and  one  wtHUan,  who  were 

'The  Tamenacs,  a  nation  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  say  that  their  progenitor  AmaUoUa,  arri- 
ved in  their  country  in  a  bark  canoe,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  deluge,  which  is  called  the  age  of  water.     This 
tradition,  with  some  modiflcaticois,  was  current  among 
many  tribes ;   and   the  name  of  Amalivioa  was   found 
spread  over  a  region  of  more  than  forty  thousand  square 
miles,  where  he  was  termed  the  "  Father  of  Mankind." 
f^gfOf        4.  *The  aboriginal  Chilians  say  that  their  progenitois 
■     esa^>ed  &om  the  deluge  by  ascending  a  high  mountain, 
which  they  still  point  out. 
^QT^.       'The  Muyscas  of  New  Grenada  have  a  tradition  that 
MwAw    they  were  taught  to  clothe  themselves,  to  worship  the  sun, 
and  to  cultivate  the  earth,  by  an  old  man  with  a  long  flow- 
ing beard ;  but  that  his  wife,  less  benevolent,  caucwd  the 
valley  of  B<^ta  to  be  inundated,  by  which  all  the  na- 
tives perished,  save  a  few  who  were  preserved  on  the 
mountains. 

5.  *A  tradition  said  to  be  handed  down  from  the  Tol- 

1  ^one 
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and  tibe  monument  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  the  '  GrOD  imaltsm. 
ov  THK  Air/ 

6.  'The  Mexican)  ascribed  all  their  improvements  in     i.Qftim 
the  arts,  and  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  to  a  white  itfth^uaH' 
and  beiuded  man,  who  came  from  an  unknown  region,      ^'^' 
and  was  made  high  priest  of  the  city  of  Tula.     From  the 
numerous  blessings  which  he  bestowed  upon  mankind, 

and  his  aversion  to  cruelty  and  war,  his  was  called  the 
gcriden  age,  and  the  era  of  peace.     Having  received  from 
tile  Great  Spirit  a  drink  which  made  him  immortal,  and 
being  inspired  with  the  desire  of  visiting  a  distant  coun- 
try, he  went  to  the  east,  and,  disappearing  on  the  coast, 
was  never  afterwards  seen.    'In  one  of  the  Mexican  pic-  t.  mauim 
ture  writings  there  is  a  delineation  of  a  venerable  looking   onT^the 
man,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  saved  in  a  canoe  at  the  time  ''Sv?5r^ 
of  the  great  inundation,  and,  upon  the  retiring  of  the     ''"^' 
waters  of  the  flood,  was  landed  upon  a  mountain  called 
Colhuacan.     Their  children  were  bom  dumb,  and  re- 
ceived different  languages  from  a  dove  upon  a  lofty  tree. 

7.  'The  natives  of  Mechoacan  are  said  by  Claviirero,  s.  nmorumt 
Humboldt,  and  others,  to  have  a  tradition,  which,  if  cor-  vi»nanvmif 
reclly  reported,  accords  most  singularly  with  the  scrip-  '••«*«'«"^ 
tural  account  of  the  deluge.     The  tradition  relates  that 

at  the  time  of  the  great  deluge,  Tezpi,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  embarked  in  a  ealti  or  house,  taking  with  them 
several  animals,  and  the  seeds  of  different  fruits ;  and 
that  when  the  waters  began  to  withdraw,  a  bird,  called 
murOj  was  sent  out,  which  remained  feeding  upon  carrion ; 
and  that  other  birds  were  then  sent  out,  which  did  not 
return,  except  the  humming  bird,  which  brought  a  small 
branch  in  its  mouth. 

8.  ^hese  traditicms,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  %.stnun^ 
character  that  might  be  mentioned,  form  an  important  Sv/SlSt 
link  in  the  chain  of  testimony  which  goes  to  subsUmtiate  ^fJXttoS!! 
the  authenticity  of  Divine  Revelation.    *We  behold  the  i.  Th$Hm- 
unlettered  tribes  of  a  vast  continent,  who  have  lost  all  jSkJ^Sev 
knowledge  of  their  origin,  or  migration  hither,  preserving      «****• 
with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  apparent  tradition  o. 
certain  events  which  the  inspired  penman  tells  us  hap- 
pened in  the  early  ages  of  the  world's  history.     'We  t-ogiigfeyt 
readily  detect,  in  several  of  these  traditions,   clouded  duuma^th 
though  they  are  by  fable,  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  ^^i ;     ' 
scriptural  accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge;  while 
in  others  we  think  we  see  some  faint  memorials  of  the 
destmctian  of  the  <'  cities  of  the  plain''  by  '<  fire  which 
eame  down  from  heaven,"  and  of  that "  conftision  o^ 
tongues"  which  fell  upon  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the 
vlauisof  Shinar. 
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AMALTaia.  9.  'Ifthe  scriptural  aoooimtofthe  deluge,  and  the  saving 
LDUfieUity  ^^  Noah  and  his  family  be  only  a  '^  delusive  fable ;"  at 
^MmoStSu  ^^  ^^'^y  sad  under  what  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked, 
•er^M^  «•  could  such  a  fable  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  for 
SSi^  fc,  a  fact,  and  with  such  impressive  force  that  it  should  be 
i»» fable,    miiversally  credited  as  true,  and  transmitted,  in  many 

languages,  through  difi^rent  nations,  and  successive  agea^ 
iLTTte cUM^  by  onJ  tradition  alone ?  'Those  who  can  tolerate  the 
whT&nu  suppoBiti<m  of  such  universal  credulity,  have  no  altema- 
"^tSSST^  tive  but  to  reject  the  evidence  derived  from  all  human 

experience,  and,  against  a  world  of  testimony  weighing 

against  them,  to  oppose  merely  the  bare  assertion  of 

infidel  unbelief. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AMERICAN    ANTICIUITIES 
SECTION  I. 

AirriQUITIXS    FOUND    IN    THE    TTNITBD    STATBS. 

I  AfMqvMm      1.  *Thb  Autiquities  of  the  Indians  of  the  present  race 
%^^rnSnt  &re  neither  numerous   nor  important.      ^They  consist 
4.  OMMof  ^^^®^y  ^^  ornaments,  warlike  instruments,  and  domestic 
v>fM,      utensils  ;  such  as  rude  stone  axes  or  tomahawks,  knives 
and  chisels,  pipes,  flint  arrow-heads,  an  inferior  kind  of 
earthenwarcf,  and  mortars  that  were  used  in  preparing 
j-^gy^  maize  or  com  for  fixxl.     'These  specimens  of  aboriginal 
nuSnomtf  art  and  ingenuity  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  cultiva- 
^^^'      tion  of  new  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Indian  towns,  and 
particularly  in  the  Indian  burying  places ;  but  they  pre- 
sent no  evidences  of  a  state  of  society  superior  to  what 
t.  Mbiern    13  fouud  among  the  Indians  of  the  present  day.     'Some 
SSSSfhow  tribes  erected  mounds  over    the  graves  of  illustrious 
ffSiulueSf  chieftains ;  but  these  works  can  generally  be  distinguished 
eitnttumM.  fj-^j^  those  ancient  tumuli  which  are  of  unknown  origin, 
by  their  inferior  dimensions,  their  isolated  situatbns,  and 
the  remains  of  known  Indian  fabrics  that  are  found  with- 
in them. 

2.  *As  articles  of  modem  European  origin,  occasionally 
found  in  the  Westem  States,  have  sometimes  been  blended 
with  those  that  are  really  ancient,  great  caution  is  requi- 
site in  receiving  accounts  of  suppomd  antiquities,  lest  our 
credulity  should  impose  upon  us  some  modem  fragmeit 


§x  m  MMfsmA  itlic    ^Ab  the  French,  at  an  early  period,  jouvtwrn. 
had  estaUiahnieiits  in  our  western  territory,  it  W011I4  he  imMrfgwidnft 
Miiprising  if  the  soil  did  not  occasionally  unfold  some   %^S^ 
lost  or  huried  remains  of  their  residence  there ;  and  ^^^^^ 
aooordingly  there  htt?e  been  found  knives  and  pickaxes,  JBaMoneatnk 
inm  and  copper  kettles,  and  implements  of  modem  war. 
fare,  together  with  medals,  and  French  and  Englkdi 
coins ;  and  even,  some  ancient  Raman  coins  were  found 
in  a  oave  in  Tennessee;  but  these  had  doubtless  been 
deposited  there,  and  perhaps  in  view  of  the  exploratku  of 
the  cave,  by  some  Boropean  once  the  country  was 
traveiBsd  by  the  French.     'But,  notwithstanding  some  jt  Jt^iyy^ 
reported  dia^overies  to  the  contrary,  it  is  confidently  be-  SSSSScSm 
lieved  that  there  has  not  been  found,  in  all  North  Amer«      ^ 
ica,  a  single  medal,  coin,  or  monument,  bearing  an  in- 
scription  in  any  known  language  of  the  Old  World,  which 
has  not  been  brought,  or  made  hersi  since  the  discovery 
by  Columbus. 

3.  'There  are,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  y^JSJJJ" 
States,  many  antiquities  of  a  remarkable  character,  .which  ^'^^j 
cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  Europeans  or  to  the  present     ^ 
Indian  tribes,  and  which  a^rd  undoubted  proofs  of  an 

origin  £rom  nations  of  confflderable  cultivation,  and  ele- 

▼ated  far  above  the  savage  state.    *No  articles  of  me-  A.FrmenMh 

chanical  workmanship  are  more  enduring  than  fragments    mwn. ' 

of  earthen  ware,  specimens  of  which,  coeval  in  date  with 

the  remotest  periods  of  civiliaation,  have  been  found  among 

the  oldest  ruins  of  the  world.     'Numerous  specimens,  ^gygw^jM 

moulded  with  great  care,  have  also  been  discovered  in  the      iMud 

western  United  States,  and  under  such  circumstances  as     ^'"^' 

to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  of  recent  origin. 

4.  *Some  years  since,  some  workmen,  in  digging  a  well  J^JSTSSLi 
near  Nashville,  Temiessee,  discovered  an  earSien  pitcher,  MtNa£!mi 
containing  about  a  gallon,  standing  on  a  rock  twenty  feet 

below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  j&rm  was  circular, 
and  it  was  surmounted  at  the  top  by  the  figure  of  a  female 
head  covered  with  a  conical  cap.  The  head  had  strongly 
marked  Asiatic  features,  and  large  ears  extending  as  low 
as  the  chin.* 

5  'Near  some  ancient  remains  on  a  fork  of  the  Cum-  ^^J^^emr 
berland  River,  a  curious  specimen  of  pottery,  called  the  ^ff^J^j^^ 
^  Triune  vessel,"  or  <<  Idol,"  was  found  about  fova  feet  SSSberinA 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.     It  consists  of  three  hoi-      ^*^' 
bw  heads,  jomed  together  at  the  back  by  an  inverted  bell- 
ihaped  hollow  stem  or  handle.    The  features  bear  a  stronff 
NSMaUance  to  the  Asiatic.    The  faces  had  been  painted 

■  ■■  I  ■■  ,. ■  ■■  11  ■  .1,     I  ■ ■  — 

•  lnh«l0gia  ABMricin,  toL  1.  p.  S14. 
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ANALYflifl.  with  red  and  yellow,  and  the  colors  still  retained  great 
'^—^  brilliancy.     The  vessel  holds  about  a  quart,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  fine  clay,  which  has  been  hardened  by  the 
action  of  fire, 
k  jioi^eiay     6.  ^Near  Nashville,  an  idol  composed  of  clay  and  gyp- 
"^JSlfSSr  sum  has  been  discovered,  which  represents  a  man  without 
Naafnuu,    ^jTOs,  having  the  hair  plaited,  a  band  around  the  head, 
and  a  flattened  lump  or  cake  up<»i  the  summit.     It  is  said 
in  all  respects  to  resemble  an  idol  found  by  Professor 
Pallas  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Russian  empire.* 
t.  jtteofMi      7.  *In  an  ancient  excavation  at  the  State  salt  works  in 
JSlSSdiuBaM  'l^uiois,  ashos  and  fragments  of  earthen  ware  were  found 
Bpringt.    m  great  depths  below  the  surface ;  and  similar  appear, 
ances  have  been  discovered  at  other  works ;  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  these  springs  were  formerly  worked 
by  a  civilized  people,  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.f 
B.  jiMMriMt       'Remains  of  fire-places  and  chimneys  have  been  disi 
^£dSSS^  covered  in  various  places,  several  feet  below  the  surface 
*"*•■      of  the  earth,  and  where  the  soil  was  covered  by  the  hea- 
viest forest  trees ;  from  which  the  conclusion  is  probable 
that  eight  or  ten  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  these 
hearths  wefe  deserted.j: 
«.  uadaiin-      8.  ^Medals,  representing  the  sun,  with  its  rays  of  light, 
Jutim?^  have  been  found  at  various  places  in  the  Western  States, 
^vScup,*  together  with  utensils  and  ornaments  of  copper,  some- 
^*       times  plated  with  silver :  and  in  one  instance,  in  a  mound 
at  Marietta,  a  solid  silver  cup  was  found,  with  its  surface 
1.  vmiomar-  sniooth  and  regular,  and  its  interior  finely  gilded. §     *Arti- 
2^Jj^     cles  of  copper,  such  as  pipe-bowls,  arrow-heads,  circular 
medals,   &c.,   have  been   found  in  more  than   twenty 
f.  utronqf  mouuds.     'MirroFB  of  isinglass  have  been  found  in  many 
**85Sr*    places.     Traces  of  iron  wholly  consumed  by  rust  have 
T.  Jrttomqf  ^®^°  discovered  in  a  few  instances.     'Some  of  the  articles 
*  potury.    of  pottery  are  skilfully  wrought  and  polished,  glazed  and 
burned,  and  are  in  no  respects  inferior  to  those  of  modem 
manufacture.  II 
s.  Thtif4s-       9.  ^These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  numerous  articles 
''"^Zin.      of  mechanical  workmanship  that  have  been  discovered, 
and  which  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  some  former  race, 
of  far  greater  skill  in  the  arts,  than  the  present  Indian 
porfSueSui-  tribes  possess.     'But  a  class  of  antiquities,  far  more  inte- 
VSrmurtuH  resting  than  those  already  mentioned,  and  which  afibrd 
aeunt.     more  decisive  proof  of  the  immense  numbers,  and  at  least 

*  ArduBlofi^  AmeilBaBB,  toI.  1.  p.  U,  and  PaUM*s  TnTvli  toI.  2ad. 
t  SoiiM  of  the  iBdiui  tiibM  made  nae  of  rodk  fait,  but  it  la  not  known  Uiat  (li«j 
tha  proeeas  of  obtaining  it  by  eTapoiatlon  or  boiUng. 
t  Arehgtiogia  Am.  toL  I.  p.  202. 
f  Behooleraftl  View,  p.  m. 
I  Schoolcraft'i  Miaaisnppi,  toL  i.  208,  and  Arehalogla  Am.  rol.  I.  p.  221. 
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pftitial  ctTilizAlioD  of  their  authors,  consists  of  embank- 
meots  of  earth,  trenches,  walls  of  stone,  and  mounds, 
which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  states  bordering 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, — in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  tributaries, — and  in  the  South- 
em  States  and  Florida. 

10.  'Although  upwards  of  a  hundred  remains  of  wnat 
were  apparently  rude  ancient  forts  or  defensive  fortifica- 
tions, some  of  which  were  of  considerable  dimensions, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone,  yet 
they  increase  in  number  and  in  size  towards  the  south- 
west. Some  of  the  most  remarkable  only  cwa.  be  de- 
scribed. 

11.  *At  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  an  elevated  plain  above  the 
present  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  were,  a  few  years  since, 
some  extraordinary  re^nains  of  ancient  works^  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fortifications.  'They  consisted,  princi- 
pally, of  two  large  oblong  inclosures,  the  one  containing 
an  area  of  forty,  and  the  other  of  twenty  acres,  together 
with  several  mounds  and  terraces,  the  largest  mound  being 
one  hundred  and  fifleen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
thirty  feet  in  altitude. 

12.  *The  fortresses  were  encompassed  by  walls  of 
earth,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth. 
On  each  side  of  the  larger  inclosure  were  three  entrances, 
at  equal  distances  apart,  the  middle  being  the  largest,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  towards  the  Muskingum.  This  en- 
trance was  guarded  by  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  apart,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  extending  down  to  the  former 
bank  of  the  Muskingum. 

13.  'Within  the  inclosed  area,  near  the  northwest 
comer,  was  an  oblong  terrace,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  high, — ^level  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  having,  on  each  side,  regular  ascents  to  the  top. 
Near  the  south  wall  was  another  similar  terrace ;  and  at 
the  southeast  comer  a  third.  Near  the  centre  was  a  cir- 
eular  mound,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  high ; 
and  at  the  southwest  comer,  a  semicircular  parapet,  to 
guard  the  entrance  in  that  quarter. 

14.  *The  smaller  fort  had  entrances  on  each  side,  and 
at  each  comer ;  most  of  the  entrances  being  defended  by 
circular  mounds  within.  ^The  conical  mound,  near  the 
smaller  fort,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  an  embank- 
ment, through  which  was  an  opening  towards  the  fortifi- 
cation, twenty  feet  in  widths  This  mound  was  protected, 
in  addition,  by  surrounding  parapets  and  mounds,  and  out- 
works of  various  forms.     'Between  the  fortresses  were 
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*MALTSi%  inuBd  flxCBvations,  one  of  which  wtu  sisty  faet  in  diame- 
i.Tte^«n»-  ler  &t  tha  suifaoe,  with  steps  fbraied  in  its  ndee.     'Tlieap 
**"'"**  excavations  were  probably  wells  that  supplied  the  inhabit 
knts  with  water. 


•  wirtiai       15.  *At  Ciroleville,  near  the  Sciota  River,  were  two 

^^^t,  earthen  inclosuTes^  connected  with  each  other ;  one  aa 
auict  drele,  and  the  other  an  exact  tquare;  the  diameter 
of  the  former  being  stity  nine  rods,  and  each  side  of  the 

•.  nuifMn  latter  fiAy  nine.     'The  wall  of  the  square  inclosurc  waf 
""^"^    about  ten  feet  in  height,  having  seven  openings  or  gate- 

'  ^j^ST  '^y^  ^'^^  protected  by  a  mound  of  earth.     'The  circu. 

lar  inolosure  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  with  a  ditcli 

between  them ;  the  height  from  Uie  bottom  of  the  ditch  ta 

^OwyMi   tJie  lop  of  the  walls  being  twenty  feel.     'In  the  centre  of    ' 

the  inclosure  wao  a  mound  ton  feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  di. 

*.  samrtr    ameter  at  the  summit,  and  several  rods  at  the  base.    'East 

"mmifSS  of  the  mound — partially  inclosing  it,  and  extending  five 
'^^tnT'     or  six  rods,  was  a  semiciroular  pavement,  composed  of 
pebbles,  such  as  arc  found  in  the  bed  of  the  adjoining 
river, — and  an  inclined  plane  leading  to  the  summit. 

r  omittia  16.  'On  removing  the  earth  composing  the  mound,  there 
''  were  found,  immediately  below  it,  on  the  original  surface 
of  the  earth,  two  human  skeletons  partially  consumed  by 
fire,  and  surrounded  by  charcoal  and  ashes,  and  a  few 
bricks  well  burnt ; — also  a  large  quantity  of  arrow-heads, 
— tha  handle  of  a  small  sword  or  knife,  made  of  elk-hom, 
having  a  silver  ferule  around  the  end  where  the  blade  had 
been  maerted,  and  showing  the  appearance  of  a  blade 
which  had  been  consumed  by  rust, — a  large  mirror  of 
isinglam  three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in  width, 
and  on  the  mirror  the  appearance  of  a  plate  of  iron  whiok 
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had  likewise-  beea  oonsumed  by  rust     'A  short  distance  juui; 
beyond  the  inclosure,  on  a  hill,  was  another  high  mound,  "^ 


t-lnefmi 


OhkK 


beknr. 


which  appears  to  have  been  the  common  cemetery,,  as  it  ^^^'If^^f*^ 
contained  an  immense  number  of  human  skeletons,  of  all 
sizes  and  ages. 

17.  'Near  Newark,  in  Licking  County,  on  an  extensive 
and  elevated  plain  at  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the 
Muskingum,  were  the  remains  of  ancient  works  of  a  still 
more  interesting  character.^  At  the  western  extremity  of  «•  0mi^  • 
tliese  works  was  a  circular  fort  containing  twenty  two  *^ 
acres,  on  one  side  of  which  was  an  elevation  thirty  feet 
high,  built  partly  of  earth,  and  partly  of  stone.  ThlB  cir- 
cular  fort  was  connected,  by  parallel  walls  of  earth,  with 
an  octagonal  fort  containing  forty  acres,  the  walls  of  which 
were  ten  feet  high.  To  this  fort  were  eight  openings  or 
gateways,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  each  protected  by  a 
mound  of  earth  on  the  inside. 


18.  'From  the  fort,  parallel  walls  of  earth  proceeded   &  paratui 
to  the  former  basin  of  the  river : — others  extended  several  earth:  o%»f 
miles  into  the  country ; — ^and  others  on  the  east  to  a  square  ^oUSnT 
fi)Ft  containing  twenty  acres,  nearly  four  miles  distant.*  '~''**^  ♦* 
Pit>m  this  latter  fort  parallel  walls  extended  to  the  river, 
and  odiers  to  a  ciroular  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
containing  twenty  six  acres,  and  surrounded  by  an  em- 
bankment  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  feet  high.     Farther 
north  and  east,  on  elevated  ground  protected  by  intrench- 
ments,  were  mounds  containing  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
k  has  been  supposed  that  the  parallel  walls,  extending 


kngfch  of  the  psraUel  mlUi  of  earth  in  the  engmred  jilem,  hae  been  41 
A*  mut  of  room. 
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AHALTBU.  south,  Connected  these  works  with  others  thirty  miles  dis. 

tant. 
J;j[JJjJJf       19.  *I!Jear  Somerset,  in  Perry  County,  is  an  ancient 
fiwngjrt.  In  ruin,*  whose  walls,  inclosing  more  than  forty  acres,  were 

a.  8m  No.  4,  built  with  rude  fragments  of  rocks,  which  are  now  thrown 
""JSji^    down,  but  which  were  sufRcient  to  construct  a  wall  seven 

feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  in  thickness.  The  inclosure 
has  two  openings,  before  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  high 
rock,  protecting  the  passage.  Near  the  centre  of  u\f^ 
work  is  a  circular  conical  mound,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height ;  and  in  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  forming  a  part  of 
it,  is  one  of  smaller  dimensions.  Near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  inclosure  is  a  small  work,  containing  half 
an  acre,  whose  walls  are  of  earth,  but  only  a  few  feet  in 
height. 
«-^»*|j.g»  20.  *A  short  distance  west  of  Chilicothe,  on  the  North 
Jjan^tftj;    Branch  of  Paint  Creek,  there  are  several  successive  nat- 

b.  See  No.  s,  urcJ  dcpositcs  of  the  soil,  called  river  bottoms,  rising  one 
iHecedinf    above  the  other  in  the  form  of  terraces.      Here  are  an- 
cient works^  consisting  of  two  inclosures,  connected  with 

•  52j*w«  each  other.  "The  largest  contains  an  area  of  one  hun- 
.  dred  and  ten  acres,  wholly  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth, 
and  encompassed  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  except  on 
the  side  towards  the  river.  Within  this  inclosure,  and 
encompassed  likewise  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  were  two  cir- 
cular  works,  the  largest  of  which  contained  six  mounds, 

4.  The  mall-  which  have  been  used  as  cemeteries.  *The  smaller  in- 
^^^^  closure,  on  the  east,  contains  sixteen  acres,  and  is  sur< 
rounded  by  a  wall  merely,  in  which  are  several  openings 
or  gateways. 

§,Ruimat       21.  *0n  Paint  Creek,  also,  a  few  miles  nearer  Chili. 

Paint  Creek,  qqiy^q^  jjj  ^Jjq  same  State,  were  extensive  ruins*  oil  opposite 


"neirpafe. '  sides  of  the  stream.     'Those  on  the  north  consisted  of  an 

^m^enorS  irregular  inclosure,  containing  seventy  seven  acres,  and 

'uremU^    two  adjoining  ones,  the  one  square  and  the  other  circular, 

the  former  containing  twenty  seven  and  the  latter  seven- 

TJjfow^  teen  acres.     'Within  the  large  inclosure  were  several 

ifom.  ^    mounds  and  wells,  and  two  elliptical  elevations,  one  of 

d.  See  a  in    which**  was  twenty  five  feet  high  and  twenty  rods  long. 

Gceenfravjiic.  rpy^  ^^  constructed  of  stones  and  earth,  and  contained 

vast  quantities  of  human  bones. 

8.  other         22.  'The  other*  elliptical  elevation  was  from  eight  to 

ej^i.     fiftc^ii  ^^^  high.     Another  work,'  in  the  form  of  a  half 

t  seec     moon,  was  boi^ered  with  stones  of  a  kind  now  found  about 

a  mile  from  the  spot.     Near  this  work  was  a  mound  five 

feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  composed  entirely 

of  red  ochre,  which  was  doubtless  brought  from  a  hill  at 

a  great  distance  from  the  place. 
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23.  'The  walls  of  the  ruins  on  the  south  gide  of  the  ANALTSia 
stream  were  inegular  in  form,  and  about  ten  feet  high,  in^omom 
The  principal  inclosure  contained  eighty  four  acres,  and  ^ff^^Ijjj* 
the  adjoining  square  twenty  seven.     A  small  rivulet,  ris- 
ing without  the  inclosure,  passes  through  the  wall,  and 
loses  itself  in  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  work  of  art. 


24.  'East  of  these  works,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  t.  Btoiu  wm. 
precipitous  hill,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rises 

a  wall  of  unhewn  stone,  inclosing  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres.     The  wall  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
hill,  and  it  had  two  gateways,  one  opening  directly  towards 
the  creek.     'A  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders,  sev-  tithmmn^ 
eral  feet  in  depth,  was  found  within  the  inclosure,  adjoin-     ***^*^ 
ing  the  wall  on  the  south  side.     ^Below  the  hill,  in  the    4.  wmm 
siate-rock  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are  four  wells, 
several  feet  in  depth.     Each  was  found  covered  by  a 
large  stone,  having  an  aperture  through  the  centre.     It  is 
believed  that  the  stream  has  changed  its  channel  since  the 
wells  were  excavated. 

25.  'At  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota  River,  on  both  sides  of  ••  *}*^ 
the  Ohio,  are  ruins  of  ancient  works  several  miles  in  ex-  moutk^tke 
tent.*     On  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Alexan-  a.  g^  NaT, 
dria,  is  an  extensive  inclosure,  nearly  square,  whose  walls   n«**i»«^ 
of  earth  are  now  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 

At  the  southwest  comer  b  a  mound  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  covering  about  half  an  acre.  Both  east  and  west  of 
t\e  large  inclosure  are  walls  of  earth  nearly  parallel — 
hilf  a  mile  or  more  in  length — about  ten  rods  apart — and 
at  present  from  four  to  sLx  feet  in  height. 

26.  'On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  similar  ruins,  ^ra»cjj^ 
but  more  intricate  and  extensive.     Walls  of  earth,  mostly  mouth  qft^ 
parallel,  commencing  near  the  Sciota,  after  running  a  dis-  wrtSHdey 
tance  of  nearly  four  miles,  and  ascending  a  high  hill,  ter-    'H^Sa 
minate  near  four  mounds,  three  of  which  are  six  feet  in     ^'iSv^ 
height,  covering  nearly  an  acre  each.     The  fourth  and 
largest  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  has  a  raised  walk  ascend- 
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AMALTaia.  ing  tu  its  sununit,  and  unotbeT  desccsidiiig  from  it.    'Near 

tMini*.   ''"*  ^'^^  *  mouod  twenty  five  feel  in  height,  oontaiDing 

•MUh  *«    the  remains  of  the  decid ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

northwest  another  Diotind  bad  been  commenced.     On  the 

brow  of  the  hill  ia  a  well  now  twenty  feet  deep,  and  two 

others  near,  of  less  depth.     From  tt^  summit  of  the  hill 

rmaiM     are  parallel  walls,  nearly  two  miles  in  lei^th,  extending 

""^      eastwardly  to  a  bend  in  the  Ohio,  and  thus  embracing  an 

ana  of  several  square  miles  within  the  circuit  of  th« 

works  and  the  river. 


uu^SS 
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&nt  been  burned,  a  oustom  not  usaally  prevalent  with  ahalysis. 

the  Indians  of  the  present  day.     The  object  of  others  is 

not  certainly  known,  but  probably  some  were  designed 
for  defence,  and  others  for  religious  purposes. 

29.  ^There  were  several  extensive  nx>unds  on  the  site 
of  Cincinnati.  One  of  these,  first  described  in  1794,  had 
then  on  its  surface  the  stumps  of  oak  trees  several  feet  in 
diameter.*  Beneath  it  were  found  the  remains  of  a  human 
body,  and  various  ornaments  and  instruments  of  lead, 
copper,  and  of  stone.     'Beneath  an  extensive  mound  in 


£«ancaster,  Ohio,  was  foimd  a  furnace,  eighteen  feet  long  omo. 
and  six  wide,  and  upon  it  was  placed  a  rude  vessel  of 
earthenware,  of  the  same  dimensions,  containing  a  num^ 
bar  of  human  skeletons.  Underneath  the  vessel  was  a 
thick  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal.f 

30.  'Near  Wheeling,  Virginia,  was  a  mound  seventy    3  Mowidt 
feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  summit.  '*Sv.'%^ 
Near  it  were  three  smaller  mounds,  one  of  which  has     '**^ 
been  opened.    It  was  Ibund  to  contain  two  vaults,  built 

of  pOlars  of  wood  supporting  roofs  of  stone ;  and  within 

them  were  human  bones,  together  with  beads  of  bone  or 

ivory,  copper  wristlets,  plates  of  mica,  marine  shells,  and 

in  one  a  stone  marked  with  unknown  characters.     'Nearly   *LJ55|g^ 

opposite  St.  Louis,  in  Illinois,  within  a  circuit  of  five  or  six      Lmtf 

mUes,  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounds ; 

and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  they  are  likewise  numer- 

ous. 

31.  'About  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of  Natohes,  in   s  MMMdr 
Mississippi,  is  a  group  of  mounds,  one  of  which  is  thirty-    mttmi^- 
five  feet  high,  embracing  on  its  summit  an  area  of  four      '*^*' 
acres,  enoompaased  by  an  embankment  around  the  mar. 

Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  this  is  a  natural 
I,  to  which  art  has  given  its  present  form.  On  the 
Minunit  of  this  elevation  are  six  mounds,  one  of  which  is 
still  thirty  feet  high,  and  another  fifteen  .j: 

32.  'Upon  the  north  side  of  the  Etowah   River,  in  •.ttaundu 
Georgia,  b  a  mound  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  more  '^* 
than  three  hundred  in  diameter  at  its  base,  having  an 
inclined  plane  ascending  to  its  summit.§     'The  mounds  r.  jgugit^f 
of  riorida  are  numerous  and  extensive,  many  of  them 

near  the  sea  coast  being  composed  of  shells.  It^SSTcf 

33.  'Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  numerous  ^JJJ'gSJ*! 
ancient  remains  that  have  been  found  in  so  great  num- 


•  TlMBMetiaas  of  the  Amer.  Philo.  Soo.  toL  It.,  p.  178. 

t  flBttoMo's  J«anMl,  vol.  I.,  p.  428.  X  Bradftird'fl  Amerfeaa  AntlqiiMei,  >  t8. 

{  flOliman'f  Jonnial,  toI.  i.,  p.  822.     It  appears  that  some  mounda  of  thla  deKriptfoa  wn 

■■mmtiHid  by  the  anootton  of  the  pxeteat  Indians.    Bee  T.  Irrlng^s  floride)  Tol  i,  pyu 
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AWALTan.  bers  throughout  the  Ignited  States.    West  of  the  AUeght* 
nies,  the  number  of  the  mural  remains  alone  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  five  thousand,  and  the  mounds 
qramiiSff  *^  ^  much  greater  number.     *That  they  were  the  work 
•ttjjwijgr^  of  multitudes  of  the  human  family,  who  were  associated 
ued,  Kut  unr  in  larire  communities,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  who 
pu.       had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  civilization  considerably  beyond 
that  of  the  present  Indian  tribes,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the 
names  and  the  history  of  these  people  we  shall  probably 
never  with  certainty  learn.     Curtained  by  the  hand  of 
time,  which  has  left  no  written  records,  if  any  ever  existed, 
their  all  but  a  few  earth-embosomed  relics  have  passed 
of^l'SSi  ^^  oblivion.     'At  the  period  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
^ntSu^£^  continent,  not  only  had  this  unknown  but  numerous  peo- 
wriftMt.     pie  passed  away  from  their  ancient  dwelling  places,  but 
ages  must  have  elapsed  since  their  "  altars  and  their  fires" 
were  deserted ;  for  over  all  the  monuments  which  alone 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  their  existence,  the  forest  had 
already  extended  its  shades,  and  Nature  had  triumph- 
antly  resumed    her    empire,    cheating    the    wondering 
European  with  the  belief  that  her  solitudes  had  never 
before  been  broken  but  by  the  wild  beasts  that  roamed 
here,  or  the  stealthy  footsteps  of  the  rude  Indian. 

SECTION  II. 

ANTIQUITIES  FOUND  IN  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

t.SnarMiinf      1.  'Although    the   deserted   remains  that  have   been 

dvuuatim  described,  and  others  of  a  similar  character — ^the  work  of 

\iSn'S!at.  &  people  apparently  long  extinct,  were  the  only  evidence 

of  a  former  civilization  within  the  limits  of  the  United 

States;    yet  a  far  different  spectacle  was  presented  on 

entering  the  regions  farther  south,  where,  instead  of  the 

buried  relics  of  a  former  greatness,  its  living   reality 

was  found. 

«^*fe»tooajj(i      2.  *When  the  Spanish  invaders  landed  on  the  coast  of 

ftoMjTMtfir  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  they  found  there,  instead  of  feeblo 

«S»fiSS».''  wandering  tribes,  as  at  the  north,  populous  and  powerful 

***•      agricultural  nations,  with  regular  forms  of  government, 

established  systems  of  law  and  religion,  immense  cities, 

magnificent  edifices  and  temples,  extensive  roads,*  aque- 

ducts,  and  other  public  works ;  all  showing  a  high  degree 

of  advancement  in  many  of  the  arts,  and  rivalling,  in 

*  **  At  Uw  time  ifhum  the  Spftnlazdi  entered  Fern,  no  kingdom  In  Europe  ooold  boMt«l 
■w  urmk  of  jrablie  ndlity  that  ooold  be  compared  with  the  great  roada  formed  by  the  Inicaa.' 
— ^iMcrf«on'<  America 
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nmay  xcwpectSj  the  regularly  organized  states  of  the  Old  analtbis. 
World.  


3.  *TJie  Mencans  constructed  pyramids  and  mounds  ^^^^^^^ 
•&r  more  extendve  than  those  which  have  been  discovered    inound$: 
in  the  United  States.    Within  the  city  of  Mexicc)  alone,  ^SlidlfS 
ivere  more  than  two  thousand  pyramidal  mounds,  the       &. 
kucgest  of  which,  in  the  central  square  of  the  city,  was 
QOQfltJucted  of  clay,  and  had  been  erected  but  a  short  time 

befinre  the  landing  of  Cortes.  It  had  five  stories,  with 
flights  of  stairs  leading  to  its  superior  platform  ;  its  base 
.was  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  length  ;  its  height 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet,  and  it  was  sur- 
cooiided  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone.  This  pyramid  was 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  Mexican  gods,  and  sacrifices  were 
oflfered  upon  its  summit. 

4.  *In  Tezcuco  was  a  pyramid  constructed  of  enormous  %r^rtmUt 
masses  of  basalt,  regularly  cut,  aid  beautifully  polished,    nmimim 
and  covered  with  soulpturer .     There  are  still  seen  the    ^***** 
foundations  of  large  edifices,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine 
aqueduct  in  a  state  of  sufiioieat  prescrva^on  for  present 

use. — ^Near  the  city  of  Cholula,  was  the  largest  pyramid  »■ 
in  Mexico.  This  also  was  designed  for  religious  purposes, 
and  was  sacred  to  the  "  Grod  of  the  Air,"  It  was  con* 
structed  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  unburnt  brick, 
ano  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  in 
height. 

5.  *Such  was  the  character  of  some  of  the  Mexican   «•  oenercf 
pyramids,  the  ruins  of  many  of  which,  imposingly  grand  extSS^%» 
even   in  their  desolation,  still  crown  the  hill-tops,   and  'ffftj^jff^ 
strew  the  plains  of  Mexico.     The  remains  of  extensive 

public  edifices  of  adifierent  character,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  civil  life,  and  many  of  them  built  of  hewn  and 
sculptured  stone,  are  also  numerous.    ^The  soil  of  Mexico  >•  Agriem- 
was  under  a  rich  state  of  cultivatioa,  and  the  cities  were  Sndpopuim- 


not  only  numerous,  but  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  ''°^&.^ 
contained  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Tezcuco,  which  was  even  larger  than  that  of 
Mexico,  was  estimated  by  early  writers  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  houses. 

6.  'Extensive  ruins  of  cities,  containing  the  remains  of  •'fftuuiymd 
pyramids  and  the  walls  of  massive  buildings,  broken  ruimjmnd 
cohimzis,  altars,  statues,  and  sculptured  fragments,  show.  «n4cS^«i 
ing  that  their  authors  had  attained  oonsiderable  knowledge 
of  the  arts,  and  were  a  numerous,  although  an  idolatrous 
people,  are  likewise  found  in  great  numbers  throughout 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan;  and  in  the  neighboring  Central 
American  provinces  of  Honduras  and  Guatimala.     Onlf 

10 


Jbnerin. 
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few  of  tbe«e  stnioturea,  and 
jrhaps  those  not  the  mott 
itereMing  or  importcmt,  cm 
i  dMoribed  here ;  but  this 
rief  notioe  of  them  will  oaa- 
iy  a  knowledge  of  their  geo- 
■al  character.*  The  anoez- 
,  1  map  shows  the  localitie«of 

le  ruins  that  are  described, 
le  most  impoTtant  of  which 
-e  those  of  Palenque  in  Chi- 
las,  of  Copan  in  Honduraa, 
id  of  Uxmal  Etnd  Chiohen  in 
orthem  Yucatan. 

AKALWW  RUINS  OF  PALENQUE. 

1.  iiii^K^       1.  'The  ruins  of  Psienque,  in  the  province  of  Chiapas, 

'""""'^    bcffdering  upon  Yucatan,  are  the  first  which  awakened 

attention  to  the  existence  of  ancient  and  unknown  cities 

iimtiJnnr ^  America.  They  were  known  to  the  Spsniarda  a* 
num.  early  as  1750 ;  and  in  1787  they  were  explored  by  older 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  under  a  commission  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guatmiala.  The  account  of  the  exploration 
was  however  locked  up  in  the  archives  of  Guatiroala  until 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  In  1822  an  English 
translation  was  published  in  London,  which  was  the  first 
notice  in  Europe  of  the  discovery  of  these  ruins. 


LSasn*.!.      2.  'The  principal   of  the  structures  that   have  been 
&n««MSt  desoribed,*  stands  on  an   artificial   elevation,  forty  feet 


luatrtiillon af  <»  BBlB>afMai4u,OopHi,01i|iilMa,Trim)il,  &«.,  mar 
la  tte  -ntuUi  wraki  «f  Hr.  SUpitu.  Ih*  UlaiMtn  «gnTtm  m 
hcbWdb,  Han  tha  lUH  Tdifci,  (0  oUeh  Ok  nidn  ti  nftn«d  Or  flw  It 
likhliMIMbiMBp  —  -  ■—*"-■--' 


Mkn,  bj  hcbWdb,  fMB  tha  lUH  TOifci,  (0  iiUeh  Ok  nidn  ti  nftn«d  Or  flw  lUkM  <■ 
W^dcoWldehliMMbMBpialilbbidoftlMBBliulBtUipoittimofABnlM.  Bt&^m* 
^a*aat  Amtntm,aai;^Qt,  amd  TimlaM,"^  tvlt.  1841;  ud  gtapluiu'"  AaAnM^IVaMt 
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ia^  tbim  hoDdnd  uid  ten  feet  in  length,  and  two  hnn-  awahmb. 
dred  uid  sixty  in  width.     This  elevation  waa  formerly  ~^j^"J^ 
fkoed  with  Btooe,  whtoh  has  been  thrown  down  by  the  y>»rtMtf 
STDwih  of  trees,  and  its  form  is  now  hardly  distioguisho-    Ftimtm*- 
ble.     'The  building  itself,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  i.  Tinjgj^ 
-•  The  Palace,"  is  about  twenty.five  feet  high,  and  meas-    ^SfS- 
ares  two  hundred  and  twen^-«ight  feet  front,  by  one  hun-      •**■ 
dred  and  eighty  f«et  deep.     The  front  originally  oontained 
fourteen  doorways,  with  intervening  piers,  of  which  all 
but  six  are  now  in  ruins. 


I]  MudliiK.    Tba  Dthsr  wiUi  u«  Is  rulnm. 

3.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  laid  with  mortar  and  sandt  *■  waa<f 
and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  fine  plaster,  or  ataceo,  '*"*''*'^- 
neariy  as  hard  as  atone,  and  painted.  'The  piers  are  >.  rim. 
eorered  with  human  figures,  hienwlyphics,  and  orna- 
ments. *The  boildinK  has  two  parallel  corridors,  or  gal-  <•  osmttn. 
leries,  running  lengUiwise  on  all  tour  of  its  aides,  the 

floors  of  which  are  covered  with   an  exoeedingly  hard 
moient,  and  the  walls  ornamented.     'In  the  eastern  part  i.  sihhm, 
of  the  building,  a  range  of  stone  steps,  thirty  feet  long,    "^^l 
leads  from  the  inner  corridor  to  a  rectangular  court  yard, 
eighty  feet  long  by  seventy  broad,  now  encumbered  by 
tnea,  and  strei^  with  ruins. 

4.  *Oa  each  aide  of  the  stefA  are  the  forms  of  gigantic  ,  fiiinfinii 
hnman  figures,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  carved  on  atone,  with  *'^^i^ 
lioh  headdresses  and  necklaces ;  and  on  the  farther  side 
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AXU-TBis.  of  the  court  yard,  oa  each  side  of  b  coireBpoiHiiag  fljgh. 

,  j^,,„     of  atepe,  are  similar  figures.     'In  one  pert  of  the  building 

MHT.      is  a  subBtontial  stone  tower  of  three  stories,  thirty  feel 

squsre  at  (he  base,  and  rising  far  above  the  surroundiog 

•.Onwww^  walla.     The  ornaments  throughout  the  building  are  so 

'SurSm.    numerous,  and  the  plan  of  the  rooms  so  complicBted,  aa 

10  forbid  any  attempt  at  minute  description. 
fcPgt^gg'      6.  'Immediately  adjoining  the  building  above  described 
Mf.sUM   is  another,^  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  although  placed  on 
tMi^jtkT  a  more  elevated  terrace.     Both  terrace  and  building  are 
(.  hhii*.  «.  surrounded  by  trees,  and  completely  ovei^rown  with  diem . 

!«»«■    The  front  of  the  buil 

the  corner  piers  are  i 
intervening  oaea  wit 
very  massive,  the  fl 
stones,  and  in  one  ol 
wall,  are  two  large  U 
feet  long  and  eight  i 
called,  by  the  Spania 
the  tahlets  of  hierc^lj 
«.  OMtr  ^'  'The  remaining 
••**'«^   placed  on  elevated  tei 

are  similar  to  those  al _,  

■.bMu^r  'Although  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  these 
'rJinifii  ruins  cover  a  space  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  dense  sur- 
rounding forest  other  ruins  may  yet  be  discovered,  yet  it 
is  believed  that  all  those  which  have  been  explored  are 
embraced  within  on  area  of  less  than  an  acre. 

RUINS  OF  COPAN. 

^^IrSZ       ^'  '^''^  rui^is  of  Copan,  in  the  western  part  of  Hondu- 
Vcvm.    ras,  adjoining  the  provmce  of  Guatimala,  are  on  the  eaaL 
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em  bank  of  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  die  Bay  of  IiOEi-  i^altbis.' 
duraa,     *A  wall  of  cut  stone,  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  i.  jtoiu  gur^ 
high,  running  north  and  south  along  the  margin  of  the,  '''"^^^f  ''^ 
stream, — ^its  top  covered  with  furze  and  shrubbery, — ^is  yet 
standing  in  a  state  of  good  preservation ;  and  other  walls 
of  a  similar  character  surround   the   principal    ruins. 
'Within  these  walls  are  extensive  terraces  and  pyramidal  s-  cnoracMr 
buildings^  massive  stone  columns,  idols,  and  altars,  oov-   wwunSl^ 
eied  wi&  sculpture ;  some  of  which  are  equal  in  work-      **"*' 
manship  to  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  and  all 
DOW  enveloped  in  a  dense  and  almost  Impenetrable  forest. 

2.  *The  description  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  the  im-    s.  T»«d0> 
pnssions  made  upon  him  by  the  first  view  of  these  ruins,  gtlSnhfsf, 
is  so  graphic,  that  we  present  it  here,  although  in  a  con-    ^^^J**^- 
densed  form,  yet  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language  of 

the  writer.  *  After  working  his  way  over  the  walls  and  JJ^SSioJ 
through  the  thick  wood  to  the  interior  of  the  inclosure, 
"  we  came,''  he  says,  "  to  an  area  so  covered  with  trees, 
that  at  first  we  could  not  make  out  its  form,  but  which,  on 
clearing  the  way,  we  ascertained  to  be  a  square,  with 
steps  on  all  the  sides,  almost  as  perfect  as  those  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

3.  ^  These  steps,  ornamented  with  sculpture,  we  as-  5.  Bn^mA 
cended,  and  reached  a  broad  terrace  a  hundred  feet  high,  ^  '"■'«*. 
overlooking  the  river,  and  supported  by  the  wall  which 

we  had  seen  from  the  opposite  bcmk.  The  whole  terrace 
was  covered  with  trees ;  and  even  at  this  height  from  the 
ground  were  two  gigantic  cotton  trees,  about  twenty  feet 
in  circumference,  extending  their  half  naked  roots  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  down  the  ruins,  and  shad- 
ing them  with  their  wide  spreading  branches. 

4.  ^*  We  sat  down  on  the  edse  of  the  wall,  and  strove  %,"WhohMUi 
m  vam  to  penetrate  the  mystery  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded.  Who  were  the  people  that  built  this  city  ?    His- 
torians say  America  was  peopled  by  savages ;  but  savages 

never  reared  these  structures— savages  never  carved  these 
Btones.  We  asked  our  Indian  attendants  who  erected  tnese 
works,  and  their  dull  answer  was,  '  Who  knows  V  Tnere 
were  no  associations  connected  with  the  place,  none  of 
those  stirring  recollections  which  hallow  Rome,  and 
/Athens,  and 

'  The  irorld's  groat  mistress  on  the  Egyptian  plain  i 

Dut  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,— all   the  arts  o* 


irhich  embellished  life, — ^had  flourished  in  this  overgrown  ''"^ 
forest.  Orators,  warriors,  and  statesmen, — ^beauty,  am- 
bMon,  and  glory,  had  lived  and  pass^  away,  and  none 
eoold  tell  of  their  past  existence. 
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AMkvnu.      fi.  '"  The  city  was  desolate.     It  lay  before  ub  like  • 

1.  fif  rfcrrii-  shattered  bark'in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  her  masta  gone, 

"""(S*."**  ^^^  name  efiaced,  her  crew  perished,  and  none  to  telj 

whence  she  came,  to  whom  she  belonged,  how  long  on 

her  voyage,  or  what  caiued  her  destruction.     All  waa 

mystery,— ^ark,  impenetrable  mystery ;  and  every  ctr- 

cumMance  increased  it.     An  immense  forest  shrouded  the 

ruins,  biding  them  from  sight,  heighteniiag  the  impresBum 

and  moral  effect,  and  giving  an  intensity  and  almost  wild* 

ness  to  the  interest." 

ft  BMimiof      6.  'The  ruins  extend  along  the  river  more  tbas  two 

«  siMiTt    "'''^Bi  ^^'^  ^^^  principal  portion  of  them  is  represented  on 

1.  Tirr^^  the  annexed  Plan.'     'The  numerous  terraces  and  pyr&- 

^IfSSia,  mids  are  walled  with  cut  stone ;  and  sculptured  fragments 

"^^uail^'  aboimd  throughout  the  ruins.     Remains  of  oarved  heads, 

"•"■*■''•*  of  gigantic  proportions,  ornament  many  of  the  terraces; 

and  numerous  colossal  statues,  or  "  idols,"  of  solid  stone, 

from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  are  found ;  some  erect, 

others  fallen.     There  are  likewise  many  "  altars,"  all  of 

a  single  block  of  stone,— some  richly  ornamented,  but 

each  differing  from  all  the  rest, — many  of  them  now  much 

faded  and  worn  by  their  long  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Some  are  in  their  places  before  the  idols ;  others  are  over* 

thrown,  and  partisJly  or  wholly  buried  in  the  earth. 


«.iMr^  1-  'One  of  these  sculptured  altars,  standing  on  four 
ISiSiK.'' globes  cut  out  of  the  same  stone,  was  six  feet  square  and 
four  feet  high,  with  its  top  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  each  side  representing  four  individuals.  The  figures 
sit  cross-legged,  in  the  oriental  custom ; — tlie  head-dressea 
are  remarkable  tor  theircurious  and  complicated  forms; — 
all  have  breastplates  ;  and  each  holds  some  article  ia  hia 
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band.     The  absence  of  all  representations  of  wespooi  of  miLnm. 
w,  and  the  nature  of  the  ornaments,  induces  the  belief  ' 

that  the  people  were  not  warlike,  but  peaceable,  idola- 
mu\  and  probably  easily  subdued. 

8.  'Two  or  three  mites  from  the  ruins,  there  is  a  stony  ■-  QMvrta 
range  where  are  quarries  from  which  the  etoaes  for  the 
walls  and  buildings  of  Copan  were  evidendy  taken. 
There  are  huge  blocks  of  stone  of  different  degrees  of 
Goiab ;  and  others  are  found  on  the  way  to  the  city,  where 
Ifaej  were  probably  abaadoned  when  the  labors  of  the 
workmen  were  arrested. 

RUINS  OF  CHICKEN. 

1.  *The  ruins  of  Chichen,  ia  the  cenlr^  part  of  north-  immHm^ 
em  Yucatan,*  are  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Valladolid ;  ou  ^XH^ 
and  as  the  high  road  passes  through  them,  they  are  proba-  ^  f^  m.,, 
bly  better  kitowa  than  any  other  ruins  in  the  country.      '■  '<- 
The  buildings  which  are  still  standing  are  laid  down  on 
the  annexed  "  Plan."  The  whole  ciTcumferenoe  occupied 
by  them  is  about  two  miles,  although  ruined  buildings  ap- 
pear beyond  these  limits. 


3.  •Following  the  pathway  from  the  "  Modern  Build-  'Jgjgjjft* 
bjigB,"  as  denoted  on  the  annexed  Plan,  at  the  distance  of  n*.  t. 
thir^  or  fbily  rods  we  arrive  at  the  building  represented 
as  No.  1.  This  building  faoes  the  east,  and  measures 
otie  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  front,  by  fbity-eight 
feet  deep.  The  whole  exterior  is  rude  and  without  sma- 
Dient  of  any  kind.  In  the  centre  of  one  side,  a  grand 
rtaircase,  forty.five  feet  wide,  now  in  niias,  rises  to  the 
roof  of  the  buildiBg.  The  whole  nuriber  of  apartments 
'  ia  eigtiteen ;  one  of  which,  from  its  darkness,  and  from 
the  sculpture  on  the  Itntal  of  its  doorway,  has  given  a 
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i^MLYBiB.  name  to  the  whole  building, — signifying,  in  the  Indian 

language,  the  "  Writing  in  the  dark." 
^  1.  The  3.  "Leaving  this  building,  and  following  the  pathway 

t/ie  \!m$!^  about  thirty  rods  westward,  we  reach  a  majestic  pile  of 
».secNo  s,  buildings,  called  the  "House  of  the  Nuns;"*  remarkable 
page.       for  its  good  state  of  preservation,  and   the  richness  and 
iJm^^7   beauty  of  its  ornaments.     *On  the  left,  as  we  approach,  is 
a  building  measuring  tlnrty-eight  feet  by  thirteen ;  and 
on  the  right  is  another  which  is  twenty -six  feet  long,  four- 
teen deep,   and   thirty -one  high.     The  latter  has  three 
cornices,  and  the  spaces  between  are  richly  ornamented. 
tTheprfnr      4.  *The  principal  pile  of  buildings  consists  of  three 
^uiiai\i!{  structures,  rising  one  above  another.     On  the  north  side, 
5i'i(2rS«!  a  grand  staircase,  of  thirty-nine  steps,  fifty-six  feet  wide 
^/wil'flL  ^^^  thirty-two  feet  high,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  first  range, 
upon  which  stands  a  second  range  of  buildings,  with  a 
platform  of  fourte^  feet  in  front  extending  all  round. 
From  the  back  of  this  platform,  on  the  south  side,  the 
grand  staircase  rises  again,  fifteen  steps,  to  the  roof  of  the 
second  range ;  which  forms  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
third  range.     These  several  buildings  rest  on  a  structure 
solid  from  the  ground,  the  roof  of  the  lower  range  being 
i.  Circumf6-  merely  a  platform  in  front  of  the  upper  one.     *The  cir- 
he!ghtftfthi  cumference  of  the  whole  structure  is  six  hundred  and 
*'''^***^*'    thirty-eight  feet,  and  its  height  is  sixty-five  feet. 
/««»!«£«!'      ^'  *'^^®  upper  platfoiTTi  forms  a  noble  promenade,  and 
fiMfnw,  ximtr  commauds  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
*ng9,f-c    country.     Ibe  apartments  are  too  numerous  to  be  deson- 
bed.     The  inner  walls  of  some  had  been  covered  with 
painted  designs,  now  much  defaced,  but  the  remains  of 
.    which  present  colors,  in  some  places  still  bright  and  vivid. 
Among  these  remains  are  detached  portions  of  human 
figures,  well  dravm, — the  heads  adorned  with  plumes  of 
feathers,  and  the  hands  bearing  shields  and  spears. 
f.  Tfi6  Cat-       6.  'At  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  northward  from 
k.  See  No  8,  ^^®  "  House  of  the  Nuns,"  stands  a  circular  building,* 
preceding '  twenty- two  fcct  in  diameter,  upon  the  uppermost  of  two 
extensive  terraces.     On  account  of  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, this  building  is  known  as  the  Caracol  or  "  Wind- 
j  stuireoM  ing  Staircase. '^    'A  staircase  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  con- 
"t^i^l^    taining  twenty  steps,  rises  to  the  platform  of  the  first  ter- 
race.    On  each  side  of  this  staircase,  forming  a  sort  of 
balustrade,  were  the  entwined    bodies  of  t\io  gigantic 
flculptured  serpents,  three  feet  wide, — ^portion!  of  which 
are  still  in  their  places, 
t.  Second        7.  •The  platform  of  the  second  terrace  is  reached  by 
another  maircase,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  steps  are  the 
remains  of  a  pedestal  six  feet  high,  on  which  probably 
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once  stood  an  idol.     ^The  inner  walls  of  the  building  are  araltsis. 
plastered,  and  ornamented  with  paintings  now  much  de-  " 


need.  "The  height  of  the  building,  including  the  terraces,      ^^^^ 
19  little  short  of  sixty  feet.  3u^3m[- 

8.  'A  few  hund^  feet  northwest  from  the  building   .';,fl{*y 
last  described,  are  two  others,*  each  upon  elevated  tor-  a.sM4*f. 
races.    *The  most  interesting  object  in  the  first  of  these,    J"SJJ: 
which  is  yet  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  is  a  large    thoMm, 
stone  tablet  covered  with  hieroglyphics.     The  farther  ter- 
race and  building  are  fast  going  to  decay. — *These  are  «.  JfiNM*, 
the  only  buildings  which  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  mmlififf^ 
of  the  high  road,  but  the  vestiges  of  extensive  mounds, 

with  remains  of  buildings  upon  them,  and  colossal  stones^ 
and  fragments  of  sculpture,  strew  the  plain  in  great  pro- 
fusBon. 

9.  'Passing  from  these  ruins  across  the  high  road,  we  ^••tju^ 
come  to  the  &istle  or  Tower, ^  the  mndest  and  most  oon-  JswNa  t 
spicuous  object  amoDff  the  ruins  of  Chichen.     It  stands    '^'^JJv 
upon  a  lofty  mound  laoed  with  stone,  measuring,  at  the  ^'J^wSSTu 
base,  two  hundred  and   two  feet,  by  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  seventy-five  feet. 
\>n  the  west  side  is  a  staircase  thirty-seven  feet  wide ;  t. » 
and  on  the  north  is  one  fortv-four  feet  wide,  and  contain-  '^i 
ing  ninety  steps.     At  the  foot  of  this  staircase  are  two 
ccuossttl  serpents'  heads,  ten  feet  in  len^h,  with,  mouths 

open  and  tongues  protruding.    'The  platform  on  the  top  of  ^SgTI^ 
the  mound  measures  sixty-one  feet  by  sixty-four,  and  the 
building  ferty-three  by  forty-nine. 

10.  "Single  doorways  face  the  east,  south,  and  west,  n.DconMi^ 
having  massive  lintels  of  wood  covered  with  elaborate 
carvings,  and  jambs  ornamented  with  sculptured  human 
fibres.   The  principal  doorway  facing  the  north  is  twenty 

feet  wide,  and  has  two  massive  columns,  eight  feet  eight 
inches  high,  with  large  projections  at  the  base,  entirely 
covered  with  elaborate  sculpture.     "The  building  itself  is  it  gjpjgr^ 
twenty  feet  high,  forming,  in  the  whole,  an  elevation  of  ****"**^- 
nearly  a  hundred  feet. — "A  short  distance  east  of  this  ««i5»^^ 
structure  is  an  area  of  nearly  four  himdred  feet  square, 
inclosed  by  groups  of  small  stone  columns  from  three  to 
six  feet  high,  each  consisting  of  several  separate  pieceS| 
like  millstones. 

11.  "Several  hundred  feet  northwest  is  another  s(ruc-     

ture,"  consisting  of  immense  parallel  walls,  each  two  Lun-  'SSS 
dred  and  seventy- four  feet  long,  thirty  feet  thick,  and  one  ••JJi^*^' 
hundred  aud  twenty  feet  apart.  '^One  hundred  feet  from  u.  BtM^ 
each  extremity,  facing  the  open  space  between  the  walls,  *'**{«£! 


are  two  buildup  considerably  in  ruins, — each  exhibiting 
the  remains  ortwo  columns,  richly  ornamented,  rising 

n 
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AKALTwa  among  the  nibbiah.   ^Inthecentreof  the  great  stone  wallsi 
1  Mwiiiiii    exacUy  oppoeite  each  other,  and  at  the  height  of  twenty 
U0m»r*tt».  feet  from  the  ground,  are  two  massive  projecting  stone 
rings,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  thirteen  inches  thick,  hav« 
ing  on  the  border  two  sculptured  entwined  serpents. 
■jrJJJrtSJS!      ^^'  'These  stone  rings  are  highly  important,  as  a  ray  of 
historic  light  gleams  upon  them,  showing  the  probable 
t.  Bmrtnf  object  and  uses  of  this  extraordinary  structure.    'Herrera, 
i£Sv%^,  in  his  account  of  the  diversions  of  Montezuma,  in  describe 
"'iSS!'^    ing  a  game  of  Ball,  has  the  following  language :  <'  The 
place  where  they  played  was  a  ground  room, — ^long,  nar- 
row, and  high,  but  wider  above  than  below,  and  higher  on 
the  sides  than  at  the  ends ;  and  they  kept  it  very  well 
plastered,  and  smooth,  both  the  walls  and  the  floor.     On 
the  aide  wdHs  iheyfxed  certain  stones  Uke  those  of  amill,  toUh 
a  hole  quite  through  the  middle^  just  as  big  as  the  ball ;  and 
LSmSlSSi  ^®  ^**  could  strUce  it  through  there  won  the  game/'    *If 
^StSmS^  the  objects  of  this  structure  are  identical  with  the  Tennis 
•rones.     Court,  or  Ball  Alley,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  circum- 
stance establishes,  with  little  doubt,  an  affinity  between 
the  people  who  erected  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  and 
those  who  inhabited  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
VatStSSS      ^^'  *^^  ^®  southern  extremity  of  the  most  eastern  of 
^Jl^^S^^lj^  these  parallel  walls,  and  on  the  outer  side,  is  a  buildine 
iMTsuii     consisting  of  two  ranges ;  one  even  with  the  ground,  and 
the  other  about  twenty-five  feet  above  it, — the  latter  being 
ill  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  having  conspicuous, 
on  the  cornice,  a  procession  of  tigers  or  lynxes.     The 
rooms  of  both  divisions  abound  with  sculptures,  and  de- 
signs in  painting,  representing   human  figures,  battles, 
houses,  trees,  and  scenes  of  domestic  life. 

RUINS  OF  UXMAL.* 

*'wmi^      1.  'The  ruins  of  Uxmal  are  about  fifty  miles  south  of 

Merida,  the  principal  city  and  the  capital  of  Yucatan. 
••itouM4/fte     'The  most  conspicuous  building   among  the  ruins  is 
oavmmor"   called  the  "  House  of  the  Governor,"*  so  named  by  the 
^iSSpUt^  Indians,  who  supposed  it.  the  principal  building  of  the 
I. BewHiuar  ancient  city,  and  the  residence  of  its  ruler.     'Tlus  build- 
ing stands  on  the  uppermost  of  three  ranges  of  terraces, 
mKliS?  ^^^^  walled  with  cut  stone.     *The  first  terrace  is  five 
MmHw.     hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
high.     Above  this,  leaving  a  platform  fifteen  feet  wide, 
rises  a  second  terrace,  twenty  feet  high,  and  five  hundred 
ferty-five  feet  long, — ^having  rounded  comers  instead  of 
^  '■  ■  ■  ■  ..  ■       .,     ■  , 

•  PNtttmiMd  Oos-owL    The  «,  In  SpMilfh,  when  sounded,  Is  pronouneed  Uto  dovMt  o 
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ibttrp  uiglea.  'The  several  terraces  were  found  covered  AitALTsn., 
whh  trees,  which  have  been  cleared  away  since  the  ex-  ,.  ror™"" 
[dontkiD  at  the  ruins,  *™  o™^ 

2.  "In  the  middle  of  the  second  terraoe  is  an  inclined,  'JEr" 
brolceu,  round  pillar,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feef 

high.     'Two  hundred  and  filly  feet  from  the  &ont  of  this  •■  antram. 
second  terrace,  rises  a  grand  staircase,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  broad,  and  containing  thirty-five  steps,  aacend- 
i^  to  a  third  terrace  nineteen   feet  above  the  second. 
•This  uppermost  terrace  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  |^TOgj^^ 
loog,  and  nearly  a  hundred  broad ;  and  on  its  platform  »hium«m 
rtands  a  noble  stone  building,  of  elegant  proportione,  three      '"*'■" 
hnndred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty-nine  feet 
broad,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.     The  front  view  of  a 
portion  of  this  building  is  represented  in  the  annexed  en- 
gravipg.     (See  next  page.) 

3.  'This  front  has  thirteen  doorways,  the  principal  of  Jta^Jw^' 
which  is  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  range  of  steps  leading  StUS&it. 
up  the  terrace.     The  centre  door  is  eight  feet  six  inches 

iride,  and  eight  feet  ten  inches  high.     The  others  are  of 

the  same  height,  but  two  feet  less  in  width.     *The  walla   Jjwiv 

of  the  edifice  are  of  plain  stone  up  to  the  mouldings  that 

run  along  the  tops  of^the  doorways  ;  ^bove  which,  to  the 

top  of  the  building,  are  omamenta  and  sculptured  work 

in  great  profusion,  without  any  rudeoess  in  the  designs, 

out  of  symmetrical    proportions,  and  rich  and  curious 

woriimanship.     'The  building  is  divided  into  two  ranges  t.  ntnmm^ 

of  rooms  from  front  to  rear.*     The  floors  are  of  cement,  .^^i^ 

and  the  waits  are  of  square  stones  smoothly  polished,  and      m^ 

lud  with  as  much  regularity  as  under  the  rules  of  the 

belt  modem  nwaonry . 
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OioaxB  PuK  or  Boavaia  No,  1,  Uiaii. 

LTBia.    ,  *•  'The  roof,  like  those  of  moal  of  the  ruins  in  Yuca- 
~^  tan,  forms  a  triangular  arch,  constructed  with  stones  over, 
lapping,  and  coTered  by  a  layer  of  flat  stones.     A  thick 
vegetable  mould  has  accumulated  on  the  roof,  and  the 
MM  ^''"'^  '^  overgrown  with  shrubbery.      'The  lintels  of  all 
the  doorways  are  of  lapoU  wood,  many  of  them  still  hard 
and  sound  in  their  places,  but  others  perforated  by  worm- 
holes,  cracked,  and  broken,  and  to  the  decay  of  which  the 
falling  of  the  walls  may  be  attributed.     Had  the  lintels 
been  of  stone,  aa  they  are  in  most  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan, 
the  principal  buildings  of  Uxmal  would  be  almost  entire 
at  this  day. 
tomqisOtK      5.  "At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  second  terrace,' there 
V^KT  is  a  building  which  has  been  called  the  "  House  of  the 
""■'      Turtles,"  a  name  which  originated  from  a  row  of  turtlea 
'Piu.'iuie  sculptured  on  the  cornice.     This  building  is  ninety -four 
"        feet  in  front,  and  thirty-four  feet  deep.     It  wants  the  rich 
and  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  "  House  of  the  Governor," 
but  it  is  distinguished  for  the  justness  and  beauty  of  ita 
proportions,  and  the  ahasteness  and  simplicity  of  its  orna- 
ments.    This  noble  building  is,  however,  fest  gomg  t(» 
decay.     The  roof  has  fallen,  and  the  walls  are  tottering, 
and  with  a  few  moro  returns  of  the  rainy  season  the  whole 
will  be  a  mass  of  ruins.* 
tiSSSJL      ^-  *^  abort  distance  north  of  this  building  are  two  nun- 
ffH^r  ed  edifices,  seventy  feet  apart,  each  being  one  nundred 
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and  tweoty-^ight  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  deep.     The  AtrALTatR. 
flide«  facing  each  other  are  embellished  with  sculpture ;  — — — 
and  there  remain,  on  both,  the  fragments  of  entwined 
odossal  serpents,  which  once  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  walls* 

7.  HIbntinuing  still  further  north,  in  the  same  direction,     i.  r^mr 
we  arrive  at  an  extensive  pile  of  ruins,^  comprising  four    'aSSSt!^ 
great  ranges  of  edifices,  placed  on  the  uppermost  ofthree  ••^'S'* 
terraces,  nineteen  feet  Mgh.    The  plan  of  the  buildings  is  %  Fian  qftfm 
quadranguleur,  with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre.     The  en-  taSmSSmm 
trance  on  the  south  is  by  a  gateway  ten  feet  eight  inches  «»'*•««*'*• 
wide,  spanned  by  a  triangular  arch.     'The  walls  of  the  s.  ommnm' 
four  buildings,  overlooking  the  courtyard,  are  ornamented,    ****  "'*''*' 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  rich  and  intricate  carving, 
presenting  a  scene  of  strange  magnificence. 

8.  *The  buildlnff  on  the  western  side  of  the  courtyard  ^- Jj^jj^ 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  long,  and  is  distin-    i^  ^J^^ 
guished    by  two  colossal    entwined  serpents,    running  ookMSieuip- 
through    and    encompassing  nearly  all    the  ornaments    ^^mST 
throughout  its  whole  length.     These  serpents  are  sculp- 
tured out  of  small  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  arranged  in 

the  wall  with  great  skill  and  precision.     One  of  the  ser- 

poits  has  its  monstrous  jaws  extended,  and  within  them  is 

a  human  head,  the  face  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  in 

the  carving.     *The  whole  number  of  apartments  opening    $.jpm^ 

upon  the  courtyard  is  eighty-eight.  *"•*"*• 

9.  'East  of,  and  adjoining  the  range  of  buildings  just   ••  Jf^oth^ 
described,  is  another  extensive  courtyaixi ;  passing  trough  mf>wiS%»^ 
which  we  arrive  at  a  lofty  mound  ^  faced  with  stone,  eighty-  vu  pSiS^ 
eight  feet  high,  and  having  a  building  seventeen  feet  high  ^^'{o;' 
on  its  summit ;  making,  in  the  whole,  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  five  feet.      This  building  is  called  the  "  House 

3f  the  Dwarf,"  and  the  Indians  have  a  curious  legend 
ooDceming  its  erection.  It  presents  the  most  elegant  and 
taaleftd  arrangement  of  ornaments  to  be  seen  in  Uxmal, 
bat  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  given  but  in  a  large 
eogmvi^. 

10.  ''There  are  several  other  extensive   buildings  at     i.  otim 
Uzmal ;  but  a  sufficient  number  have  been  descril^d  to  ^^IJ^^.** 

five  an  idea  of  their  general  character.  They  cannot  be 
lily  understood  without  elaborate  engravings  accompany- 
ing  the  descriptions,  for  which  the  reader  is  again  reterred 
U>  tiie  highly  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Stephens. 

11.  *  Another  interesting  feature  of  these  ruins,  how-  a-sw/gigv 
ever,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Subterraneous  chambers  ^^tfSt 
•IB  scattered  over  the  whole  ground  covered  by  this  ruin-  TSIk^^ 
ed  c2ty.     They  are  iome-shaped-^firom  eight  to  ten  feet 

^p,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  diameter, — the  walls 
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AMinnya.  and  ceilings  being  plsatered,  and  the  floors  of  h«rd  mor. 

tar.     Their  only  opening  is  &  circular  hole  fit  the  top, 

barely  large  enough  to  a^nit  a  man.     The  object  of  these 

chambers  is  unknown.      Some  have  supposed  them  in. 

tended  as  cistems,  or  reservoirs ;  and  others,  that  they 

were  built  for  granaries,  or  storehouses. 
liS^ii       '^*  'South  and  south-east  of  Uxmal  is  a  Is^e  extent  of 
•NMHeMtr  country  whi<^  is  literally  covered  with  ruins,  but  few  of 
t-^iahn.  which  have  yet  been  thoroughly  esploied.     *At  Laboa* 
''pSnn.*"'  ^^'°  B*^  several  curious  structures  as  extraordinary  as 

those  of  Uxmal,  one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  fbl- 

lowing  engraving. 


13.  'This  building,  wliich  stands  on  an  artificial  mound, 
faced  with  stone,  forty.five  feet  high,  rises  nearly  forty 
feet  above  the  summit  of  the  mound,  making  in  all  a 
height  of  more  than  eighty  feet.  The  building  is  forty 
three  feet  in  front,  and  twenty  in  depth  ;  and  the  exterior 
walls  were  once  covered  with  colossal  figures  and  onut- 
nients  in  stucco,  most  of  which  are  now  broken  and  in 
fragments.  Along  the  top,  standing  out  on  the  wall,  is  a 
row  of  death's  heads ;  and  underneath  are  two  lines  of 
human  figures,  of  which  scattered  arms  and  legs  alone 
remain. 
i.rh^m  14.  'At  Kewick,^  a  short  distance  south  of  Labna,  ar« 
h.  am  Iff  numerous  ancient  buildings,  now  mostly  in  ruins,  but  re- 
"^  **-  markable  for  the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  their  orohj. 
teoture,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  proportions.  An  en- 
graving of  the  principal  doorway  of  one  of  these  bvilcL 
ings  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


1.  'Wo  have  now  closed  our  <l«'«criptive  acooum  of  oi^l^S. 
American  Antiquities,  and  shall   proceed,  in  the  same 

'srief  manner,  to  consider  the  question  of  their  origin,  and 
■.be  origin  of  die  Indian  tribes. 

■With  regard  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ruined  structures  &  riitr^ut 
Ibund  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America ;  and  '^SE^mT' 
also  in  Peru ;  there  appears  now  but  little  difficulty  in  U^SJS/w 
latiafactorily  ascribing  tbeir  origin  to  the  aborigine*  who   '**m?^ 
were  in  poeseasiou  of  those  oountries  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  by  Europeaiu.     'It  is  known  that,  at  the  tiine  *.  BHunti 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  Ia^^omT 
edifices,  similar  to  those  whose  ruins  have  been  described,   jS^Jfu' 
were  in  the  possession  and  actual  occupation  of  the  native    "t™*- 
inhabitants.     Some  of  these  structures  already  bore  the 
marks  of  antiquity,  while  others  were  evidently  of  recent 
oonstructioa. 

2.  *The  glowing  accounts  which  Cortez  and  his  com-  A.mt- 
panions  gave  of  the  existence  of  extensive  cities,  and  "Sy't^!^ 
magnificent  buildings  and  temples,  in  the  actual  use  sod  "^.y* 
oocupfttion  of  the  Indians,  were  so  far  beyond  what  could  {^^"f 
be  conceived  as  the  works  of  "ignorant  Mooagea,"  that  tntttitn. 
modern  historians,  Robertson  among  the  number,  have 

been  inclined  to  give  little  credit  to  their    statements. 
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AIULT8I8.  'But  the  wrecks  of  a  former  civilization  which  now  strew 
I  Evuaum  *^®  plains  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  confirm  ihg 
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ijjjjwj^  accounts  of  the  early  historians ;  for  these  i  uildings,  whe- 
«nmft.     ther  desolate  or  inhabited,  were  then  theie,  and  at  least 
more  perfect  than  they  are  now ;  and  some  of  them  were 
described  as  occupying  the  same  localities  where  they 
have  since  been  found. 
iWnrtMh       3.  'When  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  the  coast  of 
FtMoMn.    Yucatan,  they  observed,  along  its  shores,  '<  villages  In 
which  they  could  distinguish  houses  of  stone  that  appeared 
«*«  white  and  lofty  at  a  distance."     *Herrera,  a  Spanish  his- 
5:    torian,  says  of  Yucatan, — ^*  The  whole  country  is  divided 
into  eighteen  districts ;  and  in  all  of  them  were  so  many 
and  such  stately  stone  buildings  that  it  was  amazing ;  and 
the  greatest  wonder  is,  that  having  no  use  of  any  metal, 
they  were  able  to  raise  such  structures,  which  seem  to 
have  been  temples  ;  for  their  houses  were  always  of  tim- 
ber, and  thatched." 
4.  ThAoc-        4.  ^Another  writer,  Bernal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  the 
^^mST  expeditions  of  Cortez,  speaks  of  the  Indians  of  a  large 
mdSitir  town  in  Yucatan,  as  being  "  dressed  in  cotton  mantles," — 
FueoMn.    j^^  q£  \YiB\T  buildings  as  being  "  constructed  of  Ume  and 
stone^  with  figures  of  serpents  and  of  idols  painted  upon  the 
B.  ^^    walls."    *At  another  place  he  saw  "  two  buildings  of  lime 
imSiSl    and  stone,  well  constructed,  each  with  steps,  and  an  altar 
mw  than,    ^^g^Q^  before  certain  figures,  the  representations  of  the 
**  l^'^     ^^  ^^  these  Indians."    'Approaching  Mexico,  he  says, 
^"ISmmsSSoT  ^'  appearances  demonstrated  that  we  had  entered  a  new 
country ;  for  the  temples  were  very  lofty ;  and,  together 
with  the  terrcLced  huUdings,  and  the  houses  of  the  caciques, 
being  plastered  and  whitewashed,  appeared  very  well,  and 
resembled  some  of  our  towns  in  Spain." 
T^^rtgftMy      5,  'The  city  of  Cholula  was  said  to  resemble  Vallado- 
lid.     It  "  had  at  that  time  above  a  hundred  lofty  white 
8.  omm'oi   towers,  which  were  the  temples  of  their  idols."     •The 
SrSSouni  Spanish  historians  speak  repeatedly  of  huUdmgs  of  Ume 
'^^aSU^  end  stonej  painted  and  sculptured  omameniSy  and  plastered 
""^"^     walls ;  idois^  courts,  strong  walls,  and  lofty  temples,  with 
high  ranges  of  steps, — all  the  work  of  the  Indians,  the  in- 
f.  TA«  om-  habitants  of  the  country.  *In  all  these  accounts  we  easily 
9tdat.     recognize  the  ruined  edifices  which  have  been  recently 
discovered ;  and  cannot  doubt  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  who  now  reside  there — subdued 
— ^broken  in  spirit-— and  degraded,  and  still  held  in  a  sort 
of  vassalage  by  the  Spanish  inhabitants. 
It.  D^pomii      6,  "Nor  indeed  is  there  any  proof  that  the  semi-civil. 
finafautht  izcd  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  Ameri- 
trtHt.     ca,  were  a  race  difiTerent  from  the  more  savage  tribes  bj 
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iriiich  th^jr  were  surrounded :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the^e  ana!.ts». 
is  much  evidence  in  favor  of  their  common  origin,  and  m  ' 

proof  that  the  present  tribes,  or  at  least  manj  of  them,  are 
but  *he  dismembered  fragments  of  former  nations. 

7.  *The  present  natives  of  Yucatan  and  Central  Amer-  i.  Thetrt^ 
iea,  after  a  remove  of  only  three  centuries  fVom  their  ^^S^iStut. 
more  civilized  ancestors,  present  no  diversities,  in  their 
natural  capacities,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  race  of 

the  common  Indian.    *And  if  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru-  a.  supposed 
vians  could  have  arisen  from  the  savage  state,  it  is  not  im-     m^iSa 
probable  that  the  present  rude  tribeis  may  have  remained  ^JH^fSS! 
\a  it ;  or,  if  the  latter  were  once  more  civilized  than  at     vomt*. 
present, — as  they  have  relapsed  into  barbarism — so  others 
may  have  done. 

8.  "The  anatomical  stru9ture  of  the  skeletons  found  ^^IJSSSS^ 
Tithin  the  ancient  mounds  of  the  United  States,  does  not  ^f?^^ 
cifier  more  from  that  of  the  present  Indians  than  tribes  of  ^pSrmuS^ 
the  latter,  admitted  to  be  of  the  same  race,  differ  from  each 

other,  hi  the  physical  appearance  of  all  the  American 
aborigines,  embracing  the  semi-civilized  Mexicans,  the 
Peruvians,  and  the  wandering  savage  tribes,  there  is  a 
striking  uniformity  ;  nor  can  any  distinction  of  races  here 
be  made. 

9.  ^In  their  languages  there  is  a  general  unity  of  struc-  4.  anatafiH 
tore,  and  a  great  similarity  in  grammatical  forms,  which  ^i%'pSh 
prove  their  common  origin ;  while  the  great  diversity  in  ^iSHfand^uu 
the  words  of  the  difierent  languages,  shows  the  great  an-  ^X^Sa' 
tiquity  of  the  period  of  peopling  America.     •In  the  gene-  t^Znb^iU 
rally  uniform  character  of  their  religious  opinions  and  '^^^j^j^^ 
rites,  we  discover  original  unity  and  an  identity  of  origin ;    s.  By  thtir 
while  the  diversities  here  found,  likewise  indicate  the  very    l^^SHi. 
early  period  of  the  separation  and  dispersion  of  tribes. 
•Throughout  most  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  found  ^Jl^l^Si 
traces  of  the  pictorial  delineations,  and  hieroglyphical  sym-   linsatiom. 
bols,  by  which  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  communi- 
cated ideas,  and  preserved  the  memory  of  events.* 

10.  'The  mythological  traditions  of  the  savage  tribes,  i.Byth6  9tm 
and  the  semi-civilized  nations,  have  general  features  of  SSrmai- 
resemblance,— generally  implying  a  miction  from  some      '^^ 
other  country,-— containing  distinct  allusions  to  a  deluge 

—and  attributing  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  to  some  fabu- 
lous teacher  in  remote  ages.     'Throughout  nearly  the   s.  By  that 
whole  continent,  the  dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  pos-  nSSr^w 
ture ;  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  a  prevalent  custom,  c^ttSeLg 
and  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  eveiy  where  deemed    ow^^v'**- 
•oered.     And,  in  fine,  the  numerous  and  striking  analogies 


*  See  Mexican  Historjr,  page  6C2. 
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AWALTaw.  between  the  barbaroas  and  the  cultivated  tribes,  are  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  belief  in  their  primitive  relationship 
and  common  origin. 
^Ste^it      ^^'  'But  whether  the  first  inhabitants  were  rude  and 
jJ^*jU2g^  barbarous  tribes,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  or  were 
uiuonoun.    more  enlightened  than  even  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru- 
vians, is  a  point  which  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  deter* 
t.  A  eMUxm-  mined.     'But,  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  it  ia 
tothatqftht  certain  that  these  nations  were  not  the  founders  of  civiliza 
^'^^pSS!*  tion  on  this  continent ;  for  they  could  point  to  antiquities 

^*~'      which  were  the  remains  of  a  former  civilization, 
s.  Aneiau       12.  *The  lucas  of  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  ac- 
fmug/umt  knowledged  the  existence  of  ancient  structures,  of  more 
*'*'to?"^  remote  origin  than  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  their  em- 
pire ;  and  these  were  undoubledly  the  models  from  which 
they  copied ;    and  throughout  an  extent  of  more  than 
three  thousand  miles,  in  South  America,  ancient  ruins 
have  been  discovered,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
Peruvians,  and  which  afibrd  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
previous  existence  of  a  numerous,  agricultural,  and  highly 
civilized  people. 
«•  ibiidB0ftf««-      13.  *The  Mexicans  attributed  many  ancient  edifices  in 
ieo  attribSl'  their  country  to  the  Toltecs,  a  people  who  are  supposed  to 
'rJteei*    have  arrived  in  Mexico  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
^om?o5ei  ^^^^^^*     *^^  ^^  said  that  the  Toltecs  came  from  the  north ; 
tune  been  the  and  it  is  highly  probable,  although  but  mere  conjecture, 
wrki found  that  they  previously  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
^ mauSn^  sippi  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as  the  Alleghaniep 
on  the  east,  the  Lakes  on  the  north,  and  Florida  on  the 
south,  and  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  works  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  United  States, 
•ji^jjjgj^        14.  'But  still  another  question  arises :  when,  how,  and 
g^^gjg-  by  whom  was  America  first  settled  ? — and  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Indian  tribes  ?     We  shall  notice 
the  most  prominent  of  the  many  theories  that  have  been 
advanced  upon  this  subject,  and  close  with  that  which  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  reasonable. 
•  »[J««5^      *It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  ancients  were  not  un- 
th»  anctentM  acquainted  with  the  American  continent ;  and  there  are 
gtuontadtHth  indeed  some  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  an  exten- 
^^"^"^^     sive  island,  or  continent,  once  existed  in  the   Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Europe  and  America,  but  which  after- 
wards  disappeared. 
i/rh^Sm-      ^^"  ^^^  *  dialogue  written  by  Tkeopompus,  a  learned 
ptit-       historian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
one  of  the  speakers  gives  an  account  of  a  continent  of  very 
\jSISS'  S^a^  dimensions,  larger  than  either  Asia  or  Afnca,  and 
situated  beyond  diese  in  the  ocean.     *It  is  said  that  Hanwo^ 
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ihe  great  Carthagiiiian  navigi^r,  sailed  westward,  from  AitALiBia 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  thirty  days ;   and  hence  it  is  ' 

inferred  by  many  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or 
some  of  its  islands.     ^Diodorus  SiculiLs  says,  that  *^ to*    i-  Thtae^ 
wards  Africa,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  ^^JSSZ 
in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail  from  Lybia,     Its  soil  is    ®**"'^ 
very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.     Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable 
livers,  and  its  fields  are  well  cultivated." 

16.  ^Plato*s  account,  however,  is  the  most  full,  and  *'^JS2|'.**' 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  ancients. 

The  most  important  part  of  it  is  as  follows :  "  In  those 
early  times  the  Atlantic  was  a  most  broad  island ;  and 
there  were  extant  most  powerful  kings  in  it,  who,  with 
joint  forces,  attempted  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe.  And 
so  a  most  grievous  war  was  carried  on,  in  which  the 
Athenians,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Greeks,  op- 
posed themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors.  But 
that  Atlantic  isltmd,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  in- 
deed suddenly  destroyed;  and  so  that  warlike  people 
were  swallowed  up." 

17.  'Again  he  adds,  *^  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  s.  oomtmiut' 
sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits,  called  the  pillars  of  ^'^aoSuSf* 
Hercules,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  larger  than  Lybia 

and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to 
other  islands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent, 
which  is  situated  out  of  that  region."  Plato  farther  re- 
marks that  "  Neptune  settled  in  this  island,  and  that  his 
descendants  reigned  there,  from  father  to  son,  during  a 
space  of  nine  thousand  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
oiber  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  sub- 
dued all  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia 
Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under  water,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of  rocks 
and  shoals." 

18.  ^These  accounts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  4.  iimimpor 
character,  from  ancient  writers,  have  been  cited,  to  prove  't^'^S^ 
that  America  was  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern  conti-  J^SS^  %d 
nents,  through  the  medium  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  'Sfi^S^I^ 
which  have  since  disappeared.  Various  writers  have  '5^gJ2i** 
thought  that  they  could  perceive  in  the  languages,  cus- 
toms, and  religion  of  the  Indians,  analogies  with  those  of 

the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Hebrews ; 
and  thus  the  Indians  have  been  referred,  by  one,  to  a 
Grecian  ;  another,  to  a  Latin ;  a  third,  to  a  Hindoo,  and 
a  fourth,  to  Hebrew  origin.  Others,  with  equal  show 
of  argument,  deduce  their  origin  from  the  PhcBniciana ; 
and  thus  almost  eveiy  country  of  the  old  ^irorld  has  claimed 
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MUfMSLSfBifi  the  honor  of  being  the  first  discoverer  of  the  new,  and 

'  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians. 

'orvJiS^  19.  "Others,  again,  among  whom  may  be  numbered 
^^JJj**  Voltaire  and  LoM  Kames,  finding  a  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  varieties  of  complexion  and  feature,  found 
among  the  human  family,  with  the  Scriptural  account  that 
all  are  descended  from  the  same  pair,  have  very  summarily 
disposed  of  the  whole  matter,  by  asserting,  that  "  America 
has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old  world." 

a.  Nonecef-       20.  *We  believe,  however,  that  in  order  to  account  for 

JiimSJiSn-  the  peopling  of  America,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
ed  theory.  ^^  ^^  supposition  that  a  new  creation  of  human  beings 
8.  w»eirf-    may  have  occurred  here.     'And,  with  regard  to  the 

fermt  Eun-'  opini(»i  entertained  by  some,  that  colonies  from  difierent 

''Aoofev^  European  nations,  and  at  different  times,  have  been  estab- 

iSSSdh^  lished  here,  we  remark,  that,  if  so,  no  distinctive  traces 
of  them  have  ever  been  discovered  ;  and  there  is  a  uni- 
formity in  the  physical  appearance  of  all  the  American 
tribes,  which  forbids  the  supposition  of  a  mingling  of  differ, 
ent  races. 

4  NovUea^  21  *There  is  no  improbability  that  the  early  Asiatics 
*anS^iB.  reached  the  western  shores  of  America  through  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific.  There  are  many  historical  evi- 
dences to  show  that  the  ancients  were  not  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  navigation.  In  the  days  of  Solomon, 
the  navy  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  gold  from 
Ophir ;  and  the  navy  of  Solomon  made  triennial  voyages 
to  Tarshish.* 

%,  omwuru,      22.  •The  aromatic  productions  of  the  Moluccas  were 

^mSSi  £*'  known  at  Rome  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
g^JKL:    era ;  and  vessels  of  large  size  then  visited  the  ports  of  the 

SJSJ'^JjJ:  Red  Sea.f  The  British  islands  were  early  visited  by  the 
ww»  4*  Phoenicians ;  and  the  Carthaginians  are  believed  to  have 
circumnavigated  Africa.  The  ancient  Hindoos  had  ves- 
sels, some  of  great  size,  but  the  commerce  of  the  Indies 
was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians  and  the 
Malays.  When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  the  Indian 
Archipelago  they  met  with  large  Malay  fieets,  some  of  the 
vessels  of  which  were  large  galleys. 

riot^MAMut  ^^'  *^^^  without  attributing  to  the  Asiatics  any  greater 
in^have    maritime  knowledge  than  the  rude  South  Sea  islanders 

tjuAmS£m  ^®^  found  to  possess,  yet,  by  adventitious  causes,  such 
as  the  drifiing  of  canoes,  and  adventurous  voyages,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  people  of  Asia  might,  in  progress 
of  time,  have  reached  the  western  shores  of  the  American 
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oondnent.     'But  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  Red  or  analysis. 
lioQgoliaii  race,  throughout  nearly  all  the  habitable  islands  iTnei 


of  the  Pacific,  however  distant  from  each  other,  or  far  re-  •wSff^rST 
moved  from  the  adjoining  continents,  presents/acte  which  j2iiSS5J 
oaimot  be  disputed,  and  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  ^'^^^^^SZif 
ai^guing  in  support  of  probabilities.  tton. 

«4,   "That  some  of  the  northern,  and   rudest  of  the   %2*^ 
American  tribes,  early  migrated  from  Siberia,  by  Behring's  ^rj^  cm^ 
fiiraits,  is  not  at  all  improbable.     The  near  approach  of    SUrS^ 
the  two  continents  at  that  point,  and  the  existence  of  inter-     *""■*•• 
▼ening  islands,  would  have  rendered  the  passage  by  no 
means  (tifficult.     *But   should  we   even  trace  all  the  &•  rtegjgy 
American  tribes  to  that  source,  we  still  ascribe  to  them  an  ly^ntp 
Asiatic  origin,  and  include  them  in  the  Mongolian  race.        ''^"'''^ 


CONCLUSION. 

1.  *From  the  circumstances  which  have  been,  narrated,  i.rrobmbmv 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Red  race,  at  an  Jii&iSSlU 
early  period,  and  while  in  a  state  of  partial  civilization,  tSrStrmL 
emerging  from  Oriental  Asia,  spread  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe ;  and  that  through  the  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  perhaps,  also  by  way  of  Behring*s  Straits,  they  reached 
the  western  continent, — leaving  in  their  way,  in  the  nume 
rous  islands  of  the  sea,  evident  marks  of  their  progress  ; 
and  bringing  with  them  the  arts,  the  customs,  the  religion, 
and  the  languages  of  the  nations  from  which  they  sepa- 
rated,— traces  of  which,  faint,  indeed,  through  the  lapse  of 
eses,  it  is  believed  could  still  be  recognized  among  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  those  people. 

2-  •Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  and  history  of  •JJJJS?**' 
the  more  savage  tribes  of  the  north,  it  is  believed  that  the  '^^potnj'jf 
western  shores  of  this  continent,  and  perhaps  both  Mexico  ^eaaaouiah 
end  Peru,— equally  distant  from  the  equator,  and  in  regions      ''"^ 
the  most  favorable  for  the  increase  and  the  support  of 
human  life,  were  the  radiating  points  of  early  American 
civilization ;  from  which,  as  from  the  hearts  of  empire, 
pulsation  after  pulsation  sent  forth  their  streams  of  life 
throughout  the  whole  continent,     'But  the  spread  of  civili-  L' ^w^S? 
cation  appears  to  have  been  restricted,  as  we  might  reason-  tSJ^*^* 
ably  expect  to  find  it,  to  those  portions  of  the  continent  »«« '***yj; 
where  the  rewards  of  agriculture  would  support  a  numer-       qf. 
ous  population.     Hence,  following  the  course  of  this  civ- 
ilization, by  the  remains  it  has  left  us,  we  find  it  limited  by 
the  banen  fegiooa  of  Upper  Mexico,  and  the  snows  of 
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AWALYBia.  Canada  on  the  nor&,  and  the  frosts  of  Patagonia  on  thb 
south  ;  and  while  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  found  its  grand- 
est and  most  numerous  monuments,  on  the  outskirts  they 
dwindle  away  in  numbers  and  in  importance. 

8.  'Considering  the  vast  extent  of  these  remains,  spread- 

mg  over  more  than  half  the  continent,  and  that  in  Mexico 

ffSSmr<^  and  South  America,  after  the  lapse  of  an  unknown  series 

thmrmoiM  ^£  ^^  ^^^  ^^jj  retain  much  of  ancient  grandeur  which 

"  Time's  effacing  fingers"  have  failed  to  obliteraie,  it  is 
certainly  no  wild  flight  of  the  imaginati<m  to  conjecture 
that  in  ancient  times,  even  coeval  with  the  spread  of 
science  in  the  east,  empires  may  have  flourished  here 
that  would  vie  in  power  and  extent  with  the  Babylonian, 
the  Median,  or  the  Persian ;  and  cities  that  might  have 
rivalled  Nineveh,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidon ;  for  of  these  em- 
pires and  these  cities,  the  plains  of  Asia  now  exhibit 
fewer,  and  even  less  imposing  relics,  than  are  found  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

4.  'It  appears,  therefore,  that  on  Uie  plains  of  America, 
'^uSmJ*'  surrounded  by  all  that  was  lovely  and  ennobling  in  nature, 
the  human  mind  had  for  ages  been  left  free,  in  its  moral 
and  social  elements,  to  test  its  capacity  for  self-improve- 
ment. Let  the  advocates  of  reason,  in  opposition  to 
BEVELATiON,  behold  the  result.  In  the  twilight  of  a  civ- 
ilization  that  had  probably  sprung  from  Revelation,  but 
which  had  lost  its  warmth  while  it  retained  some  por- 
tion of  its  brightness,  mind  had,  indeed,  risen  at  times, 
and,  under  favoring  circumstances,  to  some  degree  of 
power  ; — as  was  exhibited  in  those  extensive  and  enduring 
structures,  which  were  erected  for  amusements  and  plea- 
sure, or  worship,  or  defence ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, the  greater  portion  of  the  continent  was  inhabited 
by  savage  hordes,  who  had  doubtless  relapsed  from  a 
former  civilization  into  barbarism.  Even  in  the  brightest 
portions,  deep  ignorance  brooded  over  the  soul ;  and,  on 
temples  dedicated  to  the  sun,  human  sacrifices  were  made, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  oflended  gods,  or  propitiate  their 
favor.  The  system  of  nature  had  been  allowed  the 
amplest  field  for  development;  its  capacities  had  been 
fully  tried;  and  its  inadequacy  to  elevate  man  to  his 
proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  had  been  fully  proved. 
It  was  time,  then,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  fox  a  new 
order  of  things  to  arise  ;  for  Reason  to  be  enlightened  by 
Revelation,  and  for  the  superstitions  of  a  pagan  polytheism 
to  give  place  to  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  the  morality 
of  2ie  Gospel,  and  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer. 
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"  Wefltward  tlie  star  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  first  four  sets  already  past, — 
The  fifth  shall  q1o«»  the  drama  with  the  dsj  i 
Time's  BA^lai>t  er.pire  is  the  last" 


THE   PUBLIC  SEALS,  OR  COATS  OP  ARMS. 

OP  THE  SEVERAL  UNITED  STATES. 


Af  tht«qgBKf«d  eofkf  of  the  PabSe  Saab,  or  Ooati  of  Anns  of  the  Mrvnl  Uoitad  StfttM^ 
wold  poattm  Uttto  inrjaiMt  nitboot  th«  spproprlato  DeseriptionB  or  SxpUzuitlons  accompany- 
m  thin,  wad  aa  tha  lattar  eannot  be  ftdly  nnderatood  wl&oat  a  knowledge  of  the  Hertddrit 
kmuj  Id  whiab  those  deecrlptlone  are  often  norded,  we  deem  it  important  to  give  a  brief  ao* 
floaat  of  the  origin,  natnre,  and  derign,  of  these  and  rtmllar  emblematical  devices. 

In  the  early  sgea  of  the  world,  and  even  among  the  rudest  people.  Tarious  devioes,  signs, 
sad  mariu  of  honor,  were  used  to  distinguish  the  jpwat  and  noble  from  the  ignoble  Tulgar. 
IhDS  we  find  la  the  wrltlogs  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  that  their  heroes  had  dlyers  flgnaret 
OB  thoir  shields,  whereby  their  persons  were  disUnetly  known.    Nations  also  adopted  sym< 

rhkdi  the      ' 


boUesl  signs  of  distinclioB,  whkui  they  displayed  on  their  banners  and  arms.  Thus  the  na- 
ttoml  emblem  of  the  Sgyptlaas  was  an  Or,  of  the  Athenians  an  Owl^  of  the  Goth^  a  BeoTf  of 
the  Remans  an  Bagkj  of  the  franks  a  Lum,  and  of  the  Saxons  a  Horse.  Eren  the  North 
AmKiean  sarages  had  their  dlBUnctfTs  emblems.  Thus  the  Otter  was  the  emblem  of  the  Ot- 
tswas ;  and  the  Wolt,  the  Bear,  and  the  Turtle,  of  the  divisions  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  j— and 
fhsBB  darieaa  were  often  pahited  on  the  bodies  of  their  warriors. 

It  If  supposed  that,  in  Surope,  the  Crusades  and  Tournaments  were  the  cause  of  method- 
Uag  and  perfcnting  mto  a  science  the  various  national,  Ihmily,  and  individual  emblems,  to 
wtaieh  was  given  the  name  of  HenUdry;  a  term  which  embraoed,  originally,  not  only  all  tnat 
paittlDS  to  OotUs  6fArma^  but  also  to  the  marshalling  of  armies,  solemn  proccssiona,  and  aU 
fiWBienlms  of  a  publie  nature. 

The  tavm  **  Ooats  of  Arms"  probably  originated  finm  the  eireumstanoe  that  the  aadeotl 
mibroldered  various  eolored  devices  on  the  coats  they  wore  over  their  armor.  Also,  those  who 
Joioed  the  Gmandes,  and  those  who  enlisted  In  the  tournaments,  had  their  devloes  depicted  on 
thiir  arms,  or  acmor-— as  on  their  shields,  banners,  &c. ;  and  as  tiie  ootors  could  not  here  be 
rstalaed,  partleiKlar  marks  were  used  to  represent  them. 

All  eoals  of  arms,  Ibrmed  according  to  the  rules  of  Heraldry,  are  delineated  on  SkiMs  or 
Stemckgant,  which  are  ef  various  fonns,  oval,  triangular,  heptMonal,  fto.  The  parts  com* 
^ng  the  eseutehsen,  or  represented  on  It,  are  Tinctures,  Furs,  Unes,  Borders,  and  Ohargas. 
The  deecriptlou  of  the  llrst  and  last  only,  is  eesential  to  our  purpose. 

By  Tmcnma  Is  meant  the  various  eolon  used,  the  names  and  marks  of  which  ars  sa 
Mlow— 
Or,  (goMea  or  yellow,)  is  represented  by  dots  or  points.  .       (See  No.  1.) 

Jigvai,  (sUver  or  white,}  is  plain.  .  .  (  "  No.  2.) 

Azave,  (or  blue,)  Is  iwpreaented  by  horlaontal  Unes.  .       (  '*  No.  8.) 

Arfrs,(arred,>by  perpendicular  lines.    .  l"  No.  4.) 

Tert^  /or  green,)  by  diagonal  lines  fh>m  the  upper  right  comer  to  the  lower  left*  (  "  No.  5.) 
Aapare,  (or  purple,)  hma  upper  left  to  lower  right.  *        (  "  ^°'  ^•) 

SsMr,  (or  blaek,}  by  horlaontal  and  perpendicular  Unes  crossing  each  other.    (  "  No.  7.) 
lor  lbs  uae  of  theee,  and  other  henJdrlc  terms,  see  the  copies  of  the  recorded  dsseriptloM 
«f  the  ssala  of  Maswehusetf,  Pennqrlvanta,  and  Missouri. 

Na  1.  No.  t.  No  3.  No.  4.  No.  6.  No.  6.  No.  7. 


TXUbOW.  WBm.  BLUX.  BSD.  QBEBW  PUXPU.  BLICK. 

BoBketimea,  although  seldooi.  the  names  of  the  precious  stonea  are  used  to  represent  colon. 
8>e  the  reeoided  deecriptton  of  the  seal  of  Blassachnsetts. 

CaABOBs  are  whatever  are  represented  on  the  field  of  the  escutcheon ;  the  principal  of 
vbkh,  In  addition  to  natural  and  celestial  figures,  are  the  Chief,  the  Pale,  the  Bend,  the  Fees, 
the  Bar,  the  Cheveron,  the  Cross,  and  the  Saltier ;  each  of  whl^h,  although  occup3ring  its  ap< 
propriate  space  and  position  in  the  escutcheon,  and  governed  by  definite  rules,  admits  of  a 
gnat  variety  of  representations  • 

13m  external  ornaments  of  the  cecutebeon  are  CrcfwoM,  Coronets,  Mitres,  HelmetB,  Msntllnp^ 


^*  la  aO  bsraUrio  deseripUoos,  that  which  is  failed  the  fight  side.  la  opposite  the  speotator's  Iq^ 
mmi ;  and  vto§  wena. 


OS  THE  PUBLIC  8EAI£,  OR  COATS  OF  ARMS,  [Bo«K  U 

t3il*,iriml^  CTitlM,aanOt,iBAantr^*>*n.  BoauacBlahMu  bu*  Bwaof  ttMOTctW' 
WmM,  mdaUuM  MTlj  ta  U  UUM.  Clw  lut  nHoOOBad  mn  plHcd  <■  tlw  lid*  of  th>  ■■• 
OBlflkan,  itaiuUnffimannlLHidintbiitiiuiBdbHwuaCluTupaartDflCHHftar  holdup 

Ot^iM.   (8HtlHIHllOfUlM,M«l0Cfc,N«J(HCT,AAU<U,llb)mi>Eu>llllSllltH.) 

I(Klllb*MalhMtlHOii*t(«f  AoMof  ■mjarthaSMads  Bot  •BWI7  ft)Unr  t^  it'-' 
!#  lllfl'llT.  I™- ~fc  "  "-T  *—  —^  — f — -t^ '-■-'-'- ' ■ ■ 

■ma would tbu «Ualii Uw agnna orSiUdt  v! 


Dwn  would  IM  BO  impnpiMr,  empt  (hM 


lb*neordtddtBii|K]otiiefth*iB^  mh^Tawi]  .... 

irt  (I  ovr  own  lunuci,  with  Um  eiceiilion  of  tht  durrtpdmii  of  (b*  h 
PonsiylTulft, HidMliioaii,  frhldh,  tfbr  llw  pnrpc *iii-— -1^  —  ■-- 


TbtanUtf  (lMHnnlBt>toi,<airiilohandti]awt«)(l»CoUs<it*nuirUeb  Ibnbn* 
■jopttd.  u*  DHd  br  <h*  piopa  uitlwiUiM  to  mUHt  aiid  gin  nlUlB  to  pnUle  nsordi  hi4 
doeai»«i>tiii«iMtliniiiiTgiiMt»witai^lh»"Owtg1iif  aat»"l«iii  fintlil  nqwWM. 
lamddltkHl.tbaw  CaUof  AnuofttM  HMM  ■»  iBtnMias  hMoktl  MNri*.  aU  Wbiff 

ffww  Tf^Hlfag  rfgwWn*—  (rf  — *»h.- — 1..1.-    _k1.«.H»i  .«  ^.»    .uk     a*.*.    J.«.4    «.. 

fKOpAtt  to  txpna 
BUT  of  thm  tobRl 

^  fe(ai,>>f  thiii  Ti , 

lutlDg,  und  pMrioHm,  tba  fiitu*  IT 

ttlH  d«llH  OOBTBT  BHBT  OMtOI  1« , , ,, r 

ftr  *  HIMWT  or  ou  CoBBteT.    fincii  ti  our  (poioD  for  liiteadiKliic  Um  h«». 

Tha  •ogimTtDci  of  uoM  n  Uia  *Mi>t  wUl  be  £aBd  dUEDuC,  tai  mur  napaeti,  fRa  Un* 
UtikBtto  piMHittd  to  th«  pnbUo.  In  thli  mutor  m  htn  ttadWd  AOonucTf  almgardhig 
«ln>  atblitim  ud  cAu(<i  whkh  tha/imcf  c(  utlM  bii  mliitkiitid  la  tba  plm  of  tb* 
«tlfiiul  dulAi,  In  order  to  obohi  correct  copiei,  *■  haw  been  at  Hie  trouble  of  pneurlnx 
iH^utumifiimi  Iti  arifuo'  ttali ;  ud  alee,  where  the;  ban  been  prieerred,  tba  ncordid 
Aeavriflu,  finnd  In  the  ellleie  of  Ibe  encreaitte  of  Hat*. 

UAINS.— The  Oml  0/  Jmi  of  Uh  Slate  of  Halne,  m 
i^iHniHtfrtl  on  the  eeal  of  Uke  State,  imilfti  ef  a  white  « 

•t  the  foot  D^  the  Hune  a  Uooee  Seer,  hi  ■  recBDbeBt  H*- 
tori.  ThaBUeld  li  mppoittdiflB  the  ilcht,t7alliu- 
*■""'■■■'"  iMdiig  on  a  nqtbe,  and  on  the  left,  bjr  •  8n- 
Bkan  neUBg  on  an  aneboc.  The  maneofa  ihlf  vpear 
In  the  diiBnoe  00  (he  left.  Id  the  fonfroand  are  i*- 
pn«led  Ma  and  landj  and  luda  the  lUaM  li  the 
naoe  of  the  Stale,  In  lute  BcnanouMali.  Absre  Uw 
diUd,  fn  a  "  CrH^"  li  the  Rerth  Star )  and  betwHB 
the  Itar  and  the  ehleid  la  Uie  motto,  Dniso, "  I  dlreN." 
The  Km  IVm,  r^reeented  on  the  eeeatehMui,  eaUed 
the  mat  Km    an  erngteen  of  toweilBc  hii^t  and 

plnea,  and  the  beet  SoW  for  raaata,  la  one  of  the  m«lM 
Kthe  eonuaerw  of  MaJMsae  weU  «« the  IuMe  eC  hat  fiiri^i 


Slalaa  eomps^  tfea 
to  the  met  111  lilmn 
I,  (iViae,)  and  k  hM 
n<aoiGu,andtha«li- 


"  The  Baal  of  the  Stale  nt 
■te  "  ITSI,"  tadtaaUnj  tbt 

aiata  ConetKotlen.  Onlfae 
pnernted  tend  mi  water— 
irlion  a  rliliic  ns.  (the  f' 


Past  L]  of  THE  SETEKAL  UNITED  STATES. 

milONT^W*  m  btonil  br  tlw  SHHta^  of  SM* 
tt  TtouHi*  Ibat  tlin*  u*  do  noorti  in  Iti*  wcman'i 
■Mm  itftv  ■  iiwriiiMOM  vf  Iha  SlUa  Baal, or  ihowGic 

Mrin  or  Tn^ud  h(r  Ont  nentur,  iMn  ttaU  (U 
— '  — ■  — ^■'"Tbod  bj  the  OofviHir  ud  Coundl  In 


■HitiDC  UK  SUta  of  Tomonl  i^oitad  bj  tba  oUhk.  I 
lo  tht  iktaan  b  ihd  ■  zann  of  htOi  repnHoUDf  ttu  i 
flnu  )IoBiiulBS|  u4  In  lb  ttmgnuad  a  Oo*  aol 
ibeaw  of  vfaiati  IndkadDg  an  anKuhnral  and  gmlnf 
DQBBBT.  Aioand  tb>  boidii  of  £•  mJ,  In  Ranun  sap. 
tala,  an  Ika  mntl,  Tmnurr,  Tnuos  xm  Cniti. 


IUA8ACHU8BTTS.— TIh  Iblknrinc  Ii  a  i 
ncddt  dHo^thm  of  tba  Coatof  Anuof  1 
ai  adavMd  DHvibtr  UOi,  1780. 

UlHd,ptaf«r:lMtilidutKliiiid  i  bow  lopu:  la  hta 
rinliHr  u  amw,  IB  potnt  lowaidi  Uh  baaa.  On  Um  / 
d>*t«tfd*gf  UwIndlaB'tbHdi  atar,  raari,  fbc  mtvt  I 
tba  DolMd  Sntaa  at  laaitaa.  Cnat,  en  a  wna^  a  dax- /| 
ta  am,  elotbad  and  raflad,  ftf,  Vt*^  *■  lma4-  I 
■void;  Uw  HBBal  and  hot  t^n,  with  ttala  motto, "  Enaa  It 
pclit  r'"*'*'",  nb  UbiWata  qnlMui,"  and  araond  tbt  V 
«>l,''BlcUlBiBBalpBblla(llaauhimtl«i*b."  ' 

W(  (In  Iha  Mlo^i^  aa  a  ft«  QaulaUoa  of  tha  laaH, 

ifuilinsul 

.     ■    ■    Itaiil.  dt-    — ,-  — 

bow,  and  Id  bla  Mt  an  airow,  wldi  tha  polnl  towaida  tha  baaa  of  Ifaa  aaontcbaon.    On  Um 
ri^itiMatf  Ibalndlaa'lbgailliawbllaoTiIlTarBtar.itRiadae  ona  of  Uii'  Iliilnd  Stuaa  of 

•bMfaadaDdn4IM,ribaMaunJi»kw,)gTaa[ri^abraadanTd,  lhapoimiiiland  Idllor  wbtdi 
■raof  guld.    An^id  Ifaa  aaaneebaon,  on  a  waTlng  band  or  labal,  an  lbs  wanli  £iim  ]x(il  pla- 

'  " ]   '■-  "VjOk  nnndabo  Halu  paara  nnilFr  Ubartj."     Around  Ihaboc. 

4mvtam  aeal  •»  tha  worda,  SmLUw  Bivuiuca  MiBioBoiimmia— "  Tnanalof  tha 


llaka(,aiidB  tabkiKaebad.  Abora  tbo  ihlald,  In  Ro- 
BOB  aapliala,  la  lb*  word  HOPB ;  aod  fmn  mcb  DBpaf 

nia  white  aarotBhaoD,  and  tha  vjmbol  jiuiflMnlad  on 
lt,andaalg»laaanalln*>n  tothoaa  prlndplu  of  dTtl 
•■drdlilinallbanTiAlehMtDlhalboadliwat  Ibaeol- 

af tha SMa la lOndaiylj aiicfcwJ.  Tbani«ttaHorL»bon 

anihrliiailnf  ihB  gmdnc  fnuaHij  of  tha  Buta,  and  tha 
■ar]ia«DltT  irf  to  rraa  taadtDdou;  vfaUa  tha  nnlaltand 
Mala,  Tijwrilai;  that  atuili  an  atOl  iiniiiitailiia  In  tba 
~anh  of  Tlaa,  wbH  tha  aoniiMloB  <t  BMott.  bafbn 
tha  daadnj  If  Ifaa  Sata  *aU  ba  laaaidad  OB  than. 

OOHKKnUUT.  —  Tba  Seal  of  CoBaaotlaiC  ll  Of  ai 

two  bohaalvdl^«t-aWitlHhi1aBgUi,andDBalDgbaD< 
aa«*B-^(htfaa  hi  bna£fa.  Od  ft  an  rtiHniaHil  ttm 
Onpa  nnia,  aaeh  wtadlnf  anoDd  and  mHalDOd  bjai 
ai*^  aanart,  Ifaa  whcia  laiiianiilliia  >ha  thna  m^■ 
HaaMUa,   Hamird.  Wlndaor,  and  Wathattdald,  wtalat 


ft  ha^  on  tha  kit,  pdnUnf  with  tha  tattt 
tbiaibiit  that  aailhaa  baaa  bnkathand  a 


THE  PUBUC  SEALS,  OR  COATS  OF  ARMS,        [Botii  a 

NEW  TORX  — Tti«  rbUovlag  <■  ■  jJacripUoii  of  (la 
nnliiiB  to  Act  of  Muth  27,  130B.  A  shield,  or  etcvUtf 
at  hLUi.  and  inter  In  th«  ft^fgrounil.    Above  the  Bbiald 


boKlaF  or  chv  Hkl  li  Um  iuKripODD,  Tbc  Qiut  Sul.  0* 
TU  St^u  01  Hiw  Xou. 

•».  u  nnnBDUd  on  lb*  Sal  of  tbe  StUa,  coulM  oTa 
on,  baubit  tlun  Blimght  w- 
" ^  --■ --  Slato.  nMCiHt 


ii  ft  hiina^  facftd,  np; 


c— Itw  btternitlDg  on  tho  top  or 
ippoTtonftrvl^'Afrtpon  the  tlgbt, 


■doptloo  Id  bnmvrml  le 

DELAWARE,— Tb(  AnsiDf  the  St>t<  DtDdtvm  000- 

t^\ai  pArE«  bjr  k  «b]L«  bontl  or  girdle.    On  tho  bua  part 

F«rt  «n  tiro  ftjmbolj,  di^oi^Fd  probably  to  rvpiwwnt  tb« 
■^Tknltonl  InUroBIA  of  the  ^UiU — cbA  one  appearing  to 

flow«n,brancbe9  of  the   OUtv,  and  otiwr  BTmliDlH-     At 
'  "  e  HfU  Ij  Ch4  d»t«  of    lEe    adoptloD, 


bare  ban  obliged  in  devriba  U  flom  k 
PBNirayLVANlA.— Tha  * 


Tirios,  Ubertj,  and  Indtpendrnre."  Anund  tbe  mar- 
In,  "  Seal  of  the  Stale  of  Penn^lTaola,"  Tha  n-tar^ 
Jbartj,  cnmpllDg  ona  Udd,  ^Ive,  the  emblem  of  Ty- 

Wa  giTe  Um  ftillowing  aa  a  Ana  traulatim  of  tta 


•I  the  aaalcnb,  tha  kt 
ite  laiui  waa  wan  ■* 


Pmt  t]  OF  THE  SEVERAL  UNITED  STATE9  ] 

U  a*  IMM  tt  On  ■unlnhinu.  «n  ■  rnm  laid,  m  Ihm  n>id(n  ifaMTs  of  wliHt.    On 
diM(i(thaa«tglHimlgaft^afiB*l».  ud  on  ttu  left  u  oUtb  biuch,  ud  Ibr  ttu  Ci 


iTUnded,  holdlBg  la  to  b«k  ■  label,*  Willi  th*  moBo,  "'vlnue,  Uberlj,  ud  ^ita- 

•Ufortfai 


MBdnea."  Aieiubd  lli*iiauvlD 

(The  nwn*«U*<>rtt»HJnt„w»._  ^.  ^^.^  -,  «_ 
nabla  <<  ijiunj.    MMU, "  BoUi  eu'I  loirlT*."] 

TIROINIA.— Oa  th*  Bed  dT  Tlrdnbs  tlie  Ooddew  of 
TbiiCi  Uu  BCILlill  of  Liu  ComiDDawaAltli,  !■  npnKiitod 
ftnaiBdUlBUi  AmaaoD,  rHUogon  a  epear  vUh  oq«  baad, 
(Bd  boldiDf  ■  (word  in  Ihs  Hlin',  (ud  cmdlfig  oo  !>- 
Fnvty,  Ttpn—Qtod  bj  &  nun  pmlnU,  k  crown  fajlwi 

■maim  In  Ui  riEhl. 


vh*u  In  Um  Dtliu  ;  ud  OB  bH  kit  ild*  Kcrn^v,  hoUIui 
tB  on*  huid  [h>  alolH,  on  which  MU  the  Hanii,  lb 


HASTI-ANV^Iba  dirlo*  on  Ih*  ShI  of  Ou  Stita  of 
Manlud,  osulni  oTUu  luwfauEiwIe  with  wlnn  dla- 
plKjed,  haTliig  OB  lu  bnut  no  eKDl^uoB,  lb*  ohkf  or 


. „_,- ,,.«rUwhtad 

.<  Uw  mttUh  m  thlitoen  iten,  npnMntiBC  th*  thIMMn 
nriglatXeaut.  TbalDnuboRlerBftbonleonBilBitlia 
wrdi,  fluL  or  ni  Btaii  or  Hihluid.    Tha  oaur  biK- 


MOXTH  CUlOLnt A— The flnrca  re, 

BhI  of  North  Cutdlu  in  lb*  IMdai  of  lAirly  ob  Uu 
iUit,ond  OB  tba  tan,  Cinj,  thecoddHi  of  nra  wd  hunnt. 
jjbtnr  la  wPMBUd  MudlDf ,  wUb  bar  mad  uid  cap  tu 
bar  laft  bud,  ud  m  bar  dEhl  hud  U»  nnll  of  the  Daa- 


witE™ 


BOOTH  CABOUNA.— ITa  bm  not  batD  ilili  lo  ob. 
kfai  ur  "  raeaided  daaartptlon"  of  Iha  Saa]  of  Santh  Cnr- 
■liBL    TludaTlean|iMri  Co  baaHata  """-  — '■-'i—'- 
Pala^  lm»  (abtaaHUal  of  Iha  Suia,  i 
fnuded  by  two  eroai'ptaeea,  Lo  which  Ea  atLaehad  a  loi 
or  lahal.     Brucbal  Of  Ue  Palm  nn,  worn   b;  Iba  J 

■■,  viaoTf,  Biumph.     On   the  border  o/ 


«M)n>Slb«n  k  ndbiat  of  Um  bod  « lb*  viciBt]  aii 


THE  rUBUC  SEALS,  OB  COATS  OF  AKMS,        [Bow  M 

IIA.-~Oii  tb*  ShI  tf  th*  8M*  «r  Oiet^  Mi 


lg(]^tlNMaiallMftiU<»tIl(lKTl«. 

la  li  >  Tin  !<  Um  ndion,  irilh  II  ihip  rtdfaiBU 
rnlM  BMia,  uil  nuMnf  DO  tntd  lioatHHU 
lirib>«p«f«l«f  tbcBMW.    At  ■  muU  dlBU?* 


Uh  ADtrku  Eida,  "  (ha  Urd  of  Ubvt^," 
IB  tha  kit  tAku  sk  aUva  lina£li>  and  bi  tha  ijfut 
otiktMunm*.    iBUMDildrelaateTCamltlr- 

as  oMul  BCatat,  wUl* 

iTOad  itiUi  tlM  MiUj 


■  uppKipriua  nnlto  of  tha  Piloklj  PaK  It  "Z^ 
>  Itaa  dia»l|rtliiii  of  Ida  Bead  of  tha  TtnUeiy  tl 


ALABAMA.— Tba  Saal  of  Alibaiu  aaoWni  ■  BaaHy 
ai<Enindmaparth*Staia,«ltliUia  uaHtoT  lb*  itro*. 
■od  Eba  IcnUdaa  of  Itu  pilnelpal  lowiia  Uul  ailiCad  ai 


>l  taal,  Aleh  haa  baan  adopwd  bj  tha  StaCa  Oor* 


riiiifiiiiTiirMiJiTiiii 

b(la,  fianlBC  an  <^*i 
ibudw  of  (bat  amvi  In 
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■Mbv  btad  ta  IHH  aBbhoutta  irfih*  (HMml  lonnlMDl 

«»•  UaiiBi,  irtiU*  tfas  birib  tn  tb*  UM  npnMBt  ttu 
■I ml  naiii I     AlnnntluHHliaof  Jiimin,«iblai>- 

■■■liAJ  on  Hid  nirdltiwhlp  wMofa  tlu  gcrrsnunciiB  of 
^  UfllBA  It  boood  to  bMUv  feUka  ■prai  ul  tb«  minbHv 
tflhiaoaMansr- 

TIh  iMHl-dlKto  i>f  il|h>Mii  iten  nprcatBti  tiM  Bombv 
WSiMiitUx  tbgitf  Cba  Htmtaloa  of  LooMuu.  la 
ttoanvpn  or  ifaa  b«du  af  tta*  Baal  in  Uh  nrdi, 
Bun  or  Lonouiri,  wul  In  tlu  lenr  put,  th*  wcrdi, 


TBUa.~-Tha  OnacHal  of  Taw  eoiulMi  Dt  ■  Wliha 
fat  or  Bt*  poliiM,  oo  u  man  Add,  CDclnltd  bjr  biwKtiH 
If  thtlinOikudlbsOUn.  Baftn  tlu  UBoalbin  oT 
Tnulalb*  Uidtod  SMn,  th«  Baal  bon  tba  darln,  Hi- 
muo  or  Tnu.  Tbs  U»  Oik,  ( Qncrcu  w-nu,;  wblob 
■bnUHli  la  Uls  Ibmta  of  Tern,  U  ■  itrang  uil  dunbla 
ttmber,  Terj  oocfbl  Ibr  ahlp-bujldiiig,  uid  l^miof  «  mo«t 


AKKANSA&— nw  Ann  Df  A: 


.  JTUTR  OMT,  11)11  —I n  iijn  tta*  SutB.  Tha*^  fna^^ 
pnt,  or  Dilddl*  poitlon,  1*  oeootildl  bjiflM-Hiw,  Uh 
•Bbkaof  lodBAQ,  lua  B  IftH^A,  rtprutDLltig  •grioal- 
Mn;  wblkaw<^ddiif,''orn|iiwriiin  of  Lho  i!BciitcbeDii 
h  iitwpM  br  B  atmm-Boai,  (b*  nsroBnutlTo  of  Eht 
oHUBitea  of  ^  BMo. 
ror  Hk  X  0«M"  >•  KfRMDM  th*  gnddoB  dT  ZiMy, 

lunlln  aHOtbnr,  ■ammDdedbTBcoiiiUUulaiiofHua, 

niiiHiiiitSt  iiiirnoiii  iifiiiiiHiinni 

Su  «■■  oo^o  Mt  gruptac  Id  IW  Modi  ■  boDdlo  of  u' 

nn,  ud  itaa  iBi  OB  tlia  ri«|ht  id  oIIt*  bruoh— and  ai- . 

■endtv  b<B  tba  Mlou  «f  lb*  oa  to  tboaa  of  Ibt  «bei  b  a 

Ual  —M-i-j  iba  Botto,  A^iuiU  FiipiiU,  "  Tha  Fsopla  rnla."    Oa  (Mb  ilda  of  tt 

print  tf  tha  aaeoMMOB  la  >  csniin^  fllltd  oUb  fnilia  aail  Bownt. 

AniDBdtbabndaioflbaiialaialbaiiorda,  auLormBrxTBor  AKUnua.  Itaa 
^mttr  cfUwaind  AtkaBaai  an  BddUoD*!  omUniu:  cb  tba  loft  a  lUald,  nod,  I 
■ltkbBj(Bat,aDde«f  ofUbattj;  lad  od  tba  ri^ht  ■  imcd,  and  (taa  aoalia  of  JaKka. 

UBSOUBI.— Tba  fcllOBing  Ii  a  eopr  of  tba  mordad 
doantpBcn  of  thg  OiMt  ■»!  oTMlMiiri.    "  Arau  uuiad 

Cala ;  on  tba  daitai  dda,  gulia,  tba  Wblla  oi  Qitdlr 
of  HliaiHDl,  paMMtt,  fnardaiiti,  proper ;  od  a  Cbie^ 


BcnUad,  iian.acnaoaBt,  arnat:  od  tba  ilnlatar  *k, 
npM,  lb*  Aimi  of  Uw  nnltad^tatta;— tba  wbola  viUiiii 
a  bud  kianlbad  wttta  tba  worda,  <  DaUad  waiMDd,  dlrldad 

-■■.'    Rjrlha  aMt,DnBbi~     

z  ban,  or,  a  elood  pnpar  ^ 

■BBt.  BBdaboTa  Its  cODtta-       _  _ 

ra  fltld,  ininnuidKl  by  i 


>aaio(] 


pfoaar.    Bapparto(a,<naaeh<idaBWbltaor<MBlT 
odOMmri,  iBBpint,  gaaidBBl,  nopar,  itaadtait  on 


I,  iBBpint,  gaaidBBl,  ptopei 
tdiiltfi  UkaBHtto,  fUw^t) 


>  Bit  vndi,  Thb  Olui  Biu  or  tbi  Btaa  oi 
■■"— n*  Mawlsf  li  a  fita  tettdithn  of  Iba  > 


TBB  PUBLIC  SEALS,  OR  COATS  OF  ARMS,        fBmn  IL 


, jj  m  TUiHiicUoiilv 

If  tlH  White  V  OtIbI;  &w  It 
*  lUi  d«k*,  utd  •nuual  ftw  It  %j 
■■DtiiiliivUBciTiltnrcnanBt.  On 
AniM  el  Uh  Untud  BUU*  4mBd 
wi  ilud.  dliMrf  n  ftU."  For  Ik. 
1  fiutd  witli  >ki  b«n,  ii  ■  eloBd  In  lu 

iliHo((b<tidiiito- 


-Th*  Snl  of  TnuMg  cmiMlM  tb*  M- 
^uppsr  hftlf  flf  ttatHsJ  lioeeapwlbT 

-— -WtaUma.PIo^  bdoK 


AaRICDLTURX. 
tli«  apper  putof  tiu  I 


It  TranHHg  wu  tlH  tUUvBUl 


«Md  lUTle*  or  Urn  rtbuli  iBbnelBc,  with  tMi 
■  (iba  uppu  pordaB  af  tlw  boi4>i  u*  Ih*  w«d>,  taM 


OHIO.—On  Iho  SmI  of  Ohio  ■ppeui  Uib  fonisirinf  d*- 
*ln :  la  Iho  o«Dtnl  portion  li  rtprovotod  «  onltlf itod 
eooBtly,  irttb  ■  bvndU  of  witatHU  Anoin  oo  IIh  lotL 
■Dd  «  Uh  right  ft  Bhnl  or  Wiiait,  boUi  orMt,  mod  In  Ita 

I  dMuea  ■  nnp  of  monntiloi,  iklrted  it  tli^  tug  bf  s 
trmot  of  woodlud'  Otvt  tbs  monntnln  moEO  oppoiu  ■ 
TtdBf  onq-    Oil  tb*  IbrogrouDd  u*  roprFientod  u  ax- 

'  psQH  Of  wfttor  Bod  »  Kwl'BoAt.    ArouDd  tbf  boTdur  $n 

tbt  dU>,  \aiIL  Ihi  pniod  of  tha  admloUrn  of  OfalD  lBl« 
tho  CeJoh.    rbf  buidJe  of  menun  arrnci  ropiwHUi 
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lUJnOia^lB  Ihs  ontn  of  tba  Bwl  of  HIImIi  ti  r* 
nnud  ll»  tiBttku  lull.  ftuplBC  In  ki  Mt  tilSB  ft 
Imdleef  Huh  unwi,uidln  Uw  it^  «a  oUn  bmuih, 
ul  bMtlBc  oi  Id  bnut  ■  OMd  «  HntslHOD,  Uw  lomr 
baUgtwUclili  npnamtodorkndoote,  MutOwnppir 
Ur  ItiM,  Iba  Um  bMitee  Udh  iriika  «  dtnrr  Mn. 

Botta,  "  8WU  SmrofiUy ;  tHaitmal  [Mm."  Aioniul 
tha  bndB  of  tlH  Ml  m  (ha  iradi,  SuL  or  nm  Sun 
n  luaoo,  irtib  Iha  diU,  "  Anf.  98,  lOS." 


■raKtec^oiirWd  or  lA(S,  mn  O*  iwida,  S  fHcn 
MiMnliBii  •muHain,  lAwHiiwfte— "  If  yon  atck  >  4 
DtUtBl  snuuiT,  (Miiiiinila,)bghoM  It,"    ObUmuki 

IBt  of  Uh  flVrr'-^ '-"- '    la.J—       LET^Id-Ln 

E"  ib."ai 


"  &iip]^rttn*^  of  ttw 

tworth*IU«Mat'llklilnii.  Fotltia"CrMt,"  !•  n- 
innaM  ttw  BkK  aftb^unU^  SUM,  (Hot*  irhMh  k 
UBoHo,  X  ^pOwwrnn.  Aioiind  A*  bndn  of  Uw 
ml  ON  Uw  oerdi,  Tn  buf  9ii(  or  m  Bixn  or 
■bcniu,  irilh  tb*  nnBoila,  i.D.  hboooxut,  Uk  d>ta 

mill  iiiiiniiiiii  iiniii  mm  imp»iiiiiii 


I0WA.-41H  >ial  of  Ism  SOBMtu  ttu  ftUowkw  rim- 

eiliTiw;  *jia|cl*lBtb*ulttail*af<Uit.ai^ln|lB 
4nt*T Blna ftBow,  ud  hoUliw In lttba£ u *>»>. 


THE  PUBUC  BEAU,  OR  COATS  OT  UM8.         IBoM  a 

of  Ind  wd  vMtr  nwi'/,  Jidpurt  U  wiirmW  tli* 
^tlniltani,  eomwntal,  ud  BtalBa  talnM  of  tb» 
BUta.  In  Iks  tevraaad  ti  •  bb  ploo^i^  irilhm 
■pu  or  boats:  Cfa*  mMUm  mawl  ■•  «Mi«tl»J  l9  • 
liunl,  &  Kvniiecwb,  ul  ABUor,  b  ihiaf  if  wluiM,  ■ 
nka,  ud  k  nO*  of  Mid  Id  tain— lb*  lUMr,  Ih*  K«t  la- 
pnnul  0/  iba  irliMTil  pndHtt  of  tb*  StiCa.  Hh  !>• 
■nil  liikH  (liU  bsidw  tlu  Bttto— Lika  llltU(u  ud 
I  iapaior,  ban  lUt  npiHBlMina  1  on  oa*  of  vbtek  ii 
Liipc4Blli«lDnnUUwlMUt.    lothtdlB- 


ud  School  Bui]diii(,u 
"aTiUUi  n ■■»  BirtMram," 


Th*  IbllsvtBf  It  tbt  neorMl  i» 
■nJptkiD  of  Um  dntia  ot  tha  E»l  of 
OhVdU*]  SBlML, u Bdoplal In  COB- 
■iw  (o  ilw  aOUi  of  Juw,  ITSi. 


r,  boldlv  Is  lili  di 

B  bundla  Df  tbiitavD  urDn,  aU  pro- 
pn^uid  hi  hIdbiBkBKfolluucribfld 
wlCfa  tUi  motto,  iBplaTUnunnsm' 
"  For  III*  CBVf  :  Ont  th*  h**d  of 
th*  Ei«]>,  wtakh  BHeui  Bbor*  th* 
■«Illl^llKI^  B  f)tt3,  or,  hMklBi 
Ihnuh  B  oJotH,  proper,  vid  mr- 


(It(pr**«iIlaiUo  A 


AxiutiiBD  Cwh4> 


■MiB  ■«  BtiBlmil  liitii  Mil  niiliiii  1  Inlh*iBBUbaaS7*ln*lrlBnE]*,  (npn*«9lto>th*All- 
nataif  Mr*,)  waxnmaiti  bj  ■  glorf  piopn-.  Onr  tb*  aj*  thiao  wordi,  '  Ijmult  tteptti,'  (Ood 
feH  n>inalh*BBiWt4aklBC.)  On  UuImh  of  th*  inniiildtli*  omiuTtoBl  MUo  HIKiaiZTI, 
llTTt,)  and  <»dinu«a  th*  WloiriBt  EisBo,  ■  Ksriu  orte  •Hlonuu,'  "  I-*  o**  •Bta  of  *•■  i 
-dBBOttaic  that  B  DBS  oidK  of  tblDgt  hai  commcnMd  In  thii  waatuB  woild.) 

M  ShIi  0/ Hi*  BC 


lOMo,  IndknB,  Vlorl^  Saolb 
FaDoijImilB,  North  CaniUqa, 
ancnr*!  lb.  fan  al!*.)!!-!; 

uAan,MBfaM,  BUd  Mmri, 


UHAJUCTEK  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  SEVERAL  APPEN- 
DICES  rO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1.  ^The  mere  detail  of  such  erents  as  most  attract  publio  atten-  analtbu. 
tion  irlule  they  are  oooarriog,  embraoes  bat  a  email  portion  of  the  ■ 
instraotianwhieli  History  19  capable  of  affonting.  The  aetions  of  i^SSSt 
indtvidiuds  do  not  ooonr  withtmt  motlTeflL  nor  are  national  events  National 
ever  attribatable  to  chance  origin ;  and  the  latter  are  as  mnch  the  SnSlJStl^ 
proper  aolgeotB  of  philoaophioal  inquiry  as  the  former.                     fkUo$optuegi 

2.  aConld  we  ascertain  the  caoses  of  all  the  prominent  events  o^S^'n^ 
vhieh  history  relates,  history  wonld  then  become  what  it  has  been  hSm^^ff 

Srled  by  an  andent  writer,  *  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.''  ''ZiSSSiS 
nch  may  doubtless  be  done  to  make  history  accord  more  truly    «^mto7 
with  this  definition,  ibr  too  often  is  this  view  of  its  design  neglected  Sd^!n3^ 
even  in  oar  more  prominent  and  larger  works;  and  wars,  and  revo-  tmfuSZSL 
lations,  and  all  great  public  events,  are  described  with  minutenesd^ 
while  the  sodal,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  peopl^ 
and  the  causes  that  are  working  these  changes,  receive  too  Uttle  of 
tliat  attention  whudi  their  importance  demands. 

a.  The  fiormer  plan,  however,  that  of  narrative  principally,  is  ^.m/wpim 
essential  in.  an  elementary  work,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  "^^^7 
interest  the  youthftil  mind  by  vivid  representations  of  striking  SnjSSSH- 
eharutors  and  incidents,  and  thereby  to  render  the  great  events    eta  tMrtc  , 
and  divisions  of  history  flimtliar  to  it    «The  mind  will  thus  be  4.  wjtttfir 
prepared  to  derive  benefit  from  any  accidental  reading  that  is  in  ^^Jf'^* 
any  manner  aasnclatfirt  with  the  same  subjects :  it  will  havea  ground-  otmpiMmSit 
work  to  boild  upon ;  fbr  these  fleuniliar  localities,  like  points  of  mag-     <^  v*^^ 
aetio  attraction^  will  gather  around  them  whatever  comes  withm 
the  oirde  of  their  influence. 

4.  BBeing  thus  prepared  by  a  fiimiliarity  with  our  subject,  we  s.  wm  •<-  • 
may  advance  a  step,  and  enter  upon  the  field  of  philosophical  in-  ^^ygyjgftt 
quixy.    'Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  for  every  law  found  in  g,  ^^„  ^qi,^ 
tiie  history  of  a  people,  we  should  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reasons  '  muttf. 
whidi  induced  the  legislator  to  give  it  his  sanction,  and  its  proba- 
ble effects  upon  the  community.    ^The  entire  social  relations  of  a     7.  What 
people  might  thus  be  developed,  their  manners,  customs  and  opin-  j^^g^ffl*^ 
Mms^  their  ignorance  and  thdr  knowledge  their  virtues  and  their  cMv^yraM; 
vices ;  and  the  national  progress  would  be  traced  far  more  clearly 

in  those  silently  operating  causes,  than  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
merely  outward  chaI^se8  produoed  by  them.  Indeed,  a  mere  nar- 
latrve  of  the  ordinary  events  of  history  can  be  justly  regarded 
of  utility,  only  so  fkr  as  it  Aimishes  the  basis  on  which  a 
re  noble  superstructure,  the  <' philosophy  of  history/'  is  to  be 
red. 

5.  ^The  importance  of  historical  knowledge  should  be  estimated  s. 


b7  the  principles,  rather  than  by  the  facts  iKth  which  it  fttmishes  %SISS!Si!  • 
us;  and  the  comparative  value,  to  us,  of  the  histories  of  different  taidvaiue nf 
nations,  should  be  estimated  by  the  same  standard.  Therefore  a  ^^^^fSS*. 
mere  narrative  of  andent  dynamics  and  wars,  which  should  throw  ».  omutnm- 
no  lidlftt  upon  the  character  and  drcumstances  of  the  peoples  would  ^^l^^Sm" 
fkn^  no  valuable  infbrmation  to  reward  the  student's  tou.  He  ^oroffMCy  of 
maybe  moved  by  a  oiarioslty,  liberal  indeed  and  commendable,  to  iMitMtai.|/ 
aqjlon  t]»  imoertain  aimate  of  fttedoaa  agee,  and  attempt  ^ 
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All ALYBI8.  out  the  histories  of  the  early  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians, 

" r-  and  the  Hindoos ;  but  from  them  he  may  expect  to  derive  few  priB* 

ciples  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
LOo^MB^      6.  *And  indeed,  after  passing  over  the  days  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
ff^^ent  man  S^o^Ji  ^®  ^^^^  ^^'^  Uitle  that  is  valuable,  even  in  modem  hisi 
S^an^  tory,  until  wo  come  to  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America,  when 
tory.    '  various  causes  were  operating  to  produce  a  great  revolution  in  hu 
t.  bHpartmt  man  affurs  throughout  the  world.    ^The  period  of  the  dark  agei 
^'^SS^SmSt'  ^^  passed,  and  literature  and  eoienoe  had  begun  to  dawn  again 
the  diKovery  upon  Europe:  the  art  of  printing,  then  recently  invented,  greatly 
MfAmer*oa.  facilitated  the  progress  of  improvements;  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder changed  the  whole  art  of  war ;  and  the  Reformation  soon 
b^gan  to  make  such  innovations  in  religion  as  changed  the  moral 
aspect,  not  only  of  the  states  which  embraced  its  principles,  but  of 
those  even  that  adhered  to  the  ancient  fidth  and  worship, 
t.  Ctmmt/M     7.  'Among  modem  histories,  none  is  more  interesting  in  its  de« 
^^SSTh^y  ^^^  ^"^  more  rich  in  principles,  than  that  of  our  own  country ;  nor 
ggMJfariy    does  any  other  throw  so  much  light  on  the  progress  of  society,  the 
mjpartmtt.    ^^j^q^  ^  public  affairs,  and  the  arts  of  civil  government    Ih  this 
particular  we  claim  an  advantage  over  even  England  herself,— the 
most  free,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  states  of  the  old  world.    For, 
since  our  destiny  be<Hune  separate  from  hers,  our  national  advanoe- 
ment  has  been  by  far  the  most  rapid ;  and  before  that  period  both 
formed  but  separate  portions  of  one  people,  living  under  the  same 
laws,  speaking,  as  now,  the  same  language^  and*  having  a  common 
share  in  the  same  history. 
4.  Why  tfu       S.  «The  study  of  American  history,  therefore,  in  preferenoe  to 
^JS&S^  uiy  other,  chums  our  first  regard,  both  because  it  Is  our  own  hi»- 
tory  ciutmt  tory,  and  because  of  its  superior  intrinsic  importance.    *But  her« 
^'"gSi^'    ^®  q^^^^i^  arises,  as  we  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  when  and 
«.  PerM  of  v^^i^  do^  o*v  history  commence  1    We  answer^  that  although  the 
th»  eom-     annals  we  can  strictly  call  our  own  conamence  with  oar  colonial  ex« 
JfjSSSU  iatenoe,  yet  if  we  are  to  embrace  also  the  philosophy  of  onr  history, 
Mitory.      and  would  seek  the  causes  of  the  events  we  narrate,  we  must  go  so 
,  fkr  back  in  the  annals  of  England  as  we  can  trace  those  principles 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  American  colonies,  and  influenced 
«.  TowfM   thdr  subsequent  character  and  destiny.    'Viewing  the  subject  in 
%fiiigta^  ^^  Hgl^^  some  acquaintance  with  English  history  becomes  neces- 
<Md»  u».     sary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  our  own ;  and  this  leads  us  to  a 
development  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted  for  the  more  philosophi- 
cal portion  of  our  work. 
T.  m^  (te       d.  ^Although  the  history  of  the ''  United  State^^  does  not  pro- 
t!dSt£!"    P^^y  extend  back  to  the  period  when  those  states  were  dependent 
u  «gp<tei  t0  colonies,  yet  we  have  adopted  the  term  ^^  United  States?'  for  the  title 
^fSury!^  of  a  work  embracing  the  whole  period  of  our  history,  because  it  is 
more  convenient  than  any  other  term,  and  because  oust<Mn  sanctions 
a  rgt  fvnt  it.    <This  History  we  have  divided  into  Four  Parts.    The  first 
JSy.^^    embraces  the  period  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  extending  from 
the  discovery  of  this  western  world  to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown 
in  Virginia.    We  have  siven  in  this  part  a  narrative  of  the  promi- 
nent events  that  preceded  the  founding  of  the  English  American 
oolonies,  and  this  is  all  that  oould  be  given  of  what  is  properly 
Jmmcan  historv  daring  this  period. 
^^iSSSy      ^^*  'In  ^®-"  Appendix  to  the  period  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,'' 
^^   we  have  taken  ap  that  portion  of  the  history  <»  England  oontained 
between  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  planting  of 
^  first  English  oolonies  in  the  New  Worid,  with  the  design  of 
tramlning  the  condition  of  th«  people  of  England  during  that  p«» 
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riod,  the  nature  of  their  institations  and  Lurs,  and  whaterer  can  analtbu. 

throw  light  npon  the  character  and  motives  of  those  who  founded 

the  Amerioaa  colonies,  and  who,  we  should  natuiallj  8ii|^>08e, 
brought  with  them,  to  this  then  wilderness  world,  the  manners, 
eostoma^  habits,  feelings,  laws,  and  language  of  their  native  land. 
ifiut  it  IS  the  scKsial,  rather  than  the  political  histoiy  of  Enghmd —  i-  To  wht^ 
the  internal,  mther  than  the  external,  that  is  here  important  to  ua^  SISSSiSL- 
wod  it  is  to  this,  therefore,  that  we  have  mostly  confined  our  atten-  t»nf  «m  aom 
tion.    flWe  hope  thus  to  have  prepared  the  advanced  student  to  fSSdotSrZ' 
enter  npon  the  study  of  oar  colonial  history  with  additional  inter-     ttnmm. 
«8t,  and  with  more  definite  views  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  ^j^iSdtelS!' 
the  great  drama  that  is  to  be  unfolded  to  him.  rained  »y 

II.  'At  the  dlose  of  Part  Second,  embracing  the  period  of  our  "^  coune. 


history,  and  also  at  the  close  of  Part  Third,  embracing  the  %  f^|S 
period  of  the  Aevolntion,  we  have  given,  in  an  A|^>endiz,  some  fkr-  ond  and  T«rt 
tbnr  aoeount  of  such  European  events  as  are  intimately  connected      ^'^^ 
with  oor  own  histoiry,  and  which  serve  to  give  us  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  aoenrate  view  of  it  than  we  could  possibly  obtain  by 
eonfining  ourselves  exclusively  to  our  own  annals ;  in  connection 
with  which  we  have  examined  the  policy  of  England  towards  her 
colonies — the  influences  exerted  by  each  upon  the  other — ^the  diffi- 
enUies  of  our  situation — the  various  peculiarities  exhibited  among 
ourselves,  and  the  germs  of  our  subsequent  national  character. 
As^  dnrmg  the  fourth  period  of  our  history,  our  relations  with  4.  AtiM  aam 
England  were  those  of  one  independent  nation  with  another,  Eng-     fXtS. 
lam  no  lon^  claims  any  spedal  share  of  our  attention,  and  at  the 
dose  of  this  period  we  have  examined  briefly  the  character,  ten- 
dency, and  influences  of  our  national  government,  and  have  also 
given  an  kistonccl  sketch  of  some  important  poUtical  questions  that 
h3V3  been  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  narrative  part  of  the  work. 

12.  <The  design  of  the  several  Appendices  is,  therefore,  to  ex-    a  Ommtoi 
plain  the  influences  which  operated  in  moulding  the  character  of  ^gggS^y 
oor  early  English  fkthers,  to  devdop  the  causes  which  led  to  the   iWMwV 
planting  of  the  American  colonies,  and  to  illustrate  the  subsequent 
•oeial  and  poUtical  proareas  of  the  American  people ;  or,  in  other 
iMrd%  to  givo  a  sunple  and  plsin,  b«t  pJiiloeophieal  hiatoiy  of 


OBOORAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  COUNTRT  EHBRACED 
WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THEIR  TERRITORIES. 

The  XJnitbd  States  and  their  tem(ori€&  ooeapjing  the  middle  diYirion  of 
North  Ameriea,  lie  between  the  25th  and  the  S4th  degrees  of  North  latitude, 
•nd  the  67  th  and  the  125Ui  degrees  of  West  longitnde,  extending  flrom  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Paoifio  Ooean,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  2,600,000  square 
miles.  They  haye  a  frontier'  of  aboot  10,000  miles ;  a  sea  eoest  of  3,600  miles ; 
and  a  lake  coast  of  1200  miles. 

This  fast  coontry  is  intersected  by  two  pnnoipal  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
AllM^hany  and  the  Roclcy  Mountaiin.— the  fonner  in  the  East,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  €(eorgia  to  New  Yoric ;  and  the  latter  in 
the  West,  crossing  the  territory  in  a  diziotion  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific.  The  AUec^lianies  mn  in  separate  and  somewhat  parallel  ridges, 
with  abreadth  of  from  60  to  120  mileSp  and  at  a  distance  flmm  the  sea  coast  of 
from  80  to  250  miles.  The  general  hei^t  of  the  All^ghanies  is  only  fr<om  1000 
to  2000  feet  aboTO  the  adj^ceat  oonntry,  and  fr^Mn  2000  to  3000  feet  abore  the 
lerel  of  the  oceaa  The  highest  peak  in  this  range  is  the  Black  Mountain,  in 
the  western  part  of  No^th  Carolina,  which  is  6,476  feet  high.  The  Rcikj 
Mountains,  which  maybe  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordille- 
xaa,  are  at  an  ayenige  distance  of  about  600  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
haye  a  general  height  of  about  8000  or  9000  Ibet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bnt 
not  more  than  5000 IM  aboye  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  their  most 
eleyated  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet. 

East  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  riyers  flow  into  the  Atlantic :  West 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  oentre  mostly  in  the  Columbia,  which  flows  into 
the  Pacific ;  while  between  these  great  mountain  ranges,  the  many  and  large 
streams  centre  in  the  yaUey  which  lies  between  them,  and  through  the  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  seek  an  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Atlantic  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  excellent  harbors.  The  soil  of  New  England  is  generally  rooky. and  rough, 
and  better  adapted  to  grasing  than  to  grain,  with  the  exception  or  the  yall^ 
of  the  riyers,  which  are  highly  fertile.  South  of  New  England,  and  east  of  the 
Alleglumies  generally,  the  soil  has  but  moderate  fertility,  being  light  and  sandy 
on  the  coast,  but  of  better  quality  farther  inland.  Throughout  the  extensiye 
▼alley  of  the  Mississippi  the  soil  is  generally  of  excellent  quality,  the  middle 
section,  howeyer,  being  the  most  fertile.  West  of  Missouri,  skirting  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  extensiye  sandy  wastes,  to  which  has  been  giyen 
the  name  of  the  "  Great  American  Deserf 

Or^on  Territory,  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain.^,  is  divided  into  three 
belts,  or  sections,  separated  by  ranges  of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  western  section,  extending  from  the  ocean  to 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  embracing  a  width  of  from  100  to  150  miles,  is  gener- 
ally fertile,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  range  the  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  all  the  kinds  of  grain  that  are  fi>und  in  temperate  climates.  The 
soil  of  the  second  or  middle  section  of  Or^on,  embraced  between  the  Cascade 
range  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  generally  a  Ught  sandy  loam,  the  valleys  only 
being  fertile.  The  third  or  eastern  section  of  Oregon,  between  the  Blue  and 
the  Rocli7  Mountains,  is  a  rocky,  broken^  and  barren  country. 

More  particular  Geographical  descriptions  of  the  several  states  embraced  in 
the  American  Union,  and  of  the  most  important  lakes,  bays,  rivers,  towns,  fco, 
will  be  found  in  the  Geographical  Notes  throughout  the  work.  The  Qto* 
graphical  description  of  Texas,  now  a  part  of  the  Republic,  iriU  be  to/oxA  ea 
pages  621,  622. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IlKLT   SPANISH    VOYAGES,    CONQUESTS,    AND    DISCOYBEUBS}  Q^OMW* 
Hr  THE   SOUTBEKN   PORTIONS   OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

DIVISIONS. 

Z  Dwovery  ^Atnerica  by  Colwnbus.-^JL  Juan  PMce  de  Leon  ts    ^^  ^^^^ 
Fbrida.-^IIL  De  Ayllon  in  Carolina.— IV.  Cenquest  of  Umco.—  UmtifaSih 
V.  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez.—  VI.  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  ^  * 

I.  Discovery  op  America  by  Columbxts. — 1.     *The  iiHwwnf 
discovery*  of  America  by  dtxistopher  Columbus,  may  be  ilyoSISSin. 
Kffaxded  as  the  moat  important  event  that  has  ever  re-    ^4.  oS* 
suited  fiom  individual  genius  and  enterprise.     'Although  ^S!^\*Sim 
other  claims  to  the  honor  of  discovering  the  Western  hemi-      style, 
sphere  have  been  advanced,  and  with  some  appearance  ^SitSrlothc 
of  probability,  yet  no  clear  historic  evidence  exists  in   ix»«w«v. 
their  favor.     'It  has  been  asserted  that  an  Iceland*  bark,  1^  ^S?''* 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  having  been 
driven  southwest  firom  Greenlandf  by  adverse   winds, 
touched^  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador ;% — ^that  subsequent     b.  loot. 
voyages  were  made ;  and  that  colonies  were  established 
in  Nova  Scotia,§  or  in  Newfoundland. || 

*aE0e&APHI0AL  MOTES.— L  IcAmd  ii  an  idaad  In  the  Norttian  Oeeui,  imnntaMe 
wllilwttqpi9ringi(tlieO«fMfs),aadttillniilBgTOleeno,Mo«i^  It  wm  dieeorered 

V»Bionraghn  jptiite,  fat  the  year  Bgl^iod  wm  eoon  after  mUed  by  the  Ww  punleim ;  Imt  ttit 
■ifoaMi  that  the  EngUah  and  the  Imh  had  invrioiuly  made  neCtleniMillB  thefe,  whioh  nere 
>*»iiBMd  iMAire  the  time  of  the  NorweglaD  dieoovexy. 

t  fifiwIiiMil  la^n eauartre  ttaet  ef  barren  coonfaty.  to  the  iMnttera  ftown  legfcmi ;  wimii* 
nted  from  the  wealem  eontinent  by  Baflln'i  Biyr  and  DaTte^i  Strait.    It  was  diaeoTeied  by  tlie 


'in<^iM«thlrlj  yeata  aft«r  ttw  dleuofigy  ef  loeland,  and  a  ttulTlng  eolony  was  planted  there ; 
"Otfrom  1406  until  after  the  dlaooTery  by  OolnmboB,  all  oorreapondenoe  with  Qieenland  ifM 
ttoll^  adall  kBOwMlga  of  the  aoontfy  eeemed  to  be  buried  to  obHTlon. 

X  Lakmdory  or  New  Brltato,  it  that  part  of  the  American  coaat  between  the  Qnlf  of  St  iMW 
MMadH«dn*iiBajj  ftbiMkaad  bamn  ooontiT,  Utile  known,  and  inhabited  ohkOj  1^ 

♦  ilw  gml>ianlMgiiponlimi1a.  ■ontheart  ftwn  New  Bnmiwiefc,  ■eparated  ft^m  It  by 


^iwea  flbefte  ia  •  Ivge  pentanla,  foatheait  flrain  New  Bronfwlel^  Mpanted  ft«m  It  by  Wi 
■if  of  tndrv  a»d  oaiHiaalBd  wlib  tt  by  *  nonow  iattmaa  only  nine  mike  aeroii. 
I  l«N4^b«mto4  to  a  UUy  wA  moobMbsw  iilaad  OB  Iht  «Mt  ilito  of  tte 
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txALtau.      2.  'But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  such  a  diacarery 

~4.  st^vM'  w  tnade,  U  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  honor 

'^H^iSf^  ao  universally  ascribed  to  Columbus.     The  Icelandic  dis- 

***"■"*"■   covery,   if  real,  resulted   from  chance, — was  not  even 

known  to  Europe, — was  thought  of  little  importance,— 

and  was  soon  forgotten ;    and  the  curtain  of  darkness 

again  fell  between  the  Old  world  and  the  New.     Th« 

discovery  by  Columbus,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  result 

of  ft  theory  matured  by  long  reflection  and  experience ; 

opposed  to  the  teaming  and  the  bigotry  of  the  age ;  and 

brought  to  a  successful  demonatration,  after  years  of  toil 

against  opposing  difiiculties  and  discouragements. 

a  mmMu      3.  'The  nature  of  the  great  discovery,  however,  was 

^ISfS^S^  Ions  unknown ;  and  it  remained  for  sut»equent  adven- 

^Tmiti'i'^  turers  to  dbpel  the  prevalent  error,  that  the  voyage  of 

Columbus  had  only  opened  a  new  route  to  the  wealthy, 

hut    then   scarcely   known    regions    of   Eastern    Asia. 

a  ERM^  'During  several  yearB,»  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  were 

vM.       confined  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  ;*  and  it  was 

^int"    ""^  until  August,'  1498,  six  years  after  his  first  voyage, 

b.A^.i<th.  that  he  discovered  the  main  land,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Orinoco  ;t  and  he  was  then  ignorant  that  it  was  any  thing 

niore  than  an  island. 

ir'jHfw        *■  "^^^  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies, — Cuba,^ 

St.  Doniingo,§    and   Porto  Rico,||    were   soon  colonized, 

antaaHiv  and  subjected  to  Spanish  authority.     *In  1506  the  eastern 

^fSSi-  ooast  of  Yucatanf  was  discovered  ;  and  in  1610  the  first 


IZttiaSi    colony  on  the  continent  was  planted  on  the  Isthmus  of 

t-Duarrw  Darien,"     •Soon  after,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  govemoi 

Si^    of  the  colony,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  from  a  mountain 


Q  the  other  side  of  the  Continent  discovered*  an  Ocean, 
which  being  seen  in  a  southerly  direction,  at  first  received 
the  name  of  the  South  Sea. 

II.  JcAN  Ponce  dk  Leon  ik  Florida. — 1.  ^n  1512 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  aged  veteran,  and  former  gov. 
enor  of  Porto  Rico,  fitted  out  three  ships,  at  his  own  ex. 
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penae,  far  a  yojn^  of  discovery.     ^A  tradition  prerailed    151t« 
among  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  that  in  a  neighboring  ,  TradMom 
island  of  the  Bahamas*  was  a  fountain  which  possessed  ^^i^JJSi. 
the  remarkable  properties  of  restoring  the  youth,  and  of 
perpetuating  the  life  of  any  one  who  should  bathe  in  its 
stream,  and  drink  of  its  waters.     'Nor  was  this  fabulous  s.  sytejimn 
tale  credited  by  the  uninstructed  natives  only.     It  was     *'''•*'•'• 
generally  believed  in  Spain,  and  even  by  men  distin- 
guished for  virtue  and  intelligence. 

2.  'In  quest  of  this  fountain  of  youth  Ponce  de  Leon  s  Aoeount^ 
sailed*  from  Porto  Rico  in  March,  1512 ;  and  after  cruis-  '^jSSS^ 
ing  some  time  amcxig  the  Bahamas,  discovered^  an  un-  ••  Mu«h  is. 
known  country,  to  which,  from  the  abundance  of  flowers    ^-  -^i"***- 
that  adorned  the  forests,  and  from  its  being  first  seen  on 
Easterf   Sunday,   (which    the    Spaniards    call   Pascua 
Florida^)  he  gave  the  name  of  Florida.:]: 

3.  *  After  landing*  some  miles  north  of  the  place  where  4.  Esuntpf 
St.  Augustine§  now  stands,  and  taking  formal  possession  dUoavetii. 
of  the  country,  he  explored  its  coasts  ;  and  doubling  its  «•  April  it. 
southern  cape,  continued  his  search  among  the  group  of 
islands  which  he  named  the  Tortugas  :||  but  the  chief 

object  of  the  expedition  was  still  unattained,  and  Ponce 
de  Leon  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  older  than  when  he 
departed.  'A  few  years  later,  having  been  appointed  ^J^SSJf 
govenior  of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  he  wi/ag: 
made  a  second  voyage  to  its  shores,  with  the  design  of 
selecting  a  site  for  a  colony ;  but,  in  a  contest  with  the 
natives,  many  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  Ponce  de 
Leon  himself  was  mortally  wounded. 

III.  De  Atllon  in  Caeolina. — 1.  'About  the  time  of  utfomr^m 
the  defeat  of  Ponce  de  Lieon  in  Florida,  a  company  of   i>«  Mfi^ai^ 
seven  wealthy  men  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,'  judge  of  appeals  of  that  d.  Pmwuii- 
island,  despatched*  two  vessels  to  the  Bahamas,  in  quest  **^'^*''™** 
of   laborers  for  their  plantations  and  mines.      ^Being  ^  ^j^^^ 
driven  northward  from  the  Bahcunas,  by  adverse  winds,  vfounumm. 
to  the  coast  of  Carolina,  they  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  CambaheelT  river,  which  they  named  the  Jordan.   The 
country  they  called  Chicora. 

•  The  Bakemuu  vn  an  tztondTe  noap  of  Jsiandfl  lying  «ast  and  aoaUieaat  from  Horfda. 
Th«j  'bam  been  wtimatod  at  aboot  900  in  number,  most  of  them  mere  cliflb  and  rockf  ^  only  14 
«f  ttMm  being  of  any  conaideTablfi  liaw.  

I  JBuVr  day.  a  ohnrch  featlTal  oboerred  In  oommomoration  of  our  Savior's  zesnrxMliott,  li 
Ihe  Snnday  following  the  first  foil  moon  that  happens  after  the  20th  of  March. 

t  Florida^  fbe  most  ioathem  portion  of  the  United  States,  is  a  large  peninsula  about  two 
Ifeferds  cf  the  slae  of  Tacatan.  The  surfiMse  is  leyel,  and  is  intersected  by  numooas  ponds, 
lalc^  ifrerSi  and  manhes. 

4  See  note  and  mapfp.  IdO. 

I  Tha  Tortugasy  or  l^rtoiae  Islands,  axe  abont  100  miles  southwest  from  the  soutbenkoapt 


4  This  CcmAahf  is  »  small  rlTsr  in  the  southern  part  of  South  Carolina,  emptying  Into  81 
HeiKia  Sooad,  8S  milss  sontbiiiat  ftom  Oharlesion.    (See  map,  p.  139.) 
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tfutitws.      2.  ^Here  the  natives  treated  the  strangers  with  gnat 
LBonuattty  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  being  induced  by  curiosity, 
^^«S    freely  visited  the  ships ;  but  when  a  sufficient  number 
9g^^j^  was  below  the  decks,  the  perfidious  Spaniards  closed  the 
%  Rauu^  hatches  and  set  sail  for  St.  Domingo.     'One  of  the  return- 
^jJX^    ing  ships  was  lost,  and  most  of  the  Indian  prisoners  in 
the  other,  sullenly  refusing  food,  died  of  fiunine  and 
melancholy. 
•.  Aaxtunti^     3.  'Soou  after  this  unprofitable  enterprise,  De  Ayllon, 
JSaS^^  having  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Chicora, 
*f»ruutt.    girled  with  three  vessels  for  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
Arriving  in  the  river  Gambahee,  the  principal  vessel  was 
stranded  and  lost.      Proceeding  thence  a  little  fiurther 
north,  and  being  received  with  apparent  friendship  at 
their  landing,  many  of  his  men  were  induced  to  visit  a 
village,  a  short  distance  in  the  intericir,  where  they  were 
all  treacherously  cut  ofiT  by  the  natives,  in  revenge  for 
tl\e  wrongs  which  the  Spaniards  had  before  committed. 
De  Ayllon  himself  was  surprised  and  attacked  in  the 
harbor ; — the  attempt  to  conquer  the  country  was  aban- 
doned ; — and  the  few  survivors,  in  dismay,  hastened  back 
to  St.  Domingo. 
i.vuratan      IV.  CONQUEST  OF  Mbxico.*-*1.    ^Iu  1517  Francisco 
^^J^^^u  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  sailing  from  Cuba^  with  three 
i».  Mneii.    small  vessels,  exploredi*  the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan. 
i^^l^^  *-^s  ^  Spaniards  approached  the  shore,  they  were  sur« 
AMf&nb   P'^^  ^  ^^'  instead  of  naked  savages,  a  people  decently 
•scUeA.     clad  in  cotton  garments ;  and,  on  landing,  their  wonder 
was  increased  by  beholding  several  large  edifices  built 
of  stone.     'The  natives  were  much  more  bold  and  war- 
like than  those  of  the  islands  and  the  more  southern 
coasts,  and  every  where  received  the  Spaniards  with  the 
most  determined  opposition. 
T.  itenatqf      2.  ^At  one  place  'fiflv-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were 
tS!r^  killed,  and  Cordova  himself  received  a  wound,  of  which 

^^SSSSS'  ^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^  return  to  Cuba.  *But  notwithstand« 
ing  the  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition,  another  was 
planned  in  the  following  year ;  and  under  the  direction 
of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  portion  of  the  southern  coast  of 

•wMnr.JoM.  Mexico  was  explored,*'  and  a  large  amount  of  treasure 
****"       obtained  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 

r^rfrwqf  3.  'Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  under  whose  aus. 
pices  the  voyage  oi  Grijalva  had  been  made,  enriched  by 
the  result,  and  elated  with  a  success  far  beyond  his  ex 


•  Jbadko  It  ftlMfscoinitijaoathiiittftom  tha  United  Stetef,  bcurdAring  on  the  Gulf  oTMn 
lao  on  the  east,  and  the  PacMo  Oeean  on  the  met.  It  I«  about  two-thirda  aa  large  as  the  Unltedl 
Siaiis  and  their  tenitorles.    Th«  land  on  both  coasti  ii  loir,  bat  In  the  Inteiior  Is  « larss  tnuol 
iflaUf  2aiM(«6or8000fbe(aboTethel«Teloftheeea.     (See  «]«o  pafe  660.) 
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pectatioBSy  now  detemuBcd  to  laidertake  the  conquest  of    IMS* 
the  wealUij  oountiies  that  had  been  discovered,   and 
hastily  fitted  out  an  armament  for  the  purpose.     ^Not ;.  ^oooiiii/<)f 
being  able  to  accompany  the  expedition  in  person,  he  ^jtotoS? 
gave  the  command  to  Fernando  Cortez,  who  sailed  with     ^^'''- 
sleven  vessels,  haying  on  board  six  hundred  and  seven- 
teen aien.     In  March,  1519,  Cortez  landed  in  Tabasco,* 
a  southern  province  of  Mexico^  where  he  had  several 
oacounters  with  the  natives,  whom  he  routed  with  great 
slamrhltftri 

4.  'PiDoeedine  thence  further  westward,  he  landed*  at  •>  AptH  la. 
San  Juan  de  Ul!oa,f  where  he  was  hospitably  .received,  iJSSdSiS^ 
sad  wliere  two  officers  of  a  monarch  who  was  called  Monte-  j^SSSm. 
xuma,  oome  to  inqube  what  his  intentions  were  in  visit- 
ing that  coast,  and  to  offer  him  what  assistance  he  might 

need  in  <»der  to  continue  his  voyage.  'Cortez  respect-  ^ -gywy 
fully  assured  them  that  he  came  with  the  most  friendly  *^<2^^2^ 
sentiments,  but  that  he  was  intrusted  with  affairs  of  such 
momeDt  by  the.  king,  his  sovereign,  that  he  could  impart 
them  to  no  one  but  to  the  emperor  Montezuma  himself,  and 
theiefere  requested  them  to  conduct  him  into  the  presence 
of  their  master. 

5.  ^he  ambasBudors  of  the  Mexican  monarch,  know-  *J^%, 
ing  how  disagreeable  such  a  request  would  be,  endeavored  the  uestem 
to  dissuade  (jcactez  from  his  intentions ;  at  the  same  time  *"*"""**** 
making  him  some  valuable  presents,  which  only  increased 

nis  avidity.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  Montezuma, 
giving  hnn  an  account  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred 
sinoe  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  'Presents  of  great  *•  ^[JSJ^ 
value  and  magnific^ioe  were  returned  by  him,  and  re- 
peated requests  were  made,  and  finally  commands  given, 
that  the  Spaaiaids  should  leave  the  country ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose. 

6.  ^Cortez,  afler  destroying  his  vessels,  that  his  soldiers  •-  4r  ovav. 
should  be  left  without  any  resources  but  their  own  valor, 
commenced''   his  march  towards  the  Mexican  capital.  i^AuivBtit. 
'On  his  way  thither,  several  nations,  that  were  tributary    r.  ^mer 
to  Montezuma,  gladly  threw  off  their  allegiance  and  joined  ^  tha  manh 
the  Spaniards.     Montezuma  himself,  alarmed  and  irreso-  tmoSS%9 
late,  continued  to  send  messengers  to  Cortez,  and  as  his    ^SSSSl' 
hopes  or  his  fbars  alternately  prevailed,  on  one  day  gave 

him  permission  to  advance,  and,  on  the  next,  commanded 

him  to  depart.  

7.  'As  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  to  the  view  of  VSJTwSn" 
the  Spaniards,  they  beheld  numerous  villages  and  culti-  t^rlSdSy. 


•  lUwe0,  «Mof  Um  wemUbma  Ucsiean  StBiw,  adjoiiu  Tuoateat  on  Ch«  lOctUiWMt 
t  Aw  JvoM  ih  Uttoa  to  a  onaU  ialaiid,  oppodto  V«ia  Cm,  the  pfinoipal  eastera  tmspOKt  ti 
Ido.    BtalB&nflMWiM&oraMlft«m«h»MaoriM«fl«|)ilii,aiido(mteiiiiaitaoatr 
ol«  Sp«*k  Ibri  VM  kidtt  of  eona  iMlDi  takni  from  Om  bottOB  of  ttM  MS 
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uiALTMS.  TRtod  fields  estendiug  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  tad 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  partly  encompassing  a  targa 
lake,  and  partly  built  on  islands  widiin  it,  stood  the  city* 
of  Mexico,  adorned  with  its  numerous  temples  and  turrets ; 
the  whole  presenting  to  the  Spaniarda  a  Epectacle  so  noval 
and  wonderful  that  they  couid   hardly  persuade  them- 
I  umu-    selves  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.     'M<»)tezunn 
"tSntfoT'  roceived*  the  Spaniards  with  great  pomp  and  magnifi. 
BpoKiarii.   cence,  admitted  them  within  the  city,  assigned  them  ft 
*"  **"'     spacious  and  elegant  edifice  for  their  accommodation, 
supplied  all  their  wants,  and  bestowed  upon  all,  privatea 
as  well  as  officers,  presents  of  great  value. 
■  jiiitiiiiw       8-  "Cortez,  nevertheless,  soon  began  to  feel  solicitude 
*!Jos™?*  f"'  ^  situation.     He  was  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  empire, 
— shut  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, — and  surrounded 
by  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him  upon  the  least 
^sitort    intimation  of  the  will  of  their  eovereign.     'In  this  emer- 
mtravf     gency,   the  wily   Spaniard,  with  extraordinary  daring, 
""^"^^  formed  and  executed'  the  plan  of  seizing  the  person  of 
the  Mexican  monarch,  and  detained  him  as  a  hostage  for 
Ig20      ^^^  &^  conduct  of  his  people.     He  next  induced  him, 
overawed  and  broken  in  spirit,  to  acknowledge  himself  & 
vassal  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  subject  his  dominiona 
to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
•  afwt        9.  'But  while  Cortez  was  absent,'  opposing  a  force  that 
ttacfflrfwJ,  had  been  sent  against  him  by  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who 
ifuieani  ri«  had  become  jealous  of  his  successes,  the  Mexicans,  in- 
Tku      "^^  '*y  ^^  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  left 
to  guanJ  the  capital  and  the  Mexican  king,  flew  to  arms. 
*■  ^^^'  "Cortez,  with  singular  good  fortune,  having  subdued  hia 
cofut.     enemies,  and  incorporated  most  of  them  with  his  own 
tjuij*.    forces,  returning,  entered*  the  capital  without  molesta- 
tion. 
»  B"'^-       10  'Relying  too  much  on  his  increased  strength,  ha 
ito*i^~  som  laid  aside  the  mask  of  moderation  which  had  hitherto 
tau^    concealed  bis  designs,  and  treated  the  Mexicans  like  con- 
quered subjects.     They,  finally  convinced  that  they  had 
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nothing  to  hope  but  from  the  utter  extermination  of  their    1590* 
iiiT»deT8,  resumed  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  quarters 


with  additional  fury.  *In  a  sally  which  Cortez  made,  ^  Lomtt^- 
twelve  of  his  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  Mexicans  S£aiS^ 
kamed  that  their  enemies  were  not  invincible. 

11.  H>ortez,  now  fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  tried  what  ^^*^55Jg^ 
^kd  the  interpositioQ  of  Montezuma  would  have  upon  tacuma^and 
his  irritated  subjects.     At  sight  of  their  king,  whom  they    wMehf» 
almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  the  weapons  of  the  Mexicans     ****'•**• 
dropped  from  their  hands,  and  every  head  was  bowed 

with  leverence ;  but  when,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Gortez,  the  unhappy  monarch  attempted  to  mitigate 
their  rage  and  to  persuade  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
murmiirs,  threats,  and  reproaches  ran  through  their 
ranks  ;^their  rage  broke  forth  with  ungovernable  fury, 
and,  regardless  of  their  monarch,  they  again  poured  in 
upon  the  Spaniards  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of 
stones.  Two  arrows  wounded  Montezuma  before  he 
could  be  removed,  and  a  blow  from  a  stone  brought  him 
to  the  ground. 

12.  *The  Mexicans,  on  seeing  their  king  fall  by  their  J5j%g^ 
own  hands,  were  instantly  struck  with  remorse,  and  fled  cAe  uexieam 
with  horror,  as  if  the  vengence  of  heaven  were  pursuing 

them  for  the  crime  which  they  had  committed.     *Mon-  ^nffjggjf 
tesuma  himself,  scorning  to  survive  this  last  humiliation, 
rejected  with  disdain  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  revising  to  take  any  nourishment,  soon  terminated 
his  wretched  days. 

13.  "Cortez,  now  despairing  of  an  accommodation  with  g^^ggg^^ 
the  Mexicans,  after  several  desperate  encounters  with frmnitesrtM 
them,  began  a  retreat  from  the  capital ; — ^but  innumerable 

hosts  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side,  and  his  march  was 
almost  a  continual  battle.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  re- 
treat, the  almost  exhausted  Spaniards,  now  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  encountered,'  in  a  spacious  valley,  ■.  Jvir  tu 
the  whole  Mexican  force; — a  countless  multitude,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  •As  no  alternative  ••  ^JJ J!f 
remained  but  to  conquer  or  die,  Cortez,  without  giving 
his  soldiers  time  for  reflection,  immediately  led  them  to 
the  chaise.  The  Mexicans  received  them  with  unusual 
fortitude,  yet  their*  most  numerous  battalions  gave  way 
before  Spanish  discipline  and  Spanish  arms. 

14.  'rtie  very  multitude  of  their  enemies,  however, 
pressing  upon  them  from  every  side,  seemed  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  the  Spaniards,  who,  seeing  no  end  of  their 
toil,  nor  any  hope  of  victory,  were  on  the  point  of  yielding 
to  despair.  At  tliis  moment  Cortez^  observing  the  great 
Mexican  standard  advancing,  and   recollecting  to  havo 
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ANALYSIS,  heard  that  on  its  fcUe  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 

assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  and,  at  their  head, 

cut  his  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  struck  down  th» 

Mexican  general,  and  secured  the  standard.     The  mo* 

ment  their  general  fell  and  the  standard  disappeared,  the 

Mexicans,  panic-struck,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and 

fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains,  making  no  farther 

opposition  to  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards. 

vptnaicm'      15.  ^Notwithstanding  the  sad  reverses  which  he  had 

^S^.     experienced,  Cortez  still  looked  forward  with  confidence 

to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Mexican  empire,  and,  after 

receiving  supplies    and    reinforcements,  in    December, 

1520,  he  again  departed  for  the  interior,  with  a  force  of 

five  hundred  Spaniards  and  ten  thousand  friendly  natives. 

After  various  successes  and  reverses,  and  a  siege  of  the 

capital  which  lasted  seventy -five  days — ^the  king  Guate- 

1521.     mozen  having  fallen  into  his  hands, — in  August,  1521, 

ft.  Aof.  as.    the  city  yielded  ;*  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  decided  ; 

and  Mexico  became  a  province  of  Spain. 

t.  ooierim^       16.  'Another  important  event  in  the  list  of  Spaoish 

nguinng    discoveries,  and  one  which  is  intimately  connected  with 

omnotiu.   American  history,  being  the  final  demonstration  of  the 

theory  of  Columbus,  requires  in  this  place  a  passing 

notice. 

attd'S^Tik      ^^*  'Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  who 

nfuJtto    had  served  his  countiy  with  distinguished  valor  in  the 

'**Stt!r^   East  Indies,*  believing  that  those  fertile  regions  might  be 

reached  by  a  westerly  route  from  Portugal,  proposed  the 

k  EmanueL  scheme  to  his  sovereign,**  and  requested  aid  to  carry  it 

mSikMim  "^^°  execution.      ^Unsuccessful   in  his  application,   and 

^rtM.     having  been  coldly  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  without 

_  reeeiving  any  reward  for  his  services,  he  indignantly 

«.  1817.  .  renounced  his  allegiance  and  repaired  to  Spain.® 

kb^Si       ^^'  ^The  Spanish  emperor*  engaging  readily  in  the 

<<on>       scheme  which  the  Portuguese  monarch  had  rejected,  a 

.d.  chaiiM  V.  squadron  of  five  ships  was  soon  equipped  at  the  public 

^  wS."'    charge,  and  Magellan  set  sail*  from  Sevillef  in  August, 

%.^^xotmt9f  1519.     'Afler  touching  at  the  Canaries,:|:  he  stood  souths 

enJlnSSi  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  spent  several  months  in 

Si£Sfia-  exploring  the  coast  of  South  America,  searching  for  a 

"^0^      passage  which  should  lead  to  the  Indies.     After  spendmg 

the  winter  on  the  coast,  in  the  spring  he  continued  his 

**  BaM  Indiu  If  the  name  glTen  to  the  islsnds  of  the  Indian  Ocean  001^  of  Aato,  toipnnitr 
with  that  jportlon  of  the  main  land  which  Is  between  Persia  and  China. 

t  fimOe  Is  a  larm  elfef  beaatiftilly  aitoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  GnadalqnlvWj  in  tha 
nuUiweatem  part  of  Spain.  It  wa«  once  the  chief  market  fbr  the  commerce  of  Aminioa  and 
ehelttdSca. 

X  The  Cbfumef  axe  a  gnmp  of  14  islandu  hekmgiog  to  Spain.  The  Peak  of  Teoeilfii,  on  ona 
af  the  more  diafeant  iaianda,  la  aboat  250  miles  from  the  noTtiiweat  coast  of  Africa,  and  800 
Biki  aoothwaat  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
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iroyage  towards  the  south,— passing  through  the  strait*    1590^ 
wMcn  bears  his  name,  and,  afler  sailing  three  months  • 

and  twenty .one-days  through  an  unknown  ocean,  during 
which  time  his  crew  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of 
water  and  provisions,  he  discovered*  a  cluster  of  fertile  ••  ■^J^  * 
idands,  which  he  called  the  Ladrones.*)* 

19.  The  fair  weather  and  favorable  winds  which  he 
had  experienced,  induced  him  to  bestow  on  the  ocean 
through  which  he  had  passed  the  name  of  Pacific,  which 
it  still  retains^    Proceeding  from  the  Ladrones,  he  srxm 
discovered  the  islands  now  known  as  the  FWijppmes.X 
Here,  in  a  contest  with  the  natives,  Magellan  was  killed,  <»    b  Mvf 
and  the  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  comman- 
ders.    After  arriving  at  the  Moluccas^  and  taking  in  a     _ 
cargo  of  spices,  the  only  vessel  of  the  squadron,  then  fit     '^^**' 
for  a  long  voyage,  swled  for  Europe  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of   Grood  Hope, II  and  arrived*  in  Spain  in  September,  aiTthSw*. 
1522,  thus  accomplishing  the  first  circtannatiigfiUon  of  the 
globe,  and  having  performed  the  voyage  in  the  space  of 
three  years  and  twenty-eight  days. 

V.  Pamfhilo  de  Nabvaez. — 1.    *In  1526,  Pamphilo     1526. 
dc  Narvaez,  the  same  who  had  been  sent**  by  the  gover-  *^  ^S".** 
nor  of  Cuba  to  arrest  the  career  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  9aa,mdhiB 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Spanish  emperor,  Charles    oonqtM 
v.,  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Florida,*  with  permis-  ••  Note,  p.  11a 
fiion  to  conquer  the  country.     'The  territory  thus  placed  iJ523 
at  his  disposal  extended,  with  indefinite  limits,  from  the     dkpotaL 
southern  cape  of  the  present  Florida  to  the  river  of      ^^  ^^^^^^ 
Palms,  (now  PanucolT)  in  Mexico.     'Having  made  exten-     ^gjg* 
sive   preparations,  in  April,  1528,  Narvaez  landed'  in     i^^B 
Florida  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  tAi»fl«. 
eighty  were  mounted,  and  erecting  the  royal  standard,  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  inTSSSi- 

2.  ^Striking  into  the  interior  with  the  hope  of  finding   sSlm^^ 


*  Tb0  Strait  tffMagtUaniB at  the  wmthern  ettmnitj  ot  the  Amakma.  oontliMiit, i 
Inr  the  Mauds  orTenft  del  Faego  from  the  main  land.    It  is  a  daageoroas  pMSSfB,  mom  fhiB 
W  miles  in  length,  ami  in  some  places  not  mare  than  a  mile  aeross. 

t  The  LaJronei^  or  the  Islands  of  ThieTes,  thus  named  from  the  CUerish  dlspedtlon  of  the 
cakhiee,  are  a  eluster  of  Islands  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  aboat  1000  miles  soatheast  from  the  eoasl 
of  China.  When  first  disoovrnvd,  the  natives  were  ign<»ant  of  any  ooontry  hul  their  own,  and 
iica^dnod  that  the  ancoslor  of  their  race  was  formed  from  a  piece  of  the  rock  of  one  of  their 
U'^n.lY.  They  were  utterly  unacqusinted  with  fire,  and  when  Msgelimn,  provoked  hj  repeated 
tS?fts.  burned  one  of  their  Tillages,  thoy  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  beast  that  ftd  upon  fthsir 

X  Tbe  Pki2ippitus.thi»B  named  in  honor  of  Philip  IT.  of  Spain,  who  subjected  ttmi  40  yean 
ti^sr  the  foya^  of  Magellan,  are  a  group  of  more  than  a  thousand  islands,  the  laifMl  of  wbioh 
U  Luaoct,  about  400  miles  southeast  from  the  coast  of  China. 

i  The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  are  a  group  of  small  isUnds  north  firom  New  HbUknd,  dfts 
eovwed  by  the  Portttgnese  in  1511.   They  sxe  distinguished  chiefly  fbr  the  prodnotloii  of  sploea, 
pacticttlarly  nutmegs  and  dores. 

I  Th«  Ci^  ef  Oood  Hope  is  the  most  important  cape  of  South  AJHca,  altfaooi^  C^a  Lac"!* 
hie  Is  Ihrther  sovib. 

t  The  Hsnveo  Is  a  small  rtTMr  wbkh  empties  Into  the  Gulf  of  Usxioo  210  Bilks  aorih  ftan 
cifMl,  and  stout  80  miles  xunrth  from  Tampioo. 
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ihalyms.  some  wealthy  empire  like  Mexico  or  Peru,*  during  two 
-  —  months  the  Spaniards  wandered  about  through  swamps 

and  forests,  often  attacked  by  hordes  of  lurking  savages, 
but  cheered  onward  by  the  assurances  of  their  captive 
guides,  who,  pointing  to  the  north,  were  supposed  to  de- 
1.  Thdrdu-  scribe  a  territory  which  abounded  in  gold.     'At  length 
^ijjjjjjj^    they  arrived*  in  the  fertile  province  of  the  Apallachians, 
a.  jioM.     in  the  north  of  Florida,  but  their  hopes  of  finding  gold 
were  sadly  disappointed,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief- 
tain, instead  of  being  a  second  Mexico,  which  they  had 
pictured  to  themselves,  proved  to  be  a  mere  village  of  two 
hundred  wigwams, 
t.  jZMcttof      3.  'They  now  directed  their  course  southward,  and 
^'^SSu       finally  came  upon  the  sea,  probably  in  the  region  of  the 
Bay  of  Apallachee,j'  near  St.  Marks.     Having  already 
I  lost  a  third  of  their  number,  and  despairing  of  being  able 

to  retrace  their  steps,  they  constructed  five  frail  boats^  in 
I  fc.Oct      which  they  embarked,**  but  being  driven  out  into  the 

gulf  by  a  storm,  Narvaez  and  nearly  all  his  companions 
perished.      Four  of  the  crew,  after  wandering  several 
years  through  Louisiana,:{:  Texas,§  and  Northern  Mexico, 
and  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe,  often  as  slaves,  finally 
e.  vm.      reached*  a  Spanish  settlement. 
i.Frt9aient      VI.  FERDINAND  DE  SoTO. — 1.    "Notwithstanding  the 
fSgS^V^vu  melancholy  result  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  it  was 
^nSrU£    ^ill  believed  that  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  a  name  which 
the  Spaniards  applied  to  all  North  America  then  known, 
regions  might  yet  be  discovered  which   would  vip   in 
*.  ferHnmd  opulencc  with  Mexico  and  Peru.     ^Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a 
^MgnP  Spanish  cavalier  of  noble  birth,  who  had  acquired  distinc- 
•JJJJg*^  tion  and  wealth  as  the  lieutenant  of  Pizarro  in  the  con- 
quest of  Peru,  and  desirous  of  signalizing  himself  still 
farther  by  some  great  enterprise,  formed  the  design  of 
1588.     conquering  Florida,  a  country  of  whose  riches  he  had 
formed  the  most  extravagant  ideas. 
•.  Bit^nM-       2.  "He  therefore  applied  to  the  Spanish  emperor,  and 
fipmSi^     requested  permission  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida 
''^**''***    at  his  own  risk  and  expense.     The  emperor,  indulging 
high  expectations  from  so  noted   a  cavalier,   not  pnly 
i  ■■  I  ■■  ■ ,  ,       .1.    ,     ,       -  I.        I  I    . 

*  Flam  !■  »  coanti7  of  SouUi  America,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  celebrated  for  Ita 
nlnet  of  gold  and  sllTer,  the  annual  produce  of  wUeh,  during  a  great  number  of  years,  mm 
moM  than  ftmr  millions  of  dollars.  Peru,  when  discorered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  a  powerful 
•oA  wealthy  kingdom,  considerably  adranced  in  civilisation.  Its  conquest  was  completed  by 
Plsarro  in  }682. 

t  JbfaUaehee  Is  a  large  open  bay  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  south  of  the  western  part  of  Oeorgia. 
Si.  Marht  Is  a  town  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

X  Ltntisiana  Is  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  ItHssisBippi  and  the  coon 
toy  westward  ss  Ikr  as  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  present  Louisiana  is  ona  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Union. 

f  TexaSy  embraeing  a  territory  as  extonslTe  as  the  six  New  Xn^and  States  togt/Ame  with 
ll*w  Teirk  and  New  Jersey,  adjoins  Loaisiaoa  on  the  west.      (Set  also  pace  021.) 


gmnted  his  reqaest,  but  also  appointed  htm  goveruor-    1539. 
general  of  Florida  for  life,  and  also  of  the  island  of  Cuba.< 


*De  Soto  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  adventurers  \,^^lJj^ 
of  all  classes,  and  in  April,  1538,  sailed  for  Cuba  with  a      ^^**^- 
fleet  of  seven  large  and  three  small  vessels. 

3.  *In  Cuba  the  new  governor  was  received  with  great  Ij^jL'JJJt 
rejoicings ;— Hiew  accessions  were  made  to  his  forces ;  m4M9  iwto^ 
and  after  completing  his  preparations,  and  leaving  his  ^^rSa!^ 
wife  to  govern  the  island,  he  embarked  for  Florida,  and 

early  in  June,  1539,  his  fleet  anchored"  in  the  Bay  of     1539. 
Espiritu  Santo,*  or  Tampa  Bay.     'His  forces  consisted  ,J*^^JX«t 
of  six  hundred  men,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom 
were  mounted,  both  infantry  and  cavalry  being  clad  in 
complete  armor.     ^Besides  ample  stores  of  food,  a  drove  >jgjvF<iw 
of  three  hundred  swine  was  landed,  with  which  De  Soto 
intended  to  stock  the  country  where  he  should  settle ; 
and  these  were  driven  with  the  expedition  throughout 
most  of  the  route. 

4.  *  After  establishing  a  small  garrison  in  the  vicinity  ^^^SSL^ 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  sending  most  of  his  vessels  back  to   intwqftkt 
Havannajf  he  commenced  his  march  into  the  interior,  %ta£ntor!* 
taking  with  him,  as  interpreter,  a  Spaniard  found  among 

the  natives,  who  had  remained  in  captivity  since  the  time 
of  Narvaez.  Afler  wandering  five  months  through  un. 
explored  and  mostly  uncultivated  regions,  exposed  to 
hardships  and  dangers  and  an  almost  continued  warfare 
with  the  natives,  during  which  several  lives  were  lost, 
the  party  arrived,*^  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  more  ••  i^^*^ 
fertile  country  of  the  Apallachians,  east  of  the  Flint 
river4  and  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Bay  of  Apallachee, 
where  it  was  determined  to  pass  the  winter. 

5.  'From  this  place  an  exploring  party  discovered  the  •j-ff^gg 
ocean  in  the  very  place  where  the  unfortunate  Narvaes   M»d  other 
had    embarked.    De    Soto    likewise    despatched  thirty    ^uioiMtf 
horsemen  to  Espiritu  Santo,  with  orders  for  the  garrison 

to  rejoin  the  army  in  their  present  winter  quarters.  The 
horsemen  arrived  with  the  loss  of  but  two  of  their  number, 
and  the  garrison  rejoined  De  Soto,  although  with  some 
loss,  as,  during  their  march,  they  had  several  desperate 
encounters  wi&  the  natives.  Two  small  vessels  that  had 
been  retained  at  Espiritu  Santo  reached  the  Bay  of  Apal- 
lachee, and  by  the  aid  of  these  the  coast  was  farther 

■■-  ■■ 

•  JB^nr£h»£biKO)  now  called  Ibmpa  jBBy,isonth«««taniaoMtofTlorida,2OO]nll0tio«(^ 
mt  ftom  Si.  Marks.    Than  It  no  place  of  anohorage  betireea  the  two  plaeea. 

t  Hmeamoy  the  capital  of  Cuba,  a  malthy  and  popnknia  ei^,  is  on  the  ooith  side  of  t1» 
UiouL  It  has  the  flaost  luffbor  in  the  world,  capable  of  contatning  a  thoomid  afaipa.  Tim 
Mtance  is  so  narrow  that  but  one  Tassel  can  pass  at  a  time. 

I  Tlia.FlMi<  river  Is  tai  the  western  part  of  Georgia.  It  Joins  the  ChaWahfldcbiee  at  the  norths 
MB  Wmdacy  «f  Vlorida,  and  ites  two  united  Smbi  the  Apateohieola. 

16 
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AMALTiiB.  explored  during  tbe  winter,'  and  the  herbor  of  Peiusoolif 
~  iBUft    diacoverod. 

'..MwHT*!     6-  'The  SpanutrdBTeineined  five moDtha  in  winter  quub 

^i^    ten  at  Apallaobee,  supplying  themaelves  with  proTisiona  by 

fStSS.  pillaging  the  suiTDunding  country;  but  they  were  kept  in 

ooDstant  alarm  by  the  never-ceasing  strat^ems  and  as- 

1S40.    saults  of  tbe  natives.    'At  l«igth,  in  the  month  of  March, 

k  itaRii  u.  they  broke  up  their  camp,  and  set  outi>  for  a  remote  coon 

,2i£t^tSm  ^1  <*^  which  they  hod  heard,  to  the  northeast,  governed, 

SsM^rfcr.  it  was  said,  by  a  woman,  and  abounding  in  gold  and  sil- 

'■_,'**?*    ver.     'De  9Mo  had  previousiy  despatched  bis  ships  to 

ffSu  M    Cuba,  with  orders  to  rendezvous  in  Uie  following  O^ber 

**•**■•    at  Peosocola,  where  he  proposed  to  meet  them,  having,  in 

tfae  mean  time,  explored  the  country  in  the  interior. 
I.  mmp-         T.  *Changing  his  oourse  now  to  the  northeast,  De  Soto 
mSSi^m.  crossed  several  streams  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
probably  penetrated  near  to  the  9avBnnah,'f'   where  he 
indeed  found  the  territory  of  the  princess,  of  whose  wealth 
he  hod  formed  so  high  expectations ;  but,  to  his  great  dis- 
^pointment,  the  fimoied  gold  proved  to  be  copper,  and  the 
supposed  silver  only  thin  plates  of  mica. 
LXwMtf       8.  'His  direotioci  was  now  towards  tbe  norA,  to  the 
(tos«g     head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Chattahoochee^ 
***"        whence  he  crossed  a  branch  of  the  ApalBchian§  chain 
which  nms  through  the  northeni  part  of  Geoi^ia,  and 
oame  upon  the  southern  limits    of  the  territory  of  the 
•■  ifw-p-M.  Cberolteea.'     'Hearing  that  there  was  gold  in  a  region 
■*iJ^^  &rther  north,  he  despatched  two  horsemen  with  Indian 
^g^^gSS!*  g"'<lM,  to  visit  tbe  country.     These,  after  an  absence  of 
»<Mi     ten  days,  having  crossed  rugged  and  percipitous  moon- 
tains,  returned  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  them  a  few 
V  ^lecimena  of  fine  copper  or  brass,  but  none  of  gold  or 

filver. 

'  Mna^Mt       ^*  'I^*"^i>8  ssverftl  months  the  Spaniards  wvtdered 

*iw*g**»  through  tbe  valleys  of  Alabama,  obliging  the  chieftains, 

through  wboee  territories  diey  passed,  to  march  with  them 

ss    hostages  for  the    good   ocmduct    of   their  subjects. 
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in  Ooiober  they  arrivfsd^  at  MauViHe,*  a  fortified  Indian    1M4^ 
tyvm  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabamaf  and  the  Tom-  ■ 

beckbee.     Here  was  Ibught*  oiie  of  the  most  bloody  ^^^Jl^ 
liatt]e»  known  in  Indian  warfare.     "During  a  contest  of  ^^Snti%it 
nine  houra  several  tiiousand  Indians  were  slain  and  their    ^'^jg^O^ 
Tillage  laid  in  ashes.  jl  Aeoomu  J 

10.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  also  ^reat.     Many  SS?^^ 
fell  in  battle,  others  died  of  their  wounds, — -they  lost 

many  of  their  horses,  and  ail  their  baggage  was  consumed 
in  the  flames.     "The  situation  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  i.  gg^y 
iiattla  was  truly  deplorable,  for  nearly  all  were  wounded,  %trdi^r 
and,  wkh  their  baggage,  they  had  lost  their  supplies  of    '*'     ^ 
Sood  and  medicine  ;  but,  fortunately  for  them,  the  Indian 
pow^  had  been  so  completely  broken  that  their  enemies 
were  unable  to  offer  them  any  farther  molestation. 

11.  *  While  at  Mauville,  De  Soto  learned  from  the  i^J^^SSi 
MitiTea  that  the  ships  he  had  ordered  had  arrived  at  ^%^^ 
Peaaacola.^    But,  fearing  that  his  disheartened  soldiers  min>emeni$. 
woold  deeeit  him  as  soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ^  ^**"'  "**  ** 
leaving  the  country,  and  mortified  at  his  losses,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  no  tidings  of  himself  until  he  had  crowned 

Ue  enterprise  with  success  by  discovering  new  regions 
of  wealth.     He  thereibre  turned  from  the  coast  and  again 
advaaoed*  into  the  interior.     His  followers,  accustomed   cHof.m. 
to  in^ilicit  obedience,  obeyed  the  command  of  their  leader 
withoiit  remonstrance. 

12.  *The  following  winter*  he  passed  in  the  country    d.  uw^i 
of  the  Chiekaaaa,  probably  on  the  western  banks  of  the     1541. 
Taaoo^:!:  occupying  an   Indian  village  which  had  been  J/Sr^SS 
doaortpd  on  his  a|^roach.      Here  the  Indians  attacked  ^tSmf 
him  at  night,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  burned  the  vil-  jS2%5ri 
lage ;  yet  they  were  finally  repulsed,  but  not  till  several    »» tumn. 
Spao^aids  had  fallen.     In  the  hurtling  of  the  village  the 
Spaniards  lost  many  of  their  horses,  most  of  their  swine, 

and  the  few  remaining  clothes  which  they  had  saved  from 
the  fires  of  Mauville.  During  the  remainder  of  the  win« 
ter  they  suffered  much  from  the  cold,  and  were  almost 
ooofltantly  harassed  by  the  savages. 

18.  'At  the  opening  of  spring  the  Spaniards  resumed*  •'JJ^Jj^ 
their  march,  continuing  their  course  to  the  northwest      ^typu 
until  they  oame  to  the  Mississippi^  which  they  crossed,    e.  Ma^a 


•  PrtmcNiiioad  Mo-vtel.  whene«  Mobile  derbw  its  naiM. 

t  The  AUbama  Htw  tiam  in  the  N.W.  pert  of  Georgia,  and  thtough  moet  of  its  ooinee  ta 
ealtod  the  Coem.  The  X^mtbeekbe*  xlses  b  the  N^.  pert  of  HOsslnippi.  The  two  unite  86 
MDei  ttorth  tnm  MobOe,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  through  lereial  channels  empty  into 

Mobile  Baj 

t  TbmYmoo  ifver  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Jflsilssippi,  and  running  looth* 
VMtt  enfean  the  Ifisslsslppi  liter  66  miles  north  ftom  Natches.  

iTIw  MinsJunirlTer,  whieh,  in  the  Indian  hmgnage,  rignifles  the  Father  ofWatert^jkm 
M9  ^Dsa  mk  ftw  Laks  Saperior.    Its  traroe  is  Itasea  Lake,  in  Iowa  Territory.    After  « 
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AKALTSM.  probably  at  the  lowest  Chickasaw  bluff,  one  of  the  ancient 

''  crossing  places,  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  thirty. 

I.  omitm    fifth  parallel  of  latitude.      *Thenoe,  after  reaching  the 

St.  Francis,*  they  continued  north  until  they  arrived  in 

the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

State  of  Missouri. 

a3ra«Auow-      14.  'After  traversing  the  country,  during  the  summer, 

andiSSSSr.  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the 

a.  iHi-a.     Mississippi,  they  passed  the  winter*  on  the  banks  of  the 

1542.  Wachita.f  "In  the  spring  they  passed  down  that  river  to 
^ffSiof  the  Mississippi,  where  De  Soto  was  taken  sick  and  died.^ 

b.  JUy  tL    To  conceal  his  death  from  the  natives,  his  body,  wrapped 

in  a  mantle,  and  placed  in  a  rustic  coffin,  in  the  stillness 

of  midnight,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  faithftil  follow. 

ers,  was  silently  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

^dS?SJ^     15.  ^De  Soto  had  appointed  his  successor,  under  whom 

itH»  to  reach  the  remnant  of  the  party  now  attempted  to  penetrate  by 

nftoS.     land  to  Mexico.     They  wandered  several  months  through 

the  wilderness,  traversing  the  western  prairies,  the  hunt. 

ing  grounds  of  roving  and  warlike  tribes,  but  hearing  no 

tidings  of  white  people,  and  finding  their  way  obstructed 

by  rugged  mountains,  they  were  constrained  to  retrace 

a^  TMr     their  steps.     *In  December  they  came  upon  the  Mississippi 

fmrthwinF-  ^  gj^Qj^  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red:|:  river,  and 

e.  1549-1:    here  they  passed  the  wiater,*  during  which  time  they 

1543.  constructed  seven  large  boats,  or  brigantines.  *In  these 
^mSmia^  they  embarked  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  in  the  following 
•jjjyjgj*  year,  and  in  seventeen  days  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

mimka.  Fearing  to  trust  themselves  far  from  land  in  their  frail 
barks,  they  continued  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  twenti- 
eth of  September,  1543,  the  remnant  of  the  party,  half 
naked  and  famishing  with  hunger,  arrived  safely  at  a 
d.  Koto,  p.  u*.  Spanish  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panuoo' 
in  Mexico. 


frfaidliig  eooqe  of  mot*  <luai  8000  infleB  in  »  aoatherly  dlreelion,  It  dtochargM  it«  Tast  flood  Ob 
turbid  waters  into  tho  Qnlf  of  Mexico.  It  ia  naTl^ftbls  for  tteom-boats  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Ab* 
fhony,  mote  than  9000  miles  from  its  month  by  the  rlTer^s  oonrse.  The  MissSsslpiil  and  Iff 
Mbutaiy  streaiiii  dxain  a  vast  raUey,  extending  from  the  AUeghaoies  to  the  Rocky  HooiilatBS, 
containfau:  more  than  a  miUlon  of  sqnaiie  miles  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world ; — a  tertl- 
tovy  six  umes  greater  than  the  whole  kingdom  (tf  Trance. 

*  The  St.  Fraauis  ilTer  rises  in  Missoorl,  and  running  south,  entets  tlie  IflssiBripiil  60  miisg 
north  txfm.  the  month  of  the  Arkansas. 

t  The  Wackita  ri^ar  lisas  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  nmning  S.B.  !•• 
eelTes  many  tilbutaries,  and  enters  Uie  Bed  riTer  80  miles  from  the  Junction  of  the  latter  wtth 
ywHlsstsalppl 

t  The  AfffiiTBT  rises  on  the  confines  of  Texas,  ftnms  its  northern  boundair,  and  cnften  flit 
'   IpplUO  miles  N.W.fton  New  Oileaas 
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CHAPTER  II. 

V0RTH£SN  AND  BASTSRIf  COASTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  FROM  l-flMgjfMf 
THE   DISCOVBRT  OP  THE  CONTINENT   BY  THE  CABOTS,    IN  "^ 

1497,   TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  JAMESTOWN,  IN   VIROINU, 
IN  1607.    110  YEARS. 

DIVISIONS. 

I.  V«Afi  tmd  Sebastian  Cdbot^-^IL   Oaspar  Cortcreal.—IIL    Ver-  ^SSSSn! 
rasam. — IV,  Jamts  Cartier.* — V.  Roberval, — VI.  RibauUj^  Lau-    b  Re-bo. 
domnere,<^  and  MeUndez,-^VIL  GUbert,  Baleigh,  OrenvUle,  ^e.—  ••  ^^jj"*^ 
VIII.  Mtttqins  de  la  MocheA^IX.  Barthilomew  GosnoUL^X.  De   d.  Roadi ) 
Manis, — XI.  North  and  South  Vwginia,  %  DMHom 


1.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.*— 1.  'Shortly  after  the  »  Aeemm  # 
cetum  of  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage,  John  Cabot,  a  mndSSSS- 
Veaetiaa  by  birth,  but  then  residing  in  England,  believ-  'SStcSiii!' 
mg  that  new  lands  miffht  be  disoovered  in  the  northwest, 
applied  to  Henry  Vlf.  for  a  coiilknission  of  discovery. 

Under  this  commission*  Cabot,  taking  with  him  his  son  |{^^,J^^ 
Sebastian,  then  a  young  man,  sailed  from  the  port  of  (as.>i4ii. 
Bristol*  in  the  spring  of  1497.  1497. 

2.  On  the  dd  of  July  following  he  discovered  land, 
which  he  called  Prima  Vista,  or  first  seen,  and  which 
until  recently  was  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land,' but  which  is  now  bdieved  to  have  been  the  coast 

of  Labrador.'    After  sailing  south  a  short  distance,  and  tNoi*.p.  m 
probably  discovering  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  anxious 
fe>  announce  his  success,  Cabot  returned  to  England  with- 
out making  any  farther  discovery. 

3.  *In  1498  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  company  of  three     1498. 
hundred  men,  made  a  second  voys^,  with  the  hope  of  ^'^SUS^ 
finding  a  northwest  passage  to  India.    He  explored  the  aS%»Di> 
eontinent  from  Labrador  to  Virginia,  and  perhaps  to  the 

coast  of  Florida;'   when  want  of  provisions  compelled «•"«•^»•"■• 
him  to  return  to  England. 

4.  *He  made  several  subsequent  voyages  to  the  Ameri.     1500. 
can  coast,  and,  in  1617,  entered  one  of  the  straits  which  isutaaMi 
leads  into  Hudson's  Bay.     In  1526,  having  entered  the   *"&£?. 
service  of  Spain,  he  explored  the  River  La  Plata,  and 

part  of  the  coast  of  South  America.     Returning  to  Eng- 
laud  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  he  was  made  Grand 

•  JMi«02,  a  comiMvdAl  cky  oTEnglttd,  Mxt  In  impOKta&ee  to  Lob4^ 
Ite  RHw  Avon,  tour  mltaB  tUstaa^  from  ito  «ntnnie«  Into  tha  xfTsr  Sewn,  wfaora  •m  ~ 

Vm  BiMol  ChMUML    It  ta  116  mllM  irwk  from  l4»dQB  and  140  MUth  thin  lifwpooL 


.  Pilot  of  the  kingdom,  and  received  a  pension  for  his  aer* 


vices. 
I.  Aeemmt       H.  Gaspar  Cortbrsal. — 1.  ^Soon  after  the  success* 
t/oomSff  ful  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 

1500.  of  North  America,  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1600, 

1501.  despatched  Gaspar  Cortereal  to  the  coast  of  America,  on 
ft  voyage  of  discovery.     After  exploring  the  coast  of 

a.iiot«,p.iii.Labradoi*  several  hundred  miles,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
b.Not«,p.ii8.  finding  a  passage  to  India,^  Cortereal  freighted  his  ships 
e.  Av.     with  more  than  fifty  of  the  natives,  whom,  on  his  return,* 
he  sold  into  slavery. 
*  mmShT'      ^'  'Cortereal  sailed  on  a  second  voyage,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  pursue  his  discovery,  and  bring  back  a  cargo 
of  slaves.     Not  returning  as  soon  as  was  expected,  his 
brother  sailed  in  search  of  him,  but  no  accounts  of  either 
ever  again  reached  Portugal. 
1504.         III.  Verrazani. — 1.  "At  an  early  period  the  fisher. 
fw5?jifflri!f'  ^  °^  Newfoundland  began  to  be  visited  by  the  French 
and  the  English,  but  the  fermer  attempted  no  discoveries 
cj«w^^in  America  until  1523.     ^In  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
vemuSt.   Francis  I.  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  ga^  to  John  Verrazani,  a  Florentine 
navigator  of  great  skill  and  celebrity.     Soon  after  the 
1524.     vessels  had  suled,  three  of  them  became  so  damaged  in  a 
storm  that  they  were  compelled  to  return ;  but  Verrazani 
proceeded  in  a  sinsle   vessel,  with  a  determination  to 
d.Jw.flr.    make  new  discoveries.     Sailing'  from  Madeira,*  in  a 
westerly  direction,  after  having  encountered  a  terrible 
«.  Match,    tempest,  he  reached*  the  coast  of  America,  probably  in 

the  latitude  of  Wilmuigton.-t* 

laMngmi      ^'  '-^^^^  exploring  the  coast  some  distance  nordi  and 

<««v«ow«f  south,  without  being  able  to  find  a  harbor,  he  was  obliged 

fmrtvet.     to  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the 

natives.     The  savages*  at  first  fied,  but  soon  recovering 

their  confidence,  they  entered  into  an  amicable  traffio 

with  the  strangers. 

tj^muiffuu     8.  'Proceeding  north  along  the  open  coast  of  New 

WeSSy  Jersey,  and  no  convenient  landing-place  being  discovered, 

*"^*  a  sailor  attempted  to  swim  ashore  through  the  surf;  but, 

frightened  by  the  numbers  of  the  natives  who  thronged 

the  beach,  he  endeavored  to  return,  when  a  wave  threw 

him  terrified  and  exhausted  upon  the  shore.     He  was, 

however,  treated  with  great  kindness ;  his  clothes  were 


'^  Tbe  Madeiras  »re  »  dusfcor  of  UbtadB  noith  of  tho  Canaries,  400  mllea  weat  fWm  the  eoaal 
flC  Morocco,  and  nearly  700  soathwaat  ftom  Che  Straits  of  Gibraltar.    Madeira^  the  ufaieipal 

Mm4,  eaiahiated  fer  Ita  winea.  ifl  M  inikw  long,  awl  ooBdirta  of  a  ooUMtkn  fiCM^ 
iA  Om  lomr  alopea  of  which  itaea  an  eoltlTatad. 

fWnmk^en,   (See  Note  and  Map,  p.  381.) 
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ffaried  by  tha  uaiirm;  and,  when  vacoverea  from  his    tn4U 

frigfal  wad  ailmustion,  he  was  permitted  to  awim  back -^ 

(D  the  Teflael. 

4.  ^Landing  again  further  north,  probably  near  the     i-  nmt 
city  of  New  York,*  the  voyagers,  prompted  by  curiosity,   '*^^**' 
iudnapped  and  carried  away  an  Indian  child.     'It  is  sup- 
posed ^t  Verrazani  entered*  the  haven  of  Newport,f    a.  May  l 
where  he  remained  fifteen  days.     Here  the  natives  were  ^SUnSSm 
liberal,  friendly,  and  confidini? :  and  the  country  was  the  ^  tf^^vieMr 
ncheat  mat  had  yet  been  seen.  9on. 

5.  'Verrazani  still  proceeded  north,  and  explored  the   '•^^ 
coast  as  far  as  Newfoundland.^     The  natives  of  theb.Note,p.m 
northern  regions  were  hostile  and  jealous,  and  would 

traffic  only  for  weapons  of  iron  or  steel.  ^Verrazani  «.^37bg^ 
gare  to  the  whole  region  which  he  had  discovered  the 
name  of  Nbw  France  ;  an  appellation  which  was  afler- 
wards  confined  to  Canada,  and  by  which  that  country 
was  known  while  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
French. 

IV.   James   CAETiiK. — 1.    'After  an  interval  of  ten     1584, 
years,  another  expedition  was  planned  by  the  French ;  §,  Aoemmt « 
and  James  Cartier,  a  distinguished  mariner  of  St.  Malo,:^    ^^^ 
was  selected  to  conduct  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland.     ^*™'"' 
After  having  minutely  surveyed*  the  northern  coast  of     ■  '«*■ 
that  island,  he  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name ;  but  the  weather  becoming  bois- 
terous,  and  the  season  being  far  advanced,  after  erecting 
a  cross,'* — ^taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  ^^^MUhay 
of  the  king  of  France, — and  inducing  two  of  the  natives 
to  accompany  him,  he  set  sail*  on  his  return,  and,  in  less  ••  Anc.  u. 
than  thirty  days,  entered'  the  harbor  of  St.  Malo  in  safety,   t  sept  is. 

2.  'In  1585  Cartier  sailed'  with  three  vessels,  on  a     1585. 
■eoond  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and  entering  the  gulf  on    «•  ^^' 
the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  that    *mm 
martyr.     Being  inarmed  by  the  two  natives  who  had     **"'**** 
returned  with  him,  that  far  up  the  stream  which  he  had         «--hA- 
discovered  to  the  westward,  was  a  lar^  town,  the  capital  harbor,  tuk 
of  the  whole  country,  he  sailed  onwards,  entered  the  river  Tsept.al' 
St.  Lawrence,  and,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  opened  ^a^^ji^^ 
a  firiendly  communication  with  the  natives.  unartnu^ ' 

8.  'Leaving  his  ship  safely  moored,^  Cartier  proceeded^  thathw^n 
with  the  pinnace  and  two  boats  up  the  river,  as  far  as  the  •''SlSS-f'^ 

•  Ktw  York.    (Baa  Ko«a  and  Map.  d.  220.) 

t  Nnopcft.    (Saa  Note,  p.  S16,  and  Map,  p.  8170 

tSi  Mifo  laaaniaU  aeapart  town  infiwK.  W.murtof  Tranoa,Inthaaafllantproii^ 
BrfMu&y,  or  Bratagna,  900  mUaairaBtfiom  Parte.    ThatoimlaoiiaioekyalaTatloneaUadSI. 

iniod  by  ttae  Ma  at  Mg**  water,  bnt  oonnaeted  wiUi  tha  inafa1an«i  hj  a  m 

itairan  aaidy  and  aateaMix  om^  in  tha  Kawftnmdluid  eod  Unmit. 
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iiuiivais.  piiuoipal  Indian  settlemoDt  of  Hochelaga,  cm  the  site  of 

"^T^^TbT  til*  pnaent  city  of  Montreal,*  where  he  was  received'  in 

a  friendly  manner.     Rejoining  his  ships,  he  passed  the 

b.  MM.     winter*  where  they  were  anchored ;  during  which  tinw 

1  lafl      twenty-live  of  his  crew  died  of  the  scurvy,  a  nuJady  until 

'  then  unknown  to  Europeans, 

&  Hu  iL        4,  'At  the  approach  of  spring,  after  having  taken  for- 
'trmeSif  mat  possession*  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, Cartier  prepared  to  return.     An  act  of  treacheiy, 
A  MM'  It.    at  liis  departure,'  Justly  destroyed  the  confidence  which 
the  natiTea  bad  hitherto  repoeed  in  their  guests.    The 
Indian  King,  whose  kind  treatment  of  the  French  merited 
a  more  generous  return,  was  decoyed  on  board  one  of  the 
vessels  and  carried  to  Prance. 
*«™|J«       V.    RoBBsvAL. — I,   'Notwithstanding  the   advantagev 
nm<  n  Ma  likely  to  result  from  founding  colonies  in  America,  the 
oHMMir*  French  government,  adopting  the  then  prevalent  notion 
that  no  new  countries  were  valuable  except  such  as  pro. 
duced  gold  and  silver,  made  no  immediate  attempts  at 
colonization. 
a^^Kpt      2.  'At  length  a  wealthy  noblemen,  the  Lord  of  Rober- 
iM«ci    val,  requested  permission  to  pursue  the  discaverv  and 
1540.     form  a  settlement.    This  the  king  readily  granted,  and 
•■  '"■      Roberval  received*  the  empty  titles  of  Lord,  Lieutenant- 
general,  and  Viceroy,  of  all  the  islands  and  coimtriea 
hitherto  discovered  either  by  the  French  or  the  English. 
iKeStitt^      3.  'While  Roberval  was  delayed  in  making  extensive 
Srr£     preparations  for  his  intended  settlement,  Cartier,  whose 
.... '     services  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  received  a  subordi- 
tJiHt.    ^^^^  command,  and,  in  1541,  sailed^  with  five  ships  al- 
ready prepared.     The  Indian  king  had  in  the  mean  time 
died  in  France ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Cartier  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  was  received  by  the  natives  with  jealousy 
and  distrust,  which  soon  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
J^JJJ      'The  French  then  built  for  their  defence,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  QuebeCff  a  fort  wiiich  they  named  Charles- 
1B42.     bourg,  where  they  passed  the  winter. 
tiJPS^mt      4.  'Roberval  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  June  of  the 
%'^uMw''  following  year,  with  three  ships,  and  emigrants  for  found. 
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isg  ft  oolcny ;  bat  ■  nuniadet  standing  baTiog  arisen  be-    lua. 

tween  him  and  Cartier,  the  latter  secret);  set  sail  for 

Fnmos.     Roberval  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 

place  which  Cutier  hod  abandoned,  where  be  erected 

two  forts  and  passed  a  tedioas  winter.*     AAer  some  un-     ■.  imm. 

successful  attempts  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Bast 

Indies,^  be  brought  his  ool<»iy  back  to  Franoe,  and  the  ^i****^^))* 

design  of  fbraung  a  settlement  was  abandoned.    In  1549     1549. 

Roberval  again  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  but  he 

was  never  again  heard  of. 

VI.  RmADLT,  Laitdommbrb,  ind  Hblbkdbe.-— 1.  'Co-  hjmmm^ 
Ugni,  admiral  of  Franoe,  having  long  desired  to  establish  ji^t*N&. 
in  America  a  refuge  for  French  Protestants,  at  length  ob-     SmU. 
Utioed  a  oommisaion  frmn  the  king  for  that  purpose,  and,     1593. 
ia  1562,  despatched*  a  squadron  to  Florida, ■>  under  the    •l  fiKm. 
oommand  of  John  Ribault.     'Arriving  on  the  coast  in  V'Sheiii'* 
May,  he  discovered  the  St.  Johns  River,  wliich  he  named    '<■■«■" 
tbe  river  of  May ;  but  the  squadron  continued  north  until 
it  arrived  at  Port  Royal*  entrance,  near  the  southern 
ExHiDdary  of  Carolina,  where  it  was  determined  to  estab- 
lisb  tiie  colony. 

3.  'Here  a  fort  was  erected,  and  named  Fort  Charles,    JiJSii 
aod  twenty-six  men  were  left  to  keep  possession  of  the    ^^HH^ 
country,  wliile  Ribault  returned'  to  France  for  farther     •■  **■ 
emigrants  and  supplies.     *The  promised  reinforcement  *-,,^52J^ 
not  arriving,  the  colony  began  to  despair  of  assistance ;      *'»*•* 
and,  in  the  following  spring,  having  oonstnicted  a  rude     1563. 
brigantine,  they  embariced  for  home,  but  had  nearly  per- 
ished by  famine,  at  sea,  when  they  fell  in  with  and  were 
taken  on  board  of  an  English  vessel. 

3.  'In  1564,  through  the  influence  of  Cotigni,  another  1504. 
expedition  was  planned,  and  in  July  a  colony  was  estab-  |,^,f?T!!^ 
lished  oa  the  river  St.  Johnsjf  and  left  under  the  com-  "^^ 
mand  of  Laudonniere.  'Many  of  the  emigrants,  however,  *,iS!S!SSa 
being  dissolute  and  improvident,  the  supplies  of  food  were  il^iSm 
wasted ;  and  a  party,  under  the  pretence  of  desiring  to  r.  dh. 
escape  from  fiunine,  were  permitted  to  embark'  for  Franoe ;     1505. 

but  no  sooner  had  tliey  departed  than  they  com-       

menced  a  career  of  piracy  against  the  Spanish.     """""  "  ""  ■""" 
Tbe  remnant  were  on  the  point  of  embarking 
uir  France,  when  Ribault  arrived  and  assumed 


•  nrt  Itnal  la  n  Uud  If  BihB  In  lofOi,  on  Iha  aa*M  or 
Swlh  OnltaHi,  SB  Oh  alt  Mt  of  wbkh  !•  dcuUMl  tlu  town 
XBwwIlir.WiBlltS.W.tMnClmlnton.  BitirHB  lU  Itfud 
at  tb*  ■risUad  h  w  tmUnt  bubv. 

tlboSt.JMa'i.ltaactBdHl  itior  of  TtoMii,  riw  U  tha 
•Mm  pBt  If  tba  MnlMQ^2nU  »  mUa  from  Iba  Nut,  (Bd 
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tha  oaemxaA,  bringiog  sH^liaa,  aad  uMitiantl  emigvali 

with  their  families. 

t.:(Ma.i>.iu.     4.  >M»uiwhile  newt  arrived  ia  Spun  that  a  compu)^ 

^fSSa^  of  FFeoch  Proteatante  had  aettled  in  Florida,-  within  iha 

ffS,?!    Spanish  territory,  and  Melendez,  win  hnd  obtainad  tk% 

^j^^  aj^iotnunt  of  govenrar  of  tha  oountry,  upon  the  oondi. 

tion  of  cMmpleting  its  cuKjueM  within  three  yetat,  depart 

«d  an  his  expedition,  with  the  determination  of  aptiedil^ 

dztirpating  the  heretic*. 

kSn*.!.        6.  'Early  in  September,'  ISftS,  he  casaa  insight  of 

''  mtniMf  Florida,  and  aoon  diEoovering  a  part  c^  tiie  French  Beet, 

fSi£t^  8^^*  ^''^  chase,  but  waa  unable  to  overtake  them.    On 

*'tnTy**'  "**  wventeenth  <^  Septeanber  Melendez  enteied  ■  beauti. 

•.■«).«.    fol  harbor,  and  the  neat  day,'  after  taking  format  ponswi 

ion  of  the  country,  and  proclaiming  the  king  of  Spain 

'  monaroh  of  all  North  America,  laid  the  foundations  erf's!. 

Augustine.* 
a  Tut^m^     6.  'Soon  after,  the  French  fleet  having  put  to  aea  W)& 
-^*"'       the  design  of  attacking  the  SpaniaTds  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  being  overtaken  by  a  furious  stonn,  eveij 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  the  French  eettlenmit 
1.DHMMM  wsa   left  in  a  defenceless  state.     'The  Spaniaids  now 
*^  «mnST*  luade  their  way  through  the  forests,  and,  surprising*  tba 
4.<w.t.     Prenoh  fort,  put  lo  death  all  its  inmates,  save  a  few  who 
&ed  into  the  woods,  and  who  subsequeutty  esc^wd  on 
boMd  two  French  ships  wbidi  had  remained  in  the  har- 
bor.    Over   the   mangled   remaiu   of  the   Picaoh  was 
pUoed  the  inscription,  "  We  do  this  not  as  unto  Prench- 
nen.  but  as  unto  heretics."     Tlie  helpless  shipwrecked 
men  being  aoon  discovered,  although  invited  to  rely  on 
the  olemency  of  Melendez,  were  all  massacred,  except  a 
aMjj«j*  few  Catholics  and  a  few  mechanics,  who  wore  reserved 
r^*Hw*  as  slaves. 
'^*^.         7.  'Ahhougfa  the  French  court  heud  of  this  outrage 

iraBntofc  ^'^  *P*'''y'  '^  ^^^  "ot  long  remain  unavenged. 

"mi (t? JMvi'iim.      Do  Goujgues,  a  soldier  of  GascoBy.f  having 
iitted'  out  three  diips  at  his  own  expense,  sur- 
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fnaed  two   >f  the  Spaaidi  farta  on  the  Sl  Jobna  mar,     IMS. 
aariy  in  IMS,  and  hung  their  garnacaa  oa  the  trees,  ^-^— 
^■oing  over  them  the  ioacriptioa,  "  1  do  this  not  as  unto 
Spaaimrda  or  mariners,  but  ss  unto  traitors,  robbers,  and 
munleren."     De  Goui^ea  not  being  strong  enough  to 
maintain  his  poeitiou,  hastily  retreated,^  and  the  Spaniardg     c  u*t. 
retained  poaaeeaion  of  the  oountry. 

Vll.  GiLBUT,  Ralbwh,  Ghentills,  &0. — 1.  >In  1588     1688. 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  under  a.  charter  ftom  Queen  Eiiz-  '■JS'SS^ 
Rbeth,  sailed"  with  several  vessels,  with  the  design  of    tfoSES.' 
ianning  a  settlement  in  America ;  but  a  BUooession  of     '^  '"* 
diaastera  defeated  the  project,  and,  on  the  homeward  voy- 
age, the  vessel  in  which  Gilbert  wiiled  was  wrecked,'  and     '■  "w- 
all  on  board  perished. 

3.  'ijUs  biothM--in-law,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  not  dia-     1684. 
heaiteosd  by  the  &te  of  hia  relative,  soon  after  obtained*  *figjg|*' 
for  himself  an  ample  patent,  vesting  him  with  almost  un-    d.  udt. 
limited  powers,  as  lord  proprietor,  over  all  the  lands  which 
be  should  discover  between  the  33d  and  40th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.    'Under  this  patent,  in  1684,  he  de^atched,  HSff^ 
for  the  American  coast,  two  vessels  under  the  command     Bar**. 
of  Pliilip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow. 

3.  Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  the  mondi  of 
July,  they  vii&ed  the  islands  in  Pamlico,*  and  Albemarlef 
Soimd,  loi:^  possession  of  tbe  country  in  the  name  of  the 
queen  of  England,  and,  after  spending  several  weeks  in 
trafficking  with  the  natives,  returned  without  attempting  & 
settlement.     'The  glowing  description  which  they  gave  of  <-  Nimt»m 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  induoed  Elizabeth,  'SmoK^urr^ 
who  esteemed  her  reign  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  ' 
these  regions,  to  bestow  upon  them  the  name  of  VisaiHu, 

as  a  memoriaJ  that  they  had  been  discovered  during  the 
reign  of  a  maiden  queen. 

4.  'Encouraged  by  their  report,  Raleigh  made  active  168&. 
preparations  to  form  a  settlement ;  and,  in  the  following  ',*'^'*V. 
year,  1586,  despatched*  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  under  the  A<.«rM» 
command  of  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe,  with  Ralph  Lane  as  'b^tmnm 
governor  of  the  intended  colony.     After  some  dia&ters  " 

cm  the  coast,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Roanoke,^  an  island 

■  HtrnKcn  Simnd  li  ■  lirgs  bij  OD  Uu  nut  of  K.  Cunlliu,    toinon  i.  irs  Tmnm. 
Mdr  •  bandied  mllH  Imt  ttom  H.  2.  to  S.  W.,  and  Irom  IG  to  — 
K  &ne«  broAd-   It  b  np*ruad  from  th«  oeeui  thn>vf^°t  Km     | 
vfadla  lAngUi  Itr  t  bfwjh  at  svd  htxHj  %  arlla  *rlde,  mtr  the  mill- 
41*  or  vbleb  Ii  tlw  duoennu  Cb»  HMMm.   OencBdc  Iilie, 
M  bDm  B.  W.  tran  Ci»  SitCaaa,  li  the  BI1I7  enCniua  whlih  nd- 
RiM  (talpa  «f  iHSe  liDiden. 

t  .<B<Rali  &Htd  !•  aonh  of  and  eoBBeeta  vUh  FhbUu  Bsnnd, 
ndklttnlMMHnMaftniitbeiieHnbjftnUTOwmdliwili.  It 
iMkBBi  IS  BMt  laas  (Kb  Hit  la  VIM,  «iid  fim  <  to  U  BilM  wida. 

tXtaaohi  liioUaoil  Mlbeounof  Hoith  ObdUdis  tiMvem 
!•■■>•  ud  Afbowle  Hnuili.  The  nortb  petait  ot  tl»  Uand  ta  6 
■ta  weMfroB  ihi  old  buokUnM,  irUehfa  unr  slsHd.  Tbe  n«- 
Km BidenliiBy wen U (lie north •Bd^tlHlllud.  {SmKiv) 


1^  TOTA0E8  iXD  mecovESiEB.  ibmx  a 

Aim.vai«  in  Albemarle  Souad,  whence,  leaving  the  emignotB  ub> 
m.  BepL     <l8'  li&ae  to  eot&blish  the  colony,  Grenville  retunied'  la 

England. 

1686.         5.  'The  impatience  of  the  ccJonisU  to  acquire  soddea 

Jm^nfi^  wealth  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  their  industry,  and  the 

MMfcu.     oultivalioo  of  the  earth  was  neglected,  in  the  idle  search 

afler  mines  of  gold  and  silver.     Their  treatment  of  tha 

natives  soon  provoked  hostilities  : — their  supplies  of  pro* 

visions,  which  they  had  hitherto  received  from  the  In. 

dians,  were  withdrawn . — famiiie  stared  them  in  the  face ; 

.and  they  were  on  the  point  of  dispersing  in  quest  of  food, 

k.imt.     when  Sir  Francis  Drake  arrived^  with  a  fieet  from  the 

•.IIM.ILIU.  West  Indiea.' 

(  oniT        6.  'He  immediately  devised  measures  for  famishine 

"uiSmSt  the  colony  with  supplies ;  but  a  smalt  vessel,  laden  witli 

■!■■!£*-'    provisions,  which  was  designed  to  be  left  for  that  purpose, 

""•^      being  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  the  colonists  be> 

coming  discouraged,  he  yielded  to  their  unanimous  r». 

quest,  and  carried  them  back  to  England.     Thus  was  tho 

i  tm»M.    first  English  settlement  abandoned,'  after  an  existence  of 

little  lees  than  a  year, 
a  Tiiiin         7-  'A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  a  tb»< 
'*J^!*5jI?'  •cij  de^»tched  by  Raleigh,  arrived*  with  a  supply  of 
9MSain7  ■^''^  ^^^  th^  cdony,  but  finding  the  settlement  deserted, 
■.Jib.   '  immediately  returned.     Scarcely  had  this  vessel  departed, 
when  Sir  Richard  Grenville  arrived  with  three  ships. 
After  searching  in  vain  ibr  the  colony  which  he  had  plant, 
ed,  he  likewise  returned,  leaving  fifteen  men  on  the  Island 
of  Roanoke  to  keep  possession  of  the  country. 
168T.        8-  'NotwUhstandiog  the  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of 
^JSSStSi.  E^^h  to  establish  a  colony  in  his  new  territory,  neither 
mftjtfiim  his  hopes  nor  his  resources  were  yet  exhausted.    Deter- 
'  mining  to  plant  an  agricultural  state,  early  in  the  follow- 

ing year  he  sent  out  a  company  of  emigrants  with  their 
wives  and  families, — granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
for  the  settlement,  and  established  a  municipal  govern- 
ment for  his  inieuded  "  city  of  Raleigh." 
t  Ant.  S.  "On  the  arrival'  of  the  emigrants  at  Roanoke,  where 

d  to  find  the  men  whom  Grenville  had  left, 
lie  fort  which  had  been  built  there  in  ruios ; 
ere  deserted :  and  the  bones  of  their  former 
ere  scattered  over  the  plain.  At  the  same 
'er,  they  determined  to  establish  the  colony ; 
y  laid  the  foundations  for  their  "  city." 
finding  that  they  were  destitute  of  many 
were  essential  to  their  comfort,  thwr  goT<- 
in  John  White,  soiled'  for  England,  to  obtain 
7  supplies.    *0n  hia  arrival  ha  foand  th» 


FAVtU  LA  ROCHE,  OOSNOUX  1S8 


abaoriwd  by  the  threats  of  a  Spanish  invasioii ;  and    1597, 
Ibe  patrons  of  the  new  settlement  were  too  much  engaged  ■ 

in  public  measures  to  attend  to  a  less  important  and  re- 
mote object.  Raleiffh,  howeyer,  in  the  following  year, 
1568,  despatched^  White  with  supplies,  in  two  yeeaels ;  1588. 
but  the  latter,  desirous  of  a  gainful  voyage,  ran  in  search  ^  xv*> 
of  Spanish  prizes ;  until,  at  length,  one  01  his  vessels  was 
overpowered,  boarded,  and  rifled,  and  both  ships  were 
oompelled  to  return  to  England. 

11.  Soon  after,  Raleigh  assigned^  his  patent  to  a  com-  b.  Mmhit 
pany  of  merchants  in  London ;  and  it  was  not  until  1590     .  !?!!^ 
that  White  was  enabled  to  return*  in  search  of  the  colony ;     1  avI* 
and  then  the  island  of  Roanoke  was  deserted.     No  traces 
of  the  emigrants  could  be  found.     The  design  of  estab- 
lishing  a  colony  was  abandoned,  and  the  country  was 
again  leA^  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  natives.        d.  s^t 

VIII.  JVUsqins  bb  la  Rochb. — 1.  ^In  1598,  the  Mar-     1599. 
quis  de  la  Roche,  a  French  nobleman,  received  from  the  1.  Amtm  ¥ 
kmg  of  France  a  oommissbn  iar  fdunding  a  French  colo-  ijllmTSi 
ny  in  America.    Having  equipped  several  vessels,  he     ''""'"^* 
■ailed  with  a  ooDsideralde  number  of  settlers,  most  of 

whom,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  from  the  pris- 
ons of  Paris.  On  Sable*  island,  a  barren  spot  near  the 
ooast  of  Nova  Sootia,  forty  men  were  left  to  ibrm  a  set* 
tlement. 

2.  'La  Roche  dying  soon  after  his  return,  the  colonists  t.  m^s^ 
were  neglected ;  and  when,  after  seven  years,  a  vessel  ^'^^' 
was  sent  to  inquire  after  them,  only  twelve  of  them  were 
living.  The  dunffeoos  firom  which  they  had  been  libera, 
ted  were  preferwle  to  the  hardships  which  they  had 
suffered.  The  emaciated  exiles  were  carried  back  to 
Prance,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king, 
who  pardoned  their  crimes,  and  made  them  a  liberal  do- 
nation 

IX.  Ba&tholombw  Gosnold. — 1.  *In  1602,  Bartholo-     1602. 
mew  Gosnold  sailed*  firom  FaUnouth,t    England,  ^od  ^Jf^jff^^ 
abandoning  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Canaries'  and  the     oSSm. 
West  Indies,'  made  a  direct  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  f  ^oimS^  at 
and  in  seven  weeks  reached^  the  Americcm  continent,  prob- »  Note,  p.  11s 
ably  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Massachusetts  Bay.:|:     ^'  ''^' 
*Not  finding  a  good  harbor,  and  sailing  southward,  he  JJSfSrSJT 
discovered  and  landed*  upon  a  promontory  which  he  called   i.  uv  m. 


•  Alk  Und  li  90  mDh  a  ■.  Sran  tiia  «MbBm  point  of  Nofm  SMtta. 
t  rkdmomtk  to  >  wpoH  Iowa  t  tfa»  •ntnmot  of  Um  MBgUah  OImhmmI, 

oTMi^ttond.    »fa60»yiBiS.  W.flomPlyMffath,liMMitaBodiMt  iMdAogj 


1  %fnt$ntkm$Htt  Jtoy  It  >  lun  bay  on  tfa»  iMtini  cOMt  of  HwiMhgwMii 
Mail  tff  Oift  An  M  li»aoilb,  M«  Q«»  Ood  OS  tbt  wolli 


1S4  T0TAGE8  ARD  DUCOrSBIBB.  [Bb«II 

ARu-nu.  Cape'Cod.*   Sailing  tb«ioe,tuul  pursuing  his oonrae  >loBg 
«.  j<Mi-<.   tl»  coMt,  be  dwcoTOred'  MTeral  islands,  one  of  whiofa  M 

named  Blizabetb.f  and  another  Martha's  Vineyard4 

L^^mmrin      3.  'Here  it  was  determined  to  leave  a  portioB  of  t)w 

iMM '     (irew  for  the  purpose  of  fbnning  a  settlement,  and  a  store. 

houss  and  ibrt  wers  accordingly  erected ;  but  distrust  of 

the  Indians,  who  began  to  show  hostile  intentionB,  and  tbs 

despair  of  obtaining  seasonable  supplies,  defeated  the  de> 

k.JBM>-   sign,  and  Uie  whole  party  embarked' for  £^iand.     *Tba 

%fyifS^y  return  occupied  but  fire  weeks,  and  the  Mitire  voyage 

only  four  months. 

1.  ii— f  ii*      3.  'Gosoold  and  his  companions  brought  back  so  &tot- 

iitXSS^  eble  reports  of  the  regions  visited,  that,  in  the  following 

iS'iKJr^  year,  a  company  of  Bristol'  merclkants  dcqialciied*  two 

1603.     email  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Martin  Pring,  fbi 

«(im,pl  m.  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country,  and  opening  a  tnif- 

*■  ^f^'    &>  with   the  natives.     Pring  landed*  on  the  ooast  of 

Maine, — dieoovered  some  of  its  principal   rivers, — and 

examined  the  ooast  of  Massachusetts  as  ikr  as  Martha's 

Vineyard.     The  whole  voyage  ocoupied  but  six  mouths. 

In  1606,  Pring  repeated  the  voyage,  and  made  a  mors 

aecurote  survey  of  Maine. 

t.  orotiKU-       X-  I^E   MoDTS. — 1.   *ln    1668,   the  king  of  Prance 

ui^J^^L    gnurted'  to  De   Moots,  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  tbs 

t  N».iL     sovereignty  of  the  country  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  do- 

gree  of  north  latitude ;  that  is,  fiom  one  devree  south  of 

«.»««.».««.  ^ew  York  oity,*  to  one  nortJi  of  Montreal.*    "Sailing* 

IRiid      *^^  '^^  v^^^'^  i"  ^^  V^'^  °^  1604,  he  arrived  al 

L  suiaV   Mova  Scotia'  in  tixy,  and  spent  the  summer  in  traSioking 

).  Hgthp- 111.  with  the  natives,  and  examining  the  coasts  prqnratory  to 

'■flElSu/'  •  settlement. 

t.  BujHi       2.  "Selecting  an  island  near  the  month  of  tlie  river  St. 

Croix,§  on  the  ooast  of  New  Brunswick,  he  there  erected 

It  UM4.     ^  gji^  ^ujj  pogggj  a  rigorous  winter,*  his  men  suffering 

1606.     much  from  the  want  of  suitable  provisions.    'In  the  follow- 

VnrrjBi3  ■"S  spring,  1605,  De  Monts  removed  to  a  place  on  the  Bay 

of  Fundy^ll   and  here  was  formed  the  tint  permanent 


menowni^ 


fM9si  hi  iKuvfii  4NP  soirra  vjbginia.  isi 

Praneh  addemeot  in  Amanoa.  Th9  settlemetit  was 
rained  Port  Royal,*  and  the  whole  country,  embracing 
ihe  present  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  was  called  Acadu.. 

3.  'In  1606,  De  Monts,  although  deprived  of  his  former     1608. 
Bommission,  having  obtained  from  the  king  of  France  the 

Cut  of  the  monopoly  of  the  fir  trade  on  the  river  St.  ^ 
wrence,  fitted  out  two  vessels  lor  the  purpose  of  form* 
jDg  a  settlement ;  but  not  finding  it  convenient  to  com- 
nand  in  person,  he  placed  them  under  Samuel  Champlain, 
who  had  previously  vi^ted  those  regions. 

4.  The  expedition  sailed^  in  April,  and  in  June  arri*  ^J^'^'^^^fi 
ved^  at  Tadoussac,  a  barren  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa-  oi^Bt^, 
guenayt  river,  hitherto  the  cluef  seat  of  the  traffic  in  furs.  mttumSS  sf 
Thence  Champlain  continued  to  ascend  the  river  until  he  ^^JH^^, 
had  passed  the  Isle  of  Orleans,:]:  when  he  selected*  a    h.  Jme  s. 
commodious  place  for  a  oettlement,  on  the  site  of  the  prea-    o.  Juir  •. 
ent  city  of  Quebec^**  and  near  the  place  where  Cartier  d.  i>o>6,  ».mc 
had  passed  the  winter,  and  erected  a  fort  in  1541.    Fiom 

this  time  is  dated  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
French  in  New  France  or  Canada. 

XL  North  4NI)  South  ViAeuiiA. — 1.  'In  1606  James     160(^. 
the  1st,  of  England,  claiming  all  that  portion  of  North  ^Mtmt 
America  which  lies  between  me  34th  and  the  45th  d^eea   ^"JS^ 
of  north  latitude,  embrainng  the  country  from  Caj£  Fear^ 
to  Halifax,||  divided  this  territory  into  two  nearly  equal 
districts;    the  one,  called  Noath  Yikoii^ia,  extending 
from  the  41st  to  the  4dth  degree ;  and  the  other,  called 
South  ViEGiNU,  from  the  34tn  to  Uie  38th. 

2.  *The  former  he  granted*  to  a  company  of  "  Knights,  ••  fJ*?J: 
gentlemen,  and  merdiants,"  of  the  west  of  England,  ^'  ^ 
called  the  Plymouth  Company ;  and  the  latter  to  a  com- 
pany of  *'  noblemen^  gentlemen,  and  merchants,"  mostly 
resident  in  London,  and  called  the  lAmdon  Company. 
The  intermediate  district,  from  the  dSth  to  the  41st  degree, 
was  open  to  both  companies ;  but  neither  was  to  form  a 
settlement  within  one  hundred  mUes  of  the  other. 

viA  ItbiiMr|]r900mIlMlB]«iigehfrom8.W.  toN.  1.,  and76inUeBseroMAfeita«ktniuM, 
gndoaiij  MTOwing  towBidi  ttie  head  of  ttie  bar.  At  the  entraaee  the  tide  If  of  the  ordliuury 
UgJ^ahovtdghtftet^lmtftfe  thehMdof  the  Wifc>'M«eOSMt,ftnd  to  lo  MfU  M  oAm  to 
mmmkm  — d  —reep  eg  Miimilit  flwwlhn  on  the  diore. 

«  Art  Xeyal  (now  AuMpoUek  onoe  the  eapilel  of  Fmeh  Acadtak.  to  altaetodonfheeMt  beak 
tf  the  rt«OT  ittd  bay  of  Aan^poM,  in  the  weitara  part  of  NoTa  Sootb,  a  ebofft  dtotaaee  ihim  the 
■■ferVaa^.  IthaiaBesoeItonthartMr,in  wfalehathoaaandTessetomightaiiehorinaeenTity. 

t  Vhe  flhyiMiiy  itrar  ampdes  \at»  the  St  Lawrenee  fhnn  the  aoxth,  180  miles  N.  B  frosi 


tTheJefc^OpJiMMMtoAfertfleMaad  in  tte St. Lawrence, flte milee  beloir Qnibee.    Bb 


JoMMdAbroad.    (8m Ibnp, p. »0.) 


4  Cam  Fur  to  ^  MntlMrn  point  of  Sndth's  Iitand,  at  Ott  mooth  of  Oape  lear  Btfw,  en 
^«itferV.e««Hna,]fl(^iaitoaIi.B.flNnnChazle8ton.    (See  Map,  p.  261.) 

I  JUfito,  the  eapBal  of  Mom  Sootta,  to  idtosted  on  the  8.  W.  ilde  of  the  Baj  of  Chebnee^ 
tohSlontheB.S.eoHtofBtafn8eoUa.  The  town  to  10  milea  fkom  the  Ma,«nd  kM  M  e4* 
vflAmMvmilw.    It  to  abMl  400  iiU«ilT.a.ft«m  Boston.  .... 


IS6  VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES.  [Bom  O, 

»ifU.lB8.       3.  'The  supreme  goverament  of  each  district  was  to  b« 

I.  rtaftw  vested  in  a  council  residing  in  Bngland,  the  meraberg  of 

'""aSf^  which  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  to  be  re- 

''v'^'     moved  at  his  pleasure.     The  local  administration  of  the 

af&irs  of  each  colony  was  to  be  committed  to  a  council 

residing  within  its  limits,  likewise  to  be  appointed  by  the 

jtBjigttf  king,  and  to  act  oonfbnnably  to  hia  instructions.    "The 

Mow.      effects  of  these  regulations  were,  that  alt  exeoutive  and 

legislatire  powers  were  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tho 

king,  and  the  colonists  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  self. 

government, — and  the  companies  received  nothing  but  a 

simple  charter  of  incorporation  for  commercial  purposes. 

».  Aw.  n.        4.  'Soon  after  the  grant,  the  Rymouth  Company  de«- 

*■  y**   patched*  a  vessel  to  examine  the  country ;  but  before  tfa* 

^nl'SiSif  voyage  was  completed  she  was  captured*  by  the  Span- 

"^SmStfiZ  ierds.     Another  vessel  was  soon  afler  sent  out  for  the  sanw 

••"■^-     purpose,  which  returned  with  so  favorable  an  account  of 

the  country,  that,  in  the  following  year,  the  company  sent 

out  a  colony  of  a  hundred  planters  under  the  command 

1607.     of  Geoige  Popham. 

''.^Zui'ii      ^'    '"^^^y   '"i<*e.'^'    "'  *e   mouth  of  the  Kennebec,* 
ftaiwMw'g  where  they  erected  a  few  rude  cabins,  a  alore-bouse,  and 
J*^'J^    some  slight  foitificatioos ;  after  which,  the  vessels  sailed' 
for  England,  leaving  forty-five  entrants  in  the  plantation, 
which  was  named  St.  Geoi^.     Ine  winter  was  intensely 
oold,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  colony,  from  famine  and 
hardships,  were  extremely  severe.     They  lost  their  store- 
house by  fire,  and  their  president  by  death ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  abandoned  the  settlement  and  returned  to 
England! 
•J««i«j>W"     6.  'Under  the  charter  of  the  London  Company,  which 
utaMM  alone  succeeded,  three  small  vessels,  under  tho  command 
•.  dh-m.    of  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  sailed*  for  the  American 
coast  in  December,  1606,  deigning  to  land  and  form  a 
"****"'""wttlement  at  Roanoke.'     Pursuing  the  old  route  by  the 
j^l^'JJ  Canaries,*  and  the  West  Indies,*  Newport  did  not  arrive 
1.  ttift.     until  April ;  when  a  storm  fortunately  carried'  him  north  ' 
of  Roanoke  into  Chesapeake  Bay.f 


FabtLI  north  and  SOfTTH  TtRGINIA.  187 

7.  'Sailing  along  the  southern  shore,  he  soon  entered  a    1606« 
noble  river  which  he  named  James  River,*  and,  after 


pamn^  about  finy  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  dumti^mmt 
througn  a  delightful  country,  selected*  a  place  for  a  settle-    ^uSOT' 
ment,  which  was  named  JamtsUnDn,\    Here  was  formed    a-  BCayss. 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  New 
World,^-one  hundred  and  ten  years  afler  the  discovery 
of  the  continent  by  Cabot,  and  forty  one  years  from  the 
settlement^  of  St.  Augustine  in  Florida.  k.  seap.  im. 


Jtecr  xitM  In  Um  Alkriiai^  Moonfciiiift,  piWM  fluongh  Am  Bhw  lUd«i,  «nd 

Mia  teto  the  soothern  part  of  OhaaapeuM  Baj.    Its  entnuKa  Into  tha  baj  Is  oallad  jSmtton 
fiwmit,  having  Tokid  Qmif&ii  on  tha  north,  and  WiUonghby  Point  on  tha  sonth. 

t  Jamestawn  Is  on  tha  north  slda  of  Jamas  Rlvar,  80  mflaa  fkom  Ita  month,  and  8  m&M  8.  fk 
W .  ftsm  wniiamabnzK.    Tha  TlUaca  is  anttrely  dasartad,  with  tha  aoBoapttoii  of  mm  or  Um  IM 
b  not  x»nnd  on  mooam  ma|«.    (SaalCap.) 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIEa 

AKALT8IS.      1.  'In  the  preoeding  part  of  our  hiatory  we  KaTe  passed  OTer  s 

— ~ period  of  more  than  one  hundred  years,  extending  ttom  the  end  of 

Mrf^Svf  the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  century     As  this 
nfour/Si-    portion  consists  of  yoyages  and  discoyeries  merely,  made  )jj  nayi- 
"^'       sators  of  different  nations,  with  no  unity  of  action  or  design,  we 
find  here  little  or  nothing  that  can  throw  light  on  the  subsequent 
dbaraoter  of  the  American  people, 
a  mror-        2.  >In  the  meantime,  howeyer,  our  fathers,  mostly  of  one  natioa 
^■[JMj^^*-  ifere  already  on  the  stage  of  action  in  another  land,  and  causes 
jjiJJSS/b-  and  influences  were  operating  to  plant  them  as  colonists  on  this 
SSttonuSth  ^^^  wilderness  coast,  and  to  giye  them  those  types  of  indiyidual 
our  own.     and  national  character  which  Uiey  afterwards  exhibited.    To  Eng- 
land therefore,  the  nation  of  our  origin,  we  must  look,  if  we  would 
know  who  and  what  our  fathers  were,  in  what  circxmistances  th^ 
had  been  placed,  and  what  characters  they  had  formed.    We  shaU 
thus  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  our  colonial  history  with  a  prqMtfa- 
torr  knowledge  that  will  giye  it  additional  interest  in  our  eyes, 
and  giye  us  more  enlaxged  yiews  of  its  importanoci    Let  us  then, 
for  a  while,  go  back  to  England  our  father-land ;  lei  us  look  at  tha 
social,  the  internal  history  of  her  people,  and  let  us  endeayor  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  we  pass  it  in  reyiew  beibre  us. 
a  Hmry  th»      3.  >Henry  the  Seyenth,  the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor,* 
Stpenth.     y^gg  OQ  i]^Q  throne  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  disooyery  of 
4.  intaU'    America.    <When  intelligence  of  that  important  eyent  reached 
^SSStSy^  England,  it  excited  there,  as  throughout  Europe,  feelings  of  sur- 
Jmario^     prise  ana  admiration ;  but  in  Englimd  these  feelings  were  mingjed 
with  the  regret  that  accident  alone  had  probably  depriyed  that 
aODiwnftMt  country  of  the  honor  which  Spain  had  won.   >For  while  Columbus, 
^j^  with  little  prospect  of  success,  was  soliciting  aid  from  the  courts 
'HMry.     of  Portugal  and  Spain,  to  enable  him  to  test  the  wisdom  of  his 
schemes,  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  solicit  the  patronaM 
of  the  king  of  England,  who  receiyed  his  propositions  with  ^e 
greatest  fiiyor.    But  Bartholomew  haying  been  taken  prisoner  by 
pirates  on  his  yoyage,  and  long  detained  m  captiyity,  it  was  ascer- 
tained soon  after  his  arriyal  that  the  plans  of  Columbus  had  si 
ready  been  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 
t  ImNM    "^^^^  ^^^  patronage  of  Henry  was  no  longer  needed. 
wrfittJmcriea     4.  'Although  the  English  were  thus  depriyed  of  the  honor  of 

*  Bo  eallad  bwaoM  he  mm  a  dMeendant  Crmn  Edmund  Tudor.  Befbre  hla  aooeoAoii  to  Um 
thww  Uf  ttele  mn  Sari  of  Riehmond.  The  flre  Tndor  ROTereigns  were  Henry  YII..  Henry 
▼m.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  EUaaheth.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  the  throne  came  into  the 
poawMlon  of  the  StuarU  in  the  following  manner.  Maiigaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Heniy  Til., 
married  James  Stuart,  King  of  Seotland,  whose  title  was  James  Y.  They  left  one  daugfateri 
the  imftntanate  Bfary,  Queen  of  Soots.  On  the  death  of  Elisabeth  the  Tndor  raoe  was  ex- 
tlnet,  and  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  son  of  Mary  of  Scots,  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Kn^and,  to  whieh  he  aooeded  with  the  title  of  James  L ;  the  first  English  sorereignof  tfas 
hooM  of  Stuarts. 

As  ttis  Tudor  princes  were  on  the  throne  of  Bn^and  duxlng  the  flitt  period  of  our  hlstoiji 
md  as  «Us  Appendix  flraquently  reftn  to  them  indiilduaUy,  it  will  be  well  for  the  reader 
to  kan  ttia  order  of  their  succession  by  reftrring  to  the  Chart,  page  .  This  will  also 
to  ix  In  llw  mind  a  comparatlye  Tiew  v«  the  two  histories— EngUsh  and  Am^iloaB. 
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Jfaoofering  dimetriotLfikt^  wwtt  the  saooad  tuition  to fidt its diort^  4NALm& 

lod  tlie  first  that  regchA  the  oontinent  itself.    Little  immedittte    ■ '  ^ ^  • 

benefit  vas  deriTed  to  England  from  the  two  yoyages  of  Cabot,  ^SA^aSSL 
•xeept  the  foundation  of  a  claim  to  the  right  of  territorial  pro-  to  terrUarkU 

Crt/  in  the  newly  diaooTered  regiona.  >Cabot  would  willingly  ^'^cSS 
fe  renewed  his  voyages  under  the  patronage  of  Henry,  but  find- 
ing him  so  occupied  with  dyil  dissensions  at  home  that  he  oould 
sot  be  interested  in  projects  of  colonial  settlements  abroad,  he 
tnDsfsrred  his  services  to  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  he  was  long  re- 
Terenced  for  his  superior  skill  in  navigation. 

5.  ^From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  s.  Ariyrt* 
fke  English  appear  to  have  had  no  fixed  views  of  establi^ing  coir     sngSml 
onies  in  America;  and  even  the  valuable  fisheries  which  they  had  dis-  trtm  Jumt- 
covered  on  the  coast  of  Kewfoundland,  were,  for  nearly  a  century,        *^*' 
monopolized  by  the  commercial  rivalries  of  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, although  under  the  acknowledged  right  of  EngU/di  juris- 

di&on. 

6.  >Henry  the  Seventh  was  a  prince  of  considerable  talents  for  a  Chanettr 
public  affairs,  but  exceedingly  avaricious,  and  by  nature  a  despot,  ^"^S^^aJf 
aHIiouj^  his  sagacity  generally  led  him  to  prefer  pacific  counsels.     SrveiuA. 
ICs  power  was  more  absolute  than  that  of  any  previous  monarch 

stnce  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Gharterj*  and  although  his 
rdgn  WBS^  on  the  whole,  fortunate  for  the  nation,  yet  the  services 
vblch  he  rendered  it  were  dictated  by  his  views  of  private  advan- 
tage^ rather  than  by  motives  of  public  spirit  and  generosity — a  sig- 
nal mstanee  in  whidi  the  selfishness  of  a  monarch  has  been  made 
to  contribute  to  the  welf^e  of  his  sutgects.  ^The  state  of  Fngland  ^^I'^SISSSS 
it  this  period  requires  from  us  more  than  a  passing  notice,  fbr  here  %S9SS^ 
eoiunenced  those  changes  in  Uie  condition  of  her  i)eople,  the  influ-  gy{«*»<g 
enees  of  whieh  have  affected  all  their  subsequent  history,  and,  con-        *•««• 
lequently,  essentially  modified  the  character  of  our  own. 

7.  sAt  the  accession  of  Henry,  which  was  at  the  close  of  the    s.  mvH  tff 
laa^  and  bloody  wars  betwe^  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  S^SHStfim 
which  had  rained  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  <!gS^^ 
no  overshadowing  aristooraoy.  as  under  former  khigs,  sufficiently    "^^2^ 
aaited  and  powerftil  to  resist  tiie  encroachments  of  royal  authority ; 

■ad  the  great  body  of  the  people,  so  long  the  sport  of  contending 
Actions,  were  willing  to  submit  to  usurpations,  and  even  ixguries, 
isther  than  plunge  themselves  anew  into  like  miseries.    'In  the  #.  poifcy  qf 
SMl  of  the  king  however  to  increase  his  own  power  and  give  it  ad-  ^SSf^tu^ 
ditional  security,  he  unconsciously  contributed  to  the  advancement    iu$ff^ 
ef  the  cause  of  i>opular  liberty.    In  proportion  as  the  power  of  the 
nobility  had  been  divided  and  weakened  by  the  former  civil  wars,  so 
U  ths  power  of  the  Feudal  System^  been  diminished, — a  ftr  more 


^Iht  Btrnt  Charter,  [Mofiia  ChmtOy]  ma  o1>talned  from  King  John,  by  th«  »wv« 

khiad,  In  the  year  1316.    2t  Umitad  and  mitigated  the  seTerltles  of  the  fcudal  ^jston, 

■Md  tiM  ariritnury  powera  of  the  monarchi  and  guarantied  important  Uberttee  and  priTikgM 
to  a&  rltmiwi  Ihe  banma,  clergy,  and  people.  Yet  It  waa  not  till  after  a  Imig  and  bloody  atmg- 
^  doing  many  sncceeding  reigna,  that  the  peaee&ble  enjoyment  of  £aae  li^^ta  ma  ob- 
nnied.  The  Great  Chaiter  waa  signed  June  15u,  1215,  at  a  plaoe  called  Bnnnymede,  on  tba 
caoki  of  the  Rirer  Thames,  between  Staines  and  Windsor. 

t^huftil  System.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  the  year  1066,  the  people  of 
Av^d,  then  called  Anglo- SaxorUf  from  their  mixed  SDgUsh  and  Suon  orl(^n,  were  drrlded 
Bio  three  claaaea : — the  nobles  or  toones ;  the  freemen ;  and  the  TiUaUis,  or  slafea.  The  lat 
*»,heweTcr,  a  rery  numerous  class,  were  of  several  kinds,  and  rednoed  to  difiwant  dagiees 
<f  MTfitade.  Those  who  oultiTatea  the  land  were  transIiBred  with  it  ftom  one  proprietor  to 
pother,  and  oould  not  be  removed  from  It.  Others,  taken  in  war,  were  the  abaolote  propartjF 
JftMr  maatars.  nie  power  of  a  master  however  over  his  slavea,  was  not  unUniltad  among 
«•  Aa^lo-Basona,  aa  it  waa  among  thebr  Qennan  anoeatora.  If  a  man  maimed  hia  alave  the 
■tawaunmidliteft^fedom;  if  he  ttled  hfan  h^  paid  a  fine  to  the  king ;  UA  IT  ttit  alMVt  MA 
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AXU.TIW.  Ddlotu  fnitmrneiit  of  tjnumj  thui  ma  «Ter  vieldad  \j  a  tfJwU 

despot    It  ma  the  selfiah  policy  of  Henry,  as  we  shall  lt»nt,  l&t 

did  the  world  the  T&luable  Bervice  of  ginug  to  tUs  Bystem  IXM 

de&th-blow  in  EngUuid. 

1.  ftaiwr        8.  'It  hod  long  been  a  practice  tunon^  the  noblei,  or  buona,  ftn 

••J**'***  wch  to  engage  as  msny  men  in  hu  Berrice  as  he  was  able,  girinf 

them  badges  or  lireries,  by  which  they  were  kept  inreadineM  toafc 

silt  him  ioallwarti,in3niTectioii<i,andriola,3ndeTeiiiii  bearing  eri- 

1.  Mmn  </  dence  far  him  in  courts  of  justice.    The  barons  had  thus  estab- 

(Mb'fouir.  jjgjjgj  petty  dflBpotisroa  of  the  mort  obnoiiona  Idnd,  hostile  aliko 

to  the  power  of  the  soTereign,  and  to  the  adnuniatriLtloi]  of  justioa 

a  raiaiirH  among  ths  people.    'Jealoos  of  the  power  thus  exerciBed  by  the 

iS^umS-  bKrmia,  and  which,  at  times,  had  been  the  severest  restr«nt  upon 

■•  u.       the  royal  prerogaUre,  the  king  Bought  to  weaken  it  by  caoslng  so- 

yere  laws  to  be  enacted  against  engaging  retainers,  and  givins 

badges  or  llTeries  to  any  but  the  menial  serrants  of  the  bsFon'i 

household.    An  instance  of  the  severity  of  the  king  in  oauaing 

these  laws  U>  be  rigidly  enforced  is  thus  related  by  Hume. 


Itaw otKiitaH uhmOBiIM aw «wtil iTitem of Badud fa lu ImiuBin atUa.    Tbaecmtam 
V,  Wllllm  irfWonaHidj.lwiw, —■  tlUMMOf  eWihllihlng  thli  lyif  1bH»  man  fiHim 

WlUluu  cUUflbDMlusatnelioftlitlindiDf  tlHldnidaiB  >Diaai   "  " 
TidoallUHHBsotlaTHteQef  DbU^dou  wi '     '~  — 


■I  proprittoroffcHttwlu 
■u*  lb*  pnpiiatTsf  nlUnc  tbk  Dm  "  Psodal  Sj'sum." 

"     >  Uw  auu  eonililioiu  uhlcli  the  nnrclgn  tuctsd  oT  tha  bnou,  Oh  litta  ta- 
iBon  tbalr  naali  or  tanuU,  who  >ani  i  ipscVs  of  lubonliuu  luutholdm )  to  thM 


Undof  pniw^Dr  OhdrD*!— ,  _ 
'  *-Tntb»  Uad^  but  Che  br 

iBial  pnpvm  of  their  muten, 

u udolH of ocoiih™, tnla Ibi.   ...  _ 

tie  pfTf—tlnti.  ud  Id  labetqutD^nToUa,  w«e  ivdnMd  Co  ilavaT^. 
*' — ' —  ""    "Miitb  Bmtiuy  Che  number,  both  of  donmdit  ud  pndbd  ilaTi*,  wM  gneHy 
be  pioprlBton  of  lead  ftiuuX  that  Ohtfrwr-^  ^-  — ».— — j  k>i>^M^  .^_^ 
. ..     j^iij 

._   .. ofchaii  Mtit  uid  domeitlDik    YeCM 

we  read  eUajUsh  itoTw,U»  abnaiiW  ji 


M  nm  a  nvelBu  oi&los  Biunt  peral* ' 
^litt  of  Ohitattuln,  aod  (be  riafata  of  hmi 
ao  aat  ef manaitfiAoD  Id  two  ofUi  dsrat  ■ 
In  lb* pneiBUa :  »niM  Ood  had  at  Brtt 
9  ud  beaa  redaeed  ta  elaTen  br  the  li 
right  of  Ood, 
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9.  >''  The  mrl  tt  OzAnd,  tlie  king's  fkTorite  general,  in  whom  he  AKALTSii. 
ilways  placed  great  and  deserred  confidence,  hafing  splendidly  en-  ^^  " 
lertained  him  at  his  castle  of  Heningham,  was  desirous  of  maJdng  ou  SSg^!- 
A  parade  of  his  magnificence  at  the  departure  of  his  ro vol  guest,  ^"^Ljf^ 
and  ordered  aU  his  retainers  with  their  liTeries  and  badges,  to  be  fSoriS' 
dnwn  up  in  two  lines,  that  their  appearance  might  be  more  gallant  foi^ 
•Dd  q>lendid.    '  Mj  lord,'  said  the  king,  ^  I  have  heard  much  of 

roar  hoq>italitj ;  but  the  truth  &r  exceeds  the  report  These 
undsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  whom  I  see  on  both  sides  of  mcL 
are,  no  doubt,  your  menial  serrants.'  The  earl  smiled,  and  cool 
ftssed  that  his  fortune  was  too  narrow  for  such  magnificence. 
'  They  are^  most  of  them.'  subjoined  he,  ^my  retainers,  who  are 
come  to  do  me  serrice  at  this  time,  when  they  know  I  am  honored 
with  your  migesty's  presence.'  Tne  king  started  a  little,  and  said. 
^By  nry  ihith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  1 
most  not  allow  my  laws  to  be  broken  in  my  sight  My  attorney 
uust  ^>eak  with  you.'  Oxford*  is  said  to  have  paid  no  less  than 
jjiteen  thousand  marks,  as  a  composition  for  his  offence." 

10.  ^ach  severity  was  highly  c&ectnal  in  aooomi^ishing  its  object^  s.  Ben^ieiai 
ud  the  emulation  of  the  borons,  and  their  love  of  display  and  mag^  j^^  poHm 
nificence  gradually  took  a  new  direction.    Instead  of  vicing  wiUi    upon  the 
each  other  in  the  number  and  power  of  their  dependents  or  retain-  ^S^SSSti 
en,  they  now  endeavored  to  excel  in  the  splendor  and  elennce  of      fSS*. 
their  equipaee,  houses,  and  tables.    The  very  luxuries  in  which 

they  indulged  thus  gave  encouragement  to  the  arts ;  the  manners 
of  the  nobility  became  more  refined;  and  the  common  people,  no 
kmger  maintained  in  vicious  idleness  by  their  superiors,  were  ob- 
liged to  learn  some  calling  or  industry,  and  became  useral  both  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  Such  were  some  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  law  originating  merely  in  the  monarch's  jealom^  and  distrust 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

1 1.  'Another  severe  but  covert  blow  upon  the  power  of  the  barons  a  Jjbtmm 
vas  the  passage  of  a  law,t  giTins  to  them  the  privilege  of  selling  'j^SySmSi 
er  otherwise  disposing  of  Sieir  landed  estates,  which  before  were  —imffpoiicif' 
inalienable,  and  descended  to  the  eldest  son  by  the  laws  of  primo- 

feniture.    ^This  liberty,  not  disa§preeable  to  the  nobles  themselves  «.  Mca^f 
and  highly  pleasing  to  the  commons,  caused  the  vast  fortunes  or     'S^Jf* 
the  former  to  be  gradually  dissipateo,  and  the  property  and  influ- 
eace  of  the  latter  to  be  increased.    The  effects  of  thiiL  and  of  the« 
turner  law,  ipradually  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  condition  of  the 
eommon  people,  who  b^an  to  rise,  only  with  the  waning  power  of 
Ihe  FeudUl  System. 

12.  sWith  the  clergy,  however,  Henry  was  not  so  suooeasAiL  At  s.  rteairf^ 
that  time  all  convents,  monasteries,  and  sanctified  places  of  wor-  f£!S!Sf!ts 
bhi]L  were  general  asylums,  or  places  of  reftige,  to  which  criminals  ^^Jlfggj' 
night  esoMM,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  This  ShaUaSm 
VM  little  leas  than  allowing  an  absolute  toleration  of  all  kinds  of  rtoWrtii. 
^ce;  yet  Henry,  induced  principally  by  a  jealousy  of  the  growing 

power  and  wealth  of  the  monastic  body,  in  vain  exerted  his  influ- 
ence with  the  pope  to  get  these  sanctuaries  abolished.  All  that 
he  oould  accomplish,  was,  that  if  thieves,  robbers,  and  murder- 
en,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  sanctuaries,  should  sally  out 


^^P^  eopjfBf  from  Baoon,  nji, "  The  Bv  1  of  TSuex.'^   Ltagard  atatea  die  ina  fli 
^DOOpooodi. 


'  Aiooordlsf  to  HaOam,  tbia  wu  marely  the  ra-enaetoMiit  of  a  law  paaaad  dwinc  thanlfa 
■fttehirdia.   If  ao,  lbs  tow  had  probably  ftUan  into  diaoaa,  or  doabta  of  Ita  validity  aaay 
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tMU/rem-  and  oomnit  new  offenoM,  and  «doape  a  seoocid  tima,  ih%j  nigkl 

tben  be  taken  and  deliTered  up  to  joBtioe. 
1.  **  boti3»       13.  ^The  den^  ^  dergy^*  howeTer,  was  swncwliat  atnidged ;  tha 
^L^SSlnu  ^"^"^^  ^^  ^®  fii^  offenoe  being  burned  in  the  hnnd,  with  a  Ict- 
S!iimdSS^  ter  denoting  his  orime  ]  after  which  he  was  liable  to  be  punished 
t^fH^iiaS^  capitally  if  conTicted  a  second  tima    But  in  the  fbllowing  reign. 
twtry.      when  the  RefomuBiition  had  extended  orer  England,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  was  denied  to  any  under  the  degree  of  sub^eaoon,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  sBnetuary,  as  places  of  reAxge  fhr  erxmimals,  wiere 
abolished ;  but  it  was  long  b^ore  all  distinctions  in  the  penal  code 
were  remoTed  between  the  clergy  and  other  subjects. 
,*^^f*09  rOa-      1 4.  ^he  laws  relatiTe  to  murder,  however^  even  at  the  commence 
igr?*^  laent  of  the  sixteenth  century,  exhibited  a  spirit  little  less  enlight- 
ened than  that  found  among  some  of  the  safage  tribes  of  North 
America.    Prosecutions  for  murder  were  then,  as  now,  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  the  sorereign,  yet  a  limited  time  was  specified 
within  whieh  the  prosecution  was  to  be  commenced,  and  often,  in 
the  interval,  satisfaction  was  made  by  the  criminal,  to  the  friends 
or  relatiyes  of  the  person  murdered,  and  the  crime  was  suffered  to 
go  unpunished.    But  now,  in  all  ciTilized  nations,  public  prosecu- 
tors are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  to  justice  all  oflfenderf 
against  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 
t.  8iau  of       15.  >Of  the  state  of  morals  during  this  period,  we  may  form  some 
nS^SaZ,  ^^^  ^^""^  ^®  '^  criminal  statistics  that  hare  been  handed  down 
^      *  to  us,  although  the  numbers  are  probably  somewhat  exaggerated. 
It  is  stated  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henzy  the  Eighth,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
hii^om,  confined  for  debts  and  crimes,  amounted  to  more  than 
sixty  thousand,  an  assertion  which  appears  to  us  scarcely  credible. 
One  writer  asserts  that  during  the  same  reign,  of  thirty-eight 
years,  seventy-two  thousand  persons  were  executed  for  theft  and 
robbery— amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  a  year. 
tj^nlMii        16.  ^But  we  are  told  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign' of 
^^S^S?  Elisabeth  the  number  punished  capitally  was  less  than  four  hundred 
ftff^nem.     in  a  year,  and  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
ff  jM  lioi  M  number  had  diminished  to  less  than  fifty.    'This  diminution  is 
^**e^       ftsoribed  by  Hume  to  the  great  improvement  in  morals  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  caused  chiefly,  he  asserts,  by  the  in* 
crease  of  industry,  and  of  the  arts,  which  gare  maintenance  and, 
what  is  of  almost  equal  importanctik  occupation  to   the   lower 
••  ^'g.f^^  classes.    *If  these  be  fleets,  they  affora  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ML^^SZ  <^ip^  ^^^  ^  an  ignorant  population,  idleness  and  rice  almost  in* 
.  Aoto-       separably  accompany  each  other. 

T.  Pto^fan  17.  ^During  the  time  of  Henry  the  Serenth,  foreign  commerce  way 
^SSSSl^L  ^''^"^^  ^^  to  little  extent,  al^ough  the  king  attempted  to  encou- 
Ttgui^ttJis  rage  it  by  laws  regulating  trade  *,  yet  so  unwise  were  most  of  these 
laws  that  trade  and  industry  were  rather  hurt  than  promoted  by 


*  By  "  beneflt  of  elervj.''  li  trndantoM  a  proTUon  of  law  by  which  (dflrgymon  and  otfaen 
■et  apart  to  pfflim  ral^oiu  wfyleas  were  exempted  from  cifaninai  prooen  In  the  ordlnwy 
eoorts  of  law^  and  delivnrad  over  to  the  McIesMUticaJ  Judge ;  lo  that  ttie  chtrek  alone  took  cog<- 
nisanoe  of  the  oflbnoe.  Under  this  regulation,  a  oorrupt  priesthood  might  be  guilty  of  (he 
greatest  enormities,  with  no  human  power  to  bring  the  omnders  to  justtee.  OriglaaUy  tha 
benefit  of  clergy  was  allowed  to  those  only  who  were  of  the  derieal  order ;  but  in  proeess  of 
time  it  was  extended  to  all  who  could  read ;  such  persons  being  accounted  in  thoae  days  at 
Igaorance,  worthy  of  belonging  to  the  clerical  order.  A  large  number  of  petty  offlbneea  wivt 
tioen  punishable  wUh  deaSi  to  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  plead  the  benefit  of  deigy. 
— (Vor  the  various  modWnattons  and  changM  which  the  laws  relating  to  benefit  of  cleinr  haie 
uademfDe,  and  their  InflotDQei  in  fcrmlng  the  present  peaal  code  of  England,  sM  TtrifkitiiM 
Book  rv ,  chap.  zzviU.) 
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tk  ean  and  aiteniion  bestowed  upon  them.    Laws  were  made  ahalybib. 

KpuDit  the  expertation  of  gold  and  aiWer,  and  against  the  ezpor-  ' 

titianof  hones:  prioes  were  affixed  to  woollen  oloth,  to  caps  and 

Utsj  and  the  wages  of  laborers  were  regolated  by  law.    In  the  oomrimpot' 

fbUowing  reign  these  ni^ost  regnlaticms  were  greatly  extended,  al-    ^*^  '*■'*■ 

thoQgh  in  many  instances  it  was  impossible  to  enfbroe  them.  Laws 

Vflre  made  to  prohibit  Inxnry  in  apparel,  bat  without  much  effect : 

s  itatute  was  enaoted  to  fix  the  price  of  beef  pork,  mutton,  and 

▼til :  and  laws  were  passed  to  preTent  the  people  from  abandoning 

tillage  sad  throwing  their  lands  into  pasturage. 

18.  ^The  appaarent  necessity  for  this  latter  law  arose  from  the  ef-  i-  ^^"^f^^ 
ftetsoffonDer  paitial  and  uigust  enactments,  which fbrbade  the  SSSiSu^ 
exportation  of  grain  and  encouraged  that  of  wooL    So  ^^rnicious  ^iff^it^ 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  this  system,  although  lucra-    ^<^^^* 
tire  to  the  large  landholders,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
vool,  that  the  beggaiy  and  diminished  population  of  the  poorer 
daases  were  its  consequences.    ^During  the  reign  of  Edwanl  VI^  a  Lme  reia 
a  law  was  made  by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from  making  nmli^ctun 
doth,  onless  he  had  serred  an  apprentioeship  of  seven  years.  This     ^  cMh 
lav,  after  having  occasioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufiMstures, 
nd  the  ruin  of  several  towns,  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Rign  of  Mary^  but  it  is  surprising  that  it  was  renewed  during  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth. 

19.  The  loan  of  <»ipital  for  commercial  uses  was  virtually  prohibit-  a  ^JJ"**^ 
ed  by  the  severe  laws  which  were  enacted  against  taking  interest  fbr      taS  ^ 
maaevj  which  was  then  denominated  usury ;  all  evasive  contracts,     monm/- 
by  which  profits  could  be  made  ftt)m  the  loan  of  money,  were  cara- 

folly  guarded  against,  and  even  the  profits  of  exchange  were  pro- 

biUtca  as  saToring  of  usury.    It  was  not  until  154d,  during  the 

Tain  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  first  lej^  interest  was  Imovm 

in  England,  but  so  strong  were  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against 

the  law  that  it  was  repealed  in  the  following  reign  of  Edwara  the 

Sixth*  and  not  firmly  established  until  1571,  in  the  reign  of 

Elizabeth,  when  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent. 

*An  evidence  of  the  increasing  advance  of  commercial  prosperity  «.  jmmnm 

is  exhibited  in  the  fhct  that  in  1624  the  rate  of  interest  was  redu-  ^SSmi^ 

oed  to  eight  per  cent. ;  in  1672  to  six  per  cent. ;  and  finally,  in  1714, 

the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  reduced  to  five 

percent. 

20.  ^One  of  the  greatest  checks  to  industry  during  most  of  the  *:_M»riom 
rixteenth  century  was  the  erection  of  numerous  corporationfl^  which  ^'^ 
aaaeted  laws  for  their  own  benefit  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  often  confining  particular  manufactures,  or  branches 
of  oommeroe,  to  particular  towns  or  incorporated  companies  and 

excluding  the  open  country  in  general.    'As  an  example  or  the „_  .  ^ 

powers  which  these  monopolies  had  been  allowed  to  exercise,  it  ^SJifSS?' 
nay  be  mentioned  that  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  in  wwgggg^i 
London,  had,  by  their  own  authority,  debarred  all  other  merchants    <•  iirai  irfw 
from  trading  to  certain  foreign  ports,  without  the  payment,  fr«m 

each  individual,  of  nearly  seventy  pounds  sterling  for  the  priv- 
flege. 

21.  TMany  cities  of  England  then  impoeed  tolls  at  their  gates ;  t.  iWcy 
and  the  cities  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  situated  on  the  river  JJJJjJJ*^ 
Severn,  had  assumed  and  long  exercised  the  authority  of  exacting       culm 

a  tiibate  on  the  navigation  of  that  stream.    Some  of  these  corpo 

* WetidClutaiiding  tiM  laws  against  usarjr.  money  wu  Keretly  laBDed  et fhis  tliB»- 
■MBMier  iBtuMt  dttring  Ch«  roign  of  Bdwaxd  the  Sixth  being  fourtsen  per  eeni. 
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ANALYSIS,  rate  powers  were  abrogated  by  Henry  YII.^  and,  as  a  partial  oheok 
*"  to  fiirther  abuses,  a  law  was  enaoted  by  parUaraent  that  oorpor»> 

tions  flhoald  not  make  any  by-laws  without  the  ooaseat  of  thres 
'of  the  chief  officers  of  states    But  daring  the  reign  of  Edwari. 
VI.  the  city  corporations,  which,  by  a  former  law,  had  been  abol- 
ished so  far  as  to  admit  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  trades  be- 
yond the  city  limits,  were  again  closed,  and  every  one  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  corporation  was  thus  prohibited  tnm  fbllow- 
ing  the  trade  or  profession  of  his  choice.    Such  restrictions  woold 
now  be  deemed  exceedingly  tyrannical  under  any  goremment,  and 
totally  at  Tariance  with  sound  principles  of  polit)<»l  economy. 
*^JJ«*«Y.        22.  ^Several  laws  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIL  and 
/eneHjin'    Henry  YIII.  for  the  encouragement  of  archery,  show  on  what  the 
srmt,  f-o.     defence  of  the  kingdom  was  then  thought  to  depend.     Every  man 
was  required  to  have  a  bow;  and  targets,  to  exercise  the  skill  of 
the  archers,  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  every  parish,  on  grounds 
set  apart  for  shooting  exercises.    In  the  use  of  the  bow  the  Eng- 
lish excelled  all  oth&r  European  nations.    Fire-arms,  smaller  than 
cannon,  were  then  unknown  in  Europe,  although  gunpowder  had 
been  used  during  two  centuries.^ 
s.  Thi  Enf-       23.  sThe  beginning  of  the  English  navy  dates  back  only  to  the 
t^iyTlme!!  ^^^^  ^^  Henry  the  SeTenth.    It  is  said  that  Henry  himself  ex- 
pended fourteen  thousand  pounds  in  building  one  ship,  called  the 
Great  Harry.    Before  that  time,  when  the  sovereign  wanted  a  fleet, 
he  had  no  expedient  but  to  hire  or  press  the  ships  of  the  mer- 
chants.   Even  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  naw,  was 
obliged  to  hire  ships  from  some  of  the  German  cities  and  Italian 
SGyvort^ftfi-  states.    >But  Elizabeth,  early  in  her  reign,  put  the  navy  upon  a 
SS£lX    ^®'*®''  footing,  by  building  several  ships  of  her  own,  and  by  en- 
couraging the  merchants  to  build  large  trading  vessels,  which,  on 
occasion,  were  converted  into  ships  of  war.    So  greatly  did  Eliza- 
beth increase  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  that  she  was  styled 
by  her  subjects  the  "  Restorer  of  navid  glory,  and  Glueen  of  the 
northern  seas." 
4.  If  amdi-       24.  «Yet  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,*  only  two 
^^Sm^S^    ^"^  "'  ^^^^  centuries  ago,  the  entire  navy  of  England  consuted  of 
£<iMM*.    only  forty-two  vessels,  and  the  number  of  guns  only  seven  hun- 
a.  March  94,  dred  and  fifty-four.    ^JBut  the  population  of  England,  and  indeed 
s  PoDiSiiitiM  ^  "^  European  states  at  that  period,  was  probably  much  less  than 
iffSllflSSt  at  the  present  day.   Although  some  writers  assert  that  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions, yet  Sir  Edward  Coke  stated,  in  the  house  of  conunoos,  in 
1621,  that  he  had  been  employed,  with  chief-justice  Popham,  to 
take  a  survey  of  all  the  people  or  England,  and  that  they  found 
the  entire  population  to  amount  to  only  nine  hundred  thoiuand 
Two  centuries  later  the  entire  population  of  England  numbered 
more  than  twelve  millions, 
•r  Prarnr*-       25.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  prerogatives  claimed  and  exer 
JSSJigiwtf  oised  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  during  the  first  period  of  oni 
England,    history,  present  an  interesting  sul^ect  of  inquiry  *,  as,  by  oomp** 

*  It  1b  bdlweA  that  gunpowder  hbs  known  in  Ohlna  at  a  verj  early  period,  but  H  was 
invented  in  Snrope  in  the  jvax  1S20  by  Bartholomew  Schwarts,  a  Qerman  monk.  It  la  knowa, 
however,  tliat  the  compoei^ion  of  gunpowder  was  described  by  Roger  Baoon  in  a  treatise  wifU 
ten  by  him  tn  1280. — ^Klng  Bdward  the  Third  made  use  of  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Cres^y  la 
1846,  and  at  the  sisge  of  Oalals  in  1347.  The  flxst  nse  of  shells  thrown  ttmn.  mortars  was  la 
1406,  when  Naples  was  besieged  by  CJiarles  the  Eighth  of  France.  Muskets  were  first  used  lift 
tlw  asfe  of  BlMge  in  IfiSl.  iS  first  muskets  were  vsxy  bea^— could  not  be  used  without  a  rstfl 
—and  were  flred  by  mateh'locks.  Viro-Iooks  w«rs  first  used  la  Snglaad  during  the  civil  waa 
In  iha  idJi^  ^Charles  the  Vlrst. 
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rii^  ihi&m.  witli  the  powers  of  suooeeding  princes,  we  are  enabled  analysis. 

to  traoe  the  gradual  encroachraoncs  upon  the  kingly  autko«4ty,  and ' 

the  corresponding  advanoement  of  ciTil  rights,  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  fforernment.  ^One  of  the  most  obnoxious  instramecls  of  t.  Courts 
tyranny  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  ooart  c^ei^^?* 
of  the  Slar  Chamber^  an  ancient  oourt,  founded  on  the  principles 
ef  the  common  law,  but  the  powers  of  which  were  increased  by 
aet  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  a  d^ree 
wholly  ineompatiole  with  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

26.  n'his  court,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  realm,  and  entirely  vn-  s.  ^^^^^ 
der  tbe  influence  of  the  monarch,  oonsisted  of  the  privy  counsellors  ^^h^JSSI^ 
of  the  king,  together  with  two  Judges  of  the  courts  of  oomnK>n  law,  dmetar^ 
who  deciucd  cases  without  the  interventioa  of  a  jury,    its  charao-    <'^^'"'* 
ter  is  well  described  by  lord  Clarendon,  who  says  that  ^  its  power 
extended  to  the  asserting  of  all  proclamations  and  orders  of  state ; 

to  the  Tindicating  of  illegal  commissions,  and  srants  of  monopolies ; 
holding  for  honorable  t^t  which  pleased,  and  for  just  that  which 
profited :  being  a  court  of  law  to  determine  civil  rights,  and  a 
court  of  revenue  to  e:irioh  the  treasury ;  eigoining  obedience  ta 
arbitrary  euactments,  by  fines  and  imprisonments ;  so  that  by  its 
numerous  agressions  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  Y&rj  fonn- 
dations  of  right  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.'' 

27.  'Yet  notwithstanding  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  thisooart^  ''J'^^JIlJS^ 
and  the  immense  power  it  gave  to  the  royal  prerogative  it  was  long  lorngptHoA. 
deemed  a  necessary  appendage  of  the  government,  anil,  at  a  later 

day,  its  utility  was  highly  extolled  by  such  boa  as  Lord  Bacon. 

<Tbiis  court  continued,  with  gradually  inoreasing  anthority,  for  i.u»4»M- 

more  than  a  century  after  the  reig^  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  if       ^*^^ 

was  finally  abolished  in  1641,  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 

to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation. 

23.  ^During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  royal  prerogative  s.  Tfm  remt 
was  carried  to  its  greatest  excess,  and  its  encroachments  were  legal-  S^^?n?/S 
ized  by  an  not  of  Parliament,  which  declared  that  the  king's  pro-     mgn  of 
damatioa  should  have  all  ^e  force  of  the  most  positive  law.    <Lin-    ^E^fiu!^ 
gtird,  the  Catholic  historian  of  England^  a.«erts,  that,  alchoagh  at  «.  At^trti^ 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  there  existed  a  spirit  ''^{^f^ 
of  ft«edom,  which,  on  several  occasions,  defeated  the  arbitrary  'iion  to  /Mt 
measures  of  the  oourt^  ye^  before  the  death  of  Henry,  the  king  had     fubjtet. 
grown  into  a  despot,  and  the  people  had  sunk  into  a  nation  of 
tiares. 

29.  TThe  causes  of  this  change  are  ascribed  to  the  obsequiousness  7-  T?»  ona 
cf  the  parliaments ;  the  assumption,  by  the  king,  of  ecclesiastical      Sang*. 
aupremacyj  as  head  of  the  chur^ ;  and  the  servility  of  the  two  reli- 
gious parties  which  di?  tded  the  nation,  each  of  which,  jealous  of 

the  other,  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  kit^r^  submitted  to  his  caprices, 
aad  became  the  obsequious  slaves  of  his  pleasure.    *Edward  the  arteprsrof^ 
Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  possessed  nearly  the  same  legal  powers  S^^sd 
u  iheir  faUier  Henry  the  Eighth  *,  but  Elizabeth  had  the  policy     wurtiOie 
not  to  exert  all  the  authority  vested  in  the  crown,  unless  for  impor-  ^^SHiSuS' 
tant  purposes.    All  these  sovereigns,  however,  exercised  the  most        ^tth. 
arbitrary  power  in  religious  matters,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  the  Reformation. 

30.  >lt  should  be  remembered  that  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  t,Tfui  Tudar 
Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  were  the  five  •ovtret^iu. 
BOTercupis  of  the  house  of  Tudor.    **A  comparative  view  of  the  state  lo  Omvan 
of  the  English  government  daring  their  reigns,  embracing  the  whole  ^ngil^j^ 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  period  of  American  hlstorr,  may    ruif  tfidr 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  "^'^ 

19 
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31.  lAll  the  Tador  princes  possessed  little  less  than  absolute  powef 
over  the  Utcs^  libeiiy,  and  property  of  their  sal^jectSj  because  al! 
laws  were  inferior  to  the  royal  prerogatiye,  which  might  at  any 
tima  be  exerted,  in  a  thousand  different  ways^  to  condemn  the  in- 
nocent or  screen  tiie  guiky.  <The  soyereigns  befbre  the  Tudor 
princes  were  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  barons;  those  after 
them  by  the  power  of  the  people,  exercised  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  branch  of  the  English  Parliament,  ^et  under  the 
baronial  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  system,  ihe  people  had  less  liberty 
than  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Tudor  princes.  This  may 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  statements,  that  Henry  the 
Seyenth,  and  the  succeeding  Tudor  princes,  greatly  extended  tho 
powers  of  the  royal  prerogatire,  and  yet  that  their  reigns  were 
more  fayorable  than  those  of  former  princes  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  <An  absolute  aristocracy  is  even  more  dangerous  to  civil 
lib^ty  than  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  former  is  the  aggregate 
power  of  many  tyrants :  the  latter,  the  power  of  but  one. 

32. 50f  the  plain,  or  rather  rude  way  of  living  among  the  people 
of  England  during  the  first  period  of  our  history,  we  shall  give  a 
sketch  from  an  historian*  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
^This  writer,  speaking  of  the  increase  of  luxuries,  and  of  the  many 
good  gifts  fbr  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence, says :  ^  There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  wher« 
I  remain,  who  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvelously  futered  in 
England  within  their  sound  remembrance.  ^One  is  the  multitude 
of  chimneys  lately  erected ;  whereas,  in  their  young  days,  there 
were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most  country  towns,-^ 
the  fire  being  made  against  the  wall,  &nd  the  smoke  escaping  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof. 

33.  s^  The  second  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  great  amendment  of 
lodgings ;  fbr,  said  they,  our  fhthers,  and  we  ourselves,  have  lain 
full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  with  a  light  covering,  and  a  good 
round  log  under  our  head,  instead  of  a  bolster.  If  the  good  man 
of  the  house  had  a  mattrass,  and  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head, 
upon,  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town. 
Pillows  were  thought  meet  only  for  sick  women ;  and  as  fbr  ser- 
vants, if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them  it  was  well,  for  seldom  had 
they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws 
that  oft  ran  through  the  canvass  on  which^hey  rested. 

34.  ^  The  third  thing  of  which  our  fhthers  tell  us  is  the  exchange 
of  wooden  platters  for  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  for  silver  or  tin. 
For  so  common  were  all  sorts  of  wooden  vessels  in  old  time,  that  a 
man  should  hardly  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  in  a  good  farmer's 
house.'  ^Again  we  are  told  that  *  In  times  past  men  were  con- 
tented to  dwell  in  houses  of  willow,  so  that  the  use  of  the  oak  was, 
in  a  manner,  dedicated  whoUy  to  churches,  princes'  palaces,  navi- 
gation, &c ;  but  now  willow  is  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak  any 
where  regarded:  and  yet,  see  the  change:  for  when  our  houses 
were  built  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men ;  but  now  that  our 
houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become 
willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore  alter- 
ation. 

35.  "^  In  former  times  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient  de- 
fence to  keep  the  house  in  safety ;  but  now  the  assurance  of  the 
timber  must  defend  the  house  from  robbing,  ^^js^ow  have  we  man:} 
chimneys,  and  yet  our  tender  bodies  complain  of  rheums,  colds  wnd 


«  HoUingthtd. 
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cstajxhs:  tlien  our  fires  were  made  in  recesses  against  the  waSs,  akalysu. 

and  our  heads  did  neyer  ache.    For  as  the  smoke,  in  those  days, ■* 

was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the 
Kouse^  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man 
and  his  fiunily  from  rheomaiisms  and  colds,  wherewith,  as  then, 
Tery  few  were  acquainted.' 

36.  ^By  another  writer  of  the  same  period  we  are  infbrmed  that  1  cuy  fttiiU> 
*  the  greatest  part  of  the  cities  and  ^ood  towns  of  England  then  con-  fJSS^im 
sisted  only  of  timber,  cast  oyer  with  thick  clay,  to  keep  out  the     nobiStn. 
wind.'    The  same  author  adds  that  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility 

were  oommonly  built  of  brick  or  stona  and  that  glass  windows 
were  then  beginning  to  be  used  in  England.  The  floors  of  the  best 
liouses  were  of  day,  strewed  with  rushes. 

37.  *We  are  infbrmed  that,  "  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  the  nobility.  ^^SSTiiL 
genti%  and  students,  ordinarily  dined  at  eleyen,  before  noon,  ana  ^^S^fJJIr 
supped  at  fire.    The  merchants  dinedj  and  supped,  seldom  before 

twelve,  at  noon,  and  six,  at  night,  especially  in  Lonaon.  The  hus- 
bandmen dined  also  at  high  noon,  as  they  called  it,  and  sapped  at 
eeren  or  eight"  We  are  told  by  Hume,  that  Froissard  mentions 
waiting  on  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  latter  hi^  supped. 

3S.  3In  reference  to  the  growing  lateness  of  the  hours  in  his  time,  s.  Orourmm 
Hume  has  the  following  remarks :  "  It  w  hard  to  tell,  why,  all  over  ^%SlSun 
the  world,  as  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious,  the  hours  become 
later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amusements  that  push  on  the  hours  gradu- 
ally 1  or  are  the  people  of  fashion  better  pleased  with  the  secrecy 
and  silence  of  nocturnal  hours,  when  the  industrious  vulgar  are 
gone  to  rest  ?  In  rude  ages  men  have  but  few  amusements  and 
oocnpatlons,  but  what  daylight  affords  them." 

39.  ^It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  <  JSu^A 
that  apricots,  melons,  and  currants,  were  cultivated  in  EngUnd,  ^**iurrafM. 
when  they  were  introduced  from  the  island  of  Zante.    ^Hume  as-     5  Edihu 
serts  that  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  edible  roots,  were  first       "''^' 
introduced  about  the  same  period  j  but  from  other  and  older  writers 

it  appears  that  these  fruits  of  the  garden  had  been  formerly  known 

and  cultivated,  but  afterwards  neglected.    ^The  first  turkeys  seen  e.  Turkey, 

in  Europe  were  imported  from  America  by  Cabot,  on  his  return 

from  his  first  voyage  to  the  western  world. 

40.  ■'Some  of  the  early  colonists  sent  to  Virginia  by  Raleigh,  having  f-  J^^^fJJ,** 
contracted  a  relish  for  tobacco,  an  herb  which  the  Indians  esteemed      "* 
their  principal  medicine,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  it  to  England, 

and  taught  the  use  of  it  to  their  countrymen.  The  use  of  the 
^*  filthy  weed"  soon  became  almost  universal,  creating  a  new  appe- 
tite in  human  nature,  and  forming,  eventuaUy,  an  important  branch 
of  commerce  between  England  and  her  American  colonies.  It  is 
said  that  Clueen  Elizabethherself,  in  the  close  of  her  life,  became 
one  of  Raleigh's  pupils  in  the  accomplishment  of  smoking.^    ^The  8.TAe  powo. 


*  One  day,  m  ahe  wm  pArteking  this  Indalgence,  Baleigh  betted  wltii  her  that  he  oonld 
Mcertafai  ttie  weight  of  the  smoke  that  should  issue  In  a  giren  time  from  her  miO^^ty's  month. 
For  thifl  porpoee,  he  weighed  first  the  tobacco,  and  afterwards  the  ashen  left  in  the  pipe,  and 
aaifgnod  the  diflerenee  aa  the  weight  of  the  smoke.  The  queen  acknowled]^  that  he  had 
pined  his  bet ;  adding  Uiat  she  believed  he  waa  the  only  alchemist  who  had  ever  snooeeded 
m  turning  smoke  into  gold. — Stlth. 

It  appean  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  a  custom  first  observed  among  the  nadTei  of  Amer- 
ica, WM  at  fiiat  called  by  the  whites,  "  drinking  tobacco."  Thus  in  the  account  giTen  by  the 
P^ymooth  pecmle  of  their  first  conferenee  with  Maasaaolt,  it  in  said,  "  behind  his  back  hung  a 
Httb  bag  or  tobacco,  which  be  drank,  and  gare  us  to  drink."  Among  the  records  of  the  Ply- 
toooth  eokny  fl>r  the  year  1646  is  found  an  entry,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  draw 
■p  aa  ordar  concerning  the  disorderly  drinking  of  tobacco." 
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ANALYftn.  potftio,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  nonrishine  species  of  regt^* 
■  ble  food,  ma  first  brought  firom  America  into  Ireland  in  the  yea* 

1565;  bat  it  was  fifty  years  later  before  this  Talnable  root  waA 
much  cultlTated  in  England. 
I.  ]MMfa4-       41.  ^Nor  should  we  neglect  to  mention  the  indebtedness  which 
^iiw^h'^  America  owes  to  Europe.  Besides  a  race  of  ciyilized  men,  the  former 
rop€.       has  received  flrom  the  latter  a  breed  of  domestic  animals.    Oxen^ 
horses,  and  sheep  were  unknown  in  America  until  they  were  intro- 
duced l^  the  EngliiUi,  French,  Dutch  and  Swed^  into  their  respeo- 
tiTO  settlements.    Bees  were  imported  by  the  English.    The  In- 
dians, who  had  never  seen  these  insects  before,  gave  them  the  name 
of  English  Jlies^  and  used  to  say  to  each  other,  when  a  swarm  of 
bees  appeared  in  the  woods,  ^  Brothers,  it  is  time  for  us  to  depart^ 
flat  the  white  people  are  coming." 
&  pBdfael         42.  BAbout  the  year  1577,  during  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  pooket- 
*J"|^J*:     watches  were  first  brought  into  England  from  Germany.    ^Soon 
a.  Otmhm.    after^.the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  ArundeL 
Before  this  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occasions,'rode  on  horseback. 
«•  OjnyJ'jf  behind  her  chamberlain.    <The  mail  began  to  be  regularly  carriea 
qftmmau.   ^^  ^  ^^^  routes,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  alUiough  but  few 
post  offices  were  established  until  1635,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First, — fifteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
t.  AfHeom       43.  Bit  was  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  African  slave 
•teMfrodc   trade  was  first  introduced  into  England;  and  as  that  inhuman 
traffic  afterwards  entailed  such  evils  upon  our  own  country,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  in  this  place  a  brief  acoount  of  its  origin. 
«.  £arhfjf»>       *As  early  as  1503  a  few  African  slaves  were  sent  into  the  New 
^jJSSfeo^  World  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
Afiurieabif  and  eight  vears  later  Ferdinand  of  Spain  permitted  their  importa- 
'^i^ST^    ^^^°  ^^  ^^®  Spanish  colonies  in  greater  numbers,  with  the  design 
of  substituting  their  labor  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  less  hardy 
natives  of  America.  But  on  his  death  the  regent,  cardinal  Ximenes, 
discarded  this  policy,  and  the  traffic  ceased. 
7.  PoUe^  qf       44.  ^A  few  years  later,  aft^r  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  the  worthy 
giSi^SS^  Las  Casas,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Indian  race,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  aboriginal  Americans  from  the  yoke 
of  bondage  which  his  countrymen  had  imposed  upon  them,  but  not 
perceiving  the  iniquity  of  r«iucing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery,  nn 
der  the  plea  of  thereby  restoring  liberiy  to  another,  urged  upon 
his  monarch,  Charles  the  Fifth,  then  king  of  Spain,  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  into  America,  to  supply  the  Spanish  plantations. 
Unfortunately,  the  plan  of  Las  Casas  was  adopted,  and  the  trade 
in  slaves  between  Africa  and  America  was  brought  into  a  regular 
form  by  the  royal  sanction, 
a  Noble  «-       45.  ^Charles  however  lived  long  enough  to  repent  of  what  he  had 
a!SfSL%u  ^^^  inconsiderately  done,  and  in  his  later  years  he  put  a  stop  to 
MfM,  am9    the  slave  trade,  by  an  order  that  all  slaves  in  his  American  domin- 
'^'^^^      ions  should  bo  free.    This  order  was  subsequently  defeated  by  his 
a.  1050.      voluntary  surrender^  of  the  crown  to  his  son,  and  his  retirement 
into  a  monastery ;  and  under  his  successors  the  trade  was  carried 
a  Tfietkne  on  with  renewed  vigor.    'Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France,  who  al 
•■^JJJJJ"^  first  opposed  the  slave  trade  from  conscientious  scruples,  was 
ffVvNCf.      finally  induced  to  encourage  it  under  the  persuasion  that  the  rea- 
diest way  of  converting  the  negroes  was  by  transplanting  them  to 
Ml  In  finr*   ^^®  colonies ;  a  plea  by  which  all  the  early  apologists  of  the  slave 
land.       trade  attempted  to  vindicate  its  practice.*    Mn  ^gland,  also,  thf 

*  It  has  rfnoebeen  nifed  In  Juftifloatlon  of  tbit  trRde,  that  th<we  made  davet  w$n  giMweTQ 
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laiqiiilgf  «f  fh»  traffic  wa*  at  first  oonoeoled  by  similar  pious  pre-  akaltmb 


46.  'The  celebrated  seaman,  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins,  afterwards  created  i. 
fklmiral  and  treasurer  of  the  British  navy,  was  the  first  English-  ^'SflLk^ 
nan  who  engsged  in  the  slaye  trade.    Playing  conceiyed  the  pro-    hrmek  qf 
jeefe  of  transplanting  Africans  to  America^  he  communicated  his    *^*tr££'* 
plan  to  eeyeral  of  his  opulent  countrymeuj  who^  perceiying  the  yast 
cmfti  went  that  might  be  deriyed  from  it,  eagerly  JoinS  him  in 
tha  enterprise.    'In  1562  he  sailed  for  Africa,  and  haying  reached  t  f^*^ 
Siena  Leone  he  began  to  traflGtc  with  the  natiy«L  in  the  usual  artlclea  ^^S^^ 
af  barter,  taking  oooaaion  in  the  meantime  to  g^ye  them  glowing  de- 
aeriptionsef  tbeooontry  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  to  contrast  its 
beaatyand  feiiUit jwith  thepoyerty  and  barrennessof  their  own  land. 

47.  ^Finding  that  they  listened  to  him  with  implicit  belief,  he  as-  aTHinotiMt 
sored  then  that  if  any  of  theoA  were  willing  to  oooompany  him  on  'JgJ^JJJ*?? 
his  yoyaee,  ih^  should  partake  of  all  the  adyantages  of  the  beau-       hbn. 
tiAil  oountry  to  which  he  would  conduct  them,  as  a  recompense  ftr 

the  nwderate  and  easy  labor  which  they  should  giye  in  return. 
Thjree  hundred  of  these  unsuspecting  negroes,  ensnared  by  the  ar- 
ttfiees  of  Uie  white  strangers,  and  captiyated  by  the  European  or- 
naments and  luxuries  spread  before  them,  were  thus  persuaded  to 
aensenft  to  essbark  for  Hispaniola. 

48.  «0n  the  night  prerious  to  their  departure  they  were  attacked  4.  MiM  «»> 
by  a  hcatile  tribe,  and  Hawkins,  hastening  to  their  assistance,  re-       '"^ 
pulsed  the  assaHants,  and  took  a  number  of  them  prisoners^  wnom 

he  eonyeyed  on  board  his  yessels.    <The  next  day  he  sailed  witili  s.  Tibs  wr- 
his  miied  cargo,  and  during  theyoyage,  treated  bis  yoluntary  cap-       ^"^ 
tiyes  with  mnch  greater  kindness  than  he  exercised  towards  the 
otherSb    *In  Hispaniola  he  disposed  of  the  whole  cargo  to  great  #.  wroHOgm 
adyantage,  and  endeayored  to  inculoate  on  the  purdiasers  of  the  fft^mrw. 
negroes  the  same  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  them,  which  he 
himself  had  obsenred.    But  he  had  now  placed  the  Africans  be- 
yond his  own  supenrision,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  paid  for  all 
at  the  same  rate,  treated  all  as  slay es,  without  any  distinction. 

49.  'On  the  return*  of  Hawkins  to  England,  the  wealth  which  he  7.  Jutvm  <tf 
brought  with  him  excited  uniyersal  interest  and  curiosity  re-  ^^SSSi^ 
speetiag  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  obtained.    >When  it    ^  ^  ^^ 
was  known  that  he  had  been  transporting  Africans  to  America,  %,  pvMiaM. 
there  to  become  seryants  or  slayes  to  the  Spaniards,  the  public  ^<gy»< 
feeling  was  excited  against  the  barbarity  of  the  traffic,  and  Haw-  ^'SSSa 
kina  was  summoned  to  siye  an  account  of  his  proceedings  before 

the  queen,  who  declared,  that,  <^if  any  of  the  Africans  had  been 
carried  away  without  their  own  consent,  it  would  be  detestable, 
and  call  down  the  yengeance  of  Heayen  upon  the  undertakers.'' 
'Hawkins  assured  her  that  none  of  the  natiyes  had  been  carried  ^SS^ 
away  by  him  by  compulsion,  nor  would  be  in  future,  except  such  ^'^^ 
as  should  be  taken  in  war :  and  it  appears^  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
yince  her  of  the  justice  of  his  policy  *,  declaring  it  an  act  of  nu- 
ibaoity  to  carry  men  from  a  worse  condition  to  a  better ;  troTct  a 

MjidtM  (aJcon  In  tmttle  by  their  ooantrymen,  ami  that  by  pcurcfaafling  them  Uw  UfM  of  so 
muxf  famiMHi  ciTtnrea  w»re  ssTed,  who  would  othenriae  have  been  sncriflced  to  th«  implaoable 
imengie  of  tfae  vioton.  But  this  aoertloii  ii  reftited  by  the  fact  that  it  wu  not  until  long  afttr 
IIm  eommflneement  of  the  Afttoui  alaTe  trade  that  we  read  of  the  dJflbftmt  negro  nations 
Baking  war  npon  eneh  other  and  telling  their  captives.  Mr.  Brue,  principal  director  of  the 
•axij  Freaeh  African  slave  Company^  says,  "  The  Siuopeans  were  fw  from  iw^iiiig  to  ael  as 

sting  CO  ' 


among  the  negroes ;  wl^ch  would  he  acting  contrary  to  their  Interaets ;  dnoOi 
ih«9iabart]»Bwan,themocieslaTeaimeproo«i«d."  Bomaa,  aaoUur  wrttar,  ^Mreetot- oftha 
ftakh  Oompaay,  says,  **  One  of  the  ftnner  directors  gave  laargs  rams  of  moosy  so  dM  1 
ef  oiM  nation,  to  budnoe  thsm  to  attack  aoma  of  the  naighboclng  tcibea  " 
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AIIALT81S.  State  of  pagan  barbarism,  to  the  enjoyment  of  tbc  blesrings  of 

• Christianity  and  ciyiiization. 

I.  Bteond  50.  »In  1564  Hawkins  sailed'  with  two  vessels  on  a  second  voyag* 
JW^^  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  during  the  passage  an  English  ship  of 
f^Lw^  war  joined  the  expedition.  aOn  their  arriral  at  Sierra  Leone,  th« 
oU  style,  negroes  were  found  shy  and  reserved.  As  none  of  their  oompan- 
hSi^Jf^  ions  had  returned  from  the  first  voyage,  they  began  to  sosjpeet 
^  that  the  English  had  killed  and  devoured  them,  and  no  persuasion 

iL^tfiorf  to  oonld  induoe  a  seoond  company  to  embark.  ^The  crew  of  the  ship 
'i5i?***"  of  war  then  proposed  a  resort  to  violent  measures,  and  in  this  they 
were  seconded  by  the  sailors  under  the  command  of  Hawkins  him- 
self, and  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  latter,  who  cited 
the  express  commands  of  the  queen,  and  appealed  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  against  snch  lawless  barbarity,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  put  their  purpose  in  execution ;  observing  probably,  no 
difference  between  the  monkl  guilt  of  calm  treachery  and  undis- 
guised yiolenee. 
i.  nurmuu,  61.  < After  several  attacks  upon  the  natives,  in  which  maay  lives 
were  lost  on  both  sides,  the  ships  were  at  length  flreighted  with  caur- 
goes  of  human  beings,  who  were  borne  away  to  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  there,  for  no  crime  but  the  misfortune  of  their  weakness,  and 
with  no  other  motive,  or  plea  of  exouse,  than  the  avaariee  of  their 
captors,  were  consigned  to  endless  slavery. — sSuch  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  branch  of  the  African  slave  trade.  The 
infhuny  of  its  origin  rests  upon  the  Old  World :  the  evils  which  it 
has  entailed  are  at  this  day  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of  the  New. 
a  hngorumee  62.  *The  importance  of  the  Rrformation,  as  oonnected  not  only 
m^^^,  with  the  history  of  Enghmd  at  this  period,  but  with  the  advance  of 
civilization,  true  religion,  and  republican  principles,  throughout  all 
subsequent  history,  requires  from  us  some  account  of  its  origin, 
nature,  and  progress. 

7.  ReHgUma  53.  'At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  was  the 
"reSafrS*  Catholic  religion  the  only  rdigion  known  in  England,  but  also 
ke^nningtd'  throughout  all  Europe;  and  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  that  religion, 
'  '^*eS!SSv^  ^^  recently  assumed  to  himself  both  spiritual  and  temporal  power 

over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, — granting  the  extreme  regions 

8.  La»t  exer^  of  the  earth  to  whomsoever  he  plcas^.    'The  last  exercise  of  his 
^Si^n^    supreme  power  in  worldly  matters,  was  the  granting  to  the  king 

pmm  tern-  of  Portugal  all  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Non  in  Africa ; 

parol  power.  ^^  ^^  ^^le  king  of  Spain,  all  the  countries  to  the  westward  of  that 

limit ;  an  act  which,  according  to  some,  completed  in  his  person  the 

diaracter  of  Antichrist,  or  "  that  man  of  sin,  sitting  in  the  temple 

of  God,  and  showing  himself  as  God."* 

t.  UnUfertai      54.  ^At  this  time  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  papal  power;  all 

^"^IffScy^i^  heresies  had  been  suppressed — all  heretics  exterminated ;  and  all 

M^^^J»«    Christendom  was  quietly  reposing  in  a  unity  of  faith,  rites,  and 

"•**"'"*'''*  ceremonies,  and  supinely  acquiescing  in  the  numerous  absurdities 

inculcated  by  the  "  head  of  the  church,"  when,  in  1517,  a  single  in- 

dividual  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  reigning  empire  of 

superstition, — the  power  of  which  has  ever  since  been  declining. 

This  person  was  Martin  Luthek,  a  man  of  high  reputation  for 

sanctity  and  learning,  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Wittem« 

berg  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  a  province  of  Ger^ 

many. 


*  2  TbtM.  2d,  8d,  4tih.<^At  thia  period  the  popes  Ibsred  no  oppoxIHon  to  their  aofihorttv  hi 
jmy  mpeot ;  as  ttia  cmninoliomi  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  r^wd  by  the  Xltl* 
feoMs,  Waldensea,  &e.,  had  bean  entirely  Mippresied. 
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59.  >The  occasion  that  first  enlisted  Lnther  in  oppotftion  to  the  AlfALYSD). 
choToh  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  the  authorized  sale  of  in-  —  ' 

dulgenoes,  or,  a  remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  sins :  a  scheme  itonqfTu' 
which  the  pope,  Leo  X^*  had  adopted^  as  an  expedient  for  replen-   ^^^Z**^ 
iahing  an  exhausted  treasury.    ^Luther  at  first  inyeighed  against  ^^fi^ 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences  only;  still  professing  a  high  respect  vairrogrmt 
fi>r  tbd  apostolic  see,  and  implicit  submission  to  its  authority  j  but  JJ^^SSiSS 
as  he  enlarged  his  obsonration  and  reading,  and  discoTered  new  and  rUm  qf 
abuses  and  errors,  he  b^n  to  doubt  of  the  Pope^s  divine  autho-      vop^ry- 
rity ;  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  his  infallibility  ;t  gradually  abol- 
ished the  use  of  mass,|  auricular  oonfbssion,^  and  the  worship  of 
Images  ;|j  denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,^  and  opposed  the  fast- 
ings in  the  Romish  church,  monastic  yows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy. 

56.  'In  1520,  Zuingllus,  a  man  not  inferior  in  understanding  and  ^  ZubigUm. 
knowledge  to  Luther  himself,  raised  the  standard  of  reform  in 
Switzerland,  aiming  his  doctrines  at  once  to  the  oyerthrow  of  the 

whole  fabric  of  popery.    ^Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuoas  ef-  i.  spread  qf 
forts  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  clergy  to  resist  the  new  fiiith,  '*'^'^"*' 
the  minds  of  men  were  aroused  from  that  lethargy  in  which  they 
had  so  long  slumbered,  and  Protestantism**  spread  rapidly  into 
every  kingdom  of  Europe. 

57.  *In  England  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  secretly  gained    s.  Oaimm 
many  partisans,  as  there  were  still  in  that  kingdom  some  r<Hnains  ^^•£jS> 
of  the  Lollards,tt  a  sect  whose  doctrines  resembled  those  of  Luther.  duertonjiftfM 
But  another,  and  perhaps  more  important  cause,  which  favored  the  Sf'^SI^SHSTi 
Reformation  in  England,  was  the  increased  attention  which  then 


*  This  pop0  'WM  exceedingly  profligate,  and  is  Icnovn  to  hftve  been  a  diflbelierer  In  Chxff 
lUntty  ItMli,  wliieh  he  called  "  A  *ery  profUahU  fabU  for  kim  and  his  predecessors,^* 

t  Tbm  doetxine  of  infaUibUUy^  U  that  of  ^^  entire  exemption  from  UabiUty  to  err." 

t  Mass  eonaists  of  the  ceremonies  and  prajers  used  in  the  Romish  church  at  the  oelebtatlon 
ef  the  eneharist,  or  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ; — embracing  the  supposed  conseeratlon  of 
Che  biead  and  nine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  ofleting  them,  w  transubttoM' 
tiauA,  as  an  explafeOTy  sacrifice  for  the  Uiing  and  the  dead.  ISgh  mass  is  that  sung  by  th« 
choir,  and  oelebeafced  witUthe  assistance  of  Uie  priests :  low  nuus  is  that  in  whioh  tiia  pnyera 
«re  barely  rehearsed  without  singing. 

f  Aurifutar  confession,  in  the  Itomish  church,  Is  a  private  acknowledgment  of  dm  to  a 
piieet.  with  a  view  to  thor  absolution  or  pardon. 

I  The  worship  of  images  uept  into  the  Romish  church  very  gradnallv.  Its  sooroe  orlgl  - 
natsd,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  co&tury.  in  the  custom  of  admitting  pictures  of  taints 
and  martyrs  into  the  churches ;  but,  although  tnen  considered  merely  as  ornaments,  the  prao- 
tiee  met  with  leiy  considerable  opposition.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centiny  imagu 
were  introdooed,  alao  by  way  of  ornament ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  ohnrah 
ontU  the  beginning  of  the  serenth  century,  that  they  were  to  be  used  only  as  helps  to  deootUm^ 
and  not  as  objects  of  worship.  Prote-ttant  writers  assert  that  images  were  worsh^Md,  by  the 
iBfODka  and  the  populace,  as  early  aa  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centiny.  The  Mocmd  oom- 
mandmcnt  fbrbtds  tlie  worship  of  images. 

Y  'Om  doctrine  of  purgatory^  which  has  often  been  misrepresented,  is  believed  In  by  Catho- 
Ues  as  flbUowB :  1st.  All  stns,  however  slight,  will  be  punished  hereafter,  if  not  cancelled  by 
lepentance  here.  2d.  Those  having  Uie  stains  of  the  smaller  sins  only  upon  them  at  death, 
wUl  not  receive  eteraal  punishment.  8d.  fiat  as  none  can  be  admitted  into  heavwi  wiio  ace 
not  purified  from  all  sins,  both  great  and  small,  the  Catholic  believes  that  there  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  some  place  or  state.where  souls,  not  irrecoverably  lost,  may  be  purified  befi>re  their 
■dmittanoe  Into  heaven.  This  state  or  place,  though  not  professing  to  know  what  or  where  It 
to,  the  Oatholie  calls  jMcfgotory.  4th.  U»  also  believes  that  those  that  aie  in  this  place,  being 
the  ttvfng  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  relieved  by  the  prayers  of  their  lUlow  members  hare  on 
eaithfas  also  by  ahns  and  masses,  offered  up  to  Qod,  for  thetr  souls. 

e«  linie  name  ProteOcmts  was  first  given  In  Oermany  to  the  adherents  of  lather,  beesEOse,  In 
16^  a  number  of  the  German  prinoes^and  thirteen  imperial  towns,  protested  aninst  a  decree 
of  Charles  Y.  and  the  diet  of  Spires.  The  term  Protestants  has  since  been  applied  to  all  who 
separate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

ft  The  Lollards  were  a  religious  sect  which  arose  fax  Germany  about  Ihe  be^^nnlng  of  the 
imrteenth  xntoxy.  They  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  and  penances 
f>r  dn.— and  in  other  respects,  dilfered  from  the  church  of  Home.  The  followers  of  the 
WieUllb,  who  also  lived  In  Che  ibaite6n.fh  oentory,  were  lomedmes  tenafft  LoUarA. 
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ANALVaia.  iMgan  to  be  paid  to  duffloal  leuBi&g.  ^At  the  timd  ^  the  disco 
— -    ~-"  ycry  of  America,  English  literature  was  at  a  very  low  ebk  although 
itervuf  at  ^  Almost  every  former  age  some  distingaUhed  men  haa  arisen  to 
£Ae<^4r    dispel  the  gloom  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  rendv their 
^MnSrSi  names  iUu.strioQS.    At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speakius 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  but  reeently  introduced  into  England - 
books  were  still  scarce,  instructors  more  so,  and  learning  had  not 
yet  become  the  road  to  preferment.    The  nobility  in  general  were 
illiterate,  and  despised  rather  than  patronised  learning  aad  learned 
men.    ^'  it  is  enough,''  remarked  one  of  them.  '*  for  noblemen's  sons 
to  wind  their  horn,  and  oariy  their  hawk  fhir,  and  leave  study 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people." 
*•  £j^^^      58.  ^About  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  howerar, 
tOwut  th^    learning  began  to  reyive  in  England.    The  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
tSSuSnSu  S^^^^^  ^^^  excited  public  att-ention,  and  so  diligently  wss  it  culti- 
tixteenth     Tated  by  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  that  the  sixteenth  century 
^^^^n/-     may  very  properly  be  called  the  Latin  age      Both  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  his  distinguished  minister,  cardinal  Wolsey,  wereemi- 
&  G^iefc^^  ncut  patrons  of  cbssical  learning.    ^At  first  the  study  of  Greek 
%t$ed  by  t£»  met  with  great  opposition  firom  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  when,  In 
Ca^/ie     1515,  the  celebrated  Erasmus  published  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
'^'      ment  in  the  original,  it  was  denounced  with  great  bitterness  as  an 
impious  and  dangerous  book,  and  as  tending  to  make  heretics  of 
those  who  studied  it. 
4.  ProbMhis       ^0'  ^And,  indeed,  it  probably  had  that  tendency  ;  for  before  this 
tStituZ^  tune  very  few  of  the  English  theologians  had  made  the  Bible  their 
th*  Bible  tn  Study ;  and  even  the  professors  of  divinity  read  lectures  only  on 
SSiSHgL    ^^^^  select  sentences  from  the  Scriptures,  or  eutopics  expounded 
by  the  ancient  schoolmen.    But  the  study  of  the  Bible  aroused  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  even  among  the  few  who  were  able  to  read  it  in 
the  original ;  as  its  real  doctrines  began  to  be  known,  the  reputa- 
tion of  scholastic  dirinity  diminished ;  the  desire  of  deducing  re- 
ligious opinions  from  the  word  of  God  alone  began  to  prevail }  and 
thus  the  minds  of  men  were  somewhat  prepared  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, even  before  Luther  began  his  career  in  Germany, 
a  ttmry  th»      60.  ^But  Henry  the  Elighth  having  been  educated  in  a  strict  at 
^Snit'iSm  tachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  being  informed  that  Luther 
doctriya  iff  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,*  a  teacher 
'^^^n^  of  theology,  and  the  king's  favorite  author,  he  conceived  so  violent  a 
prejudice  against  the  reformer,  that  he  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  against 
V  ^'"^u  ^^®  doctrines  which  he  inculcated.    ^ A  copy  of  this  work  he  sent 
iiftht  Faith."  ^Q  ^j^^  pope,  who,  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henry's  religious  zeal, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith;  an  appellation 
7.  Pngrtm  of  still  retained  by  the  kings  of  England.    ^To  Henry's  book  Luther 
^^%^2^^    replied  with  asperity,  and  the  public  were  inclined  to  attribute  to 
the  latter  the  victory ;  while  the  controversy  was  only  rendered 
more  important  "bj  the  distinction  given  it  by  the  royal  disputant, 
a  CmmMtfm     61.  ^But  still,  causes  were  operating  in  England  to  extend  the  prin- 
^JSSIjJc    ciP^«3  0^  *^^  Reformation,  and  Henry  himself  was  soon  induced  to 
vrincipUsof  lend  hid  aid  to  their  influence.      Complaints  of   long  standing 
^^atim^'  '^S^^^^^  ^^  usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastics  had  been  greatly  in 
creased  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  induced  by  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
and  the  house  of  commons,  finding  the  occasion  favorable,  passed 


*  Thomas  AquinaSj  styled  (be  "  Aogvlieal  aootor  "  a  teaebor  of  scholastic  cUtSbI^  In  nose  of 
the  univertltles  of  Italy,  Tras  bom  about  the  year  1225.    He  left  an  amaslng  a^unber  of  imdaga 

Sd  his  authority  haa  always  beeu  of  great  anportance  ]n  the  arhools  qf  the  fionan  CathoUoi 
I  w  canonised  as  a  saint  by  fope  John  XxLL  in  the  year  1823. 
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mvwaI  billi  for  tmMuaag  Ihe  iapontioni  of  tho  olergy,  and  m*  analt8i& 

daeing  tkeir  power  and  priTil^g^  i  while  the  king,  alUiongh  ab* -* 

horriog  all  oonaeotion  jAik  the  Lathenns,  was  gratified  with  an 
epportttsity  of  hnmbling  the  papal  power  in  hut  dominions,  and 
showing  its  depeadenee  on  his  authority. 

63.  ^liaws  more  and  more  strinoent  oonliniied  to  be  enacted  and  t.  Enenath- 
enibreed  against  the  ecelesiasties ;  long  standing  abases,  and  oppres-  gygw* 
sions  of  the  eoclesiastioal-oourts,  were  remedied;   the  ref^eniMB  tSSpSSf^ 
which  the  pope  had  reoeiTed  from  England  were  greatly  diadn- 
ished ;  and  a  seyere  blow  was  strode  against  the  papal  power^  by 
a  dbnfeasion,*  extortsd  by  Henry  from  the  deigy  of  the  realm,      ^  im. 
that  ^'  the  king  was  the  protector  and  the  supreme  head  of  the 
^Ituroh  and  clergy  of  England.'' 

63.  ^Henry  had  marrid  his  brother's  widow,  and,  either  really    aMMfy* 
enteicaijiing,  as  he  pretended,  oonsoientious  soraples  about  the  ti^  ""mSSSiV^ 
lidi^  of  his  marriage,  or  estranged  from  his  consort  by  the  charms  tnaek  wim 
of  a  new  faTorite,  had  appealed  bo  the  pope  for  a  diyoroe ;  which  *^£Si 
the  latter  not  gnnting,  Henry,  in  defiance  of  his  holiness,  put 
avaj  his  first  wtfe  Catharlne,*and  married*'  another,  the  afterwards  b.  jf^,  ^g^ 
ttnihrtunate  Anne  Boleyn.    The  result  of  this  affair  was  a  final 
breach  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a  sentence  c£  ezoommunica- 
tion  was  paasedo  against  the  kii(r.  ^  ^Sl^ 

94.  *6oon  after,  Henry  was  declared**  by  parliament  the  only  g.  ^jte  kktf§ 
npreme  heed  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  authority  of  ««praimnf  «• 
the  pope  was  formally  abolished;  and  aH  tributes  paid  to  him  were  '**£?&?'*' 
dedared  illegal    ^But  although  the  king  thus  separated  from  the  d.  N«r.  tstt 
ehnreh  of  Rome,  he  profeesed  to  maintain  the  Catholic  doctrine  in    4.  hu  tvii- 
its  parity,  and  persecuted  the  refbrmers  most  riolently ;  so  that.  ^^j^J^Sd 
whUe  many  were  burned  as  heretics  for  denying  the  doctrines  of     mn4mtt. 
CatlM^cism,  others  were  executed  for  maintaining  the  supremacy 
of  the  popa    <As  therefore  the  earnest  adherents  of  both  religions  s.  Etl^cmrf* 
were  equally  perseouted  and  equally  encouraged,  both  parties  were  diuMAkutim 
induced  to  court  the  fhror  of  the  king,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  as-      ""^ 
some  an  abaolnte  authority  orer  the  nation,  and  to  impoae  upon  it 
his  own  dootrinei^  as  those  of  the  only  true  church. 

65l  ^BtiU  the  aaibiguity  of  the  king's  conduct  serred  to  promote  g.  i^mm. 
a ^irit  of  inquiry  awl  innonttion  fhTorable  to  the  progress  of  the  etf^jgeW* 
Relbrmation.    Jealoas  of  the  influence  of  the  numks,  Henry  abol-      ^^ 
ished  the  monasteries,  and  confiscated  their  immense  reyenues  to 
his  own  uses;  and  the  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  what  had  long  been  to  them  olgects  of  the  most  profound 
yeoeratioOj  the  secret  enormities  of  many  of  these  institutions  were 
made  public*    ^The  most  that  could  be  urged  in  fkyor  of  these    r.  Fifwctf 
establishments  was  that  they  were  a  support  to  the  poor ;  but,  at  ^jggjjjff* 
the  same  time,  they  tended  to  encourage  idleness  and  beg^ry. 

6^.  ^Whennewsof  these  proceedings  reached  Rome,  the  most  ter-  s.  Th^  pro- 
rible  fiilmiaations were  hurled  by  the  pope  against  the  king  of  Eng^  '^vupSbI'^ 
land,  whose  soul  was  deliyered  oyer  to  the  deyil,  and  his  dominions  BfcAmtm 
to  the  first  iayader ;  all  lesgues  with  Catholic  princes  were  de-      ^f^- 
•lared  to  be  dissolyed — ^his  subjects  were  fireed  firom  their  oaths  of 
allegiance,  and  the  nobility  were  commanded  to  take  up  arms 
Bgamst  him.    *But  thne  missiTeB,  which,  half  a  century  belbie,    il  j^^ter^T 
would  haye  hurled  the  monarch  from  his  throne  and  made  him  a    f^SfJI^ 
despised  outcast  among  his  people^  were  now  utterly  hsrmlsis 
The  papal  sapremacy  was  foreyer  lost  in  En|^d. 


of  Jbmrf  in  AboUibiiig  lilia  BMUMtaiiM  von  MOMdliigly  stMlmy  end 
Vor  •  Jul  yfav  of  thoM  fenanetloiui  tb*  reader  •hotUd  Mmpan  th*  eMeual  glyHi 
•gr  Uocud,  the  able  GUhoUe  hlstmlM^  wita  that  bj  Hmm. 
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AMALTBta      67.  iPew  otker  erente  of  importanee  eonneoted  with  tli«  Reftnma 
^"~I^^    Uon,  oeeumd  during  the  Rig:n  of  Henty,  who,  disregnding  the  opin  > 
emepur-   ions  both  of  Catholios  and  Protestants,  labored  to  make  his  own 
9ued^uu   erer-ohanging  doctrines  the  religion  of  the  nation.     The  Bible 
s.  TMpeopU  '^'^  ^^^^  scarcely  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  al« 
tgncrtMt  qf  though  its  general  dissemination  was  strongly  urged  by  the  re- 
Sitinveriu  ^oTmex^  it  was  as  zealously  opposed  by  the  adherents  of  popery 
r<g>ec<<iijr  jg  The  latter  openly  and  strenuously  maintained  that  the  clergy 
**25J*^   should  haye  the  exduaiTe  spiritual  direction  of  the  people,  wha 
they  said,  were  totally  unquidified  to  choose  their  own  principles, 
and  that  the  Scriptures  inyoWed  so  much  obscurity,  and  gare  rise 
to  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  was  a  mockery  to  place  thorn  befbre 
the  ignorant,  who  comd  not  possibly  xnake  any  proper  use  of  them, 
a  Vtvm  y      68.  sin  1540,  however,  a  oopy  of  the  Bible  in  EngUsh  was  ordered 
S^vHtEZ'  ^  ^  suspended  in  erery  parish  church  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
npMM,  «•'  bat  two  years  later  the  king  and  parliament  retracted  eren  this 
'MS.       concession,  and  prohibited  all  but  gentlemen  and  merchants  flrom 
perusing  the  Scriptures,  and  these  persons  were  allowed  to  read 
4.JLiMan4r  them,  only  ^' so  it  be  done  quietly,  ahd  with  good  order."    ^The 
tk^nptti    preamble  to  the  act  sets  forth  ^Hhat  many  seditious  and  ignorant 
persons  had  abused  the  liberty  granted  them  of  reeding  the  Bible ; 
and   that  great  diversity  of  opinion,  animosities,  tumults,  and 
schisms,  hwl  been  occasioned  by  perverting  the  sense  of  the  serip- 
a  Tto  ebray  tures."    ^Even  the  clergy  themselves  were  at  this  time  wof^y  ig- 
^USSot^  norant  of  that  against  which  they  declaimed  so  violently,  as  many 
Bau,      of  them,  particularly  those  of  Scotland,  imagined  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  have  been  composed  by  Luther,  and  asserted  that  the  Old 
Testament  alone  was  the  word  of  Qod. 
1 547.  69.  <After  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  occurred  in  1547, 

•.  ThB  nS^T'  ^^  restraints  which  he  had  laid  upon  the  Protestants  were  re- 
mai«mo«^  moved,  and  they  soon  became  the  prevailing  party.    Edward  the 
md  cgw-_  Sixth,  the  successor  of  Henry,  being  in  his  minority,  the  earl  of 
^JSSatSthH  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset,  long  a  secret  partisan  of 
Qksth.       the  reformenL  was  made  protector  of  the  realm ;  and  under  his 
direction,  and  that  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  the  Reformation  was 
7.  A  Nfiirfv,  carried  forward  and  completed.    tA  liturgy  was  composed  by  a 
fcA/ffSiSr*  ^^^^^  ^^  bishops  and  divines,  and  the  parliament  ordained  a  uni- 
'*''^'^^'  formity  to  be  observed  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 

church. 
1.  inM/enMot     70.  >The  refbrmers,  however,  now  that  they  were  in  the  aseoidantw 
^f^*j^^    disgraced  their  principles  by  the  severity  which  they  exerciaea 
towards  those  who  differed  from  them.    They  thought  themselves 
so  certainly  in  the  right,  and  the  establishment  of  their  religiouB 
views  of  such  importunce,  that  they  would  suffer  no  contradiction 
in  regard  to  them ;  and  they  procured  a  commission  to  search  after 
and  examine  all  anabaptists,*  heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  book 
of  oammon  prayer,  with  authority  to  reclaim  them  if  possible,  but, 
if  they  should  prove  obstinate,  to  excommunicate  and  imprison 
them,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  dvil  authorities  for  punish- 
ment 
a  Thtfau  fif     71.  ^Among  those  fbund  guilty  under  this  commission  was  one  Joan 
'  vXtmt.  Boucher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  aa  a  heretic  for  maintaining  some  meUphysical  notions  con- 
cerning the  real  nature  of  Christ.    But  the  young  king,  who  was 
of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition,  at  first  refused  to  sign  the 


*  Ae  lam  ilnaMptifC  has  been  IndlnnriJinfanWy  applied  to  Christfaiuiof  verydUhrait  prin- 
nipJM  and  pmetfoei,  indndlnK,  however,  all  who  mAintaln  that  baptisBi  raghk  to  be  perlwawd 
V7  iiDiiienion,  and  uot  adiiiiiustered  befbre  the  afe  of  discretion. 
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taktli-warnuit :  but  at  lost  being  oyeroome  by  the  importnnities  of  ANALYSifl. 

Cramner,  he  reluctantly  complied,  though  with  tears  in  his  eyes, "^ 

declaring  that  if  any  wiK)ng  were  done,  the  guilt  should  be  on  the 

head  of  those  who  persuaded  him  to  it    ^Some  time  after  one     i.  cf  r«i 

Van  Paris  was  condemned  to  death  for  Arianism.*    He  suffered      '*■'*• 

with  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  hugged  and  caressed  the  fagots 

thai  were  consuming  him. 

72.  'Edward  VI^  a  prince  of  many  excellent  qualities,  dying  in  the     1558. 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  and  in  the  seventh  of  his  reign,  Mary,    ±  Death  oT 
often  called  the  bloody  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by  f£j2S/5/ 
lus  first  wife  Catherine,  ascended  the  throne.    <^Mary  was  a  pro-       ufary  ^ 
f eased  Catholic,  yet  befbre  her  accession  she  had  agreed  to  main-  a  RMrtom 
tain  the  reformed  religion-  and,  even  after,  promised  to  tolerate  «^S^'Si< 
those  who  differed  Arom  ner,  but  she  no   sooner  saw   herself    oondudqf 
firmly  established  on  the  throne,  than  she  resolved  to  restore  the      fConr* 
Catholio  worship.    The  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  sees  during  the  former  reign,  were  reinstated,  and 

now  triumphed  in  their  turn. 

73.  *On  pretence  of  discouraging  controversy,  the  queen,  by  her  4.  EstretM  ef 
own  arbitrary  authority,  forbade  any  to  preach  in  public  except  "''SSiJ.*"*^ 
those  who  should  obtain  her  license,  and  to  none  but  Catholics  was 

that  license  given.    ^Many  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  fled  to  s.  Jganf  Pro- 

England  for  protection  during  the  former  reign,  and  had  even  been  ^SS^SttSSH 

invited  by  the  government,  being  now  threatened  with  persecution. 

took  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  many  of 

the  arts  and  manufactures,  which  they  had  successfully  introduced, 

were  thereby  lost  to  the  nation.    'Parliament  showed  itself  ob-    e.  Gbte^ut' 

sequious  to  the  designs  of  the  queen :  all  the  statutes  of  the  for-  ^HfSSnmi 

mer  reign  were  repooiled  by  one  vote ;  and  the  national  religion  was 

thua  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  which  it  had  been  left  at  the 

d^th  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

74.  7Soon  after,  the  mass  was  restored,  the  pope's  authority  es-  7.  Compiett 
tablished,  the  former  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  were  revived,  JjJSJfS^ 
and  a  bloody  persecution  followed,  filling  the  land  with  scenes  of  per»,^MaSi- 
horror,  which  long  rendered  the  Catholic  religion  the  object  of  ffcn-  «*  ^^ItilSaS! 
eral  detestation.    *The  persecution  began  by  the  burning  of  John  ^ji^^^^    ' 
Rogers  at  Smithfield,  a  man  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as  for  learning.      Hooptr, ' 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  execution  of  Hooper,  bishop  of  jj2lE?'Sk 
Gloucester ;  archbishop  Cranmer ;  Ridley,  bishop  of  London ;  Lat-    Sm^. 
imer,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  large  numbers  of  the  laity.    *It  0.  Numbtr  qf 
was  computed  that  during  this  persecution,  two  hundred  and  sev-     vtetimt. 
cnty-seven  persons  were  burned  at  the  stake,  of  whom  fifty-five 

were  women,  and  four  were  children ;  and  large  numbers,  in  addi- 
tion, were  punished  by  confiscations,  fines,  and  imprisonment8.t 


*  Hm  Ariaiu  traie  fidlowers  of  Axiiu,  a  presbyter  or  eldetr  of  the  chnxeh  of  Alezandito  abovl 
flw  yew  815.  He  maintaiiMd  that  Jemu  Christ  was  the  noblest  of  those  beings  whom  GoA 
Lad  created,  bnt  Inferior  to  the  Father,  both  in  nature  and  dignity ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  God,  bnt  created  by  the  power  of  the  Son.  In  modem  times  the  appellation  Jna» 
IMS  been  Indiscriminately  applied  to  all  who  ityeet  the  doctrine  of  the  IHnuy,  and  consider 
Jesus  Christ  as  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Father.    The  modem  Unitanant  are  Arians. 

t  Tet  this  cruelty  is  much  inferior  to  what  was  practised  in  other  countries.  "  A  great 
acnttior  computes  tbat^  in  the  Netherlands  lUone,  from  the  time  that  the  edict  of  Charles  Y.  wu 
promulgated  against  the  Refermcrs,  there  had  been  fifty  thousand  persons  hanged,  beheaded, 
mnied  attre,  or  bor&ed,  on  aeeoont  of  religion ;  and  that  In  France  the  number  had  also  been 
eeoflUssable.  Tet  In  both  countries,  as  the  same  author  subjoins,  the  progren  of  the  new 
Hiniinii^  instead  of  being  eheoked,  was  rather  Ibrwarded  by  these  persecntionB."— Hume. 

Daring  the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  ooeurred  in  France  at  a  lalw  period^ 
ftl  August,  1572,  th0  Ylotims  ware  probably  fer  more  numerous.  Hume  oomputes,  tiiat  In  Paris 
•lone  ten  thousand  Protestants  were  slain  in  one  day.  Dr.  Ungard  thus  speaks  of  the  BombeB 
if  flBdms  who  fill  bk  this  barbarous  transaction.    "  Of  the  number  of  tha  Tictims  In  aU  the 
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ANALYSIS.  >The  vafferers  generally  bore  their  tortures  with  the  most  ioAeii. 

■"*~T~j       ble  constancy,  singing  hymns  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  jfloxy* 

]tft/i0n!^   ii^g  that  they  were  found  worthy  of  suffering  martyrdom  in  ths 

Men.      cause  of  Christ, 
t  lUffrtag^      75.  3Mary,  haTing  formed  a  marriage  with  Philip,  a  Cfttholie 
itahlSh^Mi  V^^^^^y  ^on  of  the*  emperor  of  Spain,  and  heir  to  the  Spanish 
^ a" court  throne,  was  next  urged  on  by  him  and  her  own  seal  to  establish  a 
^SSl^     court  similar  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition.    ^Among  the  arbitrary 
I.  PDtMTt^f  powers  exercised  by  this  court,  it  issued  a  prod^nation  against 
tMMCiuTt.    books  of  heresy,  treason,  and  sedition ;  declaring  ^^  that  whosoeTcr 
had  any  of  these  books,  and  did  not  presently  bum  them,  without 
reading  them,  or  showing  them  to  any  other  person,  should  be  es- 
teemed rebels,  and  without  any  farther  delay,  be  executed  by  mar- 
^J^SnSuS  ^^^  law."     <A11  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  expressed 
trtngSm^  either  in  word  or  action,  seemed,  at  this  period,  to  be  extinguished 
•I  MMperiod.  ijj  England ;  parliament  made  little  or  no  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  queen,  former  statutes  were  disregarded  by  the  royal  prerog^a- 
tlve,  and  the  common   law,  deemed  secondary  to    ecclesiastical 
enactments,  was  scarcely  known  to  exist. 
1558.         ''^'  ''Mary  died  in  1558,unregretted  by  the  nation,  after  a  reign  of 
s.  Duthi^  little  more  than  five  years,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jto-y.oitdoe-  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  succeeded  to 
EnuitJi.    the  throne.    ^Shehad  been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
n  CfMng4  qf  Reibrmation,  and  a  general  change  of  religion,  from  popery  to  Pro- 
JJJJf^'Jj*^  testantism^  almost  immediately  followed  her  accession.   This  wa« 
EUxSbuL.    effected  without  any  Tiolence,  tumult,  or  clamor ;  for  the  persecu* 
tions  in  the  preceding  reign  had  served  only  to  give  the  whole  na* 
tiou  an  aversion  to  popery,  and  Elizabeth  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
a  course  of  moderation,  and  to  restrain  the  zeal  and  acrimony  of 
the  most  violent  of  her  party, 
y.  JUMmm-      77.  H^hus  the  Reformation  was  firmly  and  finally  established  in 
^tStSu'  Hngluid:  but  as  the  spirit  of  change  is  ever  progressive,  it  did  not 
tngre$>l9t,  stop  with  merely  the  overthrow  of  one  religion  and  the  substitution 
s  Q$nmvf  of  another.    ^Other  important  principles,  arising  out  of  the  uew 
•SS  jSSieS!  i^Ugion  itself,  had  already  begun  to  be  seriously  agitated  among 
•jbirioan  <fi  its  supporters;  and  it  is  to  this  period,  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  thM 
^^IjgSn.^   ^® can  trace  the  germs  of  those  parties  and  principles  which  after 

wards  exerted  an  important  influence  on  our  own  history. 

a  ^^H^^^      7S.  *Some  among  the  early  reformers,  even  during  the  reign  of 

^53SnJ/o?  Edward  VI.,  had  conceived  a  Tiolent  antipathy  to  all  the  former 

flWWwn  n-  practices  of  the  'Catholic  church,  many  of  which  the  early  Refor- 

\^Ka^&y.   ination  had  retained.     ^Even  Hooper,  who  afterwards  suffered  for 

10.  Htxner'*  his  religion,  when  promoted  to  the  office  of  bishop  at  first  refusea 

w»g^ '«  to  be  consecrated  in  the  Episcopal  habit,  which  had  formerly,  he 

MiMi  habit,   said,  been  abused  by  superstition,  and  which  was  thereby  rendered 

u.  o»/Mr<MM  unbecoming  a  true  Christian.    ^^ Objections  of  this  nature  were 

9S  oihen.     made  by  the  most  zealous  to  every  Ibrm  and  ceremonial  of  Catholio 

n.ngmon'    worship  that  had  been  retained  by  the  Church  of  England.    'The 

^""gSiS^k^  ^^^^^  spirit  dictated  the  national  remonstrance,  made  afterwards bj 

eia/gy.      the  Scottish  clergy,  in  which  are  found  the  following  words. 

^  What  has  Christ  Jesus  to  do  with  Belial?    What  has  darknoat 

to  do  with  light  ?    If  surplices,  corner  caps,  and  tippets,  haye  been 

badges  of  idolaters,  in  ^e  very  act  of  idoUtry,  why  should  th« 


iMwitlilnpoHlblttofpwk  frith  ecrteintj.    Among  tho  Hngoonoe  wrlteit  V^Mx  rookcvs 
mm  BvUt  70,000,  nnumus  30,000,  lA  yvptlOaMn  1»,000,  the  Nlbnaed  maxtncHo^  l&OK^ 
M Mtaottiaodo.**    TiM  Mllnwto of  LtafwA  hlwdf, hoiwvw, iiot«l«bafe«i«iig «bM»  Mi 
,lilpii«iaA  8,000. 
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proaeker  of  Gliristiaii  liberty,  and  ;fclift  open  rebnker  of  all  safef     •  Lfwm, 
sUtion,  partake  of  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  beast  ?"  ~ '  ' 

79.  L^Lfter  the  aecession  of  Elizabeth,  tiiis  spirit  rapidly  increase!     ^I^^ 
and  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  became  radically  diyided  amonfr    tmSngthn 
themselyes,  forming  the  two  active  parties  of  the  country — ^the  one  ^^^*^^^L^ 
party,  the  adTocates  of  the  church  system  as  abready  established ;  'Son^^m^ 
and  tne  other,  then  first  called  the  Puritan  pjurty,  desiring  to  reftirm       ^i''*^ 
the  established  religion  still  more. 

80.  >The  great  points  of  agreement  among  the  members  of  the  s.  Fotnuef 
established  church  system,  consisted  in  r^ecting  the  doctrine  of  fSn^SrSSik- 
papal  supremacy,  and  in  asserting  the  paramount  national  autho-  ftgrf^<^fi^ 
rity  in  matters  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  recognizing  the  ^l^^f^ 
king  or  queen  as  the  head  of  the  church,  ^xhis  was^  at  its  origin,  ^.Thtttyttsm 
the  liberal,  or  democratic  system,  and  at  first  united,  in  its  support,  ^  ut origin. 
all  lorcrs  of  liberty  in  thought  and  action — ^all  those  to  whom  the 

rigid  discipline  of  Catholic  ceremonials  and  Catholic  supenrinon 
was  ^irksome.  ^The  members  of  this  party,  although  differinff  4.  H^ttajt' 
greatly  on  minor  subjects,  were  generally  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  ^oJj^^ 
with  the  changes  already  made  in  faith  and  worship,  thinking  it  a  wmdiSSJi 
matter  of  justice  and  policy,  not  to  separate  more  widely  than  £5«EfiS5i 
was  necessary  from  the  ancient  sytem ;  while  the  bishops  and  clergy  c&nfu  a^ 
foresaw,  in  any  farther  attempts  at  innovation,  a  tendency  to  strip  ^^^v  ^"^"^ 
them  or  all  their  professional  authority  and  dignity. 

SI.  'The  establishment  of  these  medium  principles  between  5.  to  whom 
popery  on  the  one  hand^  and  puritaniam  on  the  other,  is  probably  ^^*^^SmSS^ 
attributable  to  Elizabetn  herself,  for  it  is  asserted  by  Uallam,  that    arTStHS- 
at  the  accession  of  that  princess  to  the  throne,  all  the  most  eminent       ^*'^ 
retbrmers,  or  Protestants,  in  the  kingdom,  were  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  what  were  called  popish  ceremonies, 
and  that  the  queen  alone  was  the  cause  of  retaining  those  obser* 
Tanees,  which  finally  led  to  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  England. 

82.  <The  Puritan  party,  professing  to  derive  their  doctrines  di-  c  Prqfamhm 
rectly  from  the  Scriptures,  were  wholly  dissatisfied  with  the  old  'SJpJjft^ 
dinrch  system,  which  they  denounced  as  rotten,  depraved,  and  do-      r^ty, 
filed  by  numan  inventions,  and  they  wished  it  to  undergo  a  thor* 

ough  refonxL  to  abandon  everything  of  noan's  device,  and  to  adopt 
nothing,  citner  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  which  was  not  directly 
authorized  by  the  word  of  God.  ^Exceedingly  ardent  in  their  feel*  v.  cAaraeup 
mgs,  zealous  in  their  principles,  abhorring  all  formalism,  as  de-  ^^w^^^^'V- 
■tractive  of  the  very  elements  of  piety,  and  rejecting  the  regal  as 
well  as  papal  supremacy,  they  demanded,  in  place  9f  the  liturgical 
service,  an  effective  preaching  of  the  gospel,  more  of  the  substance 
of  religion,  instead  of  what  they  denominated  its  shadow ;  and  so 
convinced  were  they  of  the  justness  of  their  views  and  the  reason^ 
ableneas  of  their  demands,  that  they  would  listen  to  no  considera- 
tions which  pleaded  for  compromise  or  for  delay. 

83.  *Tho  unsettled  state  of  exterior  religious  observances  eontin-     1565. 
ned  until  1565,  when  Elizabeth,  or  perhaps  the  archbishop  by  her  ^j^^*"^  ^ 
sancUoii,  took  violent  measures  fbr  putting  a  stop  to  all  irregulari-  ^^JSmSty^ 
ties  in  the  church  service.    Those  of  the  puritan  clex^  who  would     ^^l^ 
not  conform  to  the  use  of  the  clerical  vestments,  and  other  matters     ''^      ^ 
of  discipline,  were  suspended  from  the  ministry,  and  their  livings, 

or  salaries,  taken  from  them.    ^The  puritans  then  began  to  form  a  Tmmm 
ieparal'e  sX)nventicles  in  secret,  for  they  were  unable  to  obtain,  apart  ^  'Jjj^" 
mm  the  regular  ehurch,  a  peaceable  toleration  of  their  partioular 
ironiilp.    Yet  their  separate  assemblages  were  spied  out  and  in- 
^•ded"  by  the  hirelings  of  government,  and  those  who  frequeatei 
them  sent  to  prison. 
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.AVALvais.     84.  >Hitherto  the  retention  of  popish  ceremonies  in  the  chardk 

had  been  the  only  ayowed  cause  of  complaint  with  the  puritans,  bat 

^pmttSit  ▼^on  ^^^J  fbund  themselres  persecuted  with  the  most  unsparing 
ktghm'      rigor,  instead  of  relaxing  in  their  opposition,  they  began  to  take 
grcfundt,     higher  grounds — to  claim  an  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the 
English  church^-to  question  the  authority  that  oppressed  them—* 
an<^  with  Cartwright,  one  of  their  most  able  leaders,  to  inculcate 
the  unlanffulness  of  any  form  of  church  goTemment,  except  what  the 
apostles  had  instituted,  namely,  the  presbyterian. 
«.  poUtical       S5.  ^hus  a  new  feature  in  the  controversy  was  dcTcloped,  in  the 
•gg<j/<y  introduction  of  political  principles;  and,  in  the  language  of  Hal- 
^MtfiMWf«y-  jjj^^  it  ^jjg  battle  was  no  longer  to  be  fought  fbr  a  tippet  and  a  sur- 
plice, but  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  interwoyen,  as  it 
was.  with  the  temporal  constitution  of  Elngland.^'    The  principles 
of  citU  liberty  that  thus  began  to  be  promiSgated,  so  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  exorbitant  prerogatives  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
English  sovereigns,  render^  the  puritans,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  objects  of  the  queen's  aversion. 
a.pMriMn-        86.  'Some  of  the  puritan  leaders  in  Parliament  having  taken  oo- 
*"»*JJJJ^'**'  oasion  to  allude,  although  in  terms  of  great  mildness,  to  the  re- 
straints which  tne  queen  had  imposed  upon  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  house,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  were  imprisoned 
fbr  their  boldness,  and  told  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  speak 
upon  sulgects  which  the  queen  had  prohibited  ft-om  their  consider- 
ation.   And  when  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  liturgy  was  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  by  a  puritan  member,  it  was  declared  to 
be  an  encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  temerity  which 
t.PreteruUmt  was  not  to  be  tolerated.    ^As  head  of  the  church,  Elizabeth  de- 
^^jSwSi  cl*r«d  that  she  was  fully  empowered,-  by  her  prerogative  alone^  to 
qfforiia-    decide  all  questions  that  might  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine,  discl- 
*"*'*'       pline,  or  worship.    And,  in  fact,  the  power  of  Parliament,  at  this 
time,  extended  Utile  farther  than  to  the  regulation  of  the  internal 
police  of  the  kingdom :  it  did  not  presume  to  meddle  with  any  of 
the  great  questions  of  goTOmment,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  nego- 
tiations. 
s.  The         87.  ^The  most  rigid  of  the  early  puritans  were  a  sect  called 
'^"sSoS'"  B^orvnistSy  from  Robert  Brown,  a  young  clergyman  of  an  impetuous 
tuttrw^'in-  and  illiberal  spirit,  who,  in  l6s6,  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
Uptndenu.**  jealots  or  "Separatists,"  who  were  Tehement  for  a  total  separation 
fW)m  the  established  church.    The  Brownists  were  also  known  as 
"  Independents '^  because  they  renounced  communion,  not  only  with 
the  church  of  England,  but  with  every  other  Protestant  diurch 

6.  Their     that  was  not  constructed  on  the  same  model  as  their  own.  'Against 
treattnent.    ^.jjjg  ^^  ^^q  whole  fury  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  directed. 

Brown  himself  exulted  in  the  boast  that  he  had  been  committed  to 
thirty-two  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at 
noon-day.  Several  of  his  followers  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  great  numbers  were  imprisoned,  and  numerous  fami- 
lies were  reduced  to  poverty  by  heavy  fines. 

7.  Severe        88.  ^Yet  these  severities  tended  only  to  increase  the  numbers  and 
^STpwSalu,  *^®  *^^  ^^  these  sectaries,  and  although  Elizabeth,  even  with  tears, 

ani  their  '  bewailed  their  misfortunes,  yet  she  caused  laws  still  more  severe  to 
^^f^'^"'  be  enacted  against  them,  m  the  hope  of  finally  overcoming  their 
obstinacy.  In  1593  a  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  any  person, 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  obstinately  refVis^  during  the  spaot 
of  a  month,  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  established  church, 
should  be  committed  to  prison ;  that  if  he  persisted  three  months 
in  his  refusal  he  should  abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  he  either  reftuel 
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oondltkm,  or  ntomed  after  banishment  he  should  snffer  ANALT9I& 

death.    This  ack  contributed  as  little  as  former  laws  to  check  the ' 

pvwth  of  Puritan  principles,  although  it  induced  greater  secrecy 
in  their  promulgation. 


89.  'On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  throne,  in  1603,  \.Ti 

tlM  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  adopted,  and  even  in-  ^j^tSSJ.' 
creased  in  rigor ;  so  that,  during  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of    Jamn  vm 
James,  three  hundred  Puritan  ministers  were  depriyed  of  their       ^*'*^ 
liTings*  and  imprisoned   or  banished.     ^Thus  harassed  and  op-  9.  ta^  r»> 
yrcosea  in  England,  an  emigration  to  some  foreign  country  seemed  '^^^JtSS/Sf^ 
the  only  means  of  safety  to  the  Puritans,  and  they  began  to  retire     '^^^^'^ 
In  considerable  numbers  to  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe. 

90.  'Among  those  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  our  his-  s.  AoNiMon'« 
torf,  as  the  founders  of  New  England,  were  several  members  of  a    ^"^SS^^ 
Puritan  congregation  in  the  north  of  England,  which  chose  for  its 

pastor  John  Robinson.  The  members  of  this  congregation,  ex- 
tremely harassed  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  dis- 
senters, directed  their  views  first  to  Holland,  the  only  European 
fltaie  in  which  a  free  toleration  of  religious  opinions  was  then  ad- 
mitted. But  after  leaviug  their  homes  at  a  sacrifice  of  much  of  warhttttn. 
their  property,  they  found  the  ports  of  their  country  closed  against  ^  •Mr** 
them,  and  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  depart. 

SI.  ** After  numerous  disaippointments,  being  betrayed  by  those  a.  After  nu- 
in  whom  they  had  trusted  for  concealment  and  protection,  har-  ^!JJJ^  j^ 
assed  and  plundered  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  often  exposed     tutdain, 
as  a  laughhig  spectacle  to  their  enemies;  in  small  parties  they 
finally  succeeded  in    reachinc^  Amsterdam,  where  they  found  a      ^  ms. 
Puritan  congr^;ati(Hi  of  their  countrymen  already  established. 
sAfter  one  year  spent  at  Amsterdam,  the  members  of  the  church  of  ••  fSS?  '* 
Robinson  removed  to  Leyden,  where  they  continued  eleven  years,     ^'^v^^^^ 
during  vrtiich  time  their  numbers  luid  increased,  by  additions  Arom 
Kngland,  to  three  hundred  communicants. 

92.  *When  Robinson  first  went  to  Holland  he  was  one  of  the  c.  Cfuneter 
most  rigid  separatists  from  the  church  of  England ;  but  after  a  few  <tfSabtiuon. 
jrears  farther  experience  he  became  more  moderate  and  charitable 
in  his  sentiments,  allowing  pious  members  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  of  other  churches,  to  communicate  with  him ;  declaring  that 
he  separated  from  no  denomination  of  Christians,  but  from  the 
eorroptions  of  all  others.    ^His  liberal  views  gave  offence  to  the  7.  Tfie  htd^ 
rigid  Browiiists  of  Amsterdam,  so  that  the  latter  would  scarcely  ^^StCmm^ 
hold  commonion  with  the  chnrdi  at  L^den.    The  church  at  Am-     gatumai 
Bt«rdam  here  became  known  as  the  Independent  church,  and  that  at     c/turefi. 
Leyden,  under  the  charge  of  Robinson,  as  the  Congregational  church. 
^Moflt  of  the  latter  emigrated  to  America  in  1620,  where  they  laid  ^^f^ji^  ^ 
the  faiandation  of  the  Pl>inouth  colony.    The  church  which  they     mSHfto^ 
there  planted  has  been  the  prevailing  church  in  New  England  to    AmerUa. 
the  present  day. 

0.3.  *But  the  Puritans  brought  with  them,  and  established  in  the  •.  poitHeai 
New  World,  Important  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  it  would  SjJj^^jJijJ. 
be  nigiist  here  to  pass  unnoticed.    "'Before  they  effected  a  landing  ^^  ^^  „^ 
at  Plymouth,  they  embodied  these  principles  in  a  brief,  simple,  but    mnnoonr  ' 
comprehensive  compact^  whioh  was  to  form  the  basis  of  their  ftiture  ^J^^^' 
go^enunentb     In  this  instrument  we  have  exhibited  a  perfect  thevugrima 
eqnality  of  r^^ts  and  privileges.    In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayfiower,  «'  tirnoiuk. 
th»  palgrinui  met  together  as  equals  and  as  fireemen,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  God  whom  they  worshipped,  subscribed  the  first  char- 
ter of  liberty  established  in  the  New  World— declaring  themselves 
the  aonroe  of  all  the  laws  that  irere  to  be  exercised  over  them— and 
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l^iALYiw.  promiaiag  to  the  nine  due  sal^jeotiaa  aad  ol>Qdieiiot»    Hen  mm 

"""  laid  the  foundation  of  American  liberty. 

•  imirifcrf        ^-  ^"^^^  England  henielf  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  PorHuH 
namqfBng'  for  the  present  free  goTemment  which  she  enjoys^  we  liaye  the 
^fSi^tS^    Tolontary  admission  of  her  most  able  historians.    It  is  remarked  faj 
Hume,  that  "ao  absolute  indeed  was  the  authority  of  the  erowa 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  preoious  qpark  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled,  and  was  preseryed  by  the  puritans  alone  f  and 
t^t  ^^  it  was  to  this  seet  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom 
of  their  eonstitution.''    Again  Hume  remarks,  "  It  was  only  daring 
the  next  generation  that  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  took  root^ 
and  spreading  themselyes  under  the  shelter  of  puritanical  afasordi^ 
ties,  became  fashionable  among  the  people.'' 
t  oaur  ?«-      ^^'  '^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  England  oolonies,  planted  by  puritans  abo^ 
ruan  eotonm  adopted  principles  of  ftnee  gOTemment  sbnilar  to  those  of  the  Ply- 
li^lt'StS'  nM>uth  colony ;  and  if  they  sometimes  M\  into  the  prevailing  error 
«wMf  qCtte  of  the  times,  of  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  them  m  idi> 
fyrMflm.    g|{)Q3  sentiments,  it  was  because  their  entire  government  was  but  a 
system  of  eoelesiastical  polity,  and  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  ne» 
a  xiMk*  «§•  ^'^Mi^y  ^^  <^y  government  separate  from  that  of  the  church,    ^hegr 
/iertfft«n(*  came  to  plant,  on  principles  of  equality  to  all  of  similar  religions 
'SiS&a^    views  with  themselv^  a  free  church  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the 
toleration,  in  their  midst,  of  those  entertaining  different  religious 
sentiments,  was  deemed  by  them  but  as  the  toleration  of  heresies 
«.  Th*  anvn  In  the  churdi.    *It  was  reserved  fbr  the  wisdom  of  a  later  day  to 
*SSJ"^   oomplete  the  good  work  which  the  Puritans  began,  and  hj  separa* 
Am0  ear-'    ting  "  the  church''  from  ^^  the  state,"  to  extend  toleration  and  proteo- 
Tteud.      ^^)Q  (Q  ^  without  the  imputation  of  inculcating,  by  the  authority 
of  law,  what  might  be  deemed  heresies  by  any. 
s.  Our  tfitfy      96.  ^While  therefore  we  concede  to  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng* 
theSSSyS  ^"^"^  ^^  sdoption  of  principles  of  government  greatly  in  advance 
<to  FuSuS.  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out,  also,  the 
errors  into  which  they  fell,  and  the  sad  consequences  that  resulted 
f .  The  Qnta-  froBi  them.    *A  few  years  later,  the  (Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  aJso 
fenv  Q^M«-  «  puritan  seety  but  persecuted  even  among  their  brethren,  made 
«y  Mftfo.     ^  great  advance  in  those  republican  principles  which  succeeding 
time  has  perfected,  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  nation,  and 
7.  0/A«r     the  admiration  of  the  world,    mother  American  colonies,  and  indi- 
^ISSaS!*    ▼iduals,  at  different  periods,  by  resisting  arbitrary  encroaohmenta 
of  power,  lent  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
B.wjiMtfcmu     97.  8To  follow  the  advance  of  this  cause  through  all  the  stages 
J^nictSpepor-  ^^  ^^  progress, — ^from  its  feeble  beginnings,  when  the  foot  of  the 
'tton  qf  our   oppressor  would  have  crushed  it.  had  he  not  despised  its  weakness, 
W»*<»y-      — ^through  long  periods  of  darkness,  enlivened  by  only  an  ooca^ 
sional  glimmering  of  hope,  until  it  shone  forth  triumphant  in  that 
redemption  from  foreign  bondage,  which  our  fathers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion purchased  for  us,  forms  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  in 
•.  Wkat  %p4  struetive  portion  of  our  history.    *And  while  we  are  perusing  our 
•JgwMy^  early  annals,  let  us  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  merely 
vSi^jri*^  with  the  details  of  casual  events,  of  wars  and  sufferings,  wrongs 
g^ffi^^    Aod  retaliations,  ineffeotive  in  their  influences,  that  we  are  engaged ; 
mny  nmory.  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Studying  a  nation's  progress  ftrom  inftuacy  to  man- 
hood—And that  we  are  tracing  the  growth  of  those  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  have  rendered  us  one  of  the  bM>« 
pies^  most  enlightened,  and  most  powerftd  of  the  astioiif  of  tM 
earth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*HISIOEY   OF  TIROINIA.* 


t  *nrgimU  tBtder  the  first  durter. — 11.   Flr^iaia  mider  thi  second  '-jftJSJ'i' 

durrter.— III.  FirgiiBamuieT  the  third  charter.^IF.  yirgixia /ram  *  "^   ■ 
lit  dittohaiaa  of  the  Lotidm  ComfOay  to  tht  commaicemtnt  if  Ott 
FrtMh  and  Jadian  War. 

I.  ViReiMiAUNDBETHKFiRSTCHARTEH.— l.'Tbeadmin-  ,JJ?73i 

iflration  of  the  government  of  the  Virginia  colony  had  '^^'J^' 

■  TIRQTVIA,  Ihs  mort  northarri  of  Ih*  wmthtrn  United  SUCH,  ud  tht  largHt  ta  tilt  IJnkn, 

■qntn  mlkfi.  ThA  sOja  hu  b  grtot  Tulely  of  aarieFti  pod  toll.  From  tbt  cotit  \e>  lilt  llewl 
W  lid*  vtltr  on  the  rivon,  Including  &  true  of  gtntraJi^  man  Uitti  100  mlitt  in  wJdEht  tht 
■mintrylfl  Lov,  uudj,  coTfnd  with  plEoh  piDF,  uid  la  uahiAlthy  from  AuEDit  to  Dotobtr. 

■Bntjy  boDODffl  uneTFn  and  faillj.  Thfl  Intarior  of  tht  Slttt,  tztToned  \j  neotlllTt  ridgs 
«*Uw  AU^huj,  ninnlim  N.  B.  tail  S.  W.  u  t  IwMtlv  rtglon,  mnA  I-  ■' " ' 
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ANALYSIS,  been   intrusted  to  a  council  of  seven  persons,  whom  the 
"  superior  council  in  England  hcui  been  permitted  to  name, 

with  a  president  to  be  elected  by  the  council  from  their 
1.  Early  di»-  number.     ^But  the  names  and  instructions  of  the  council 
'TS^mSf  having  been  placed,  by  the  folly  of  the  king,  in  a  sealed 
^SSuSf    ^^9  ^^^b  directions  that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  the 
1607.     emigrants   had   arrived   in   America,   dissensions  arose 
during  the  voyage ;  and  John  Smith,  their  best  and  ablest 
man,  was  put  in  confinement,  upon  the  absurd  accusatioa 
of  an  intention  to  murder  the  council,  usurp  the  govern- 
ment, and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia. 
t.wingfuid-     2.  *Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  council  chose  Edward 
SSSS^SL  Wingfield  president, — an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man, 
"cSmpmy!^  — wid  finding  that  Smith  had  been  appointed  one  of  their 
number,  they  excluded  him  from  their  body,  as,  by  their 
instructions,  they  hsA  power  to  do,  but  released  him  from 
confinement.     As  Smith  demanded  a  trial  upon  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  which  were  known  to  be  absuidly 
fal^,  his  accusers  thought  best,  after  a  partial  hearing  of 
the  case,  to  withdraw  the  accusation ;  and  he  was  soon 
restored  to  his  station  as  a  member  of  the  council. 
s.  charaeur      3.  *0f  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  on  the  list  of 
^gro!^    emigrants,  destined  to  remain,  there  were  no  men  with 
ffiunilies, — there  were  but  twelve  laborers,  and  very  few 
mechanics.     The  rest  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  for 
tune,  and  of  persons  of  no  occupation, — ^mostly  of  idle  and 
dissolute  habits — who  had  been  tempted  to  join  the  expe- 
dition through  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  gain  ; — a  com- 
pany but  poorly  calculated  to  plant  an  agricultural  state 
4.  The^n^  in  a  wilderness.     *The  English  were  kindly  received  by 
^^nativa.     the  natives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  who. 
when  informed  of  the  wish  of  the  strangers  to  settle  in  tlie 
country,  offered  them  as  much  land  as  they  wanted. 
a.Nota.  p.ifT.     4^  »Soon  aflcr  their  arrival,  Newport,  and  Smith,  and 
ondMtwk-  twenty  others,  ascended  the  James^  river,  cuid  visited  the 
^''^       native  chieflain,  or  king,  Powhatan,  at  his  principal  resi- 
dence near  the  present  site  of  Richmond.*     His  subjects 
murmured  at  the  intrusic^a  of  the  strangers  into  the  coun- 
try;  but  Powhatan,  disguising  his  jealousy  and  his  fear, 
manifested  a  friendly  disposition. 
%.Event8  that      5.  •About  the  middle  of  June,  Newport  sailed  for  Eng- 
^fiS^Sleds.  land ;  and  the  colonists,  whose  hopes  had  been  highly  ex- 
'^KiJj^   cited  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  beginnins 
to  feel  the  want  of  suitable  provisions,  and  being  now  len 


*  Bkkmend^  fhe  capital  of  VlrglnJa,  Is  on  the  north  side  of  James  BiTer.  76  mOes  from  Hi 
Iiamediately  abore  the  rirer  are  the  &lLi,  and  direcUy  oppoeite  13  wo  tiUa^  of  T 
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lo  their  own  fesoiiroes,  soon  awoke  to  the  reality  of  their    leW* 
situation.      They  were  few  in  number,  and  without  habits 


of  industry  ;— ^e  Indians  began  to  manifest  hostile  inten-  ^SS^oSSf. 
tions,—- and  before  autumn«  the  diseases  of  a  damp  and 
sultry  climate  had  swept  away  fifly  of  their  number,  and 
among  them,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  projector  of  the 
settlement,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  council. 

6.  'To  increase  their  misery,  their  avaricious  president,  s-OMi9tra<y. 
Wingfield,  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  pub- 
lic stores,  abandon,  the  colony,  and  escape  in  the  com- 
pany's bark  to  the  West  Indies.     "He  was  therefore  de-   J^^J^g^j 
poeed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ratcliffe ;   but  the  latter  4H»th$haiidi 
possessing  little  capacity  for  government,  and  being  sub- 
sequently  detected  in  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  colony, 

the  management  of  affairs,  by  common  consent,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Smith,  who  alone  seemed  capable  of  diflTusing 
light  amidst  the  general  gloom. 

7.  *Under  the  management  of  Smith,  tlie  condition  of  4  .Hfci 
the  colony  ra^ndly  improved.     He  quelled  the  spirit  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  restored  order,  inspired  the  natives 
with  awe,  and  collected  supplies  of  provisions,  by  expedi- 

tions  into  the  interior.     As  autumn  approached,  wild  fowl      Nov. 
and  game  became  abundant ;  the  Indians,  more  friendly, 
fit>m  their  abundant  harvests  made  voluntary  offerings ; 
and  peace  and  plenty  again  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  colony. 

8.  •The  active  spirit  of  Smith  next  prompted  him  to  fJ^J^^^^ 
explore  the  surrounding  country.     After  ascending  the    %'^r^ 
Chickahominy^  as  far  as  he  could  advance  in  boats,  with 

two  Bnglishmen  and  two  Indian  guides  he  struck  into  the 
interior.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  disobeying  his  in- 
structions, and  wandering  from  the  boat,  were  surprised  by 
the  Indians  and  put  to  death.  Smith  was  pursued,  the 
two  Englishmen  were  killed,  and  he  himself,  after  dis- 
patching with  his  musket  several  of  the  most  forward  of 
his  assailants,  unfortunately  sinking  in  a  miry  place,  was 
forced  to  surrender. 

9.  *His  calmness  and  self-possession  here  saved  his  life.  *jyjffg 
Showing  a  pocket  compass,  he  explained  its  wonderful  ^mSm 
properties,  and,  as  he  himself  relates,  "  by  the  globe-like 

fignre  of  that  jewel  he  instructed  them  concerning  the 
roundness  of  the  earth,  and  how  the  sun  did  chase  the 
night  round  about  the  earth  continually."  In  admiration 
of  his  superior  genius  the  Indians  retained  him  as  their 
prisoner. 


*TIm  flKfintowftif  Bbw tIwi  northiwii ftom  BtehoHmd,  and.  dutos  mail  of  Ui  i^imnv 
nearty  panlki  to  JaoiM  Kirer,  which  1ft  entcn  fire  or  nz  miles  above  Jam«rtowa 


Sw  Hap,  p.  136.) 
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16M*        ^^-  'Regarding  him  as  a  being  of  superior  order,  b«C 

uncertain  whether  he  should  be  cherished  as  a  friend,  or 

^JSSf'fS  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  they  observed  towards  him  the 
'mdiohit'  utmost  respect  as  they  conducted  him  in  triumph  from 
**Vjgj^«^^  one  village  to  another,  and,  at  length,  brought  him  to  the 
residence  of  Opechancanough,  where,  for  the  space  oi 
three  days,  their  priests  or  sorcerers  practiced  inoanta- 
dons  and  cerenxNiies,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  invisible 
world  the  character  and  designs  of  their  prisoner. 
&  Dtei$kmqr     H*  'The  decision  of  his  fate  was  referred  to  Powhatan 
^"^^^     and  his  council,  and  to  the  village  of  that  chieftain  Smith 
was  conducted,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp 
1608.     and  ceremony.     Here  it  was  decided  that  he  should  die. 
t.  HkHfk    'He  was  led  forth  to  execution,  and  his  head  was  laid 
poeahonSu.  upon  a  stouc  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  when  Pocahontas, 
the  young  and  favorite  daughter  of  the  king,  rushed  in 
between  the  victim  and  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  executioner, 
and  with  tears  and  entreaties  besought  her  father  to  save 
4  Sent  to    his  life.     *The  savage  chieftain  relented ;  Smith  was  set 
jmnMown.  ^^  liberty ;  and,  soon  after,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  men, 
was  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown,  after  a  captivity 
of  seven  weeks. 
^Bm^to       12.  *Tbe  captivity  of  Smith  was,  on  the  whc4e,  bene- 
MtevtfiS^.  ftcial  to  the  colony ;  for  he  thereby  learned  much  of  the 
Indians, — ^their  character,  customs,  and  language;  and 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  peaceful  intercourse  between 
i.  oonMMan  the  English  and  the  Powhatan  tribes.     *But  on  his  return 
rnkSrStun.  to  Jamestown  he  found  disorder  and  misrule  again  pre- 
vailing ;  the  number  of  the  English  was  reduced  to  vxty 
men ;  and  most  of  these,  anxious  to  leave  a  country  where 
they  had  sufiered  so  much,  had  determined  to  abandon  the 
colony  and  escape  with  the  pinnace.     This  was  the  third 
attempt  at  desertion.     By  persuasion  and  threats  a  ma- 
jority were  induced  to  relinquish  the  design ;  but  the  re- 
mainder, more  resolute,  embarked  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  Smith,  who  instantly  directed  the  guns  of  the  fort  upon 
them  and  compelled  them  to  return. 
T.JrfMof      13.  ^Soon  after,  Newport  arrived  from  England  with 
supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants.     The 
hopes  of  the  colonists  revived  ;  but  as  the  new  emigrants 
were  composed  of  gentlemen,  refiners  of  gold,  goldsmiths, 
jewellers,  &c.,  and  but  few  laborers,  a  wrong  direction 
jitr  was  given  to  the  industry  of  the  colony.     'Believing  that 
they  had  discovered  grains  of  gold  in  a  stream  of  watet 
near  Jamestown,  the  entire  industry  of  the  colony  was 
directed  to  digging,  washing,  refining  and  loading  gold ; 
•ad  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Smithy  a  ship 
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was  actaally  freighted  with  the  glittering  earth  and  sent    MOS. 
to  England. 


14.  'During  the  prevalence  of  this  passion  for  gold,  i-  E$^on- 
Smithy  finding  that  he  could  not  be  useful  in  Jamestown,   cowSy  bp 
•mployed  himself  in  exploring  the  Chesapeake  Bay*  and  ^.n^JU'^m 
ks  tributary  rivers.     In  two  voyages,  occupying  about 

three  months  of  the  summer,  with  a  few  companions,  in 
an  open  boat,  he  performed  a  navigation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  miles,  passing  far  up  the  Susquehanna*  and  the 
Potcxnac  ;f  nor  did  he  merely  explore  the  numerous 
rivers  and  inlets,  but  penetrated  the  territories,  and  estab. 
U^^ed  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  map 
which  he  prepared  and  sent  to  England  is  still  extant,  and 
delineates,  with  much  accuracy,  the  general  outlines  of 
the  country  which  he  explored. 

15.  'Soon  after  his  return  from  this  expedition.  Smith 

was  formally  made  president^  of  the  council.     Bj  his  h>8«pt9oi 
energetic  administration,  order  and  industry  again  pre-  iJSSSrt 
vailed,   and  Jamestown   assumed  the  appearance  of  a  ^SimmSu, 
thriving  village.    Yet  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from   SnS^Ss 
the  time  of  the  firat  settlement,  not  more  than  forty  acres  ^aony  afur 
of  land  had  been  cultivated ;  and  the  colonists,  to  prevent  qf  *w  ¥«»» 
themselves  from  starving,  were  still  obliged  to  obtain  most 
of  their  food  from  the  indolent  Indians.     Although  about 
seventy  new  emigrants  arrived,  yet  they  were  not  suitable 
U>  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  Smith  was  obliged  to  write 
earnestly  to  the  council  in  England,  that  they  should  send 
more  laborers,  that  the  search  mr  gold  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  "nothing  should  be  expected  except  by  labor." 

II.    ViEGINIA   XrNDER    THE    SeCOND    CHARTER. 1.     *In       1609. 

1609,  a  new  charter  was  given'  to  the  London  Company,  "•^""^'v. 
by  which  the  limits  of  the  company  were  enlarged,  and  *'  VSmT^ 
the  constitution  of  Virginia  radically  changed.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  colony  was  now  extended  by  a  grant  of  all  the 
lands  along  the  sea-coast,  within  the  limits  of  two  hundred 
miles  north,  and  two  hundred  south  of  Old  Point  Comfort ;  J 
that  is,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Maryland,  to  the 
southern  limits  of  North  Carolina,  and  extending  westward 
from  sea  to  sea. 

-—r — --•^'  

*  TIm  AuTMcAoima  is  one  of  the  laigeBt  rirors  east  of  the  Alleffhanlee.  y  lH  eafltera  bnneh 
rises  in  Otaego  I^ke,  Nev  York,  and  ranning  S.  W.  receives  the  Tioga  ne«r  the  PennsylTania 
boondacy.  It  passes  through  FennaylTaniA,  receiring  the  West  Brai^  in  the  interior  of  the 
Slate,  and  enters  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  theli.  B.  comer  of  Maryland.  The  nati- 
gadon  of  the  last  GO  miles  of  its  coarse  ts  obstnicted  by  numerous  rapids. 

t  The  Pttofmac  riTer  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountdns,  makes  a  grand  and  magnificent  pas- 
«g»  throiigh  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  Harper's  Feny,  and  throughout  its  whole  course  is  the  boun- 
dsiy  Bne  between  Virginia  and  Manrland.  At  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay  it  is  ssTen 
and  a  half  mUes  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  to  Washington  City,  110  milil 
by  the  river— 70  in  a  direct  line.    Above  Washington  the  navigaUon  Is  obstructed  Igr  nti- 

I  Am<  Oofn^t  is  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  of  James  Biver  Into  ClMMfwlM  B^y 
.4m  Jbwwf  Jitnr,  Note,  p.  187.) 
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ANALYSIS.       2.  'The  council  in  England,  formerly  appointed  by  thA 
I  Chmget  ^^°S>  ^^  °^^  ^  have  its  vacancies  filled  by  the  votes  of 
mada  intfiA  B,  majority  of  the  corporation.     This,  council  was  author- 
^SSmSkV'  ized  to  appoint  a  governor,  who  was  to  reside  in  Virginia, 
and  Wiiose  powers  enabled  him  to  rule  the  colonists  with 
aln"  jst  despotic  sway.     The  council  in  England,  it  is  true, 
rjuld  make  laws  for  the  colony,  and  give  instructions  to 
the  governor;    but  the   discretionary  powers  conferred 
upon  the  latter  were  so  extensive,  that  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  colonists,  were  placed  almost  at  hu 
arbitrary  disposal, 
a.  New  or-       3.  'Under  the  new  charter,  the  excellent  Lord  Delaware 
'^'SSr^  WM  "appointed  governor  for  life.     Nine  ships,  under  the 
a.  iwM  u.    command  of  Newport,  were  soon  despatched*  for  Virgicia, 
with  more  than  five  hundred  emigrants.     Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  the  deputy  of  the  governor,  assisted  by  Newport 
and  Sir  George  Somers,  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
s.  Dfaoften  government  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.     "When 
'b.  j£!t    *^®  ^®^^  ^^^  arrived  near  the  West  Indies,  a  terrible  storm" 
dispersed  it,  and  the  vessel  in  which  were  Newport,  Gates, 
and  Somers,  was  stranded  on  the  roclis  of  the  Bermudas.* 
e.  Auff.      A  small  ketch  perished,  and  only  seven  vessels  arrived^  in 
Virginia. 
iEmbwrTPM-      4.  *0n  the  arrival  of  the  new  emigrants,  most  of  whom 
^'saS^^  were  profligate  and  disorderly  persons,  who  had  been  sent 
off  to  escape  a  worse  destiny  at  home.  Smith  found  him- 
self placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation.    As  the  first  char- 
ter had  been  abrogated,  many  thought  the  original  form  of 
government  was  abolished  \  and,  as  no  legal  authority  ex- 
isted for  establishing  any  other,  every  thing  tended  to  the 
wildest  anarchy. 
iBitmm-      5.    "In   this  confusion,   Smith   soon   determined   whalt 
agemmt.    qq^^^q  ^q  pursue.     Declaring  that  his  powers,  as  president, 
were  not  suspended  until  the  arrival  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  him,  he  resumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
(.  Hit  return  ment,  and  resolutely  maintained  his  authority.    *At  length, 
£0  England,  [j^jjjg  disabled  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
and  requiring  surgical  aid,  which  the  new  settlement  could 
not  afford,  he  delegated  his  authority  to  George  Percy, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  embarked  fof 
England. 


*  The  Bermudcu  uro  a  group  of  aboat  400  small  islands,  nearly  all  but  Ato  mere  rooks,  ecn- 
ftaining  a  sartkoe  of  abcrat  20  square  miles,  and  sifeaoted  in  the  Atiando  Ocean,  SSO  miiee  H. 
from  O^pe  Hatteras,  ivhich  is  the  nearest  land  to  them.  Thoy  were  discovered  in  1616,  by  a 
Bpaaish  Teasel  commanded  by  Juan  Bcnnudos,  from  whom  Uiey  have  derived  their  nana. 
Soon  alter  the  shipwreck  above  mentioned,  Somers  formed  a  settlement  there,  and  from  him 
they  were  long  known  as  the  *'  Summer  Islands,"  but  the  original  name,  Bermudas,  has  riaot 
prevailed.  They  are  well  fortified ,  belong  to  the  Ifinglhh,  and  are  valuable,  principally  as  a 
naval  stadoD 
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6.  'On  Uie  departure  of  Smith  subordination  and  in-    i^iOi» 
dustry  ceased ;  the  provisions  of  the  colony  were  soon 


CQDSumed ;  the  Indians  became  hostile,  and  withheld  their  ^Se^S^S 
eustomary  supplies ;  the  horrors  of  famine  ensued ;  and,  ^JjSSiSr 
in  six  months,  anarchy  and  vice  had  reduced  the  number  <*^" 
of  the  colony  from  four  hundred  and  ninety  to  sixty ;  and 
these  were  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  if  relief  had  been 
delayed  a  few  days  longer,  all  must  have  perished.  This 
period  of  sufiering  and  gloom  was  long  remembered  with 
horror,  and  was  distuiguished  by  the  name  of  the  starving 
time, 

7.  'In  the  mean  time  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  com.  %  Fktuqrsfr 
panions,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  had  ^SSISoST 
reached  the  shore  without  loss  of  life, — had  remained  nine    i*""*^- 
months  on  an  uninhabited  but  fertile  island, — and  had 
£)und  means  to  construct  two  vessels,  in  which  they  em- 
barked* for  Virginia,  where  they  anticipated   a  happy    a-Mayv. 
welcome,  and  expected  to  find  a  prosperous  colony. 

3.  'On  their  arrival >>   at  Jamestown,  a  far  different    b.  Junes, 
scene  presented  itself;  and  the  gloom  was  increased  by  \^JSS^ 
the  prospect  of  continued   scarcity.     Death  by  famine  fJSr^^^j^ 
awaited  them  if  they  remained  where  they  were ;  and,     coumy- 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Gates  resolved  to  sail  for 
Newfoundland,   and  disperse  the  company   among  the 
ships  of  English  fishermen.      With  this  intention  they 
embarked,*  but  just  as  they  drew  near  tlie  mouth  of  the   &  June  ir. 
river.  Lord  Delaware   fortunately  appeared  with  emi- 
grants and  supplies,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  return.^    d.  jum  is. 

9.  *The  return  of  the  colony  was  celebrated  by  reli-  4.  Jwu^  qf 
gious  exercises,  immediately  after  which  the  commission      wan, 
of  Lord  Delaware  was  read,  and  the  government  organ- 
ized.    Under  the  wise  administration  of  this  able  and 
virtuous  man,  order  and  contentment  were  again  restored ;     1611. 
but  the  health  of  the  governor  soon  failing,  he  was  obli- 

p:ed  to  return  to  England,  having  previously  appointed 

Percy   to  administer  the  government   until  a  successor 

should   arrive.     ^Before  the   return  of  Lord   Delaware    ».  Qr«r 

was  known,  the  company  had  despatched   Sir  Thomas 

Dale  with  supplies.     Arriving"  in  May,  he  assumed  the    e.  Marii^ 

government  of  the  colony,  which  he  administered  with 

moderation,  althougli  upon  the  basis  of  martial  law. 

10.  'In  May,  Dale  had  written  to  the  company,  stating  •■  ytfxir* 
Ihc  small  number  and  weakness  of  the  colonists,  and  re-  ^*^^^^^^ 
questing  new   recruits;    and   early   in   September    Sir 
Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  six  ships  and  three  hundred 
emigrants,  and  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony, 

which  then  numbered  seven  hundred  men.     ^New  set-  r.  ^ggijJjrMi 
Uements  wero  now  formed,  vid  several  wise  regulations     tooptu. 


tfM^i^ 
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AHAtTOM.  adopted ;  among  which  was  that  of  assigning  to  each  man 
"  a  few  acres  of  ground  for  his  orchard  and  garden. 

nur  11.  ^Hitherto  all  the  land  had  been  worked  in  commo^y 
and  the  produce  deposited  in  the  public  stores.  The 
good  effects  of  the  hew  regulation  were  apparent  in  the 
increased  industry  of  tlie  colonists,  and  soon  after,  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  larger  assign- 
ments of  land  were  made,  and  finally,  the  plan  of  working 
in  a  common  field,  to  fill  the  public  stores,  was  entirely 
abandoned. 

1612.  III.  Virginia  imnER  the  Third  Charter. — 1.  *In  1612, 
*'SSt£^  the  London  Company  obtained*  from  the  king  a  new  char- 
«.M«fcha.  ter,  making  important  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, but  not  essentially  a^ecting  the  political  rights  of 
the  colonists  themselves. 

a.  chamgmin  2.  "Hitherto  the  principal  powers  possessed  by  the 
menf^S^Sad  company  had  been  vested  in  the  superior  council,  which, 
^  '^  under  the  first  charter,  was  appointed  by  the  king ;  and 
although,  under  the  second,  it  had  its  vacancies  filled  by 
the  majority  of  the  corporation,  yet  the  corporation  itself 
could  act  only  through  this  medium.  The  superior  coun^ 
cil  was  now  abolished,  and  its  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  whole  company,  which,  meeting  as  a  democratio 
assembly,  had  the  sole  power  of  electing  the  officers  and 
establishing  the  laws  of  the  colony. 

1613.  3'  *^^  1613  occurred  the  marriage  of  John  Rolfe,  a 
4.  joowmr  0/ young   Englishman,  with  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of 

Fjoafumm.  pQ^jjatan ; — an  event  which  exerted  a  happy  influence 
upon  the  relations  of  the  colonists  and  Indians.  The 
marriage  receivt^d  the  approval  of  the  father  and  friends 
of  the  maiden,  and  was  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the 
English.  In  1616,  the  Indian  wife  accompanied  her 
husband  to  England,  and  was  received  with  much  kind 
ness  and  attention  by  the  king  and  queen ;  but  as  she 
was  preparing  to  return,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two  she 
fell  a  victim  to  the  English  climate.  She  left  one  son, 
from  whom  are  descended  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Virginia, 
b.  fn  i«»        4.  *During  the  same  year,*»  Samuel  Argall,  a  sea  cap- 

Jij^gSw.  tain,  sailing  from  Virginia  in  an  armed  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  English  fishermen  off  the  coast  of 
Maine,  discovered  that  the  French  had  just  planted  a 
colony  near  the  Penobscot,*  on  Mount  Desert  Isle.f  Con- 
sidering this  an  encroachment  upon  the  limits  of  Norrh 


*  XlM  Ptnobaeot  ia  a  river  of  Maino,  which  fldbi  Into  Pmobaeot  Bay,  about  60  nHea  N.  S. 
flroBl  Uie  mouth  of  the  Kenneboe. 

t  Mbmif  Iksert  Island  la  about  20  m!lM  8.  B.  flrom  tho  month  of  tha  Peaohaoot,— apeainfoli 
tBlarfeaing.    It  ia  15  mllea  long,  and  10  or  12  hroad. 
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Vii]ginia,  he  broke  up  the  settlement,  sending  some  of    1618« 
tiie  colonists  to  Franoe,  and  transporting  others  to  Vir-  ■ 
poia. 

5.  Sailing  again  soon  after,  he  easily  reduced  the  feeble 
lettlement  at  Fort  Royal  ,^  and  thus  completed  the  con- «.  Note,  p.  u^ 
quest  of  Acadia.     On  his  return  to  Virginia  he  entered 

the  harbor  of  New  York,^  and  compelled  the  Dutch  trad.  i»-  Note  and 

ing  establishment,  lately  planted  there,  to  acknowledge  *^' ***'*• 
the  sovereignty  of  England. 

6.  'Early  in  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  embarked  for  1614. 
England,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  government  ^'^ui 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  ruled  with  vigor 
and  wisdom,  and  made  several  valuable  changes  in  the 
land  laws  of  the  colony.     Ailer  having  remained  five 
years  in  the   country,  he   appointed   George  Yeardley  1616. 
deputy-governor,  and  returned  to  England.     'During  the  s-tacmi- 
administration  of  Yeardley  the  culture  of  tobacco,  a  native  loftoeop 
plant  of  the  country,  was  irtroau  eed,  which  soon  became, 

not  only  the  principal  export,  but  even  the  currency  of 
the  colony. 

7.  *In  1617,  the  office  of  deputy-governor  was  intrusted     1617« 
to  Argall,  who  ruled  with  such  tyranny  as  to  excite  ^JSSSnaSt 
mdyersBl  discontent.     He  not  only  oppressed  the  colo- 
nists, but  defrauded  the  company.     After  numerous  com- 
plaints, and  a  strenuous  contest  among  rival  factions  in  the 
company,  for  the  control  of  the  colony,  Argall  was  dis-     1619. 
placed,  and  Yeardley  appointed  governor.     *Under  the^^^^ggjW* 
administration  of   Yeardley,   the    planters    were    fully       tkn. 
released  from  farther  service  to  the  colony,  martial  law 

was  abolished,  and  the  first  colonial  assembly  ever  held 

in  Virginia  was  convened*^  at  Jamestown.  «■  J«n»e  «•• 

8.  ^he  colony  was  divided  into  eleven  boroughs ;  and  J^^^SVSJ 
two  representatives,  called  bui^sses,  were  chosen  from    J'/gMw<tf 
each.     These,  constituting  the  house  of  burgesses,  deba-        **"*" 
ted  all  matters  which  were  thought  expedient  for  the  good 

of  the  colony;  but  their  enactments,  although  sanctioned 

by  the  governor  and  council,  were  of  no  force  until  they 

were  ratified  by  the  company  in  England.     'In  the  month     1620. 

of  August,   1620,  a  Dutch  man^f-war  entered  James  ^iJ^^Sam- 

river,  and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale.     This  was^  the  ,,^J2?5« 

commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  Englisli  colonies.    tiKrAoe*. 

9.  'It  was  now  twelve  years  since  the  settlement  of  rsuxu^tim 
Jamestown,  and  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly  four  hun-  inSfmdm^ 
dred  thousand  dollars  by  the  company,  there  were  in  the  ^SSnSom. 
colony  only  six  hundred  persons ;  yet,  during  the  year 

16*20,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwjm  Sandys,  the 
treaaarer  of  the  company,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one 
"  settlers  were  induced  to  emigrate.     But  as  yet 

22 
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AMALTSW.  there  were  few  women  in  the  colony  ;  and  most  of  tibs 
planterB  had  hitherto  cherished  the  design  of  ultimately 
returning  to  England. 


1.  jtoMuvw       10.  4n  order  to  attach  them  still  more  to  the  country, 

yffiyS.  and  to  render  the  colony  more  permanent,  ninety  young 

.ffttffVSff  women,  of  reputable  character,  were  first  sent  over,  anOt 

•••"•*^-     in  the  following  year,  sixty  more,  to  become  wives  to  the 

planters.     The  expense  of  their  transportation,  and  eyeii 

more,  was  paid  by  the  planters ;  the  price  of  a  wife  rising 

.  from  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 

pounds  of  tobcu)co. 

1621.         11-  'In  August,  1621,  the  London  Company  granted* 

••  A«K.  1.    to  their  colony  a  tDjitten  constitudan,  ratifying,  in  the 


As  wrtttmf  ni<dn,  the  form  of  government  established  by  T eardley. 


B.  Jcoeumt 


yffff{y  It  decreed  that  a  governor  and  council  should  be  appointed 

^aa^'  ^  ^®  company,  and  that  a  general  assembly,  consisting 

hffoSS^  of  the  council,  and  two  burgesses  chosen  by  the  people 

*^^      finom  each  plantation,  or  borough,  should  be  convened 

PouM9^   yearly.     The  governor  had  a  negative  voice  upon  the 

~  proceedings  of  Uie  assembly,  but  no  law  was  valid  unless 

ratified  brv  the  company  in  England. 

12.  "Vnih  singular  liberality  it  was  farther  ordained 

ogjgjg^  that  no  orders  of  the  company  m  England  should  bind  the 

jYuakg    colony  until  ratified  by  the  assembly.     The  trial  by  jury 

i«v«      was  established,  and  courts  ofjustice  were  required  to 

jMo/esif  conform  to  the  English  laws.     This  constitution,  granting 

***'^''*    privileges  which  were  ever  after  claimed  as  rights,  was 

the  basis  of  civil  freedom  in  Virginia, 
b.  oot         13.  'The  new  constitution  was  brought**  over  by  Sir 
^J*;J^  Francis  Wyatt,   who  had    been  appointed  to  succeed 
^rnthilm  ^^®™cr  Yeardley .     He  found  the  numbers  of  the  colony 
9ViSSS.  greatly  increased,  their  settlements  widely  extended^  and 
every  thing  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity     But  this  pleas* 
ant  prospect  was  doomed  soon  to  experience  a. terrible 
reverse. 
4.  Aecpmtjf     14.  ^ince  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  Powhatan  had 
SSJlXSS'  remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  English.     But  he  b^ns 
now  dead,  and  his  successor  viewing  with  jealousy  ana 
1622.    ftlarm  the  rapidly  increasing  settlements  of  the  English, 
^  the  Indians  concerted  a  plan  of  surprising  and  destroyinij^ 

the  whole  colony.  Still  preserving  the  language  ot 
friendship,  they  visited  the  settlements,  bought  the  arms, 
and  borrowed  the  boats  of  the  English,  and,  even  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  came  among  them  as  freely  as 
usual. 

15.  *0q  the  first  of  April,  1622,  at  mid-day,  the  attack 
commenced ;  and  so  suaden  and  unexpected  was  the  on- 
wt,  that,  io  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty^^seyen  meBU 
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and  dhildrsn,  fell  victims  I&  savage  treachery  and    i^j|. 

erueltj.     The  massacre  would  have  been  fiir  more  exten- 

five  had  not  a  friendly  Indian,  on  the  previous  evening, 
revealed  the  plot  to  an  Englishman  whom  he  wished  to 
save ;  by  which  means  Jamestown  and  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
boring settlements  were  well  pinepared  against  the  attack. 

16.  'Although  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  was  saved,  ^^gSgjtf 
yet  great  distZBSB  followed ;  the  more  distant  settlements       ^^^' 
were  abandoned ;  and  the  number  of  the  plantations  was 
reduced  finom  eighty  to  eight     *But  the  English  soon  s^ 
aronsed  to  vengeance.    An  exterminating  war  against  the 
Ipdiaos  kUawed;  many  of  them  were  destroyed;  and 
the  remainder  were  obliged  to  retire  far  into  the  wilder- 


17.  *The  settlement  of  Virginia  by  the  London  Com-  9.  The 
pany  had  bees  an  unprofitable  enterprise,  and  as  the  ^St^HSu! 
shares  in  the  unproductive  stock  were  now  of  little  value^  imSmtSm 
and  the  holders  very  numerous,  the  meetings  of  the  com-      '"^ 
pany,  in  England,  became  the  scenes  of  political  debate, 

in  which  the  advocates  of  liberty  were  arrayed  against 

the  upholders  of  royal  prerogative.     ^The  kmg  disliked  *-.]"[*gy 

tike  fineedom  of  debate  here  exhibited,  and,  jealous  of  the      SSj-f 

prevalence  of  liberal  sentiments,  at  first  sought  to  control 

(he  elections  of  officers,  by  overawing  the  assemblies. 

18.  'Failing  in  tins,  he  determined  to  recover,  by  a  dis-  s  mm  he 
solution  of  the  company,  the  influence  of  whidi  he  had  *'*"'*^ 
deprived   himself  by  a  charter  of  his  own  concession. 
^CommisaiQners  in  the  interest  of  the  king  were  therefore  #.  otw  the 
a|^K)inted  to  examine  the  concerns  of  the  corporation.    As  ^SSS^lUSii 
was  expected,  they  reported  in  favor  of  a  change ;  the' 
judicial  decision  was  soon  after  given ;  the  Liondon  Com- 

paoy  was  disaolved ;  the  king  took  into  his  own  hands  the     1624. 
gQTemment  of  the  colony ;  and  Virginia  thus  became  a 
TOffol  govcnwunt. 


Id.  'During  die  existence  of  the  London  Company,  the    t.    ^^^ 


gofremment  of  Virginia  had  gradually  changed  f^m  a  had 
royal  government,  under  the  first  charter,  in  which  the  ^Smu^r^ 
king  had  all  power,  to  a  proprietary  government  under      '*'^ 
the  second  and  third  charters,  in  which  all  executive  and 
legislative  powers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

20.  •Although  these  changes  had  been  made  without  ^j^ j^ggjg^ 
consulting  the  widies  of  the  colonists,  and  notwithstand-  loth&nW^ 
ing  the  powers  of  the  comiMmy  were  exceedingly  arbi-  '(Siemm'^ 
trary,  yet  as  the  majority  of  its  active  members  belonged 
to  the  patriot  party  in  England,  so  they  acted  as  the  suc- 
oea^fiil  friends  of  liberty  in  America.  They  had  conce- 
ded  the  ri^t  of  trial  by  jury,  and  had  given  to  Virginia 
a  Tsprsseiitative  government.    These  privilf  ges,  thus  early 
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▲NALTII8.  conceded,  could  neyer  be  wrested  from  the  Virginiam, 
-*— """^  and  they  exerted  an  influence  fayorable  to  liberty,  through- 
out all  the  colonies  subsequently  planted.  All  claimed 
as  extensive  privileges  as  had  been  conceded  to  their  elder 
sister  colony,  and  future  proprietaries  could  hope  to  win 
emigrants,  only  by  bestowing  franchises  as  large  as  those 
enjoyed  by  Virginia. 

IV.  Virginia  from  thb  Dissolution  of  the  Lon- 
don Company  in  1624,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
^JmmSST  ^*"*n<^^  ^^^  Indian  Wae  in   1754. — ^1.  *The  dissolu* 
g99wmmmu.  tion  of  the  London  Company  produced  no  immediate 
change  in  the  domestic  government  and  franchises  of  the 
colony.     A  governor  and  twelve  counsellors,  to  be  guided 
by  the  instructions  of  the  king,  were  appointed  to  admin, 
later  the  government ;  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  sup- 
1625.     press  the  colonial  assemblies.     'On  the  death^  of  James 
a.  Aiiriit.    the  First,  in  1625,  his  son,  Charles  the  First,  succeeded 
^cSSSmif  him.     The  latter  paid  very  little  «atention  to  the  political 
^•JSSt''^  condition  of  Virginia,  but  aimed  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonists,  only  with  the  selfish  view  of  deriving 
profit  from  their  industry.     He  imposed  some  restrictions 
on  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  but  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tobacco. 

1628.  2.  'In  1628,  John  Harvey,  who  had  for  several  yearn 
••  ''^/*^  been  a  member  of  the  council,  and  was  exceedingly  un- 
popular, was  appointed  governor ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  in 

1629.  the  colony  until  late  in  the  following  year.  He  has  been 
charged,  by  most  of  the  old  historians,  with  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  conduct ;  but  although  he  favored  the  court 
party,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  deprived  the  colonists  of 
any  of  their  civil  rights. 

i.  mno-        3.  *His  administration,  however,  was  disturbed  by  dis- 

"'**^'"'**'  putes  about  land  titles  under  the  royal  grants ;  and  the 

colonists,  being  indignant  that  he  should  betray  their  in- 

1635.  terests  by  opposing  their  claims,  deprived  him  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  summoned  an  assembly  to  receive  complaints 
against  him.  Harvey,  in  the  mean  time,  had  consented 
to  go  to  England  with  commissioners  appointed  to  manage 
his  impeachment ;  but  the  king  would  not  even  admit  his 

1636.  accusers  to  a  hearing,  and  Harvey  immediately  returned^ 
K  Jan.     to  occupy  his  former  station. 

1642.  4.  ^During  the  first  administration  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
J^mSSSt*  ^®y»  ^^^^  1®^2  to  '52,  the  civil  condition  of  the  Virgi- 
nians  was  much  improved  ;  the  laws  and  customs  of  £ng« 
land  were  still  farther  introduced ;  cruel  punishments 
were  abolished ;  old  controversies  were  adjusted  ;  a  more 
equitable  system  of  taxation  was  introduced ;  the  rights 
of  propert  v  and  the  freedom  of  industry  were  rncured  ; 
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Aod  Yiiginia  enjoyed  nearly  all  the  civil  liberties  which    1II49* 
the  inost  free  systeiQ  of  government  could  have  conferred. 


5.  'A  spirit  of  intolerance,  however,  in  religious^natters,  i.  stugioua 
io  acKX>rdance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  manifested  *"^'*''*^ 
by  tlie  legislative  assembly ;  which  oidered^  that  no  min.    M643* 
ister  should  preach  or  teach  except  in  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  England.     'While  puritanism  and  republican!  &  sfomiir 
ism  were  prevailing  in  England,  leading  the  way  to  the  ^SSS^ 
downfall  of  monarchy,  the  Vii;ginians  showed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  cause  of 
royalty, 

6.  'In  1644  occurred  another  Indian  massacre,  followed     1644. 
by  a  border  warfare  until  October,  1646,  when  peace  was  ^SkmiSSf 
again  established.     During  several  years  the  Powhatan  ffySSuSt 
tribes  had  shown  evidences  of  hostility ;  but,  in  1644,   wrjwjw* 
hearing  of  the  dissensions  in  Ekigland,  and  thinking  the    mmivml 
opportunity  favorable  to  their  designs,  they  resolved  on  a 
general  massacre^  hoping  to  be  cible  eventually  to  exter- 
xninate  the  colony. 

7.  On  the  26th  of  April,  the  attack  was  commenced  on 
the  frontier  ^ttlements,  and  about  three  hundred  persons 

were  killed  before  the  Indians  were  repulsed.    *A  vigor-  ^'JSilS?* 

pus  war  against  the  savages  was  immediately  oommenced^ 

and  their  king,  the  aged  Opechancanough,  the  successor 

of  Powhatan,  was  easily  made  prisoner,  and  died  in  cap* 

tiTity.     Submission  to  the  English,  and  a  cession  of  lands, 

were  the  terms  on  which  peace  was  purchased  by  the     1646. 

p«iginal  possessors  of  the  soil. 

8.  'During  the  civil  war*  between  Charles  the  First   %SjgJ^ 
and  his  Parliament,  the  Virginians  continued  faithful  to  jgg^^ 
the  royal  cause,  and  even  after  the  execution^  of  the  king,    England. 
his  son,  Charles  the  Second,  although  a  fugitive  from  Eng-    ^-  ^^-  ** 
land,  was  still  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  Virginia. 

•The  Parliament,  irritated  by  this  conduct,  in  1652  sent  a  •vgg*  ^^ 
naval  force  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  submission.     Pre-  tnaud  ty  am 
inous  to  this  (in  1650)  foreign  ships  had  been  forbidden  to  '*''*■'"•^• 
trade  with  the  rebellious  colony,  and  in  1651  the  cele- 
brated navigation  act,  securing  to  English  ships  the  entire 


•  KMb.— Tiie  tjnBakal  dtepadtkm,  and  arUtnry  mMsorM  of  CharlM  fb*  VML,  ot  XBg9ni4, 
■ppoMd  «  tb/bj  were  to  the  inoiwuing  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people,  iskvolved  that  klof- 
mm  in  a  cirU  war ;  arraying,  on  tlie  one  aide,  Parliament  and  the  Republieani ;  and  on  the 
tChtf,  the  BoyaUata  and  the  King.  Between  1642  and  1649,  aeveral  important  battles  were 
finittbt,  when  the  king  was  finally  taken  iMrlsonei,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  Jan  80, 
(01d6cyle)il649.  The  Parliament  then  ruled ;  hut  OliTvr  Cromwell,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
dnal  gBocni  of  tha  Republicans,  flnaUy  dissolved  it  by  force  (April,  1668,)  and  took  into  bit 
•wn  hands  the  letna  of  goremment,  with  the  title  of  "  Proteeiwr  cf  the  Coounonwealth."  H» 
•dninlstered  the  gOTwnment  with  energy  and  ability  until  his  dsath,  in  1668.  Richard  Crom- 
vsU  eaooeeded  his  auher,  as  Protector,  tot  after  two  yean  heabdinited  the  goremment^  ami 
onletly  wtlr«d  to  priTate  life.  Charles  the  Second,  a  highly  aoeunpllshed  prince,  but  arbitrary 
■Ma,  and  unprindpiad,  was  than  restond  (hi  ie66)to  the  throne  of  his  aacestoa,  bj  the  «»• 
til  «hh  of  the  peof  le.    (See  alio  the  Appendix  to  the  Colonial  Histoty.) 
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AUX^Ttts.  earrying  trade  with  Englftiid,  and  flerioudy  abridging  the 

freedom  of  colonial  oommerce,  was  passed. 

16A2.         9.  'On  the  arrival*  of  the  naval  force  of  Parliament  in 

a.  Maieh.    1652,  all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid  aside,  and  aU 

iJSJfSi'  though  the  Virginians  refused  to  surrender  to  force,  yet 

'pSSSSSiu  they  voluntarily  entered  into  a  compact^  with  their  in- 

^ni^ff^  vaden,  by  which  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 

i.  MiAwv^  Parliament.     *By  this  compact,  wUch  was  faithfully  ob« 

^ypjJJ"'  served  till  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  the  liberties  of 

•ttrv^     Virginia  were  preserved,  the  navigation  act  itself  was  not 

enforced  within  her  borders,  and  regulated  by  her  own 

laws,  Virginia  enjoyed  freedom  of  commerce  with  all  the 

world. 

s.  fiteMqf       10.  "During  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  Vir- 

JSJSgilm  ^nift  enjoyed  liberties  as  extensive  as  those  of  any  Eng. 

^J.g;y     lish  colony,  and  from  1652  till  1660,  she  was  left  almost  en- 

tirely  to  her  own  independent  government.     CromweL 

never  made  any  appointments  for  Virginia ;  but  her  gov- 

e.  BaoML    emors,'  during  the  Commonwealth,  were  chosen  b^  the 

SSSSiews.    burgesses,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

1658.     *When  the  news  of  the  death^  of  Cromwell  arrived,  the 

d.  sepi.  m   assembly  reasserted  their  right  of  electing  the  officers  of 

^^Snd^  government,  and  required  the  governor,  Matthews,  to  oofla- 

ir%  dSSi  "™*  it ;  in  order,  as  they  said,  "  that  what  was  their  privi- 

^StSSSl^  lege  then,  might  be  the  privilege  of  their  posterity.'* 

-tMjfv  11-  ^On  the  dftath  of  governor  Matthews,  which  hap 

%.Attht  ttnu  pened  just  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  Richard,  the 
^Ite!^^  successor  of  Cromwell,  the  house  of  burgesses,  after  enact- 
ing that  "  the  government  of  the  country  should  be  resi- 
dent in  the  assembly  until  there  should  arrive  from  Eng- 
land a  commission  which  the  assembly  itself  should  adjudge 
to  be  lawful,"  elected  Sir  William  Berkeley  governor,  who, 
by  accepting  the  office,  acknowledged  the  authority  to 
•.  Tk^tfUkm  which  he  owed  his  elevation.     *The  Virginians  hoped  for 
gmlSt^Sith  ^^  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England,  but  they  did  not 
,;22S^y.   immediately  proclaim  Charles  the  Second  king,  although 
the  statement  of  their  hasty  return  to  royal  allegiance  has 
been  often  made. 
T:  fiMiMvftar      12.  ^When  the  news  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  tba 
uS3SS»SrSf  Second  reached  Virginia,  Berkeley,  who  was  then  acting  as 
"SSSwXL   governor  elected  by  the  people,  immediately  disclaimed 
the  popular  sovereignty,  and  issued  writs  for  an  assembly 
in  the  name  of  the  king.     The  friends  of  royalty  now 
came  into  power,  and  high  hopes  of  royal  favor  were  ea* 
tertained. 
aOMwrdit     18.  'But  prospects  soon  darkened.    The  commercial 
tMji'^K'L   pdicy  of  the  Commonwealth  was  adopted,  and  restrictiont 
!*•  Motum.  upQjj  colonial  commerce  were  greatly  multiplied.    The 
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Dew  proTidoiis  of  the  navigation  act  enjoined  that  no  oonw    1661* 

tnodities  should  be  import^  to  any  British  settlements,  nor 

exported  from  them,  except  in  English  vessels,  and  that 
the  principal  product  of  the  colonies  should  be  shipped  to 
no  country  except  England.  The  trade  between  the 
colonies  was  likewise  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  England,  and 
the  entire  aim  of  the  colonial  system  was  to  make  the  colo- 
nies dependent  upon  the  mother  country. 


14.  ^Remonstrances  against  this  oppression  were  of  no  i 

avail,  and  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  act  were  rigor-  %StffS%^ 
ously  enforced.     The  discontents  ofthe  people  were  farther   ***SP"'^ 
increased  by  royal  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  be-    '^«**««"»' 
longed  to  the  colony,  and  which  mcluded  plantadons  that 

had  long  been  cultivated ;  and,  in  1673,  the  lavish  sever-     1678. 
eign  of  England,  with  his  usual  profligacy,  gave  away  to 
Lord  Culpepper  and  the  earl  of  Arlington,  two  royal  favor- 
ites, "  all  the  dominion  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia," 
for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years. 

15.  *In  the  mean  time,  under  the  influence  of  the   t  jnm** 
royalist  and  the  aristocratic  party  in  Virginia,  the  legisla-  SSSS^tim 
ture  had  seriously  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  people.  ^^SfSjS* 
The  Episcopal  Church  hcd  become  the  religion  of  the  state,  ^JlSSSHif 
— ^heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  Quakers  and  Baptists, 
— ^Ihe  royal  officers,  obtaining  their  salaries  by  a  perma- 
nent duty  on  exported  tobacco,  were  removed  from  all  de. 
pendence  upon  the  people, — ^the  taxes  were  uneaual  and  op- 
pressive, — and  the  members  of  the  assembly,  wno  had  been 
chosen  for  a  term  of  only  two  years,  had  assumed  to  them.      ****** 
selves  an  indefinite  continuance  of  power,  so  that,  in  real- 

ity,  the  representative  system  was  abolished. 

16.  "The  pressure  of  increasing  grievances  at  length  UStlitL 
produced  open  discontent ;  and  the  common  people,  highly 
exasperated  against  the  aristocratic  and  royal  party,  b^an 
to  manifest  a  mutinous  disposition.     *An  excuse  for  ap- 
pearing in  arms  was  presented  in  the  sudden  outbreak  of  tmntilim 
Indian  hostilities.     The  Susquehanna  Indians,  driven  from      ^'"^ 
their  hunting  grounds  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  by 

the  hostile  Senecas,  had  come  down  upon  the  Potomac, 
and  with  their  confederates,  were  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Maryland.  Murders  had  been  committed  on  the  soil  1675. 
of  Virginia,  and  when  six  of  the  hostile  chieftains  presented 
themselves  to  treat  for  peace,  they  were  cruelly  put  to 
death.  The  Indians  aroused  to  vengeance,  and  a  deso- 
lating warfare  ravaged  the  frontier  settlements. 

17.  'Dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  defence  which  ^SSfSSL 
Berkeley  had  adopted,  the  people,  with  Nathaniel  Bacon  for  . 
their  leader,  demanded  of  the  governor  permission  to  rise  and         /^'^ 
wrotect  themselves.    ^Berkeley,  jealous  of  the  increasing  ^  ^/SS&f 
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AWALTBM.  popularity  of  Bacon,  refused  permission.     'At  length,  the 
1.  oonunene»'  Indian  aggressions  increasing,  and  a  party  of  Bacon's  own 
SS5»?    ^^^  having  been  slain  on  his  plantation,  he  yielded  to  the 
rebMion.    common  voice,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  commenced  his  march  against  the  Indians.     He 
m.Mv.     was  immediately  proclaimed*  traitor  by  Berkeley,  and 
troops  were  levied  to  pursue  him.     Bacon  continued  his  ex- 
pedition, which  was  successful,  while  Berkeley  was  obliged 
to  recall  his  troops,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  the  lower 
counties. 
1.  Buoom^      IB.   'The   great  mass  of  the  people  having   arisen, 
^mm^  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  yield ;  the  odious  assembly,  of 
long  duration,  was  dissolved ;  and  an  assembly,  composed 
mostly  of  the  popular  party,  was  elected  in  their  places. 
Numerous  abuses  were  now  corrected,  and  Bacon  was  ap- 
•  vmduuMi^  pointed  commander-in-chief.     'Berkeley,  however,  at  first 
jSSSffy     refused  to  sign  his  commission,  but  Bacon  having  made 
his  appearance  in  Jamestown,  at  the  head  of  several  hun- 
dred  armed  men,  the  commission  was  issued,  and  the  gov- 
ernor united  with  the  assembly  in  commending  to  the  king 
the  zeal,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of  the  popular  leader. 
But  as  the  army  was  preparing  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  Berkeley  suddenly  withdrew  across  the  York* 
river  to  Gloucester,^  summoned  a  convention  of  loyalists, 
and,  even  against  their  advice,  once  more  proclaimed 
Bacon  a  traitor. 
«L  dMTiMr      ^^'  *fi*^^^>  however,  proceeded  against  the  Indians, 
f^H^    ftQd  Berkeley  having  crossed  the  Chesapeake  to  Accomac^ 
county,  his  retreat  was  declared  an  abdication.     Berkeley, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  a  few  adherents,  and  the  crews  of 
some  English  ships,  had  returned  to  Jamestown,  but,  on 
the  approach  of  Bacon  and  his  forces,  afler  some  slight  re- 
sistance the  royalists  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  Bacon 
took  possession  of  the  capital  oi  Virginia. 

20.  The  rumor  prevailing  that  a  party  of  royalists  was 
approaching,  Jamestown  was  burned,  and  some  of  the 
patriots  fired  their  own  houses,  lest  they  might  afford  shel- 
ter to  the  enemy.  Several  troops  of  the  royalists  soon 
af^er  joined  the  insurgents,  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  sue* 
b.  Get  iL  cesses,  Bacon  suddenly  died.**  His  party,  now  left  with- 
out a  leader,  after  a  few  petty  insurrections,  dispersed,  and 
the  authority  of  the  governor  was  restored. 


*  York  BiTsr  enters  the  Chesapeake  aboat  18  mHee  N.  ftom  Jamea  River.    It  la  navifahls 
ftr  the  UHrgestTesaela,  25  miles.   It  is  fonned  of  the  Mattepony  and  the  Pamunky.  Thefbnnet 
whloh  la  on  the  north,  if  formed  of  the  Mat,  3b,  Po,  and  Ny  rivers. 

t  OlowMSter  county  is  on  the  N.B»  ride  of  York  Biver,  and  botders  on  tfaa  Ch—pealps.   Tbm 
lown  Is  on  a  banoh  or  bay  of  the  Chesapeake. 

t  Aceomac  county  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapsake  Bay.    This  eoanty  and  Nocthuqf 
im  CQSU^f ,  en  thff  fouth  oonititnte  what  is  called  the  Bastcm  shore  of  Ybgfcnift. 
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21.  'The  vengeful  passions  of  Berkeley,  however,  were    i^y^, 
not  allayed  by  the  submission  of  his  enemies.     Fines  and 


oonfiscations  gratified  his  avarice,  and  executions  were  con-  ^'  SSSSm!^ 
tinned  till  twenty-two  had  been  hanged,  when  the  assem- 
bly  interfered,  and  prayed  him  to  stop  the  work  of  death. 
The  conduct  of  Berkeley  was  severely  censured  in  Eng- 
land, and  publicly  by  the  king  himself,  who  declared  "  the 
old  fool  has  taken  away  more  lives  in  that  country  than  I 
fi>r  the  murder  of  my  father." 

22.  'Historians  have  not  done  justice  to  the  principles  a  ommaitf 
and  character  of  Bacon.  He  has  been  styled  a  rtodi  ly^SSSy 
and  has  been  described  as  ambitious  and  revengeful ;  but  ^*^*?i"* 
if  his  principles  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  acts  of  the 
assembly  of  which  he  was  the  head,  they  were  those  of 
ioatice,  freedom,  and  humanity.  At  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, *<  no  pnnting  press  was  allowed  in  Virginia  ;  to  speak 
ill  of  Berxeley  or  his  friends  was  punished  by  fine  or 
whipping ;  to  speak,  or  write,  or  publish  any  thing  in 
&vor  of  the  rebels,  or  the  rebellion,  was  made  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and,  if  thrice  repeated,  was  evidence  of  treason. 
It  is  not  strange  then  that  posterity  was  for  more  than  a 
htmdredyears  defrauded  of  the  truth." 

28.  *The  grant  of  Virginia  to  Arlington  and  Culpepper  t.  ii 
jias  already  been  mentioned.     In  1677  the  latter  obtained  *'^~ 
the  appointment  of  governor  for  life,  and  thus  Virginia  be. 
oame  a  proprietary  government,  with  the  administration 
vested  in  one  of  the  proprietors.     In  1680  Culpepper     1680. 
arrived  in  the  province,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office.     ^The  avaricious  proprietor  was  more  careful  of  u 
his  own  interests  than  of  those  of  the  colony,  and  under  his 
administratifm  Vii^inia  was  impoverished.    *In  1684  the  _t.J»<gitf_ 
grant  was  recalled,— Culpepper  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
although  he  had  been  appointed  for  life,  and  Virginia  again 
became  a  royal  province.     Arlington  had  previously  sur- 
rendered  fats  rights  to  Culpepper.     *The  remaining  por-  ^sg^^^^- 
lion  of  the  history  of  Virginia,  down  to  the  period  of  the    i%viMNk 
Prench  and  Indian  war,  is  marked  with  few  incidents  of 
importance; 
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CHAPTER  n. 

MASSACHUSETTS.* 

SfiCTIOK  L 

L  lUSSACHirSETTS,  FKOM  ITS  SAKLIEST  mSTOBT,  TO  TBS  VKIOH 
OF  THB  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES  IN  J641 

''"''^  ^       4kusdXt  Bay  CoUw^^^IV.  Umon  of  the  Ni»  EngUmd  Colmtkn*^ 
V,  ISarip  £awi  und  Outtomg% 

1607.        !•  Eaelt  H18TOST. — 1 .  'An  account  of  the  fint  attempt 

4.SMP.  iM.  of  the  Plymouth  Company  to  form  a  settlement  in  NorUi 

ga^r^SSttg.  Virginis  has  already  been  given.^    Although  ▼esaeto  an. 

^^ffff^p.   nually  Tisited  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  tha 

fl^jt^MMf . Indians,  yet  little  was  known  of  the  interior  until  1614, 

*Z  country,  when  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  already  obtained  dis- 

1614.     tinction  in  Virginia,  sailed  with  two  Teesela  to  the  territ(^ 

ries  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  fbr  the  purposes  of  trad» 

and  discovery. 

'J^SSSST      ^'  '"^^^  expedition  was  a  private  adventure  of  Smith 

jSSK     and  four  merchants  of  London,  and  was  highly  suooessful. 

AAer  Smith  had  concluded  his  traiiic  with  the  natives,  ha 

travelled  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  accompanied  by 

only  eight  men,  and,  with  great  care,  eacplored  the  coast 

wiMft.  p.Mi  fkom  the  Penobscot^  to  Cape  Cod.*    *He  prepared  a  map 

6.Noit,T^iM.^^  the  coast,  and  called  the  country  New  Enoulnd,-— a 

K  .ig^wy.  name  which  Prince  Charies  confirmed,  and  which  has  evev 

since  been  retained. 


«•  ^^       8.  ^After  Smith's  departure,  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master 

of  the  second  ship,  enticed  a  number  of  natives  on  board 

his  vessel  and  carried  them  to  Spain,  where  they  were  sold 

^1619.    into  slavery.     *In  the  following^^  year,  Smith,  in  the  em- 

Sr^wmt  P^^^  ^^  Booke  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  sailed 

MuMd^^a  with  the  design  of  establishing  a  colony  in  New  England* 

In  his  first  em)rt  a  violost  tempest  forced  him  to  return. 

•.  ittir  4.    *Again  renewing*  the  enterprise,  his  crew  became  mutin- 

'  ous,  and  he  was  at  last  intercepted  by  French  pirates,  who 


f.  IMVMOMli 


•  MA8SACBU8ETT8,  om  of  the  N«w  England  States,  Is  aboat  UO  miles  long  from  east  !• 

a 90  mUes  tooed  In  the  eaetem  part,  and  60  in  the  irostem.  and  contains  an  ana  of  abool 
sqnan  miles.  Serenl  ranges  of  moontains,  extending  from  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
pass  throng  the  wsetam  part  of  this  state  into  Oonnectiettt.  Bsst  <rf  theee  moantafBi 
ttie  eountry  is  UUt,  ezeept  in  the  soathem  and  soath-eastem  portions,  where  it  is  low,  and 
gsneraUj  sandy.  The  nortlirm  and  western  porti<»u  of  the  state  liaTe  generally  a  strong  Mil, 
well  adapted  to  gradng  The  TaUeys  of  the  Oonneoticut  and  Honsatonie  are  hi|^y  wrtila. 
Vbe  marale  quarries  of  West  Btoekbridge.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  the  giaalls 
fpaniss  of  Qoiney,  nine  miles  S.  S.  from  Boston,  ars  ctlehrated. 
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seized  his  ship  and  conveyed  him  to  France.    He  after*    i6i5» 

wards  escaped  alone,  in  an  open  boat,  from  the  harbor  of   ' 
Rochelle,*  and  returned  to  England. 

4.  ^By  the  representations  of  Smith,  the  attention  of  the  i.  i^Sl^ 
Plymouth  Company  was  again  excited ;  they  began  to  '^cSSSSS^ 
form  vast  plans  of  colonization,  appointed  Smith  admiral 

of  the  country  for  life,  and,  at  length,  afler  several  years     16^0. 
of  entreaty,  obtained*  a  new  charter  for  settling  the  coun-    «•  not.  in 
try.    'The  original  Plymouth  Company  was  superseded  &  ommmh^ 
by  the  Coimcil  of  Plymouth,  to  which  was  conveyed,  in    ondS^ 
absolute  property,  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  40th     **^"'*^- . 
and  48th  degrees^  of  north  latitude,  extending  from  the  b. 
Atlantic  to  Che  Pacific,  and  comprising  more  than  a  mil* 
lion  of  square  miles. 

5.  *This  charter  was  the  basis  of  all  the  grants  that  t.  2W» 
were  subsequently  made  of  the  country  of  New  England.  'V^Sm!^ 
^he  exclusive  privileges  granted  by  it  occasioned  dis-  ^^^sSt 
putes  among  the  proprietors,  and  prevented  emigratioii   "^ST 
under  their  auspices,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  a  perma- 
nent colony  was  established  without  the  aid  or  knowledge 

of  the  company  or  the  king. 

11.  PhnutvTB.  Colony. — 1.  *A  band  of  Puritans,  dis-     fc  gii 
senters  from  the  established  Church  of  England,  perse- 
cuted for  their  religious  opinions,  and  seeking  in  a  foreign 
land  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  their  own  country 
denied  them,  became  the  first  colonists  of  New  England. 
*As  early  as  1608  they  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  settled,  *■  ^20$  J?^ 
first,  at  Amsterdam,!  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,^:  where,  ;^25S5I. 
during  eleven  years,  they  continued  to  live  in  great  har- 
mony, under  the  charge  of  their  excellent  pastor,  John 
Robinson. 

2.  ^At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  same  religious  zeal    "^^ojam 
that  had' made  them  exiles,  combined  with  the  desire  of  ^^MMthmm 
improving  their  temporal  welfare,  induced  them  to  under-  '^gSSfif* 
take  a  more  distant  migration.     'But,  notwithstanding    g.  tmt 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  early  homes  by  the  rod  ''SKSl** 
of  persecution,  they  loved  England  still,  and  desired  to  re- 
tain their  mother  tongue,  and  to  live  under  the  government 
of  their  native  land. 

8.  'These,  with  other  reasons,  induced  thein  to  seek  an  fjgg^j^ 
asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.     They  obtained  a  grant    ^jgM^ 
rf  land  from  the  London  or  Virginia  Company,  but  in    »»*»*• 

•  AKMIe  te  a  ttTonj^  Itniified  town  at  Uw  Iwttom  of  A  aoB^ 
"^  (or  'Bkj  of  BtMay)m  the  west  of  France. 


i#  waif  VBL  oTory  dtnoaon  ...  /. 

%  X«ydm,long  flmoQB  finr  Ka  Uxdtenlty,  Is  on  one  of  tfao  bxanehas  or  moattiB  ofCbt 
f  allM  flmn  tbo  Ma,  aad  25  bUm  8.  W.  from  Amiterdim. 
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ANALTStt.  vain  sought  the  favor  of  the  king.     'Destitute  of  sufficient 
I.  Panntr-  c*P>tal,  they  succeeded  in  forming  a  partnership  with  some 


tMr/oriMAi.  men  of  business  in  London,  and,  although  the  terms  were 
exceedingly  severe  to  the  poor  emigrants,  yet,  as  they  did 
not  interfere  with  civil  or  religious  rights,  the  Pilgrims 
r  jTMyTtt    were  contented.     *Two  vessels  having  been  obtained, 
^SSdSt.     ^®  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell,  the  one  hired,  tlie 
other  purchased,  as  many  as  could  be   accommodated 
prepared  to  take  their  final  departure.     Mr.  Robinson  and 
the  main  body  were  to  remain  at  Leyden  until  a  settlement 
should  be  formed. 
«.  Aof.  1.        4.  'Assembled*  at  Delfl  Haven,*  and  kneeling  in  pray- 
i^J^^^  er  oa  the  sea-shore,  their  pious  pastor  commend^  them  to 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  gave  them  his  parting  bless- 
4.  jBMnft    ing.     *A   prosperous  wind  soon  bore  the  Speedwell  to 
'^JvmnSS^  Southampton,!  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Mayflower, 
yXauSm'  ^^^  t^^  1*69^  ^^  ^^  company  from  London.     Afler  several 
fS^^    delays,  and  finally  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  Speedwell 
^T!^^'    as  unseaworthy,  part  of  the  emigrants  were  dismissed,  and 
the  remainder  were  taken  on  board  the  Mayflower,  which, 
with  one  hundred  and  one  passengers,  sailed  fhnn  Ply- 
mouth:^ on  the  16th  of  September. 
i  T>i#wy      5.  *Afler  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  on  die  19th  of 
d$tttiiartm.  November  they  descried  the  bleak  and  dreary  shores  of 
Cape  Cod,  still  far  from  the  Hudson,^  which  they  had 
selected  as  the  place  of  their  habitation.     But  the  wintry 
storms  had  already  commenced,  and  the  dangers  of  navi* 
gation  on  that  unknown  coast,  at  that  inclement  season, 
induced  them  to  seek  a  nearer  resting-place. 
•Jjjgg*       6.  'On  the  21st  they  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  but, 
taitdiHg.     before  landing,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic, 
by  a  solemn  contract,  and  chose  John  Carver  their  gover* 
T.  TM-i0a4*  nor  for  the  first  year.     'Their  other  leading  men,  distin* 
guished  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony,  were 
f.  pkntte    Bradford,  Brewster,  Standish,  and  Winslow.     'Exploring 
****  "*         parties  were  sent  on  shore  to  make  discoveries,  and  select  a 
a'  mtrdiM99  place  for  settlement.    *Great  hardships  were  endured  from 
"^^"'^    the  cold  and  storm,  and  from  wandering  through  the  deep 
snow  which  covered  the  country. 

•  HiM  IbMA,  ilM  port  or  h»T«hof  Delft,  li  on  the  north  tide  ofthe  xlTer  MiMe,  in  H<d' 
iMd,  18  mite  loath  ftom  Leyden.  and  about  fifteen  miies  flrom  the  tea. 

t  Snukamptonj  a  town  of  England,  is  sifcaated  on  an  arm  of  the  lea,  or  of  the  Sngliali 
Channel.    It  is  76  miles  S.  W.  firom  London. 

t  Fhtm9uth.%  lai^e  town  of  DeTonshixe,  in  Sngland,  about  SIX  miles  S.  W.  from  London, 
Mid  180  ttom  Sonthampton,  stands  between  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  near  their  entranoa 
Infefr  the  BncUah  OhaaneL  Plymouth  is  an  Important  narsl  station,  and  has  ena  of  the  best 
harbors  in  Sngland. 

f  The  Hadton  Btfw,  in  Now  Totfc,  one  of  the  best  fbr  naiigation  in  Anudoa,  rises  in  th» 

arse  to  Suidy  Bill  Itf 


regions  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  aftar  an  irregnlar  coarse _ 

is  nearly  sooth,  900  miles  by  the  ilTer,  to  Now  York  &iy,  whieh  Has  between  LODC 
IilMd  mA  New  Jtrs^.    The  tide  flows  to  Troy,  Ul  aUes  (by  the  rirer)  froai  Now  TofkT^ 
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7.  'A  few  Indiana  were  Been,  vho  fled  upou  the  dis-    m** 
diuge  of  the  nmskets  of  the  English  ;  a  few  gravea  were  ■-■^ 
discovered,  and,  from  heaps  of  sand,  a  number  of  baakets  ''  'SSST** 
of  com  were  obtained,  which  furnished  seed  for  a.  future 
harrest,  and  probablj  saved  the  infant  colony  from  famine. 

*Oq  the  Slat  of  December  tlie  harbor  of  Plymouth*  was  i  xw*v^ 
•ounded,  and  being  found  fit  for  shipping,  a  party  landed,  wp^nwM 
examined  the  soil,  and  findinegood  water,  selected  this  as 
the  place  for  a  settlement.     T^e  Slst  of  Decemoer,  cor-  »  ^"^Si 
responding  with  the  11th  of  December  Old  Style,  is  the  "^tBt 
day  wbicQ  should  be  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  this 
important  event,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pi^rim  FaShers. 

8.  'In  a  few  days  the  Mayflower  was  safely  moored  in  '-^J™™ 
the  harbor.     The  buildings  of  the  settlers  pn^resscd   ^"JJS^ 
slowly,  through  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  tHti*mtitt 
fi>r  many  of  the  men  were  sick  with  colds  and  consump-      teioF 
tions,  and  want  and  exposure  rapidly  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  the  colony.     The  governor  lost  a  eon  at  the  first 
landing  ;  early  in  the  spring  his  Own  health  sunk  under  a     1631. 
sudden  attack,  and  his  wife  soon  followed  him  in  death. 

The  sick  were  oflen  destitute  of  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  the  living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead ; 
and,  at  one  time,  there  were  only  seven  men  capable  of 
rendering  any  assistance.  Before  April  forty-six  had 
died,  'Yet,  with  the  scanty  remnant,  hope  and  virtue  sur-  i  »m««- 
rived ; — they  repined  not  in  all  their  sufferings,  and  their  mn  tanu. 
eheer^l  cotifid«ice  in  the  mercies  of  Providence  remain* 
ed  unshaken. 

9.  'Although  a  few  Indiana  had  been  seen  at  a  distance  *■  ^™™j<f 
Dovering  around  the  settlement,  yet  during  several  months  »•*«  bwi 
none  approached  sufficiently  near  to  hold  any  intercourse  <^«^i 
with  the  English.     At  length  the  latter  were  surprised  by 

tiie  appearance,  among  them,  of  an  Indian  named  Samo- 

aet,  who  boldly  entered*  their  settlement,  exclaiming  in  •■w*^"' 

brt^en  English,  Welcome  Englishmen !     Welcome  Eug- 

liahmen!     He  had  learned  a  little  English  among  the 

lishennen  who  had  visited  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  gave 

the  colcKiy  much  useful  information.  ^  i,^«n> 

10.  *He  cordially  bade  the  strangers  welcome  to  the  "bo£SJ.** 
aoU,  which,  be  informed  them,  had  a  few  years  vLnona  Am  tia.  - 
before  been  deprived  of  its  occupants  by  a  dreadful 

pestilence  that  had  desolated  the  whole  eastern  sea- 
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AiVALYMs.  board  of  New  England.  ^Samoset  soon  after  visited  the 
oolony,  accompanied  by  Squanto,  a  native  who  had  been 
carried  away  by  Hunt,  in  1614,  and  sold  into  slavery ,  but 
who  had  subsequently  been  liberated  and  restored  to  kia 
country. 

m.jfMM0tt.  11,  'By  the  influence  of  these  friendly  Indians,  Ma& 
sasoit,  the  great  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  induced  to  visit  the  ool« 

^  ipril  1.    ony,  where  he  was  received*  with  much  formality  and  pa- 

%Timwitk  rade.  •A  treaty  of  friendship  was  soon  concluded/  the 
parties  promising  to  deliver  up  ofienders,  and  to  abstain 
from  mutual  injuries ;  the  colony  to  receive  assistance  if 
attacked,  and  Massasoit,  if  attacked  unjustly.  This  treaty 
was  kept  inviolate  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  until  im 
breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  War. 
^^JgJ  12.  *Other  treaties,  of  a  similar  character,  soon  after 
followed.     A  powerful  chieftain  within  the  dominions  of 

1622.  Massasoit,  who  at  first  regarded  the  English  as  intruders, 
and  threatened  them  with  hostilities,  was  finally  compel* 

I  QNiinfmf.  led  to  sue  for  peace,  ^anonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  sent  to  Plymouth  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped 
in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  as  a  token  of  his  hostility.  The 
governor,  Bradford,  filled  the  skin  with  powder  and  shol 
and  returned  it ;  but  the  chieftain's  courage  failed  at  the 
sight  of  this  unequivocal  symbol,  which  was  rejected  by 
every  community  to  which  it  was  carried,  until  at  last  it 
was  returned  to  Plymouth,  with  all  its  contents.  The 
Narragansetts  were  awed  into  submission. 

^  SSST*  ^^'  *^^  ^^^^»  Thomas  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London, 
sent  out  a  colony  of  sixty  adventurers,  who  spent  most  of 
the  summer  at  Plymouth,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Weymouth,*  where 
Irtrf^SSuff  ^®y  l>6g«"^  a  plantation.  ^Being  soon  reduced  to  neoes- 
tfpi^mutn.  sity  by  indolence  and  disorder,  and  having  provoked  the 
Indians  to  hostilities  by  their  injustice,  the  latter  formed  a 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  settlement. 

1623.  14.  'But  the  grateful  M&ssasoit  having  revealed  the  de« 
^dmSrSSSr  sign  to  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  governor  sent  Captain 

Standish  with  eight  men  to  aid  the  inhabitants  of  Wey- 
mouth.  With  his  small  party  Standish  intercepted  and 
killed  the  hostile  chief,  and  several  of  his  men,  and  the 

•^gJM/ttt  conspiracy  was  defeated.  'The  Weymouth  Plantatioo 
was  soon  afler  nearly  deserted,  most  of  the  settlers  return. 
iwg  to  England. 

J^QgfcgMf  15.  '''The  London  adventurers,  who  had  furnished  the 
Phmouth  settlers  with  capital,  soon  becoming  discouraged 


•  WSiifiniwM,  «alMI  by  Om  Indkiu  Wes$ttgus$*tt.  It  a  tmaU  tI1U««  bttwwn  two 
irilWOIktitlMrtmrorfi«ttaB,iainilMS.X.firamtb«dt7.    (Sm  BUp,  p.  181) 
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Bgr  the  email  retnnu  from  their  inresfmentd,  not  only  de-    1694« 
itfted  the  interests  of  the  colony,  but  did  much  to  injure  ■■ 
its  prosperity.     They  refused  to  furnish  Robinson  and  his 
friends  a  passage  to  America,  attempted  to  enforce  on  the 
cx>lonists  a  clergyman  more  friendly  to  the  established 
chnrch,  and  even  despatched  a  ship  to  injure  their  com- 
merce  by  riralry.     'At  last,  the  emigrants  succeeded  in     1626. 
purchasmg*  the  rights  of  the  London  merchants ;  they     ••  Kcv. 
made  an  equitable  division  of  dieir  property,  which  was  JLfySiK 
before  in  common  stock;  and  although  the  progress  of   *•**<*«»• 
population  was  slow,  yet,  after  the  first  winter,  no  fears 
wore  entertained  of  the  permanence  of  the  colony. 

ni.  Massachttsxtts  Bay  Colony. — 1.  ^n  1624,  Mr.  ^^jgjiwgM 
White,  a  Puritan  minister  of  Dorchester,*  in  England,  cartimSr 
having  induced  a  number  of  persons  to  unite  with  him  in 
tiie  devgn  of  planting  another  colony  in  New  England,  a 
small  company  was  sent  over,  who  began  a  settlement  at 
Cape  Ann.f  This  settlement,  however,  was  abandoned 
after  an  existence  of  less  than  two  years. 

2.  *In  1028,  a  patent  was  obtained^  from  the  council  of     1628. 
Plymouth,  and  a  second  company  was  sent  Over,  under  fc-Mwaa* 
the  charge  of  John  Endicott,  which  settled*  at  Salem,  j:  to  **  ffsSS!^ 
which  place  a  few  of  the  settlers  of  Cape  Ann  had  pre-     «•  a«*t 
viously  removed.     •In  the  following  year  the  proprietors     1629. 
received*  a  charter  from  the  king,  and  were  incorporated  ^'JeliMrt 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Grovemor  and  Company  of  the  Mas-  {JfJiJ^JJJl! 
sachnsetts  Bay  in  New  England.''    About  200  additional    ftvvMr. 
aettletis  came*  over,  a  part  of  whom  removed  to  and     •'««». 
feunded  Oiarlestown.§ 

8.  'During  the  year  1630,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony     1680. 
received  a  large  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  the  arrival'  ^fff^^" 
of  about  three  hundred  families,  mostly  pious  and  intelli-    ^^jgj** 
gent  Puritans,  under  the  chai^  of  the  excellent  John     i  joir. 
Winthrop.    'At  the  same  time  the  whole  government  of  J^J^j^ 
the  colony  was  removed  to  New  England,  and  Winthrop  oagmnd  «i 
was  chosen  governor.  time, 

4.  'The  new  emigrants  located  themselves  beyond  the  r.  j^otam^ 
limits  of  Salem,  and  settled  at  Dorchester,||  Roxbury,ir         ^'^ 


•  DmthMter.  In  Bngimad,  Is  Mtnatod  on  tbe  anaU  rivw  Froom. »  mUM  from  ttt 
lBtolk9l^^OlMimri,rfxmil«N.fhHnWe7iiioiit^aiidl20S^^  _ 

t  OvTZmTttwiMMrtlMni  <Mtpo  of  MMnfihoMtta  h$sy,  Ss  80  mUM  N.S.  fliom  Boitfn.  At 
mft  mod  p— «««ii*  u»  now  included  tn  the  town  of  Qloaeester.  Olonoeitof ,  Uie  prtneipel  tU* 
kM,  eeUed  elw  ffae  JHMor,  Is  flneW  located  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  penlnsolA. 
}  Saitm,  eeOed  by  the  Indiajis  Natnn-keagj  is  14  milee  NA  ftom  Boston.  His  bnflt  on  a 
~  penlnsa]n,lbnned  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  SonthRlTers.  Thehsrboi^ 
binfloiiABt?w,kfoodftrTsnelsdn(wingnotm«r»thanlSorl4tet<r«afe«.    (Set 


Map,  MKl  pace.)  ^_ 

I  SMKetoenpMlSf.  lfatftneitpafi,«ndilioonp.  8«.     _  _     -,  .  _ , 

1 1^*1  part  of  S5tlisws»wWehwMTSietaed,ii  Bill  iilwiwr  »wt,  rtwwt  ftg  afflii  »», 

ftom  Boston.    (See  llap,  p.  919.) 

T  JtoBBtayy  thlage  is  two  miles  south  from  Boston.  Itt  principal  street  mty  be  oonilksfl 
Mthe  eoDMnvsllon  of  WMUngton  Street  Boston,  eztondiiuroTar  Boston  NeA.  Apml^Wm 
orihistoimliioek7taD4;hMee«ilWBmBe,i{odlr^s-«Mnf.    (8se)ls4p,B(iXftpac».> 
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AHAi.TBM.  Cambridge,*  and  WateitowD.t    'The  aooidetital  advas- 
1  satumai  *^^  °^  *  Spring  of  good  water  induoed  a  few  faroiliea,  and 
v^°>'<^    with  Uiem  the  governor,  to  settle  on  the  peninaola  of 
Shawmut ;  and  Boston^  thenceforth  became  the  metropolia 
of  New  England, 
t  ajmmi      S.  'Many  of  the  settlers  were  from  illustrioie  and  Doble 
and  nturm^  families,  and  having  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
lad.       enjoyment,  their  stifieringa  from  exposure  and  the  failura 
of  provisions  were  great,  and,  before  December,  two  hun- 
dred had  died.     A  few  only,  disheartened  by  the  soenea 
^oSSu  "^  ^'^>  returned  to  England.     'Those  who  remained  were 
wMtMA    sustained  in  their  afflictions  hj  religious  faith  and  Chris, 
tion  fortitude ; — not  a  trace  of  repining  appears  in  their 
records,  and  sickness  never  prevented  their  assembling  at 
stated  times  for  religious  warship. 
1631.         6.  *In  1631  the  general  court,  or  council  of  the  people^ 
■  "     '""^  ordained*  that  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  asatst- 
ants,  should  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  alone ;  but  at  the 
- "-'  ~    same  time  it  was  declared  that  those  only  should  be  ad- 
mitted  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  who  were  member* 
^juSfiST'  °^  ^""^  church  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.^     "Thia 
law  baa  been  severely  censured  for  its  iotoleranoo,  1^ 
those  who  have  lived  in  more  enlightened  times,  but  it 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  policy  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  with  the  professions  of  the  Puritans  them- 
16S1.     selves,  and  originated  in  the  purest  motives. 
JU^faS       7.  *In  1634  the  pure  democratic  form  of  goveminent, 
"SnSm"  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was  changed"  to  a  repreoen. 
b.  Mv-     tative  democracy,  by  which  the  powers  of  legislation  were 
irmSSm.    intrusted  to  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.     'In  the  same 
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rear  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Roger  Williams,  minister  ol    ]634» 
Salem,  b^an  to  occasion  much  excitement  in  the  colony.  '■■ 

A  puritan,  and  a  fugitive  from  English  persecution,  Roger 
Williams  had  sought,  in  New  England,  an  asylum  among 
Jiose  of  his  own  creed ;  but  finding  there,  in  matters  oi 
religion,  the  same  kind  of  intolerance  that  prevailed  in 
England,  he  earnestly  raised  his  voice  against  it. 

8.  ^He  maintained  that  it  is  the  duty  of  t}ie  civil  magls-  i-  Hit^riit. 
trate  to  give  equal  protection  to  all  religious  sects,  and      '"'^ 
that  he  has  no  right  to  restrain  or  direct  the  consciemiea 

of  men,  or,  in  any  way,  interfere  with  their  modes  of  wor- 
ship^ or  the  principles  of  their  religious  faith.  'But  with  J};,gff^ 
th^  doctrines  of  religious  tolerance  he  united  others  that  vanc^kg 
were  deemed  subversive  of  good  government,  and  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  society.  Such  were 
those  which  declared  it  wron^  to  enforce  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign,  or  of  obedience  to  the  magistrate, 
and  which  asserted  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  usurp  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  and 
hence  that  the  colonial  charter  itself  was  invalid. 

9.  'Such  doctrines,  and  particularly  those  which  related  "-j^JJ^ 
to  religious  toleration,  were  received  with  alarm,  and  Roger  wuutam. 
Williams,  aHer  having  been  in  vain  remonstrated  with  by 

the  ruling  elders  of  the  churches,  was  summoned  before 

the  general  court,  and,  finally,  banished*  from  the  colony,  •"^^gj^** 

He  soon  after  becam'j  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.^  h.  see  p.  su. 

10.  ^During  the  same  year,  1635,  three  thousand  new  4.  Addukmai 
settlers  came  over,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Peters  and  los-.  pete^t 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  two  individuals  who  afterwards  acted   ****  "^"^ 
coD^icuous  parts  in  the  history  of  England.     Sir  Henry 

Vane,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  gained  the  aftections 
of  the  people  by  his  integrity,  humility,  and  zeal  in  reli- 
gion ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  chosen  governor. 

11.  'Already  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  colonists  ypSSC 
began  to  suggest  the  formation  of  new  settlements  still  cmuMctmn. 
farther  westward.     The  clustering  villages  around  the 

Bay  of  Massachusetts  had  become  too  numerous  and  too 
populous  for  men  who  had  few  attachments  to  place,  and 
who  could  choose  their  abodes  from  the  vast  world  of 
wilderness  that  lay  unoccupied  before  them ;  and,  only 
eeven  years  from  the  planting  of  Salem,  we  find  a 
little  colony  branching*  off  from  the  parent  stock,  and  %^S», 
wending  its  way  through  the  forests,  nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.* 

•  Oumeetiaa  RNer.  the  largest  itrer  In  New  England,  hu  its  sonroe  in  the  hfehlsnds  on 
■m  Bcrthcm  border  of  Nev  Hampshire.  Its  cenentl  courss  is  8.  hy  W.,  and  after  »nning  the 
haaaiatj  between  Vermont  and  New  Hsmpahlre.and  passing  throogh  Massa<»hnsetts  a&d  Oon- 
tieai,  Iteniefs  Long  Island  Sound.  100  mUes  N.E.  from  New  York.  It  is  not  navigable  fern 
laiigMt  Tessslf.    lUrtfbvd,  fifty  miles  ftom  its  mottth,  Is  at  the  head  of  doop  narigatto 
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ABALTiM.      1 Z.  ^Severe  were  the  suifbringd  of  the  emigrants  during 

1636.  ^®  ^'^  winter.  Some  of  them  returned,  through  the 
.  BtMnp  snow,  in  a  famishing  state ;  and  those  who  remained  sub- 
^^Sff^  sisted  on  acorns,  malt,  and  grains ;  but,  during  the  sum> 

mer  following,  new  emigrants  came  in  larger  companies, 
and  several  settlements  were  firmly  established.     'The 
Sm   display  of  Puritan  fortitude,  enterprise,  and  resolution,  ez^ 
hibited  in  the  planting  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  are  di^ 
tiiiguishing  traits  of  New  England  character.     From  thai 
day  to  the  present  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England  have 
been  foremost  among  the  bold  pioneers  of  western  emi- 
gration, 
s.  ot^rtU'      13.   'Soon  after  the  banishment  of  Roger  William% 
'^^VimSr^  other  religious  dissensions  arose,  which  again  disturbed 
jSu^SrSt  the  quiet  of  the  colony.     It  was  customary  for  the  mem- 
^f'jyl^iiSff  bers  of  each  congregation  to  assemble  in  weekly  meetings, 
and  there  debate  the  doctrines  they  had  heard  the  previous 
Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  sacred  influ* 
ence  through  the  week.     As  women  were  debarred  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  these  debates,  a  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, a  woman  of  eloquence  and  ability,  established  meet- 
ings for  those  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  her  zeal  and  talent 
soon  procured  her  a  numerous  and  admiring  audience. 
4^0wyi        14.  ^This  woman,  from  being  an  expounder  of  the  doo- 
'HSJUSt  trines  of  others,  soon  began  to  teach  new  ones  ;  she  as* 
sumed  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the 
cleigy  and  the  people,  and,  finally,  of  censuring  and  ooa- 
demning  those  who  rejected,  or  professed  themselves  un. 
t.  By  whom  ftble  to  understand  her  peculiar  tenets.    ^She  was  supported 
tHJiSSi.    by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  governor,  by  several  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  men  of  learning,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  people 

1637.  of  Boston.  *She  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  clergy,  and  by 
*  iiwiMif^  the  sedate  and  more  judicious  men  of  the  colony.     ^At 

r.  Htrhmuth-  length,  in  a  general  synod*  of  the  churches,  ^e  new 

*'"'"'-      opinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 

^    ^'     the  general  court  soon  after  issued  a  decree  of  banishinent 

against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  several  of  her  followers. 

t.  Ptqued        15.  'During  the  same  year  occurred  an  Indian  war^  in 

D  &M^.  «•  Connecticut,  with  the  Pequods,  the  most  warlike  of  the 

•l  TkeNm-  New   England  tribes.      *The   Narragan&etts  of  Rhode 

Island,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Pequods,  were  invited  to 

unite  with  them  in  exterminating  the  invaders  of  their 

country  ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams, 

they  rejected  the  proposals,  and,  lured  by  the  hope  of 

gratifying  their  revenge  for  former  injuries,  they  deter 

mined  to  assist  the  English  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

jT  "The  result*  of  the  brief  contest  was  the  total  destruction 

JslTiMiii.  ^^  ^®  Pequod  nation.    The  impression  made  upon  the 
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Mher  tribes  secured  a  long  tranquillitjr  to  the  English    I63T. 
settleKaentB.  ■ 


16.  ^The  peraecutions  which  the  Puritans  in  England  Ji^SSH 
Mdfered,  during  this  period,  induced  large  numbers  of  mlj^Sm 
ihem  to  remove  to  New  England.     But  the  jealousy  of 

he  English  monarch,  and  of  the  English  bishop,  was  at 
ength  aroused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a  Puritan  colcny, 
in  which  sentiments  advene  to  the  claims  of  the  established 
ohurch  and  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  were  ardently 
cherished ;  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  put  a  stop 
to  fijther  emigration.  As  early  as  1683,  a  proclamation 
to  that  efiect  was  issued,  but  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
kmg  neglected  to  enforce  it. 

17.  "In  1638  a  fleet  of  eight  ships,  on  board  of  which     168». 
were  some  of  the  most  eminent  Puritan  leaders  Bud^Jj^StSttf 
paitriots,  was  forbidden  to  sail,  by  order  of  the  king's  coun-       ^<^ 
oil ;  but  the  restraint  was  finally  removed,  and  the  ships 
proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage.     *It  has  been  asserted,  t  Awrrtom 
and  generally  believed,  that  the  distinguished  patriots  John   niauom  m 
Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were  on  board  of  this  Sl'S!Sl 
fleet,  but  were  detained  by  special  order  or  the  king.     *If   ^  ^H^^g 
the  assertion  be  correct,  this  assumption  of  arbitrary  power   ^j^f^Hf 
by  the  king  was  a  fatal  error ;  for  the  exertions  of  Hamp- 
den and  uromwell,  in  opposing  the  encroachments  of 

kingly  authority,  aflerwards  contributed  greatly  to  the 
furtherance  of  those  measures  which  deprived  Charles  I. 
df  his  crown,  and  finally  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 

18.  •The  settlers  of  Massachusetts  had  early  turned  s^^^mw^ 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  wisely  judging  umdTjignd' 


Uiat  learning  and  religion  would  be  the  best  safeguards  of  wm  CMHiw, 
the  commonwealth.     In  1686  the  ^neral  court  appro-       ^ 
priated  about  a  tliousand  dollars  for  Uie  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  public  school  or  collie,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
directed  that  it  should  be  established  at  Newtown.     In 
1698,  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister,  d3ring  at  Charles- 
lown,^  left  to  the  institution  upwards  of  three  thousand 
dollars.     In  honor  of  this  pious  benefactor  the  general 
court  gave  to  the  school  the  name  of  Harvard  College  ; 
and,  in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  the  settlers 
of  New  England  had  received  their  education,  that  p^  Stojj?.^ 
of  Newtown  in  which  the  college  was  located,  received     1^43, ' 
the  name  of  Cambridge."  •  unum  V 

IV.  Union  op  the  New  England  Colonies. — 1.  •In  SSi^ScSSE 


« tL. 


•  (%miaitintm  If  situated  on  a  fTiinwii^  north  of  and  about  half  a«  lazga  a«  that  of 
AoMd  bj  Mjitio  fiivar  on  the  N.,  and  an  intot  from  Charlaa  Bint  on  Iho  8.  Tha  ohanni 
WtvMA  Cfaarkatown  and  Boston  Is  1ms  than  half  a  mllo  aeroM,  otbt  which  btidfss  havo  boas 
tevim.  IWCnitodSlatsaNaifyYaad,  located  at  €niarlastown,ooTWabonl  60  wna  or  liurt. 
J*^  MM  or£olMit  narsl  delicti  in  tfaa  XJnion.    (8eo  Hap,  p.  18i,aBd  ttoo  Ifan^ fu  Si0v 
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ahaltsu.  1643  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connectlout,  Ply 
mouth,  and  New  Haven,  formed*  themselves  into  one  con 
federacy,  by  the  name  of  The  United  Colonies  of  New 

•.Mays*.*  England.     ^The  reasons  assigned  for  this  union  were^ 

«2j^»'«gw»  the  dispersed  state  of  the  colonies ;  the  dangers  appre* 

tmtoiu     hended  from  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Indians ;  the 

commencement  of  civil  contests  in  the  parent  country ; 

and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  aid  from  that  quarter,  in  an^ 

t.  ifJhyMoib  emergency.     'A  few  years  later  Rhode  Island  petitioned^ 

nor  admuud.  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  but  was  refused,  be^ 
b.  IMS.     cause  she  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  what  was  required 
of  her,  an  incorporation  with  the  Plymouth  colony. 

t  7«2^2  2.  *By  the  terms  of  the  confederacy,  which  existed 
ni.  more  than  forty  years,  each  colony  was  to  retain  its  sepa- 
rate existence,  but  was  to  contribute  its  proportion  of  men 
and  money  for  the  common  defence ;  which,  with  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  common  interest,  was  to  be  decided  in 
an  annual  assembly  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 

iNtounqf  each  colony.     ^Thls  transaction  of  the  colonies  was  an  aa- 
om.       sumption  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  doubtless  con* 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  that  public  sentiment  which 
prepared  the  way  for  American  Independence. 

^*j|2J*JJ'  V .  Eaely  Laws  and  Customs. — 1.  *As  the  laws  and 
customs  of  a  people  denote  the  prevailing  sentiments  and 
opinions,  the  peculiarities  of  early  New  England  legisla- 

SmnfSnSo  ^°^  should  not  be  wholly  overlooked.     'By  a  fundamental 
(t^AfacM-    law  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enacted  that  all  strangers 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  fleeing  to  the  coun- 
try, from  the  tyranny  of  their  persecutors,  should  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  charge  till  other  provisions  could  be 
U^^     made  for  them.     *Yet  this  toleration  did  not  extend  to 
Jesuits  and  popish  priests,  who  were  subjected  to  banish* 
meat ;  and,  in  case  of  their  return,  to  death, 
f.  -  warr       2.    'Defensive  war  only  was  considered  justifiable  ; 

"w^flg^w."  blasphemy,  idolatry,  and  witchcraft  were  punishable  with 
death  ;  all  gaming  was  prohibited  ;  intemperance,  and  all 

*'»mm».  inunoralities,  were  severely  punished  ;  persons  were  for. 
2^wMff     bidden  to  receive  interest  for  money  lent,  and  to  wear  ex- 
pensive apparel  unsuitable  to  their  estates  ;  parents  were 

"^^SSStS!^  commanded  to  instruct  and  catechise  their  children  and 
servants  ;  and,  in  all  cases  in  w^hich  the  laws  were  found 

"  The  Bible."  defective,  the  Bible  was  made  the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
appeal. 

••Ojjvjjow      3.  'Like  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  colonists  of  New  Eng- 
fien.      land  had  forsaken  their  native  land  after  a  long  and  severa 


*  VoBk— TIm  FlymoiiCh  eotunloloDMt,  fbr  iraiit  of  anthMttr  firam  Hut  l«nntl  «MBl|  W 
Mt  Uga  tb»  artklM  alii  Sfpl.  ITtlt 
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bondage,  and  journeyed  into  the  wilderness  for  the  lake    1<I48. 

of  religion.     *They  endeayored  to  cherish  a  resemblance 

of  ocmdition  so  honorable,  and  so  fraught  with  incitements  mrSSS  m 
to  piety,  by  cultivating  a  conformity  between  their  laws  SSSH^t^ 
aod-customs,  and  those  which  had  distinguished  the  people      ^^* 
:f  God.     'Hence  arose  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  "^^J^^Qf^ 
nave  been  observed  in  their  legislative  code  ;  and  hence  kene$«tr<m. 
mroee  also  the  practice  of  commencing  their  sabbatical  ob- 
■errances  on  Saturday  evening,  and  of  counting  every 
eTening  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  day. 

4.  *<  The  same  predilection  for  Jewish  customs  begat,  or  ^^Jg^ 
at  least  promoted,  among  them,  the  habit  of  bestowing  sig- 
nificant names  on  children ;  of  whom,  the  first  three  that 
were  baptized  in  Boston  church,  received  the  names  of 
Joy,  Recompense,  and  Pity.'  This  custom  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  such  names  as  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
Patience,  &c.,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  were 
long  prevalent  throughout  New  England. 


SECTION  II. 

MASSACRUSBTTS,  FBOM  THE  UIHON  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  »iV«U  if 
COLONIES  IN  1643,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  KING  WILLUm's  WAE  ******  * 
IN  1697. 

DnnsioKS.— i.  Events  from  the  '<  Union^  to  SMgPhili^s  War^—  ^SSSTw"^ 
IL  Kmg  PhU^s  War.—IIL  Controversies  and  Moyal  Tynamy.-^   BeeOMjL 
IV.  Massachusetts  during  King  WUliam^s  War, 

1.  Events  from  the  "  Union  "  to  King  Philip's  ^J^SCJ? 
War. — 1.  *In  1644  an  unportant  change  toolc  place  in     initM. 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.     When  representatives 

were  first  chosen,  they  sat  and  voted  in  the  same  room 
with  the  governor's  council ;  bat  it  was  now  ordained  that 
the  governor  and  his  council  should  sit  apart ;  and  thence 
commenced  the  separate  existence  of  the  democratic 
branch  of  the  legislature,  or  house  of  representatives. 
'During  the  same  year  the  disputes  which  had  long  •^i^JJJJ?' 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  and  the 
French  settlers  in  Acadia  were  adjusted  by  treaty.*  ••  o<*  "• 

2.  'During  the  civil  war**  which  occurred  in  England,  *J'J£;j[l;^' 
liie  New  England  colonics  were  ardently  attached  to  the  ^m^Krimg 
cause  of  the  Parliament,  but  yet  they  had  so  far  forgotten  ms^uSd 
their  own  wrongs,  as  sincerely  to  lament  the  tragical  fate 

of  the  king.     ^Afler  the  abolition  of  royalty,  a  requisition*  ^  ••  wi. 
was  made  upon  Massachusetts  for  the  return  of  her  char*-  ItoStim^ 
ter,  that  a  new  one  might  be  taken  out  under  the  au-     '^x^^v- 
thoritiea  which  then    held    the    reins  of  government. 
PiobaUy  tlirough  the  influence  of  Cromwell  the  requisi- 
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AVAurais.  tioD  was  not  eafbroed.     ^When  the  supreme  authority 

LDuHnriA*  ^©^01^®^^  u^D.  Cromwell,  as  Protector  of  the  Comrooiw 

cjMgwy-    wealth  of  England,  the  New  England  colonies  found  ia 

him  an  ardent  friend,  and  a  protector  of  their  liberties. 
1Q52*        3.  'In  1652  the  province  of  Maine*  was  taken  under 
m^SlJSa  ^®  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.     As  early  as  1626  a 
few  feeble  settlements  were  commenced  along  the  coast 
of  Medne,  but  hardly  had  they  gained  a  permanent  ezist-> 
ence,  before  the  whole  territory,  from  the  Piscataquaf  to 
the  Penobscot,  was  granted  away  by  the  Plymouth  Cotei-- 
pany,  by  a  succession  of  conflictii^  patents,  which  were 
afterwards  the  occasion  of  long-continued  and  bitter  con- 
troversies. 
•.  ipd  u.       4.   *In   1639  Ferdinand   Gorges,  a  member  of  the 
^SSfS*    Plyo»uth  Company,  obtained*  a  royal  charter,  o(M»titu* 
^  ting  him  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  country.     The  stately 
scheme  of  government  which  he  attempted  to  establim 
was  poorly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people ;  and- 
they  finally  sought  a  refuge  from  anarchy,  and  the  con- 
tentions of  opposing  claimants  to  their  territory,  by  taking 
into  their  own  hands  the   powers  of  government,  and 
b.  MBt.      placing**  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  sister  colony* 
1656.         5.  *in  1656  occurred  the  first  arrival  of  QucdLsrs  in 
*  SSS^    Massachusetts,  a  sect  which  had  recently  arisen  in  £ing- 
^J*5JJ**  land.     The  report  of  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  actions 
MCM-       had  preceded  them,  and  they  were  sent  back  by  the  ves- 
M&^mLi.  ^^  ^  which  they  came.     'The  four  united  colonies  then 
c  uw.     concurred  in  a  law"  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Qua- 
kers, but  still  they  continued  to  arrive  in  increasing  num- 
bers, although  the  rigor  of  the  law  was  increased  t^ainst 
1658.     them.     At  length,  in  1658,  by  the  advice  of  the  connnis- 
sioners  of  the  four  colonies,  the  l^i^eture  of  Massachu- 
setts, after  a  long  discussion,  and  by  a  majority  of  a  single 
vote,  denounced  the  punishm^it  of  death  upon  all  Quakers' 
returning  from  banishment. 
^Avowtd       6.  *The  avowed  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  persecute 
^S»i^mt  the  Quakers,  but  to  exclude  them;  and  it  was  thought 
i.ttt^eet.  that  its  severity  would  be  effectual.     'But  the  fear  of 
death  had  no  influence  over  men  who  believed  they  were 


*  MAINB,  die  BorttiMstern  of  the  United  States,  is  Buppoeed  to  contain  aa  ar«»-of  neacly 

SOOO  aqoaie  milea.  In  tir%  north  and  northwert  me  ooontcy  ie  movntainons.  and  haa  a  poor 
1.  Thraoghoat  the  interior  it  ia  geoerallT  liiUy,  and  the  land  rises  so  mpidiy  tnm  tlte  ••*• 
ooaat,  tliat  the  tide  in  the  nnmerooa  riTers  flows  bat  a  short  distance  inland.  The  beat  land  i% 
fhe  state  Is  between  the  Penobeoot  and  Kennebec  riipers,  wlMreitisaKOdlent.  TheooaatiB  Itaed 
witli  islands,  and  indented  with  nomeroua  bays  and  inlets,  whieh  Auniah  mona  good  harboi: 
than  axe  ftnmd  in  any  other  state  in  Hie  Union. 

t  The  PUeataqua  rises  between  Maine  and  New  Hampsldre,  and  thraqghont  its  whole  eonrsa, 
«r  Ibrty  miles,  oodsUtutes  the  boundary  between  the  two  states.  That  part  of  the  stream  abora 
Berwick  Falls  is  called  Salmon  Fatt$  Birer.  Oreat  Bay,  with  its  txfbotaries,  Lamprqr,  Kn- 
tar.  Oyster  Biver,  and  other  streama,  unites  with  it  on  the  «oath,  Ave  milea  ate  le . 
CSea]la^p.m.^ 
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divinely  ccHmnisfiioped  to  proclaim  the  sinfulness  of  a 
dying  people ;  and  four  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  » 

were  executed  according  to  the  law, — rejoicing  in  their 
death,  and  refusing  to  accept  a  pardon,  which  was  vainly 
mged  upon  them,  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  tha 
edony  forever. 

7.  'During  the  trial  of  the  last  who  suffered,  another,     1660. 
who  had  been  banished,  entered  the  court,  and  reproached  ^t^l^JL 
the  magistrates  for  shedding  innocent  blood.     *The  pris-    '^ff'«^ 
OD8  were  soon  filled  with  new  victims,  who  eagerly  iM^ium 
eiowded  forward  to  the  ranks  of  martyrdom ;  but,  as  a  vnotMm^ 
natural  result  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  public  sympathy 

was  turned  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  the  law  was 
repealed.*     The  other  laws  were  relaxed,  as  the  Quakers    *1661. 
giadually  became  less  ardent  in  the  promulgation  of  their 
sentiments,  and  more  moderate  in  their  opposition  to  the 
usages  of  tiie  people. 

8.  •Tidings  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England  ^^j^f 
were  brought  by  the  arrival,^  at  Bostcoi,  of  two  of  the    b.  Ang.  i 
judges  who  had  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death,  and  who       '*'*' 
now  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  his  son.     These  judges, 

whose  names  were  Bdward  Whalley  and  William  Goffe, 
were  kindly  received  by  the  people ;  and  when  orders 
were  sent,  and  messengers  arrived<>  for  their  arrest,  they    ®166i. 
were  concealed  from  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  were 
enabled  to  end  their  days  in  New  England. 


9.  *The  commercial  restrictipns  from  which  the  New   * 
Bngland  colonies  were  exempt  during  the  time  of  the   Mm  K? 


Commonwealth,  were  renewed  afler  the  restoration.  The 
harbors  of  the  colonies  were  closed  against  all  but  Eng* 
lish  vessels ;  such  articles  of  American  produce  as  were 
in  demand  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped  tp 
foreign  markets ;  even  the  liberty  of  free  trade  among  the 
colonies  themselves  was  taken  away,  and  they  were 
finally  forbidden  to  manufacture,  for  their  own  use,  or  for 
foreign  markets,  those  articles  which  would  come  in  oonw 
petition  with  English  manufactures.  *These  restrictions  • 
were  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints,  and  could  seldom 
be  strictly  enforced;  but  England  would  never  repeal 
them,  and  they  became  a  prominent  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  which  led  to  the  revolution. 

10.  'In  1664  a  royal  fleet,  destined  for  the  reduction  of     1664. 
±e  Dutch  colonies  on  the  Hudson,  arrived'*  at  Boston,  ^*^;^J5^*^ 
biinging  commissioners  who  were  instructed  to  hear  and   rv^mmr^ 
determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England,     m  ncw 
and  take  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient    ^^^"^ 
for  settling  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country  on  a  y.  jjbytnto 
■oUd  fbuiSfttioiK    *Most  of  the-  New  England  colonies,  «-*"«»" 
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ijiALTSis.  ever  jealous  of  their  liberties,  viewed  this  measure  witb 
-  alarm,  and  considered  it  a  violation  of  their  charters. 

t.TnMMfw       11.  4n  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  the  commissionen 
McSm '.    occasioned  much  disturbance ;  in  Connecticut  they  were 
^JutdZt   received  with  coldness ;  in  Plymouth  with  secret  opposi- 
tion ;  but,  in  Rhode  Island,  with  every  mark  of  deference 
t  Conduct  qf  and  attention.     'Massachusetts  alone,  although  professing^ 
^JSS?^    the  most  sincere  loyalty  to  the  king,  asserted  with  bold- 
ness her  chartered  rights,  and  declining  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  protested  against  its 
t.  Tt»r§ntit.  exercise  within  her  limits.     *In  general,  but  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  acts  of  the  commissioners,  and  they 
were  at  length  recalled.     After  their  departure,  New- 
England  enjoyed  a  season  of  prosperity  and  tranquillity, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675. 
«.  Treaty        II.  KiNG  Philip's  War. — 1 .  *The  treaty  of  friendship 
Jl"  which  tlie  Plymouth  colony  made*    with  Massasoit,  the 
•.flaep.  itt.  great  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  was  kept  unbroken 
^  "•*•     during  his   lifetime.     'After  his   death,''  his  two  sons, 
mmaqf     Alexander  and  Philip,  were  regarded  with  much  jealousy 
jfoMOiott.    i^y  ^j^g  English,  and  were  suspected  of  plotting  against 
a.  vm.     them.     The  elder  brother,  Alexander,  soon  dying,"  Philip 
succeeded  him. 
t.  What  hm      2.  *It  is  said  by  the  early  New  England  historianfl;, 
swiip%y  iL  that  this  chief,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  whites, 
'Sni&d    and  perceiving,  in  it,  the  eventual  destruction  of  his  own 
^^■'"'''■^    race,  during  several  years  secretly  carried  on  his  designs 
of  uniting  all  the  neighboring  tribes  in  a  warlike  confede- 
T.  j^  later   racy  against  the  English.     "OSy  later,  and  more  impartial 
wtiien,     w'riters,  it  is  asserted  that  Philip  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  were  killed,  with  so 
much  sorrow  as  to  cause  him  to  weep ;  and  that  he  was 
forced  into  the  war  by  the  ardor  of  his  young  men,  against 
his  own  judgment  and  that  of  his  chief  counsellors, 
j^ojfw^oj      3.  'A  friendly  Indian  missionary,  who  had  detected 
i>M%>ttMr.  the  supposed  plot,  and  revealed  it  to  the  Plymouth  people^ 
:d.im.     was,  soon  after,  found  murdered.^     Three  Indians  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  the   murder,— one  of 
whom,  at  the  execution,  confessed  they  had  been  instigated 
by  Philip  to  commit  the  deed.     Philip,  now  encouraged 
by  the  general  voice  of  his  tribe,  and  seeing  no  possibility 
of  avoiaing  the  war,  sent  his  women  and  children  to  the 
1675.     Narragansetts  for  protection,  and,  early  in  July,  1675, 
•.  j«]f«.    made  an  attack*   upon  Swanzey,*  and  killed  several 
people. 


*  Acwnoy  Is  a  tmall  tillage  of  Masmchtuetti,  on  a  nortbern  bxasoh  of  Uoiimt  Hope  Bi^, 
jpact  of  HaaagaaMtt  Bay.)  It  is  tiralw  hiUm  S.B.  from  ProTitaM,  Mid  atevt  tUMy  §n 
Cw.SmaPlyiiioiitti.    (Sm  Map,  p.  21&.) 
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4.  ^The  country  was  immediatelj  alarmed,  and  the    tW5» 
troops  of  Plymouth,  with  several  companies  from  Boston, 


flDarched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     A  few  Indians  were  ^'tSmSmif' 
killed,  the  troops  penetrated  to  Mount  Hope,*  the  resi-      July. 
denoe  of  Philip,  but  he  and  his  warriors  fled  at  their  ap- 
proach.    'It  being  known  that  the  Narragansetts  favored  ■•  JSJ^a^** 
the  cause  of  Philip,  and  it  being  feared  Uiat  they  would 
join  him  in  the  war,  the  forces  proceeded  into  the  Narra- 
ganaett  country,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty*  of  peace    ••  J«iy  *• 
with  that  tribe. 

6.  'During  the  same  month  the  forces  of  Philip  were    b.  July  88. 
attacked^  in  a  swamp  at  Pocasset,  now  Tiverton,f  but  the  ^t/^StImS^. 
whites,  after  losing  sixteen  of  their  number,  were  obliged  "^pjJSJf  ^ 
to  withdraw.     They  then  attempted  to  guard  the  avenues 
leading  from  the  swamp,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  In- 
dians by  starvation ;  but,  afler  a  siege  of  thirteen  days, 
the  enemy  contrived  to  escape  in  the  night  across  an  arm 
of  the  bay,  and  most  of  them,  with  Philip,  fled  westward 
to  the  Connecticut  River,  where  they  had  previously  in- 
duced the  Nipmucks,:^  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  join  them. 

6.  *The  English,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  Nip-  ^j^^^^ 
mucks,  had  sent  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson,  with   »^Sm- 
a  party  of  twenty  men,  into  their  country,  to  treat  with 

them.  The  Indians  had  agreed  to  meet  them  near  Brook- 
field  ;§  but,  lurking  in  ambush,  they  fell  upon  them  as 
they  approached,  and  killed  most  of  the  party.*  «•  ^^'  **• 

7.  •The  remainder  fled  to  Brookfield,  and  alarmed  the   %JS^Sa£ 
inhabitants,  who  hastily  fortified  a  house  for  their  protec- 

doQ.  Here  they  were  besieged  during  two  days,  and 
every  expedient  which  savage  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
adopted  for  their  destruction.  At  one  time  the  savages 
had  succeeded  in  setting  the  building  on  fire,  when  the 
rain  suddenly  descended  and  extinguished  the  kindling 
flames.  On  the  arrival  of  a  party  to  the  relief  of  the  ^^^^^^^ 
garrison  the  Indians  abandoned  the  place.  #  somt» 

7.  'A  few  days  later,  180  men  attacked*  the  Indians  ^^S& 

•  Jfowtf  H<ip€j  ist  Fohamchti^  is  «  hill  of  «  conical  ftnrm,  neaxly  800  feet  high,  in  &•  preMBt 
*uwn  of  Bristol,  Khode  Island,  and  on  the  west  shore  of  Moont  Hope  Bay.  The  hill  is  two 
mOss  N.E.  Dram  Bristol  Conii-hoase.  The  Tiew  from  its  summit  is  highly  beautlAil.  (ttee 
Map,  p.  215.) 

t  'Rfoerton  is  in  Oie  State  of  Rhode  Island,  south  Arom  Mount  Hope  Bay,  and  having  on  tiie 
•muk  Itae  Bast  F^issage  of  Narragansett  Bay.    A  stone  bridge  1000  feet  long  connects  the  Tillage, 
on  the  south,  with  the  island  of  Rhode  Ishuid.    The  Tillage  is  thirteen  miles  M.B.  from  New 
port,  and  sizfeeen  fai  a  direct  line  S.E.  from  ProTidence.    The  Swavip  on  Pocasset  Neck  is  aeren 
miles  long.    (See  Map,  p.  216.) 

t  The  N^rmuks  occupied  the  country  in  the  central  and  aouihem  parts  of  Worcester 
eonn^. 

$  Btootf/tdd  is  fn  Woroeeter  county,  Massachusetts,  sixty  milss  W.  from  Boston,  and  twenty- 
ftve  B.  fttxm  Oonneetfcufe  Btvor.  This  town  was  long  a  solitary  settlement,  being  about  half 
wj  between  the  old  towns  on  Connecticut  Riyer,  and  those  on  th')  east  towards  the  Atlantto 
fc.  The  plaoe  of  amhuscade  was  two  or  three  miles  west  from  the  Tillage,  at  A  sanow  ]«•> 
between  a  steep  hill  anda  thick  swamp,  at  the  head  of  Wickabcag  Pond. 
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AHALTBis.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Deerfield,*  killing 
*^  twenty-six  of  the  enemy,  and  losing  ten  of  their  own  nunw 

ber.  On  the  eleventh  of  September  Deerfield  was  burned 
I.  Ji  Eamtif.  by  the  Indians.  ^On  the  same  day  Hadleyf  was  alarmed 
in  time  of  public  worship,  and  the  people  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  Suddenly  there  appeared  a  man  of 
venerable  aspect  in  the  midst  of  the  affrighted  inhabitants^ 
who  put  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to  the  onset,  and, 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy,  instantly  dis44>peared. 
The  deliverer  of  Hadley,  then  imagined  to  be  an  angel, 
was  Greneral  Goffe,*  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  L,  who 
was  at  that  time  concealed  in  the  town. 

9.  'On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  as  Captain  Lathrop 
and  eighty  youn^  men,  with  several  teams,  were  transport- 
ing a  quantity  of  grain  from  Deerfield  to  Hadley,  nearly 
a  thousand  Indians  suddenly  surrounded  them  at  a  place 
since  called  Bloody  Brook,:|:  and  killed  nearly  their  whole 
number.  The  noise  of  the  firing  being  heard  at  Deerfield, 
Captain  Mosely,  with  seventy  men,  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action.  After  a  contest  of  several  hours  he  found  him* 
self  obliged  to  retreat,  when  a  reinforcement  of  one  hun- 
dred  English  and  sixty  friendly  Mohegan  Indians,  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  the  enemy  were  at  length  repulsed 
with  a  heavy  loss. 

10.  'The  Springfield§  Indians,  who  had,  until  this  pe- 
riod,  remained  friendly,  now  united  with  the 
enemy,  with  whom  they  formed  a  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  the  town.    The  people,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  their  garrisons,   although 

ikOetit.    nearly  all  their  dwellings   were   burned.^ 
€.AtHaoi0id.  *With  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  his  men, 
«.  oet ».    Philip  next  made  an  attack*  upon  Hatfield, || 
the  head.quarters  of  the  whites  in  that  re- 
gion, but  he  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat. 


1.^ 


(flPTlNlf- 
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•  Hm  town  of  Deei^ld  to  in  Franklin  eoonty,  Bfaaaachnietts,  on  the  w««t 
Itank  of  Oonneetloat  Blrer.  Deerfield  Bifer  nuu  through  the  town,  and  at 
Hi  N.S.  eztramlty  enters  the  Oonneoticnt.  The  viUage  is  pleanntlj  sitaated 
on  a  plain,  borderfaig  on  Deevfleld  BlTer,  seponted  from  the  Connecticut  hy 
a  nmge  of  tJUSb  (See  IdLap.) 
f  t  Hadley  is  on  the  east  side  of  Connecttcat  Biver,  three  miles  N^.  from 
Northampton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  1080  feet  long.  (See 
Map.) 

t  Btoodf  Brook  is  a  small  stream  in  the  soathem  part  of  the  town  of 
Deerfield.  Tlie  place  where  Lathrop  was  surprised  is  now  the  small  Tillage 
of  Muddff  Btook,  foor  or  flTe  miles  from  the  Tillaoe  of  Deerfield.  (See  Hap  ) 

f  SjmiHgfield  is  in  the  southern  part  of  MaasacnoBetts,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Conneotkmt  RiTer,  twenty-four  miles  K.  from  Hartford,  and  ninety  B.  W. 
trom  Boston.  The  main  street  extends  along  the  rirer  two  miles.  Here  is 
tte  most  eztensiTe  public  armory  in  the  U.  States.  The  Chicki^pee  RiTer, 
fasring  through  the  town,  enters  the  Conneotiout  at  Oabotsrille,  four  miles 
north  from  Springfield.    (See  Map.) 

I  Sa^id  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oonnsdloai,  Ibvix  or  Ave  mlks  M. 
ftw  Northanptor.   (SseMi^.) 


.L. 


/ 
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11.  'Having  BOOORipIished  all  that  conld  be  done  on  tha    IQTS. 

western  frontier  of  Maseaohusetts,  Philip  relumed  to  the ■ 

Nairaganaetta,  moet  of  whom  he  induced  to  onite  with  '  ^^^f" 
him,  in  violation  of  their  recent  treaty  with  the  BngUsh.      *'*"*- 
'An  army  of  1500  men  from  Masaachuaetts,  Plymouth,  l,^^^ 
and  Conaecticut,  with  a  number  of  friendly  Indiana,  was 
therefore  sent  into  the  Nairagansett  country,  to  crush 

the  power  of  Philip  in  that  quarter. 

12,  "In  the  centre  of  an  immense  swamp,*  in  fl»e  *-£^^^ 
•outbem  port  of  Rhode  lalond,  Philip  had  strongly  forti-  gmimajtr- 
fied  himself,  by  enoompaasins  an  island  of  several  acres       '"*' 
iriib  high  [wlisadee,  and  a  hedge  of  &llen  trees  ;  and  here 

3000  Indians,  well  supplied  with  provisitms,  had  collected, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  winter.    *Betbre  this    t  qtcm 
fortress  (he  New  England  fbr^  arrived*  on  a  cold  stoimy  *"S!^h£l*' 
day  in  the  month  of  Oeoember.     Between  the  fort  and  the    ■  1**°-  **- 
mainland  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  tree  bad  been 
felled,  and  upon  this,  as  many  of  the  English  as  could  pass 
rushed  with  ardor ;  but  they  were  quickly  swept  off  by 
the  fire  of  Philip's  men.     Others  supplied  the  places  of 
ihe  slain,  but  again  they  were  swept   from   the  iatal 
kvenue,  and  a  partial,  but  momentary  recoil  took  place. 

IS.  'Meanwhile  a  part  of  the  army,  wading  through   i-iiamH 
the  swamp,  found  a  place  destitute  of  palisades,  and  al-    abnw*"' 
though  raany  were  killed  at  the  entrance,  the  rest  foroed      **"* 
their  way  through,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  achieved 
a  cwnplete  victory.     Five  hundred  wigwams  were  now 
set  on  fire,  altiiough  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  officers ; 
and  hundreds  or  women   and  children, — the  aged,  the 
wounded,  and  the  infirm,  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
A    thousand   Indian   warriors  were   killed,  or  mortally 


BiniUi  KlDptoo,  WBahuchm  aomi^,  Bliodft 

flu  Fort  vM  on  HI  lalBod  rontalohis  Ibui 
4r  St*  >en«,  tn  the  N-W,  put  of  tlifl  nAmp. 

4L  1f»  pUfw  wH«Tv  the  KngUflb  fDrmed,     ^ 
■Imix  thiiT  ■ushod  upon  tba  Rut-  i 

».  A  plan  U  ohkb  nrid«d  u  EnfUdi     I 
AiaUj,  It  Of  UD*  of  B4boDek,  U  tba  Obh     - 
erUwOiU.   DtBodKittafUiMlkaaUjrlim 
niUtd  on  «  uu  ttaa  not  anr  risoe. 

(.  IlM  pi  Hint  ndrfma  (IBK)  ft  J.  Q. 
Glartv,  Em,.  vboH  V^/ff  pmetaiatd  tbi 
Mud  «  vUiA  dw  lORitood,  bi  flM  jnt 
nrt,  OBB  hudMd  jMn  aftn  th*  IHIU*.  On 
plooAfBc  ai  lud  BOB  ifya,  laridH  InU- 
igti,  Mnaa,  nl  lattMu  ladlu  ntaiiUa,  am- 
nlbutHbofbantaonmnlniBil,— tba  nBoDMortfaaomilacnttOD.  Ithntdflialiiid 
hat  MO  biuliili  of  eon  la  tbr  HHk. 

d:  AatacaofuplandatalwntailOaona.  _ 

t  T1kadmatofttaaB>aiiliigtaiiaiidFt«TU*iic*fi»aBoad.  Tb«  Bail  BoaJ  WPWH  tt»  w 
t>a8.W  dneOoa. 
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ANAiiYSM.  wounded ;   and  several  hundred  were  taken  priscmenu 

L  The  Bng-  'Of  the  English,  eighty  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  one 

J^tmrnani  ^^^^^  *"^^  ^^7  ^©^6  wounded.     'The  power  of  the 

tr <jWAftpy»  Narragansetts  was  broken,  but  the  remnant  of  the  nation 

gantetu.     j^pQ^^ed,  with  Philip,  to  the  country  of  the  Nipmuck% 

and  still  continued  the  war. 

1676.         14.  *It  is  said  that  Philip  soon  after  repaired  to  the 

iJSSf^St  country  of  the  Mohawks,  whom  he  solicited  to  aid  him 

MohmokB.    against  the  English,  but  without  success.     ^His  influence 

*'  ^mS^  was  felt,  however,  among  the  tribes  of  Maine  and  New 

Hampshire,  and  a  general  Indian  war  opened  upon  all  the 

«£rS%  New  England  settlements.     •The  unequal  contest  oon- 

cMumt.     tinned,  with  the  ordinary  details  of  savage  warfare,  and 

with  increasing  losses  to  the  Indians,  until  August  of  the 

following  year,  when  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  it 

in  the  United  Colonies  by  the  death  of  Philip. 

••  ''M^'        15.  'After  the  absence  of  a  year  from  the  home  of  his 

demqftL  tribe,  during  which  time  nearly  all  his  warriors  had  fallen, 

*'^'       and  his  wife  and  only  son  had  been  taken  prisoners,  the 

heart-broken  chief,  with   a  few   followers,  returned  to 

Pokanoket.     Tidings  of  his  arrival  were  brought  to  Cap. 

tain  Church,  who,  with  a  small  party,  surrounded  the 

place  where  Philip  was  concealed.     The  savage  warrior 

a.  Aug.  SL    attempted  to  escape,  but  was  shot*  by  a  faithless  Indian, 

an  ally  of  the  English,  one  of  his  own  tribe,  whom  he  had 
previously  offended.  The  southern  and  western  Indians 
now  came  in,  and  sued  for  peace,  but  the  tribes  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  continued  hostile  until  1678,  when 

b.  April ».    ft  treaty  was  concluded^  with  them. 

I?r7  ^^^'    ^NTKOVERSDSS,    AND    RoTAL    TyBANNY. 1.     'In 

T.c^wV  ^^^^»  ^  controversy  which  had  long  subsisted  between 

ifewttggfftt»  Massachusetts  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges,  relative  to  the 

province  of  Maine,  was  decided  in  England,  in  favor  of 

r.Mv  i«-    ^^®  former ;  and  Massachusetts  then  purchased^  the  claims 

of  the  heirs,  both  as  to  soil  and  jurisdiction.     *In  I68O9 

1680.     the  claims  of  Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire  were  de- 

jj^ff    cided  against  the  former,  and  the  two  provinces  wers 

separated,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  both. 

New  Hampshire  then  became   a  royal   province,  over 

which  was  established  the  first  royal  government  in  New 

England. 

^toSSSSm^      '2.   Massachusetts  had  ever  resisted,  as  unjust  and 

«*^«jjrto-  illegal,  the  commercial  restrictions  which  had  leen  im- 

A.  Kandoiphi  posed  upou  the  colonies ;  and  when  a  custom-house  officer 

"  JSi'      ^*^  ^"*''  °^®^  ^^^  ^®  collection  of  duties,  he  was  defeated 

M  Fmortu  in  his  attempts,  and  finally  returned*  to  England  without 

'^SSir'**  accomplishing  his  object.     "The  king  seized  the  occasioQ 


%J)tathQf 
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fer  canying  out  a  project  which  he  had  \(Xkg  entertained,    1685I* 

that  of  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  governments  of  all 

the  New  England  colonies.     'Massachusetts  was  accused   i.  how  a* 
of  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  English  judges,  jSl^lSSliu 
who  held  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  de- 
dared*  that  she  had  forfeited  her  charter.     *The  king   ^{Sf* 
died*^  before  he  had  completed  his  scheme  of  subverting   b.  m.  m, 
tae  charter  governments  of  the  colonies,  but  his  plans 
were  prosecuted  with  aidor  by  his  brother  and  successor, 
James  II. 

3.  'In  1686  the  charter  government  of  Massachusetts     1686. 
was  taken  away,  and  a  President,*  appointed  by  the  king,    ^-^SS^ 
was  placed  over  the  country  from  Narragansett  to  Nova  s.  changtf^ 
Scotia.     *In  December  of  the  same  year  Sir  Edmund  '^STSS^ 
Andros  arrived^  at  Boston,  with  a  commission  as  royal  «•  ^fgS£^ 
governor  of  all  New  England.      Plymouth,  Massachu-    d.Dee.aoL 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  immediately  i-mr 
submitted ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  Connecticut  was  added 
to  bis  jurisdiction. 

4.  'The  hatred  of  the  people  was  violently  excited  •■^ryrgk 
against  Andros,  who,  on  account  of  his  arbitrary  proceed-  ^%ient,  and 
ings,  was  styled  the  tyrant  of  New  England  ;  and  when,    SSmS. 
early  in  1689,  tidings  reached*  Boston  that  the  tyranny    e.Apiiii4. 
of  James  II.  had  caused  a  revolution  in  England,  and  that 

the  king  had  been  driven  from  his  throne,  and  succeeded 
by  WiUiam  of  Orange,  the  people  arose  in  arms,  seized'    lApdim, 
and  impriscmed  Andros  and  his  officers  and  sent  them  to 
England,  and  established  their  former  mode  of  govern- 
ment. 

IV.  Massachusetts  dubing  King  William's  War.— 
1.  'When  James  II.  fled  from  England,  he  repaired  to  ^jcS?wJf 
France,  where  his  cause  was  espoused  by  the  French  v^^mt- 
monarch.  This  occasioned  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  which  extended  to  their  colonial  possessions  in 
America,  and  continued  from  1689  to  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick*  in  1697. 

2.  •The  opening  of  this  war  was  signalized  by  several  y^ySJei!^ 
successful  expeditions  of  the  French  and  Indians  against  mndhuuam. 
the  northern  colonies.     In  July,'  1689,  a  party  of  Indians    ••'■*'*» 
surprised  and  killed  Major  Waldron  and  twenty  of  the 
garrison  at  Dover,t  and  carried  twenty-nine  of  the  inhab- 
itants captives  to  Canada.     In  the  following  month  an  In- 
dian war  party,  starting  from  the  French  settlement  on 


Sm  B.  W.  ftom  Amiterdux 
t  (Sm  ptfi  20e.) 
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uiALTsie.  the  Penobsoot,  fell  upon  the  English  fort  at  Pemaquid,* 
^  4^.11    which  they  oorapelled  to  surrender." 
1600.         ^-  Borly  in  the  following  year,  1690,  Schenectady^ 
ti.  f*b  II.    was  burned ;'  the  settlement  at  Salmon  Falls,:}^  on  the  ^u- 
e.'i^cb»  cUaqu^  was  destroyed;*  and  a  suooessful  attack  waa 
tMiu  >7    made*'  on  the  fort  and  Mltlemenl  at  Casco  Bay.§     'In  bq- 
''mutSfn^  tioipatiori  of  the  inroads  of  the  French,  Massachusetts  had 
•^jfjj^'  baatily  fitted  out  an  expedition,  under  Sir  William  Phipps, 
«.  Hw.     against  Nova  Scotia,  which  resulted  in  the  ea^  conquest* 
of  Port  Royal. 
^  aSESw*     ^'  'L<^  if  ^  same  year  a  more  important  enterprise, 
Gmada.     the  cooquest  of  Canada,  was  undertaken  fay  the  people  cf 
New  England  and  New  Yoib  acting  in  concen.     An  er. 
Diament,  designed  for  the  T«duolion  i^  Quebec,  was  equip. 
ped  by  Massachusetts^  and  the  command  of  it  given  to 
Sir  William  Phipps;  while  a  land  expedition  was  to  pro- 
oeed  from  New  York  against  Montreal.     The  fleet  pro- 
ceeded up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  appeared  before  Quebeo 
about  the  middle  of  October ;  but  the  land  troops  of  New 
taMp.n»  York  having  returned/  Quebeo  had  been  strengthened  by 
all  the  French  forces,  and  now  bade  defiance  to  the  fleet, 
i»*i*»  which  soon  returned  to  Boston.     'This  expedition  impos- 
MygMiM.   ed  a  heavy  debt  upon  Massachusetts,  and,  for  the  payment 
of  troops,  bills  of  credit  were  issued ; — the  first  emission 
of  the  kind  in  the  American  colonies. 
*^gjjjjj«      5.  'Soon  after  the  return  of  Sir  William  Phipps  from 
this  expedition,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  request  osaist- 
ance  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  likewise 


*  Tin  ftvt  It  Prmaiaid,  lb*  noit  noUd  pliH  tn  Ux  mHj  bit- 
ten  of  HiliH,  mi  Id  Uw  ptaMDl  town  gf  Ilnnii,oa  tlw  •■■* 
tide  of;  uut  DW  Iho  nunOi  of  Panunlil  Blnf ,  lAkb  mhiMm 
EbctowiudtBrHBuuidBrMcd.  II  la  alnat  itfitBni  mDM  V.  X. 
tnm  UU  BOMliof  KflUHbH  tUnr,  and  fWO  NX.  Aashrtbad. 
The  fiRt  ni  Bt  flnt  oUtd  Fart  Btarri.  Id  18BS  It  mi  ntidl 
oTiumt,  bf  Sic  wmitMk  PUpps,  mil  Buud  Fm  WOiaai  »p~ 
'n  1780  It  mi  npdnd,  ud  cslM  Rn  kiddie.  Tling  ■ 
-■• -a  loiitti  ftom  Uitoldf--'-  "— "  *^—     ■ 


of  the  hM,  and  mn 

if fUmntft.    The  fbrtiuKl 
jalk  aalM  Om- WHi,  Ma 

itottT  ofFonland.    The  fint,  caHed  f1g«  Znwol,  waa  m 
!•  ihcata  of  On  PenlsiiiU,  at  Uh  and  of  tha  iiinaiil 
KlsiBtnat    (SagHip.) 
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lo  aid  oCher  deputies  of  MeuMachusetts  in  applying  for  the    IMI. 
restoration  of  the  colonial  charter.     ^But  in  neither  of 


these  objects  was  he  successful.  England  was  too  much  ^nSSff. 
engaged  at  home  to  expend  her  treasures  in  the  defence 
of  her  colonies ;  and  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were 
secretly  averse  to  the  liberality  of  the  former  qharter. 

6.  'Early  in  1692  Sir  William  Phipps  returned*  with  a     1692. 
new  charter,  which  vested  the  appointment  of  governor  in    »•  ''v**. 
the  kingy  and  united  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  nuntt^ngta 
Nova  Scotia,  in  one  royal  government.     Plymouth  lost  'VSSrmS^ 
her  smrate  government  contrary  to  her  wishes;  while  ^^S?/"^ 
New  Hampshire,  which  had  recently^  placed  herself  un-  h.9mv,m. 
der  the  protection  of  Massachusetts,  was  now  forcibly 
severed  from  her. 


7.  "While  Massachusetts  was  called  to  mourn  the  deso-    ^^^^^ 
latioQ  of  her  frontiers  by  savage  warfare,  and  to  grieve   wUohenifi. 
the  abridgm^it  of  her  charter  privileges,  a  new  and  still 

more  formidable  calamity  fell  upon  her.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  then  almost  universal  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, nor  did  the  Puritans  of  New  England  escape  the 
delusicm.  The  laws  of  England,  which  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  witchcraft,  and  punished  it  with  death,  had  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years 
from  the  founding  of  the  colony,  one  individual  was  tried 
and  executed'  for  the  supposed  crime.  ciuuImSwb. 

8.  *In  1692  the  delusion  broke  out*  with  new  violence     d.  Pel*. 
and  firenzy  in  Danvers,*  then  a  part  of  Salem.     The  ^J^^A 
daughter  and  niece  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Parris,  were  at  j^Snif ; 
first  moved  by  strange  caprices,  and  their  singular  con- 
duct was  readily  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  witchcraft. 

The  ministers  of  the  neighborhood  held  a  day  of  fasting  mm*. 
and  prayer,  and  the  notoriety  which  the  children  soon 
acquired,  with  perhaps  their  own  belief  in  some  mysteri- 
ous influence,  led  them  to  accuse  individuals  as  the  au- 
thors of  their  suflerings.  An  old  Indian  servant  in  the 
family  was  whipped  until  she  confessed  herself  a  witch ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  confession,  although  obtained  in  sueh 
a  manner,  was  not  doubted. 

9.  •Alarm  and  terror  spread  rapidly ;  evil  spirits  were  ajBgigggf 
thouffht  to  overshadow  the  land ;  and  every  case  of  ner-  mdUB 
vous  derangement,  aggravated  by  fear ;  and  every  unu- 
sual symptom  of  disease,  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
wicked  demons,  who  were  supposed  to  have  entered  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  sold  themselves  into  the  power 
of  Satan. 


•  Dtmmn  b  tira  mflet  K.  W.  from  Sikm.    TIm  piindpiA  Tflltie  if  •  eonttnaalloii  of  flh« 
of  flaIflBi,of  whioh  it  is,  viitoallj,  •  lalmrb. 
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ANALYSIS.      10.  'Those  supposed  to  be  beMritched  were  mostly  chil- 

1  Who  were  <lren,  and  persons  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life ;  and  tiie 

ibe'SruSi  ^^^^^^  were  at  first  old  women,  whose  ill-favored  looks 

ed,afit9^  seemed  to  mark  them  the  fit  instrumen'is  of  unearthly 

/'^twto^  wickedness.     'But,   finally,   neither  age,  nor  sex,   nor 

^JjJjgJ,     station,  afForded  any  safeguard  against  a  charge  of  witch- 

a.  Bunouffhi.  crafl.     Magistrates  were  condenmed,  and  a  clergymaa* 

b.  Am- »  Qf  ^e  highest  respectability  was  executed.** 

imSSSim       ^^'   '"^^^  alarming  extent  of  the  delusion  at  length 

opened  the  eyes  of  the  people.     Already  twenty  persona 

had  suffered  death ;  fifly.five  had  been  tortured  or  terrified 

into  confessions  of  witchcraft ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 

in  prison;    and  two  hundred  mors  had  been  accused. 

I.  mmuihtg.  *When  the  legislature  assembled,  in  October,  remonstran- 

ces  were  urgol  against  the  recent  proceedings ;  the  spell 

which  had  pervaded  the  land  was  suddenly  dissolved; 

and  although  many  were  subsequently  tried,  said  a  few 

1693.  convicted,  yet  no  more  were  executed.  The  prominent 
actors  in  the  J  ate  tragedy  lamented  and  condemned  the 
delusion  to  which  they  had  yielded,  and  one  of  the  judges, 
who  had  presided  at  the  trials,  made  a  frank  and  full  con- 
fession of  his  error. 

1694.  12.  *The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians  still  con- 
B^Et^Mtn  ^^^^^'  ^°  1694,  Oyster  River,*  in  New  Hampshire, 
t/ie ««grtj$*  WAS  attacked,**  and  ninety-four  persons  were  killed,  or 
mibMam.  carried  away  captive.     Two  years  later,  the  English  fort 

1696.  at  Pemaquid**  was  surrendered*  to  a  large  force  of  French 
i.  Note.  p.  in.  and  Indians  commanded  by  the  Baron  Castine,  but  the 

•.  juiFW.    garrigQn  ^ere  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  were  exchanged 
for  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

1697.  13.    "In  March,  1697,  Haverhill,-)-  in  Massachusetts, 

f  Marebs.  was  attacked,'  and  forty  persons  were  killed,  t)r  carried 

••  ^f^^'  away  captive.     'Among  the  captives  were  Mrs.  Duston 

7.  Acecnmt  qf  ^^^  her  nurso,  who,  with  a  boy  previously  taken,  fell  to 

jsv.  Dmum.  i\^q  \qi  ^f  j^q  Indian  family,  twelve  in  number.     The 

three  prisoners  planned  an  escape  from  captivity,  and  in 
one  night,  killed  ten  of  the  twelve  Indians,  while  they 
were  asleep,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their  friends — fill- 

•jntow   ing  the  land  with  wonder  at  their  successful  daring. 

f.  Sept.  M.  'During  the  same  year  King  William's  war  was  termina- 

iLSeap.  187.  ted  by  the  treaty'  of  Ryswick.»» 

*  Oyster  Rkfer  Is  a  small  sfenvm,  of  only  twArt  or  fifteen  xnilefliin  lengtti,  ^ifUdi  flows  teom 
the  irest  iuto  Great  JB»y,  a  southern  ann,  or  branch,  of  the  Piseataqua.  The  settlement  men- 
lioned  in  history  as  Oyster  Rlrer,  was  in  the  present  town  of  Durham,  ten  miles  N.  W.  froaa 
Portsmouth.    (See  Hap,  p.  206.) 

t  Hanerkitt,  in  Massaohusetts,  is  on  the  K.  ride  of  the  Merrimac,  at  the  head  of  naTlgation,-» 
lUtty  milss  north  from  Boston.    The  Tillage  of  Bradford  is  on  the  oppnslto  ride  of  the  iItsv 
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KASSACHUSETTS,  PEOM  THE  CLOSB  OF  KING  WILLIAM^S  WAB,    i^SmA 
IN    169^,    TO   TflE    COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE   FRENCH  AND 
INDIAN  WAS,  IN  1754.    (57  TEABS.) 

DmsioRS — L  Massackusetts  during  Queen  Jsmfi  War 4 — II.  £wg  AtIMMMnml 
Qeofg^M  War. 

I.   Massaoiiup  I  r  i  Dimmo  QtTSEN  Annb's  Wab. —     1701. 
1.  'After  the  detth  of  James  II.,  who  died*  in  France,  in    ^^^^ 
1701,  the  French  government  acknowledged  his  son,  then  tggff* 
an  exile,  as  kine  of  England ;  which  was  deemed  an  un-      imt. 
panionable  insult  to  the  latter  kingdom,  which  had  settled 
the  crown  on  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  James.    In 
addition  to  this,  the  French  monarch  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  destroy  the  proper  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  by  placing  lus  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,*  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.     These  causes  led  to  a  war  between 
Elngiand,  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the 
other,  which  is  commonly  known  in  America  as  **  Queen 
Anne>  War,"  but,  in  Europe,  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession." 

3.  The  Five  Nations  had  recently  concluded  a  treaty^    k  Ant.  %, 
ef  neutrality  with  the  French  of  Canada,  by  which  New  ,,  wimiMg 
York  was  screened  from  danger ;  so  that  the  whole  weight  ygyg^'^jgg 
of  Queen  Anne's  war,  in  the  north,  fell  upon  the  New      wAy- 
England  colonies.     'The  tribes  from  the  Merrimacf  to    ^^*fft* 
the  Penobscot  had  assented  to  a  treaty*  of  peace  with  ^  M^Sm 
New  England;  but,  through  the  influence  of  the  French,  ***^t£''*' 
aeven  weeks  afler,  it  was  treacherously  broken  ;*  and,  on    **  jj{^^* 
€De  and  the  same  day,  the  whole  frontier,  from  Cascoj:  to   d.  Am-  »- 
Well8,§  was  devoted  to  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping. 
<nife. 

3.  *In  the  following  year,  1704,  four  hundred  and  fifhr     1704. 
French  and  Indians  attacked  Deerfield,  bumed<>  the  vil-  ••  Bianhii. 
lage,  killed  more  than  forty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  took  ^'jtJJS&T* 
ane  hundred  and  twelve  captives,  among  whom  were  the 
minister,  Mr.  Williams,  and  his  wife ;  sdl  of  whom  were 
immediately  ordered  to  prepare  €>r  a  long  march  through 
the  snow  to  Canada.     "Those  who  were  unable  to  keep  *'ffi£^ 


•  Amjou  vmah  aadflnt  prorince  in  the  wart  of  France,  on  the  xiTor  Ldre. 

t  Tho  Merrimae  BItw,  In  Nev  Hamp^in,  is  fbnned  by  the  union  of  the  Pemlgewaaaet  aa4 
Cbe  Winnipiflaogee.  The  former  xiaea  near  the  Notch,  in  the  White  Mountalna,  and  at  San- 
bomton,  aerentv  mUea  below  ita  aoorce,  reoetTaa  the  Winnipiaaofee  from  Winnipiaeofae  Late. 
Ae  eouzae  of  the  Manimao  ia  then  8.  S.  to  the  vicinity  of  LowaU,  Ifaaaaehnaetta,  wfaan,  ton- 
i&C  to  the  M.  £.,  after  a  winding  comae  of  llftymileB,  it  fUIs  into  the  Atlantic,  at  Newbuyyoit 

t  Cdjeo,    Bee  Caseo  Bay,  p.  i96l 

4  Wa3i  toatown  in  Ifaise,  Uiix^  mllea  8.W.  lk«n  F<vttaad,  tad  tinnty  K.  1.  Ikon  F^ 
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up  with  the  party  were  slain  by  the  wayside,  but  ixxMt  of 

the  surviyors  were  afterwards  redeemed,  and  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes.  A  little  girl,  a  daughter  of  the 
minister,  after  a  Ions  residence  with  the  Indians,  became 
attached  to  them,  adopted  their  dress  and  customs,  and 
afterwards  married  a  Mohawk  chief. 
-KQ*»g*!L  4.  'During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  similar  scenes 
Jfi^^Si  were  enacted  throughout  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
prowling  bands  of  savages  penetrated  even  to  ue  interior 
settlements  of  Massachusetts.  The  frontser  settteis  aban* 
doned  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  and  collected  in  build- 
ings whioh  they  fortified ;  and  if  a  garriaoo,  or  a  fiunily, 
ceased  its  viflilaaoe,  it  was  ever  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  an 
enemy  i#ho  disappeared  the  moment  a  blow  was  struck. 
Hie  French  often  accompanied  the  savages  in  their  expe^ 
ditions,  and  made  no  eflbrt  to  restrain  their  cruelties. 
1707.  5.  *In  1707  Massachusetts  attempted  the  reductioa  of 
Port  Royal ;  and  a  fleet  conveying  one  thousand 


f'Tntltn. 


mSStSn  was  seat  against  the  place ;  but  the  assailants  were  twice 
^^HS^^u  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  considerable  loss.     Not 
qfAcAa.    disheartened  by  the  repulse,  Massachusetts  spent  two 

? rears  more  in  preparation,  and  aided  by  a  fleet  from  Eng- 
and,  in   1710  again  demanded*  the  surrender  of  Port 

a.  oet  IS.    Royal.     The  garrison,  wecJc  and  dispirited,  capitulated^ 

b.o«t.ia.    j^j.  ^  \ynBi  resistance;   the  name  of  the  plaoe  was 

changed  to  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne ;  and 

Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  was  permanently  annexed  to  ths 

British  crown. 

1711.        6.  'In  July  of  the  next  year,  a  large  armament  under 

•.  j«ir«    Sir  Hovenden  Walker  arrived*  at  Boston,  and  taking  in 

8.  jjfiwijiiiif  culdi^oD&l  forces,  sailed,'  near  the  middle  of  August,  for 

ootktmmv  the  conquest  of  Canada.     The  fleet  reached*  the  mouth 

a.  Aug.  as.   of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  safety,  but  here  the  obstinacy  of 

Walker,  who  disregarded  the  advice  of  his  pilots,  caused 

the  loss  of  eight  of  his  ships,  and  nearly  nine  hundred 

f  SBpt  s,  a.  yj^^      Jq  ^q  nighf  the  ships  were  driven  upon  the  lochs 

on  the  northern  shore  and  dashed  to  pieces.     Weakened 

by  this  disaster,  the  fleet  returned  to  England,  and  the 

ff.  seajKtBi.  j^J^^  England  troops  to  Boston. 

l^X^mS-      7.  ^A   land    expedition,'  under    Greneral    Nicholson, 

^InfliL   ^^^  ^^  marched  against  Montreal,   returned  after 

1718.       learning  the  failure  of  the  fleet.     •Two  years  later  the 

*"  ^^war^**  treaty^  of  Utrecht*  terminated  the  war  between  France 


•  XJtnekt  li  a  rich  sad  btadioma  dty  of  HblUmd,  attoated  on  one  of  the  moatbi  of  Um 
Iftfau,  twentgr  miles  8.  X.  ftom  AmstenUm.  From  the  top  of  its  lofty  eathednl,  three  hnndnd 
mAmgatf  ftet  I^Khf  llffceen  or  sixteen  cittee  may  be  seen  in  a  dear  day.  The  place  is  eele- 
iHBBted  Ibr  the  "  Union  of  UtreehL"  formed  thexe  In  1579,  by  which  the  XJnUed  ProvintM 
^^-_  •^_._.„^  ofSpefaj— •ndUtewteeforthetreaty  oflTlS. 
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4itd  Kigland;    and,  soon  after,  pt^ace  vaa  concluded*    ITIS. 
■etwe^i  the  northera  cwlonies  and  the  Indians.  ■ 

8.  'Daring  the  next  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  ^liwirTSr 
Q.iieeo  Anne's  war,  hut  few  events  of  general  interest     **•"* 
•ccurred   in    Maasachusctta.     Throuffhout  most  of  this  Viwm 
period  a  violent  controversy  was  earned  on  between  the  *•  i^jg 
fepreanitativea  of  the  people  and  three  successive  royal  "^IS?* 
(ovemors,^  the  latter  insisting  upon  receiving  a  permanent  "T^l^ 
lalaiy,  and  the  former  refusing  to  comply  with  the  de-  Bi™q..«JJ 
nand;  preferring  to  graduate  ^e  salary  of  the  governor 
tccording  to  their  views  of  the  justice  and  utility  of  his 
■dministration.     *A  compromise  was  at  length  efiecled,  JL^SJ^ 
•nd,  instead  of  a  pennanent  salary,  a  particular  sum  was  mS'iitii* 
■UDDallr  voted. 

n.  Kino  Georob's  War.— 1.  'In  1744,  during  the  1744. 
reign  of  Geo^e  II.,  war  again  broke  out*  between  France  *■  *J2f  ^ 
■na  England,  originating  in  European  disputes,  relating  """J'^?*'* 
principally  to  the  kingdom  of  Austria,  and  again  involving  VmI  \a 
the  French  and  English  possessions  in  America.  This  hE^X^ 
war  ia  generally  known  in  America  as  "  King  George's  a,^ii£ 
War,"  but,  in  Europe,  as  the  "  War  cf  the  Auttrian  Sue- 
cesmom." 

2.  The  most  important  event  of  the  war  in  America,  t.  i«iiwwr. 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisbui^.*     This  place, 
flitualed  on  Uie  island  of  Cape  Breton,f  had  been  fortified 
l^  France  at  great  expense,  and  was  regarded  by  her  as 
the  key  to  her  American  possessions.     •William  Shiriey,  '"^fflttt." 

•  Xti*iwglnQt]»iB.E.adtofthelJimdotO«peBnrti)B.  II  liM  m  «n»U«il  h«lKr,  «* 

tooklnri  in  llts,  (jn.  p.  378.)  la  iHZt  wmn  fleniQllihBd,  ud  lh«  inU«Uta  of  Ita  boiUlw 
wmai^mjtQTUuooiutnicliDiiDrBUilki,  udottm  towni  Datbeouut.  Onljafcw 
>A(nun'ihata  an  now  (band  wlltdn  Un  tuTlroiu  of  tfaa  eilj,  md  »  oomploto  ii  Ita  na» 
^  It  ta  with  dlOcallT  tlut  Cha  ouUlnu  of  the  IbrtlDoulaiu,  utd  of  Ibe  pnimipil  boIldlB^h 


t  09f«AeliH,ga0idbTt)lsFnaehI>liKsyiiJc,limniTtmc»>^d>>^ '•<»'••"•** 
■.B.b«dnof  (b*Oiilfarat.L*wmwB,uidHpu«t«llnimNanBMUa  hr  tb>  MR«r  shaa- 
MltfCunwi.    lttaKtt]Hlmi)Ml7bTSooUb&ig>il«uUn,McMfa<ririaiBftwci(tfe*«MMt 


2M  couymAL  msroRv.  iB—m.  n 

jufALTSis.  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  perceiving  the  importaiUM 

""~""""^  of  the  place,  and  the  danger  to  which  its  possession  by  the 
1745.     French  subjected  the  British  province  of  Nova  Sootia, 
a.  Jan.      iaid»  before  the  legislature  of  the  colony  a  plan  for  its 
capture. 

3.  'Although  strong  objections  were  urged,  the  gover* 
nor's  proposals  were  assented  to ;  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  furnished  their  quotas  of 
men ;  New  York  sent  a  supply  of  artillery,  and  Penn- 

«•  ^JfKS?^  sylvania  of  provisions.  •Commodore  Warren,  then  in  the 
West  Indies  with  an  English  fleet,  was  invited  to  co- 
operate in  the  enterprise,  but  he  declined  doing  so  without 

•>  Art^#  4f  orders  firom  England.  'This  imexpected  intelligence  was 
kept  a  secret,  and  in  April,  1745,  the  New  England  forces 
alone,  under  William  Pepperell,  commander-in-chief,  and 

b.  Apia  4.    Roger  Wolcott,  second  in  command,  sailed^  for  Louisburg. 

^SSSSh^      ^'  *^^  Canseau**  they  were  unexpectedly  met  by  the 

e.ProiioiiiMed  fleet  of  Commodore  Warren,  who  had  recently  received 

clan  ^«fc  ' 

orders  to  repair  to  Boston,  and  concert  measures  with 
Grovemor  Shirley   for  his  majesty's  service  in  North 

i^rSiSm  '^™®^^^**     *^^  ^®  11^  ^^  ^*^y  ^®  combined  forces, 

'  numbering  more  than  4000  land  troops,  came  in  sight  of 

Louisburg,  and  eflected  a  landing  at  Gabarus  Bay,*!*  which 

was  the  flrst  intimation  the  French  had  of  their  danger. 

ii/SS!§mi      ^*  *^^  ^^®  ^*y  *^'  ^®  landing  a  detachment  of  foul 

f^JSSSrf  **undrcftt  men  marched  by  the  city  and  approached  the 

4  806  Map    royed  battery,*^  setting  Are  to  the  houses  and  stores  on  the 

^••*  **     way.     The  French,  imagining  that  the  whole  army  waa 

coming  upon   them,  spiked   the   guns   and   abandoned 

the  battery,  which  was  immediately  seized  by  the  New 

England  troops.     Its  guns  were  then  turned  upon  the 

town,  and  against  the  island  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the 

harbor. 

6.  As  it  was  necessary  to  transport  the  guns  over  a 
morass,  where  oxen  and  horses  could  not  be  used,  they 
were  placed  on  sledges  constructed  fi)r  the  purpose,  and 
the  men  with  ropes,  sinking  to  their  knees  in  the  mud,  drew 
•  them  safely  over.  Trenches  were  then  thrown  up  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  city,— a  battery  was  erected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  at  the  Light  House  Point, 
•.Mum.  — and  the  fleet  of  Warren  captured*  a  French  74  gun* 
ship,  with  five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity  of  military  stores  designed  for  the  supply  of  the  gar- 
rison. 


slrarg .    (See  Map  preeedlog  page.) 

.     .  Qa0torOapeBietoii,aflMfftalaten0ei 

(See  Uap  pMoadtng  page.)* 
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7»  A  oombined  attack  by  sea  and  land  was  planned  for    iy4i|« 

die  2dth  of  June,  but,  on  the  day  previous,  the  city,  fort, 

and  batteries,  and  the  whole  i^and,  were  surrendered. 


'This  was  the  most  important  acquisition  which  England  i     . 

made  during  the  war,  and,  for  its  recovery,  and  the  deso-  ^Hum^MUd 
latioa  of  the  English  colonies,  a  powerful  naval  armament  uSlhSle^m 
under  the  Duke  d'Anville  was  sent  out  by  France  in  the   '^^JESm.'^ 
following  year.     But  storms,  shipwrecks,  and  disease,  dis-     1746. 
persed  and  enfeebled  the  fleet,  and  blasted  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy. 

8.  'In  1748  the  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty*  of     1748. 
Aioc  la  Chapelle.*     The  result  proved  that  neither  party  *  g^^Q^ 
had  gained  any  thing  by  the  contest ;  for  all  acquisitions  ^^^^^ 
made  by  either  were  mutually  restored.     'But  the  causes    «.  oot  iV. 
of  a  future  and  more  important  war  still  remained  in  the  ^ggy^g* 
disputes  about  boundaries,  which  were  left  unsettled ;  and  **^' 

the  <'  Frbnch  and  Ihdian  War"  soon  followed,^  which  b.aMi».»7. 
was.  the  last  struggle  of  the  French  for  dominion  in 
America. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE.!  SlSff!^. 


1.  ^During  the  greater  portion  of  its  colonial  existence  i^wwiwJm 
New  Hampshire  was  united  with  Massachusetts,  and  its  KwSSnp 
history  is  therefore  necessarily  blended  with  that  of  the     S££m. 
parent  of  the  New  England  colonies.     *But  in  order  to  t.  wkvuu 
preserve  the  subject  entire,  a  brief  sketdh  of  its  separate  'SSanS^ 
history  will  here  be  given. 

3.  'Two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  council  of     1622. 
Plymouth  were  Sir  Ferdinand  Goiges  and  Captain  John  •■  ^^SSSnT* 
Mason.     In  1622  they  obtained  of  their  associates  a  grant*   e.  auc.  ». 
of  land  lying  partly  in  Maine  and  partly  in  New  Hamp- 

*  Aix  la  CkapeBtf  (|»tODOuneed  j[  lah  ska-ptUj)  Is  in  the  wwtam  pMt  of  GernuaiT',  n«ar  Um 
ttne  df  Bclgfnm,  In  tbe  prorinoe  of  ttie  Rhine,  which  belongs  to  ProMla.  It  is  «  T«ry  ancient 
9ttff  «ad  "VM  IflOf  tn  poiwrion  of  the  Romana,  who  called  it  Aqnagraafl.  Ita  preaent  name 
giTen  it  bj  tiie  Franeh,  on  aceoont  of  a  duqtel  bnilt  there  by  Chariemacne,  who  fin*  fonne 
ide  it  tile  eapital  of  hia  empire.  It  ia  eelebz»ted  fbr  ita  hot  naringa,  ita  baths,  and  Ibr 
impoctanft  hreaHea  eonolnded  there.  It  is  aerenty-fl-re  mlka  B.  ttom.  BrnaiclB,  and  125 
8-S.  froin  Amaterdani. 
t  mw  HAMP8HIBI,  one  of  the  Baatem  or  New  England  Btatea,  lying  north  of  Maaaaehn 
I,  and  weat  of  Maine,  la  180  ndlea  long  from  north  to  aoath,  and  nuiely  broad  in  the  aoath- 
part,  and  eontalna  an  ana  of  about  9600  aquare  ndlea.  It  faaa  only  eighteen  milea  of  aea- 
t)  and  Flwtamoafh  is  ita  only  harbor.  Tne  coontiy  twenty  or  thir^  milea  from  the  aea 
beromea  moTen  and  hilly^  and,  toward  the  northern  part,  la  mountainous.  Moont  Washing- 
ton, a  peak  of  the  White  Hoanndna,  andtnezt  to  Blaek  Moantaln  In  N.  Carolina,  the  higheat 
Vaint  eaat  of  the  Boeky  Moimtaina,  ia  6438  Ibet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  elevate  Inarti 
•f  the  atato  are  •  ftna  gnudng  countiy,  and  the  talleys  on  the  auzgfaia  of  ttia  xiwn  an  hlghlT 


aw  C<»X>RIAL  mCTOKY.  [BogK  a 

AKU-vsiB.  shire,  which  they  called  Laamia.     'In  the  spring  of  tha 
..„„      followiDg  year  they  aent  over  two  small  parties  of  emi- 
i.MMHiite-  granta,  one  of  which  landed  Btthe  mouth  of  the  Piscataqaa, 
■^gJJj^J*  and  settled  at  Little   Harbor,*  a  short  distsnoe  below 
Portsmouth  ^j"  the  other,  proceeding  farther  up,  formed  a 
BettlnneQt  at  Dover 4 
1629.         3-    'Id  1629  the  Rct.  John  |Wheelright  and  otbera 
■-  ■»'     purchased*  of  the  Indians  all  the  country  between  the 
i2^^.  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataqua.     'A  few  months  later,  this 
^*v'"*ir'  ^'"^•^tof'^uitryi  which  was  apart  ofthe  grant  to  Gorges  and 
1  B«vBU   Maaon,  was  given**  to  Mason  atone,  and  it  then  first  to- 
IHijy  ceived  the  name  of  New  Hampshire.     'The  country  was 
i.jiwtti   divided   among  numerous  proprietors,  and   the  various 
"JShXh*.    settlements  during  several   years    were  governed  sepa- 
rately, by  agents  of  the  difierent  proprietors,  or  by  magis- 
trates elected  1^  the  people. 
1641.         4.  'In  1641  the  peopleof  NewHampahirepIocedthem- 
''MMdM?*  Bsl"^  under  the  protection  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
•«<^^  situation  they  remained  until  16S0,  when,  after  a  long 
1680.     conlroveray  with  the  heirs  of  Mason,  relative  to  the  owner- 
e.  RiviJ     ship  of  the  soil.  New  Hampshire  was  separated*  from 
^l^jjft.  Massachusetts  by  a  royal  commission,  and  made  a  royal 
nSSlJIS^  province.     The  new  government  was  to  consist  of  a 
'"*        president  and  council,  to  he  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a 
'_^wK^^  house  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  tlie  people.     "No 
'"^"^JJ^  dissatiafaction  with  the  government  of  Maasachuaetts  had 
c*mt*.     been  expressed,  and  the  change  to  a  separate  province 
was  received  with  reluctance  by  all. 
d.Mui*a       5.  'The  first  legislature,  which  aaaembled'  at  Porta- 
^  mouth  in  1680,  adopted  a  code  of  laws,  the  first  of  whi^ 
;  declared  "  That  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordinanoe, 
should  be  made,  or  impoaed  upon  them,  but  euch  sa  should 
be  made  by  the  assembly  and  approved  by  the  president 
■•  and  council."     'This  declaration,  so  worthy  of  freemen, 
f  was  received  with  marked  displeasure  by  ^e  king  ;  but 
New  Hampshire,  ever  afler,  was  aa  forward  as  any  of  bar 
sister  colonies  in  resisting  every  encroachment  upon  her 
just  rights. 


0V  UA  NEW  HAJtfPSHIRE.  tMt 

6.  ^Early  in  the  fellowing  year  Robert  Mason  arrived,    1681. 
rted  his  right  to  the  provinoe,  on  the  ground  of  the  - 


early  grants  made  to  his  ancestor,  and  assumed  the  title  ^^vuh^ 
of  lord  proprietor.  But  his  claims  to  the  soil,  and  his  de-  JESStSSL 
mands  ior  rent,  were  resisted  by  the  people.  A  long  con- 
troversy ensued;  lawsuits  were  numerous;  and  judg- 
ments u>r  rent  were  obtained  against  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  province  ;  but,  so  general  was  the  hostility  to 
the  proprietor,  that  he  could  not  enforce  them. 

7.  *In  1686  the  government  of  Dudley,  and  afterwards     1686. 
that  of  Androa,   was  extended  over  New  Hampshire.  jJSSj'SIi 
When  the  latter  was  seized*  and  imprisoned,  oa  the  arrival  ^/Shsih 
of  the  news  of  the  evolution  in  England,  the  people  of    Mmaanur 
New  Hampshire  took  the  government  into  their  own  |^  see  p.  im. 
hands,  and,  in  1690,  pl€kced*>  themselves  under  the  protec-     1690. 
tion  of  Massachusetts.     'Two  years  later,  they  were  sepa-    b.  Bfarah. 
rated  from  Massachusetts,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and  a  ^J^iSSSn' 
separate  royal  government  was  established' over  them ;  but     «n<<»^ 
in  1699  the  two  provinces  were  again  united,  and  the  "*  ^"''  ^^^ 
Carl  of  Bellamont  was  appointed  governor  over  both. 

8.  •In  1691  the  heirs  of  Mason  sold  their  title  to  the  *;„gj»23r 
lands  in  l^evr  Hampshire  to  Samuel  Allen,  between  whom  £^*H'^^ 
and  the  people  contentions  and  lawsuits  continued  until    jtoonitm 
1716,  when  the  heirs  of  Allen  relinquished  their  claims  in  •"'*'*'*^- 
despair.     A  descendant  of  Mason,  however,  subsequently 
renewed  «(he  original  claim,  on  the  ground  of  a  defect  in 

the  conveyance  to  Allen.  The  Masonian  controversy 
was  finally  terminated  by  a  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of 
die  claimants,  of  all  except  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
territory. 

9.  *In  1741,  on  the  removal  of  Governor  Belcher,  the  1741. 
provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were  ^JJJifS? 
separated,  never  to  be  united  again,  and  a  separate  gover-  -^^JJ^^J!*" 
nor  was  appointed  over  each.  'During  die  forty-two  cta^  nam 
years  previous  to  the  separation,  New  Hampshire  had  a  %wtSSZ 
separate  legislative  assembly,  and  the  two  provinces  were,  •*•<•««»• 
in  reality,  distinct,  with  the  exception  of  their  being  under 

the  administration  of  the  same  royal  governor. 

10.  ^New  Hampshire  suffered  greatly,  and  perhaps  r.  nm  m^ 
more  than  any  other  New  England  colony,  by  the  several  %i^«^ 
French  and  Indian  wars,  whose  general  bdstory  has  been  ^SSf£n 
already  given.     A  particular   recital  of  the  plundering 

and  burning  of  her  towns,  of  her  frontiers  laid  waste, 
and  her  childron  inhumanly  murdered,  or  led  into  a 
wretched  captivity,  would  only  exhibit  scenes  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  alroady  described,  and  we  will- 
ingly peas  \xf  this  portion  of  her  local  history. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

/m^sf  CONNECTICUT.* 

M  iNrMaM  DmsioK*.— J.  Earlg  Sotlmeni^tl.  Fefod  Wta^UL  N«e  Emm 
Ctlang.—IF.  Cemtaicsl  mdtr  her  im»  CmstitUwft— F.  Cwunt 
lieu  mder  the  Soyal  Charter. 

1680.  I.  Eablt  SBTTLEMKifTS. — 1.  'In  1880  the  ioi!  of  Cmi. 
'■j™gi*<^aecticut  was  granted  by  the  council  of  Plymouth  to  tho 
^jg™^  Barl  of  Warwick ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  Earl 

1681      "^  Warwick  tranaferred"  the  same  to  Lord  Say-and-Se&l, 

■  Mwmkn  J^Td   Brooke   and   others.     Like  all  the  eariy  colonial 

gnuits,  that  of  Connecticut  was  to  extend  westward  from 
Uie  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  SovA  Sea,  or  the  Pacific. 
•JJU^JJ"  'During  the  same  year  some  of  the  people  of  Plymouth, 
^iSlT**  ^'^  their  governor,  Mr,  Window,  visited  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  by  invitation  of  an  Indian  chief,  who 
wished  the  English  to  make  a  settlement  in  that  quarter. 

■  Binjcl^      3.  The  Dutch  at  New  York,  apprized  of  the  object  of 

the  Plymouth  people,  determined  to  anticipate  them,  and, 

early  in  1633,  despatched  a  party  who  erected  a  fort  at 

t^fcrHrt    Hartford.f     *In  October  of  tiie  same  year,  a  company 

MwGSar^  from  Plymouth  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  River,  and  paas- 
ing  the  Dutch  fort,  erected  a  trading-house  at  Windsor.! 
The  Dutch  ordered  Captain  Holmes,  the  commander  of 
the  Plymouth  sloop,  to  strike  his  colors,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  threatened  to  fire  upon  him ;  but  he  declared  thai 
he  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Plymouth, 
and,  iu  spite  of  their  threats,  proceeded  resolutely  on- 
1634.     ward.     *In  the  following  year  the  Dutch  sent  a' company 

*'«wSnrf'ta'  '°  expel  the  English  from  the  country,  bu)  finding  tfaein 

«»^^«ta»  well  fortified,  they  came  to  a  pariey,  and  finally  returned 

tfianninit  in  peace. 

-'TS^muT'       3.  *In  the   summer  of  1635,  exploring   parties  from 


*  CONNEentllT,  tb*  KnUhsnunait  at  Oa  Iftw  Ingliuid  Sa*M,  li  bvm 
bIbhj  la  100  mllH  lon(  fmu  B.  to  W.,  ud  booi  Stcj  to  nnn^  bmd,  and 
(onMlu  u  UH  or  ftboal  4TDl>aiiiu«mll«.  riw  bodiUit  k,|«i«Uj, 
amtm  «Dd  hUlx,  and  ■cuaawlul  auHmUIbooj  la  Uu  uorthmiC   Aa  nd 

a  of  tlH  0«u»E4icDt  1(  TOT  ftittla,  bat  In  moM  yuU  of  Uw  MMe  ih* 
l>  MMr  (dutad  to  (ndsf  (but  id  tUligs.  An  eudlut  ftMMOB*, 
mneb  OMd  to  biilMI>i(,  fi  Imuid  In  Chathim  ud  H«^ij»m ;  Inm  on  of  • 
nparim  qull?  la  SaUdnur  and  Kant ;  ud  fln«  marbla  In  MlUbrd. 

*  Hut/fil,  Mwor  Uuc^lBlaorConnaiilkBt,  boa  Iha  W.  •MaoTHw 
DaotlgnttUTar,llf^mIkaft«DlMinoDtta,lnUiatlnr'iaoiuaa.  HU. 
Mit  Blnr,  paMH  Uuni(b  tha  ■ouibani  pan  of  (ba  dtj.  Ua  <id 
eta  flm  nion  ma  S.  rida  of  HiU  IU<«T,  at  iU  anlianoa  Inu  Uia  Connae- 
t.    Tba Dirtata laalntalTiad  tbatr poUBon BnM  1B6I.    CSnHap.) 

Whuittr  li  OB  Om  W.  ilda  of  tbe  Connastlnit,  aara  uUaa  S.  Aim 
nHtfnd.  TlwTtllagBliontbeK.  ddaotFarmlDcton  BlTR.  Ikakadinf 
■dbrttaanrmoBttaMoplB,  nibalow  thaauiDUl  of  VarmbiMai  Blnr,  Ikann 
TMnlt]rl>HUIealladJVRawlU»<f0H.    (Stt  Hap.) 


Paat  IL]  COMMECTICI3T.  3|^ 

Maasachitsetts  Bay  colony  viaited  the  valley  of  the  Con*    1685. 

necticut,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  com 

pany  of  about  sixty  men,  women,  and  children,  made  a 
toilsome  journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  aettled*  at  «•  see  p.  i»* 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield.*  *In  October,  the  VflSSST 
younger  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  commission  from  the  proprietors 
of  Connecticut,  authorizing  him  to  erect  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  make  the  requisite 
preparations  for  planting  a  colony.  Scarcely  was  the  fort 
erected  when  a  jDutch  vessel  appeared  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  In  honor  of 
Lord  Say-and-Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  the  new  settlement 
was  named  Saybrook,*!'  which  continued  a  separate  colony 
until  1644. 

II.  Pequod  War. — 1.  'During  the  year  1686  the  Pe-     1686. 
quods,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  residing  mostly  within    pj^jj^ 
the  limits  of  Connecticut,  began  to  annoy  the  infant  col- 
ony.    *In  July,  the  Indians  of  Block  Island,^  who  were  t.  tmt  *- 
supposed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  Pequods,  surprised  and    ^S^mT 
plundered  a  trading  vessel  and  killed  the  captain.     An    wHi^ 
expedition^  from  Massachusetts  was  sent  against  them,  b.sapiuid 
which  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Pequods,  but  as  nothiog 
important  was  accomplished,  it  served  only  to  excite  the 
Indians  to  greater  outrages.    During  the  winter,  a  num. 
ber  of  whites  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Saybrook  fort. 
In  April  following,  nine  persons  were  killed  at  Wethers-     1637^ 
field,  and  the  alarm  became  general  throughout  the  plan- 
tations on  the  Connecticut. 

2.  *The  Pequods,  who  had  long  been  at  enmity  with  ^„^^^ 
the  Narragansetts,  now  sought  their  alliance  in  a  general  once  wwt  tkg 
war  upon  the  English ;  but  the  exertions*  of  Roger  Wil-     ^MnfT* 
Hams  not  only  defeated  their  designs,  but  induced  the  e-seep-iss. 
Narragansetts  again  to  renew  the  war  against. their  an- 

cient  enemy.  'Early  in  May,  the  magistrates  of  the  three  "iSKSSSJ 
infant  towns  of  Connecticut  formally  declared  war  against 
the  Pequod  nation,  and,  in  ten  days,  a  little  army  of  eighty 
English,  and  seventy  friendly  Mohegan  Indians,  was  on 
its  way  against  the  enemy,  whose  warriors  were  said  to 
number  more  than  two  thousand  men.  «.  prmat^ 

3.  *The  principal  seat  of  the  Pequods  was  near  the     p%S^ 


*  WMer^fStld  to  <m  the  W.  aide  of  the  Ckmneedeat.  ftrar  miles  S.  from  Hartford.  Tbe  rlTtr 
tee  ie  eontfrniaJly  eheaging  Iti  eoane,  by  the  wearing  awaj  of  the  land  on  one  tide,  and  iti 
pMlaal  deporit  on  the  other.    (Bee  Map.) 

t  Smjfbropk  ie  on  the  mat  tide  of  Conneettent  Hirer,  at  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

t  Mock  Jtkmd,  dtoeoreied  in  1614  bj  Adrian  Blok,  a  Dutch  captain,  ia  twenty-four  mUea 
t.W.flem  Newport.  It  li  attached  tp  Newport  Co.,  &.  I.,  and  conatitutes  the  townahip  off 
"     '  It  bM  no  harbor.    It  la  eight  mUee  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  firom  two  to  Ibur 
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AiULTVia.  nx)utfa  >f  Pequod  River,  now  called  the  Thames,*  in  the 
Tiurout    ®*s*®"^  P*'*  ^^  Connecticut.    "Captain  Mason  sailed  down 

^-c-^ofMa-  the  Connecticut  with  his  forces,  whence  he  proceeded  to 

•.HiiIirp.ti».Narragan8ett  Bay,*  where  several  hundred  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  joined  him.  He  then  commenced  his  march 
across  the  country,  towards  the  principal  Pequod  fort, 
which  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  Mysticf 

a.  What  fte  River,  in  the  present  town  of  Groton.^:    "The  Pequods 

ifJSi?S^»he  were  ignorant  of  his  approach,  for  they  had  seen  the 
*v««*-    boats  of  the  English  pass  the  mouth  of  their  river  a  few 
days  before,  and  they  believed  that  their  enemies  had  fled 
through  fear. 

hJ^SiSi  ^'  '^A^^y  ^  ^^  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  the  sol- 
Art.  diers  of  Connecticut  advanced  against  the  fert,  while  their 
Indian  allies  stood  aloo^  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the 
enterprise.  The  barking  of  a  dog  betrayed  their  ap- 
proach, and  an  Indian,  rushing  into  the  fort,  gave  the 
alarm ;  but  scarcely  were  the  enemy  aroused  from  their 
slumbers,  when  Mason  and  his  little  band,  having  fi>rced 
an  entrance,  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.  The 
Indians  £)ught  bravely,  but  bows  and  arrows  availed  little 
against  weapons  of  steel.  Yet  the  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  for  a  time  rendered 
the  victory  doubtful.  "  We  must  bum  them !"  shouted 
Mason,  and  applying  a  firebrand,  the  frail  Indian  cahins 
were  soon  enveloped  in  flame. 

f-jMiMiM  5.  ^The  English  now  hastily  withdrew  and  surrounded 
p§quodt,  the  place,  while  the  savages,  driven  from  their  inclosurei 
became,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  pile,  a  sure  prey  to 
the  English  muskets ;  or,  if  they  attempted  a  sally,  they 
were  cut  down  by  the  broadsword,  or  they  fell  under  the 
weapons  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  now  rushed  forward 
to  the  slaughter.  As  the  sun  rose  upon  the  scene  of  de- 
struction it  showed  that  the  victory  was  complete.  About 
six  hundred  Indians, — ^men,  women,  and  children,  had 
perished ;  most  of  them  in  the  hideous  conflagration.  Of 
the  whole  number  within  the  fort,  only  seven  escaped, 

§.LmcftJm  and  seven  were  made  prisoners.     *Two  of  &e  whites 
jm^tm.     yf^YQ  killed,  and  nearly  twenty  were  wounded. 

JmS^S^      6.  'The  loss  of  their  principal  fort,  and  the  destruction 
pequoit.    of  the  main  body  of  their  warriors,  so  disheartened  the 


*  Tbe  Pequod.  or  Thames  Rirer,  rises  In  Massachusetts,  and,  passing  soath  thxtiagh  ibm 
•Mtorn  part  of  Oonneetlcat,  enters  Long  Island  Soand,  below  New  London.  It  Is  g»n«raUj 
eaJIod  ^nebaug  from  its  source  to  Norwich.  On  the  west  it  reoeiTes  Shetodknt,  TamOO)  aa4 
•tiier  small  streams.    It  is  naTigable  foarteen  miles,  to  Norwich. 

t  Mjfstie  RiTer  is  a  small  rirer  which  enters  L.  I.  Sound,  six  miles  E.  fipmn  iiie  ThaoMS. 

X  The  town  of  Groton  lies  between  the  Thames  and  the  llystio,  bontering  <m  tbe  SoandL 
Tbe  Pequod  Ibrt,  abore  mentioned,  was  on  Pequod  Hill,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  th«  town,  albost 
half  a  mile  west  ftom  Mystic  RiTer,  and  eight  miles  N.£.  fhna  New  London.  A  poiWo  i«tti 
warn  efoMSf  tbe  hiQ,  and  a  dwelling-house  occupies  its  summit 
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Pequods,  thaf  they  no  longer  made  a  stand  against  the    1637* 
Bnglish.     They  scattered  in  every  direction ;  straggling    ■ 
parties  were  hunted  and  shot  down  like  deer  in  the  woods ; 
their  Sachem,  Sassacus,  was  murdered  hy  the  M(^awks, 
to  whom  he  fled  for  protection ;  their  territory  was  laid 
waste;   their  settlements  were  humed,  and  about  two 
hundred  survivors,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Pequod  nation, 
sonendering  in  despair,  were  enslaved  by  the  English, 
or  iaoorporated  among  their  Indian  allies.     ^The  vigor   \.^ffbet<i 
with  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted,  struck  terror  SSaf*ZuSi 
info  the  other  tribes  of  New  England,  and  secured  to  the 
settlements  a  succession  of  many  years  of  peace. 

III.  Nbw  Havex  Colony. — 1.   "The  pursuit  of  the  ^Jg'gSJ'' 
Pequods  westward  of  the  Connecticut,  made  the  English  num  ttf  n^ 
acquainted  with  the  coast  from  Saybrook*  to  Fairfield  ;*     a.'NMe. 
and  late  in  the  year,  a  few  men  from  Boston  explored  the    "*■*•  "•• 
country,  and,  erecting  a  hut  at  New  Haven,']'  there  passed 
the  winter. 

2.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  Puritan  colony,     1638. 
under  the  guidance  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  the  Rev. 

John  Davenport,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe, 

left"'  JBosCon  for  the  new  settlement  at  New  Haven.   •They    ^  ^p*  •• 

Siaaed  their  first  Sabbath*  under  a  spreading  oak,:]:  and  bath  at  n«w 
r.  Davenport  explained  to  the  people,  with  much  coun-   ^^JJ2«. 
sel  adapted  to  their  situation,  how  the  Son  of  Man  was  led 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted. 

3.  *The  settlers  of  New  Haven  established  a  govern-  *,2jf55J' 
ment  upon  strictly  religious  principles,  making  the  Bible     Mtony 
their  law-book,  and  church-members  the  only  freemen. 

Mr.  EaUxi,  who  was  a  merchant  of  great  wealth,  and 
who  had  been  deputy-governor  of  the  British  East  India 
Company,  was  annually  chosen  governor  of  New  Haven 
oolony  during  twenty  years,  until  his  death.  •The  colo-  •JJJJJ*^ 
ny  quickly  assumed  a  fk>urishing  condition.  The  settle- 
ments extended  rapidly  along  the  Sound,  and,  in  all  cases, 
the  lands  were  honorably  purchased  of  the  natives. 

rV.  Connecticut  undeb  her  own  Constitution. —     J^^I^Il* 
1.  *In  1639  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  three  towns  on  the  Con-  SJSfS^ 


•  FtMMd  iKMrOflRS  Ott  tlw  Sooad.  llftj  miles  S.  W.  trcm  ehemoalh 
•r  the  Orameedcat.  Some  of  the  Pequods  were  pursued  to  a  great 
•vamp  ta  ttate  town.  Some  were  slain,  and  about  200  rarrendtfed.  The 
town  «M  flnt  settled  by  a  Mr.  Lndlow  and  others  In  1689. 

t  Ntw  Haven,  now  one  of  the  capitals  of  Connecticat,  called  by  the 
Indkns  Qwmitpiae,  lias  at  the  bead  of  a  harbor  which  sets  tip  ftmr  miles 
Cnbi  Long  Island  Soiuid.  It  is  aft>oiit  serenty-fiye  miles  N.E.  from  New 
Tork,  aad  thirty-four  S.  W.  fh>m  Hartford.  The  city  is  on  a  beautiful 
flite,  bcmnded  «n  the  wMt  by  West  River,  and  on  the  east  by  WaUing- 
fefd/or  QuinlplMs  BiTer.    Tale  College  is  loeated  at  New.  Haten.    (Bee 

t  Thk  tM  flood  Mvtlvoanir  of  OMifB  tad  CbUagestraeli. 
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ANALYSIS,  nectiout,  who  had  hitherto  acknowledged  the  authority 

^j^^,    of  Massachusetts,  assembled*  at  Hartford,  and  foiined  a 

LFintcon^  separate  government  for  themselves.     *The  constitutioD 

gjSm?^  was  one  of  unexampled  liberality,  guarding  with  jealous 

care  against  every  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 

people.     The  governor  and  legislature  were  to  be  chosen 

annually  by  the  freemen,  who  were  required  to  take  an 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth,  instead  of  the 

English  monarch;  and  in  the  general  court  alone  wsb 

s.  Separata  vested  the  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws.     *At 

cSSK^eSotS.  this  time  three  separate  colonies  existed  within  the  limits 

of  the  present  state  of  Connecticut. 
•.jHMw       2.  *The  Connecticut  colonies  were  early  involved  in 
AHfdf*     disputes  with  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands,  who  claim- 
ed the  soil  as  far  eastward  as  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  fear  of  an  attack  from  that  quarter,  was  one  of  the 
causes  which,  in  1643,  led  to  the  confederation  of 'the 
1644.     New  England  colonies  for  mutual  defence.     *In  1644 
♦•UJJ^^Saybrook  was  purchased  of  George  Fen  wick,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  and  permanently  annexed  to  the  Connecticut 
»Jgj«jg    colony.     'In  1650  Governor  Stuyvesant  visited  Hartford, 
Dfucfk.      where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  determining  the  line  of 

partition  between  New  Netherlands  and  Connecticut. 

1651.         3.  *In  1651  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Hol- 

^J^^.  land,  and  although  their  colonies  in  America  had  agreed 

^gjj^y    to  remain  at  peace,  the  governor  of  New  Netherlands 

was  accused  of  uniting  with  the  Indians,  in  plotting  the 

7.  wmvrer  destruction  of  the  English.     'The  commissioners  of  the 

inAnmiea.  United  Colonies  decided  >>  in  favor  of  commencing  hostili. 

^1653.    ties  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  but  Massachusetts 

refused  to  furnish  her  quota  of  men,  and  thus  prevented 

1.  What  coUh  the  war.     "Connecticut  and  New  Haven  then  applied  to 

taC^SoM,  Cromwell  for  assistance,  who  promptly  despatched^  a  fleet 

^fStut     for  the  reduction  of  New  Netherlands;    but  while  the 

•1654.    colonies  were  making  preparations  to  co-operate  with  the 

naval  force,  the  news  of  peace  in  Europe  arrested  the 

expedition. 

1660.  V.     CONNBCTICUT     UNDEB    THE    RoTAL     ChAKTSB. 1. 

»Liv«ig^  'When  Charles  IL  was  restored*  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
il. May.     cestors,  Connecticut  declared  her  loyalty,  and  submission 
to.  The  rovai  to  the  king,  and  applied  for  a  royal  charter.     '^The  aged 
tharcMe!^  Lord  Say-and-Seal,  the  early  friend  of  the  emigrants, 
1662.     now  exerted   his  influence  in  their   favor;    while   the 
younger  Winthrop,  then  governor  of  the  colony,  went  to 
England  as  its  agent.     When  he  appeared  before  the 
king  with  his  petition,  he  presented  him  a  favorite  ring 
which  Charles  I.  had  given  to  Winthrop's  grandfather, 
•This  trifling  token,  recalling  to  the  king  the  memory  of 
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kk  own  unfortunate  father,  readily  won  his  favor,  and 
Connecticut  thereby  obtained  a  charter,*  the  n:ost  liberal 
that  had  yet  been  granted,  and  confirming,  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  constitution  which  the  people  themselves  had 
adopted. 

2.  "The  royal  charter,  embracing  the  territory  from  the 
Nanragansett  Bay  and  River  westward  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  included,  within  its  limits,  the  New  Haven  colony, 
and  most  of  the  present  state  of  Rhode  Island.  'New 
Haven  reluctantly  united  with  Connecticut  in  1665. 
•The  year  afler  the  grant  of  the  Connecticut  charter, 
Rhode  Island  received^  one  which  extended  her  western 
limits  to  the  Pawcatuck*  River,  thus  including  a  portion 
of  the  territory  granted  to  Connecticut,  and  causing  a  con- 
troversy between  the  two  colonies,  which  continued  more 
than  sixty  years. 

3.  *During  King  Philip's  war,  which  began  in  1675, 
Connecticut  suffered  less,  in  her  own  territory,  than  any 
of  her  sister  colonies,  but  she  furnished  her  proportion  of 
troops  for  the  common  defence.  'At  the  same  time, 
however,  she  was  threatened  with  a  greater  calamity,  in 
the  loss  of  her  liberties,  by  the  usurpations  of  Andros, 
then  governor  of  New  York,  who  attempted  to  extend  his 
arbitrary  authority  over  the  country  as  far  east  as  the 
Cmmecticut  River. 

4.  'In  July,  Andros,  with  a  small  naval  force,  proceed- 
ed to  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  hoisting  the 
king's  flag,  demanded*  the  surrender  of  the  fort;  but 
Captain  Bull,  the  commander,  likewise  showing  his  ma- 
jesty's colors,  expressed  his  determination  to  defend  it. 
Being  permitted  to  land,  Andros  attempted  to  read  his 
commission  to  the  people,  but,  in  the  king's  name,  he 
was  sternly  commanded  to  desist.  He  finally  returned 
to  New  York  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

5.  'Twelve  years  later,  Andros  again  appeared  in 
Connecticut,  with  a  commission  from  Bang  James,  ap- 
pointing him  royal  governor  of  all  New  England.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Hartford,  he  found  the  assembly  in  session, 
and  demanded**  the  surrender  of  the  charter.  A  discus- 
sion arose,  which  was  prolonged  until  evening.  The 
charter  was  then  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table.  While 
the  discussion  was  proceeding,  and  the  house  was  thronged 
with  citizens,  suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished. 
The  utmost  decorum  prevailed,  but  when  the  candles 
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ANALYSIS,  were  re-lu^hted,  the  charter  was  miaaiBg,  and  could  im 

where  be  round. 

i.T?»eautrter     6.  *A  Oaptain  Wadsworth  had  secreted  it  in  a  hollow 
prtHTvu.   ^^^  which  is  still  standing,  and  which  retains  the  veiw 
I.  What  then  erated  name  of  the  Charter  Oak.     'Andres,  however, 
^nSoL^  assumed  the  government,  which  was  administered  in  his 
1689.     ^^^^^  until  the  revolution*  in  England  deprived  James  of 
m.8eep.  is7.  lus  throne,  and  restored  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
8.  fioMM        7.  'During  King  William's  war,^  which  immediately 
imfi^'  followed  the  English  revolution,  the  people  of  Connecticut 
t^m  ^^^^  again  called  to  resist  an  encroachment  on  their 
4.  Futefur'$  rights.     *Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  had 
cointnimion.  received  a  commission  vesting  in  him  the  command  of  the 
^j*J5J*;j^  militia  of  Connecticut.     'TWs  was  a  power  which  thA 
SJEottir!*  ^^*^®^  ^^  Connecticut  had  reserved  to  the  colcHiy  itself, 
mndwhattv  and  the  legislature  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition. 
Tfi'cJr     Fletcher  then  repaired  to  Hartford,  and  ordered  the  mili- 
N«r.  ••*     ^^  under  arms. 
•.FiMAef*      8*  'The  Hartford  companies,  under  Captain  Wads. 
BS^Sd,    ^orth,  appeared,  cmd  Fletcher  ordered  his  commission  and 
instructions  to  be   read  to  them.     Upon  this,   Captain 
Wadsworth  commanded  the  drums  to  be  beaten.     Colonel 
Fletcher  commanded  silence,  but  no  sooner  was  the  read- 
mg  commenced  a  second  time,  than  the  drums,  at  the 
command  of  Wadsworth,  were  again  beaten  with  more 
spirit  than  ever.     But  silence   was  again  commanded, 
when  Wadsworth,  with   great  eamestnes,  ordered  the 
drums  to  be  beaten,  and  turning  to  Fletcher  said,  with 
spirit  cmd  meaning  in  his  looks,  '^  If  I  am  interrupted 
again  I  will  make  ^  the  sun  shine  through  you  in  a  mo- 
ment."    Governor  Fletcher  made  no  futher  attempts  to 
read  his  commission,  and  soon  judged  it  expedient  to  re- 
turn to  New  York. 
1700.         9«  *ln  the  year  1700,  several  clergymen  assembled  at 
mam^Ysdn  ^^*^^o^>*  *^^  each,  producing  a  few  books,  laid  them  on 
couegt.     the  table,  with  these  words :  "  I  give  these  books  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  in  this  colony."    Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Yale  College,  noW  one  of  the  most  honored 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  land.     It  was  first  estab- 
0  iT«.     lished*  at  Saybrook,  and  was  afterwards  removed*  to  New 
Haven.     It  derived  its  name  from  Elihu  Yale,  one  of  its 
most  liberal  patrons. 
•  fffSy^      10.  'The  remaining  portion  of  the  colonial  history  of 
vmmtctuiui.  Connecticut  is  not  marked  by  events  of  sufficient  interebl 
to  require  any  farther  notice  than  they  may  gain  in  the 


*  Brmf^d  b  a  town  In  Connectiovt,  bordeiiog  on  ihc  Sour  I,  Beran  mUes  B.  tiom.  llav 


nore  geoeral  liistory  of  tbe  colonies.     'The  laws,  oustoms,    171T. 

;,  tmd  religious  notiona  of  the  people,  weie  similar  ■- 


to  tboee  which  prevailed  in  tbe  neighboring  colony  of  iami.mSr 
MiiMflf  hnwf  tin,  fuod,  geneiuU;,  thiougbout  New  Eagtand.    "**'  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

RHODE    ISLAND.* 


I.  'After  R(^er  Williams  had  been  banished  from  ■. kiw tos- 
Musschusetts,  he  repaired*  to  the  country  of  the  Narra-  mm^ 
gansetts,  who  inhabited  nearly  all  the  territory  which  now  mT^m™ 
forms  the  state  of  Rhode  I^and.  *By  the  sachems  of  ^j™*,^^ 
that  tribe  he  waa  kindly  received,  and  during  fourteen  iHoun- 
weeks  he  found  a  shelter  in  their  wigwams  from  the  "jaot^m^ 
severity  of  winter.  *On  the  opening  of  spring  he  pro-  S^j, 
ceeded  to  Seekonk,'!'  on  the  north  of  Narragansett  Bay,^  jUMita 
and  having  been  Joined  by  a  few  faithful  friends  from  '»"^- 
Massachusetts,  be  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  on  In- 
dian chie(  and  made  preparations  for  a  settlement. 

a.  'Soon  after,  finding  that  he  was  within  the  limits  of    ^.^JT 
the  Plymouth  colony,  and  being  advised  by  Mr.  Winslow,   «**''"*■ 
tbe  governor,  to  remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,       ttini- 
where  he  might  live  unmolested,  he  resolved  to  comply 
with  the  friendly  advice.     'Embarking'  with  five  com- 1  ftgiwMi 
ponions  in  a  frul  Indian  canoe,  he  passed  down  the  Narro-    ^C£iw' 
gansett  River^  to  Moshassuck,  which  he  selected  as  the     b-im*. 

Slace  of  aettlem«it,  purchased  the  land  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
larragansetts,    and,    with    unshaken   confidence  in   the 
mercies  of  Heaven,  named  the  place  Providence.||     "Tbe   \,J*JJJJ^ 
settlement  was  called  Providence  Plantation.  hum. 
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ANALTB18.      3.  ^As  Roger  Williams  brought  with  him  the  same 

,  _-^       principles  of  religious  toleration,  for  avowing  and  main* 

""^K^y    taining  which  he  had  sufiered  banishment,  Providence  be- 

ratton.     came  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  the  neighboring 

colonies;   but  the  peace  of  the  settlement  was  never 

seriously  disturbed  by  the  various  and  discordant  opinions 

1.  N&va     which  gained  admission.     'It  was  found  that  the  numer- 

jjpjjxijimi.  ^^g  ^^^  conflicting  sects  of  the  day  could  dwell  together 

in  harmony,  and  the  world  beheld,  with  surprise,  the  novel 
experiment  of  a  government  in  which  the  magistrates  were 
allowed  to  rule  "  only  in  civil  matters,"  and  in  which 
"  Grod  alone  was  respected  as  the  ruler  of  conscience." 

»  pm§9v-       4.  'The  political  principles  of  Roger  Williams  were  as 

aSoSonf,  liberal  as  his  religious  opinions.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving peace,  all  the  settlers  were  required  to  subscribe 
to  an  agreement  that  they  would  submit  to  such  rules, 
'*  not  affecting  the  conscience,"  as  should  be  made  for  the 
public  good,  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  under 
this  simple  form  of  pure  democracy,  with  all  the  powers 
of  government  in  tlie  hands  of  the  people,  the  free  institu- 

\fM^w&  ^^^^^  ^^  Rhode  Island  had  their  origin.  ^The  modest  and 
umm.  liberal  founder  of  the  state  reserved  no  political  power  to 
himself,  and  the  territory  which  he  had-  purchased  of  the 
natives  he  freely  granted  to  all  the  inhabitants  in  common, 
reserving  to  himself  only  two  small  fields,  which,  on  his 
first  arrival,  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands. 
%.Fiotqftht      5.  'Soon  afler  the  removal  of  Mr.  Williams  to  Prov. 

petuodt.  i^Qj^QQ^  he  gave  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  re- 
cently expelled  him  from  their  colony,  the  first  intimation  of 
the  plot  which  the  Pequods  were  forming  for  their  destruc* 
iSmS^'JSiSth  ^^^'  *When  the  Pequods  attempted  to  form  an  alliance 
uontoiicutd.  with  the  Narragansetts,  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts 
solicited  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Williams,  whose  infiuenoe 
was  great  with  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  tribe.  'Forgetting  the 
injuries  which  he  had  received  from  those  who  now  needed 
his  favor,  on  a  stormy  day,  alone,  and  in  a  poor  canoe,  he  set 
out  upon  the  Narragansett,  and  through  many  dangers  re- 
paired to  the  cabin  of  Canonicus. 

t^iothi      ^'  'There  the  Pequod  ambassadors  and  Narragansett 

Harngan"  chiefs  had  already  assembled  in  council,  and  three  days 
and  nights  Roger  Williams  remained  with  them,  in  con- 
stant danger  from  the  Pequods^  whose  hands,  he  says, 
seemed  to  be  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men, and  whose  knives  he  expected  nightly  at  his  throats 
But,  as  Mr.  Williams  himself  writes,  "  God  wonderfully 

■      ■''■'  — ^— ■^ 

Mji  Mfitliif  up  N.W.  from  the  NaxnguiMtt.  Tlw  Pawtooket  or  BlMkibme  Blvw  ftOf  Into 
Mm  hmd  of  NamguMtt  Biij,  from  the  N.S..  a  little  below  Prorideooe.  Brown  Uirifentty  M 
loeat«latProTideiwa,onttMewtild«offheRiter.    (See Map) 
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preserved  hiniy  and  helped  him  to  break  in  pieces  the    1636« 

negotiation  and  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  to  fmish,  by 

many  travels  and  charges,  the  English  league  with  the 
Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  against  the  Pequods." 

7.  *The  settlers  at  Providence  remained  unmolested  -V^SSSIS 
during  the  Pequod  war,  as  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Nar-  /!j22f  ^ 
ragansetts  completely  sheltered  them  from  the  enemy. 

'Such,  however,  was  the  aid  which  Mr.  Williams  afforded,  ^£^*f^^ 
in  bringing  tliat  war  to  a  favorable  termination,  that  some    wiwmmt. 
of  the  leading  men  in  Massachusetts  felt  that  he  deserved 
to  be  honored  with  some  mark  of  favor  for  his  services. 
'The  subject  of  recalling  him  from  banishment  was  de-    s.  wkuht 
bated,  but  his  principles  were  still  viewed  with  distrust,  SSed/tSm 
and  the  fear  of  their  influence  overcame  the  sentiment  of  *«***•'*»'•*»'• 
gratitude. 

8.  ^In  1638  a  settlement  was  made*  at  Portsmouth,*  in     1638. 
*be  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Aquetneck,  or  Rhode  *•  5?j5{SJJ?^ 
Island,*)*  by  William  Coddington  and  eighteen  others,  who     numiM. 
had  been  driven  from  Massachusetts  by  persecution  for     ^^ 
their  religious  opinions.     'In  imitation  of  the  form  of  gov-    ,  r^mqr 
ernment  which  once  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  Mr.  Cod-  ^owmm^it 
dington  was  chosen^  judge,  and  three  elders  were  elected     b.  Km 
to  assist  him,  but  in  the  following  year  the  chief  magis-     1639. 
trate  received  the  title  of  governor.     "Portsmouth  received  «.  aettitmmi 
considerable  accessions  during  the  first  year,  and  in  the  ^^««»«^- 
spring  of  1639  a  number  or  the  inhabitants  removed  to 

the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  where  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  Newport.:}:    'The  settlements  on  the  island  J^jJ^JJ^ 
rapidly  extended,  and  the  whole  received  the  name  of  the  new  §etti6- 
Rliode  Island  Plantation. 

9.  *Under  the  pretence  that  the  Providence  and  Rhode     1643. 
Island  Plantations  had  no  charter,  and  that  their  territory  J^SSi- 
was  claimed  by  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  they  were  *Jj2JJ*^ 
excluded  from  the  confederacy  which  was  formed  between       ma- 
the  other  New  England  colonies  in  1643.     'Roger  Wil-  i-^*^ 
liams  therefore  proceeded  to  England,  and,  in  the  follow-     ''T**J'* 
ing  year,  obtained*  from  Parliament,  which  was  then     1"44. 
waging  a  civil  war  with  the  king,  a  free  charter  of  incor-  ®*  "■«*•• 
poration,  by  which  the  two  plantations  were  united  under 

the  same  government. 

•  The  town  of  PortsmnOh  li  In  the  norilMrn  part  of  Uie  island  of  Bhode  laland,  and  «a- 
tanev  about  half  of  Om  island.  Tbaialandof  Prudence,  on  Uxew«Bt,ia  attached  to  this  town. 
ijtoa  Mtn,  p.  215.)  . 

t  EAode  UUmd.  so  eallad  f^om  a  jhncfed  xesemblanoe  to  Che  island  of  Khodea  in  the  Medi- 
tofinnran,  is  in  the  loatbeasteni  part  of  Narra«ansett  Bay.  It  is  fifteen  iDlies  kmg,  and  has 
m  awcace  width  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  town  of  Portsmouth  occupies  the  northern 
fnt  of^a  Island,  Middletown  the  oential  portion,  and  Newport  the  sonthem.  (Bee  Hap, 
p,  S16.) 

t  Newport  is  on  the  8.W.  dde  of  Bhode  Island,  Ato  mfles  ftam  the  sea,  and  twenty-fl^ 
■Oca8.fhmiProii4eMe.    The  town  is  on  a  heavtifia  deeUTltj,  and  has  an  ezeellent  harbor 

>**P»  P  215  >  ^g 
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ANALTsifl.  10.  'In  1647  the  General  Assemlly  of  the  several 
— ZZZ^  towns  met*  at  Portsmouth,  and  organized  the  government^ 
1.  orywfifTgr  by  the  choice  of  a  president  and  other  officers.  A  coda 
jSSSrmmmT.  ^^  ^^^^  was  also  adopted,  which  declared  the  government 
uSfifRhoL  to  be  a  democracy,  and  which  closed  with  the  declaration. 


that  '*  all  men  might  walk  as  their  consciences  persuaded 

them,  without  molestation,  every  cHie  in  the  name  of  his 

God." 

b.  iMo.         11.  "After  the  restoration^  of  monarchy,  and  the  acoes- 

^^!g2ute    ^^^  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  Bngland,  Rhode  Island 

Mi^^Mdte  implied  for  and  obtained'  a  charter  from  the  king,  in  which 

o.  July  IS,    the  principles  of  the  former  parliamentary  charter,  and 

'*"-       those  on  which  the  colony  was  founded,  were  embodied. 

The  greatest  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  was  enjoined 

by  the  charter,  and  the  legislature  again  reasserted  the 

t.  CMtouat  principle.     *It  has  been  said  that  Roman  Catholics  were 

tm4  QMoktn.  ^j^jy^g^j  fj^^j  |Jjq  jpjgjjj  ^f  voting,  but  no  such  regulation 

has  ever  been  found  in  the  laws  of  the  colony  ;  and  the 

assertion  that  Quakers  were  persecuted  and  outlawed,  is 

wholly  erroneous. 

4.xiMi         12.  ^ When  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  the  New 

^S^tSd    Encland  colonies,  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted**  to  his 

JS^S&h  authority ;  but  when  he  was  imprisoned*  at  Boston,  and 

^/"^WT  ^^^  ^  England,  the  people  assembled^  at  Newport,  and 

•.  See  p.  ur.  I'^uming  their  former  charter  privileges,  re-elected  the 

t  May  u.    officers  whom  Andros  had  displaced.     Once  more  the  free 

government  of  the  colony  was  organized,  and  its  seal  was 
ff.Beetha    restored,  with  its  symbol  an  anchor,  and  its  motto  Hope,' 

— fit  emblems  of  the  steadfast  zeal  with  which  Rhode 

Island  has  ever  cherished  all  her  early  religious  freedom^ 

and  her  civO  rights. 


■Ml.  pat. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

^,  NEW    YORK.* 

I  SECTION  L 

QtBeatml     NBW  NBTHBRLANDS   PREYIOTTS  TO   FTS    C0NQX7EST  BY  THB 

ENGLISH  IN  16M. 
'*   Mraf  Cum 

Jj|wt(jj^      1.  •During  the  years  1607  and  1608,  Henry  Hudson, 
an  English  mariner  of  some  celebrity,  and  then  in  the 


•  MB  W  TOBX,  UiB  nuMl  luwflwn  (tf  ftbe  MM  Ito  8MM,  tad  nm  «he  m^ 
IMoo,  hMnareftofBMcljlTjOOOfqwnmilHt    ThiiiMthMagiwIviidi^orfwftM^ 
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employ  of  a  oompaoy  of  Lontdon  merchants,  made  two    1007 

Voyages  to  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  with  the  hope — 

of  fiudinff  a  passage  though  those  icy  secis,  to  the  genial 
climes  of  southern  Asia.     'His  employers  being  disheart- 1.  ntrd  wjh 
ened  by  his  failure,  he  next  entered  the  service  of  the       ^^ 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and,  in  April,  1609,  sailed*     1609. 
ea  his  third  voyage.  •^  ^^^  i^ 

2.  'Failing  to  discover  a  northern  passage  to  India,  he  %.  Account  cf 
turned  to  the  south,  and  explored  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  *^  ^'^^v^v*- 
hope  of  finding  an  opening  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  con- 
tinent.  Ailer  proceeding  south  as  far  as  the  capes^  of 
Virginia,  he  again  turned  north,  examined  the  waters  of 
Delaware  Bay,f  and,  following  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  on  tli^  13th  of  September  he  anchored  his  vessel 
within  Sandy  Hook4 

-3.  'After  a  week's  delay,  Hudson  passed^  through  the  a.  xMmMry. 
Nanow8,§  and,  during  ten  days,  continued  to  ascend  the   ^SISST 
noble  river  which  bears  his  name  ;  nor  was  it  until  his  b.  stpt  m 
vessel  had  passed  beyond  the  city  of  Hudson,  ||  and  a  boat 
had  advanced  probably  beyond  Albany,  that  he  appears 
to  have  relinquished  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  the 
Pacific  by  this  inland  passage*     ^Having  completed  his  4.  i^**^*^ 
discovery,  he  slowly  descended  the  stream,  and  sailing*  iS^^^meiu 
for  Europe,  reached  England  in  the  November*  following.  *J,^t*Mf 
The  king,  James  the  First,  jealous  of  the  advantages   d.Nov.  ir. 
which  the  Dutch  might  seek  to  derive  from  the  discovery, 
forbade  his  return  to  Holland.  1610. 

4.  'In  the  following  year,  1610,  the  Dutch  East  India  ^Wkgwy 
Company  fitted  out  a  ship  with  merchandize,  to  traiiick  Dutcfi  Ea»t 
with  the  natives  of  the  country  which  Hudson  had  ex-  ^''^y?^ 

Tvo  ehaiiu  of  the  AIl^Ebaoiu  pass  thioa^  the  eMtom  part  of  the  itete.  The  Highlaadi, 
ccmli^  flrom  New  Jeney,  crooe  the  HndBon  near  West  Point,  and  loon  after  ps«B  into  Conneo- 
tfeoi.  The  OataklU  mountains,  ftrther  west,  and  more  irregular  In  their  outlines,  cross  the 
lieliBvk,  and  eonlinue  under  diflfeient  names,  along  the  western  border  of  Lake  ChamplaJn. 
Tha  aiielinii  past  of  the  state  has  genezallj  a  leT«l  suifSMe,  szowt  in  the  sonthem  -tJsr  of  eonn- 
tka,  where  the  waatem  ranges  of  the  Alleghanles  terminate.    Tiie  soil  throughout  the  state  IS| 

f  anally,  good ;  and  along  the  Talley  of  the  Mohawk,  andin  the  western  part  of  the  state,  it 
higfa^ftitUa. 

*  Capes  Chadas  aad  Henry,  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

t  JMawan  JBby  isa  large  arm  of  the  sea,  setting  up  into  the  land  between  New  Jersey  and 
DalamavB ;  and  facfing,  at  its  entrance,  Cape  May  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Henlopen  on  ttm 
■oath,  nljlitiwin  mUea  apart.  Some  distance  within  the  capes  tho  bav  is  thirty  miles  across. 
Tliia  haj  has  no  saA  natural  harbor,  but  a  good  artificial  harbor  has  been  constraeted  by  the 
govenuunt  within  G^e  Bmlopen.   It  is  formed  by  two  massive  stone  plBrSycaUedtha 


t  aawdg  Hook  Is  a  low  sandy  island,  on  the  eastern  eoart  of  New  Jersey,  extending  north 
flkesA  the  K.  iHstmi  extremldr  of  Monmouth  Ceun^  and  separated  horn  it  by  Sfarewsbuzy 
InleL  It  is  fit*  nJles  in  tength.  and  seventeen  miles  S.  fitm  l^w  York.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tnmlty  of  the  Islaad  is  a  light-house,  but  the  accumulating  sand  is  gradually  extsBding  the 
point  tether  north.  Bandy  Hook  was  a  peninsula  until  1778,  when  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
Mad  a  paaaaga,  and  cut  It  off  from  the  mainland.    In  1800  the  inlet  was  closed,  but  it  was 


mtmmt  a^dn  in  1880,  and  now  admits  Tessels  through  its  channel 
f  The  entranee  to  New  York  harbor,  betireen  Long  Island  on  the  east  and  Staten  Island  on. 
is  called  the  Ifamncs,    It  is  about  one  mile  wide,  and  Is  nine  miles  beknr  theeltj« 

rniTelty  JjSdson  is  on  the  eart  dds  of  Hodfon  BlTtr,  116  nUM  N.  fton  Ntw  Twk  and 
8.  inm  Albany. 
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plored.     'The  voyage  being  proaperous,  the  traBic  vtm 

t  conMim  continued;  and  w^n  Argall,  m  1613,  wa«  returning 
tfiMDuieh  from  his  escursion*  ogaiiut  the  French  BCttlement  of  Port 
im  time  of  Royal,  he  found  on  the  island  of  Manhattan*  a  few  rude 
bt^p.  w.  hovels,  which  the  Dutch  had  erected  there  as  a  sununer 

station  for  those  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  natives. 
J"g]f^Jj^      5.  'The  Dutch,  unable  to  make  any  resiatance  against 
the  force  of  Argall,  quietly  submitted  to  the  English  claim 
of  sovereignty  over  the  country ;  but,  on  his  departure, 
they  continued  their  traffic, — passed  the  winter  there,  and, 
1614.     in  the  following  year,  erected  a  rude  fort  on  the  southern 
"■■SjIm^  part  of  the  island.     *In  1615  they  began  a  settlement  at 
^/urnttt.  Albany ,j-  which  had  been  previously  visited,  and  erected 
a  fort  which  was  called  Fort  Orange.    The  countiy  in 
their  possession  was  called  New  Netherlands. l^ 
4,  onvrw-        6.  'During  several  years,  Directors,  sent  out  by  the 
"SHiSy,     East  India  Compaoy,  exercised  authority  over  the  little 
!S«r«S^  setdement  of  New  Amsterdam  on  the    island  of  Man- 
^1^;^    hattan,  but  it  was  not  until  1623  that  the  actutd  coloniz- 
^^J5JJj*iag  of  the  country  took  place,  nor  until   1826  that  an 
actual  governor  was  formally  appointed.     'In  1681  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed,  and,  in  the  some 
wmTSm  year,  the  States- General  of  Holland  granted  to  it  the  ex- 
Crip*^-    elusive   privilege  to  traffick  and   plant  colonies  on  the 
American  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  re- 
motest north. 
1623.         7.  "In  1623  a  number  of  settlers,  duly  provided  with 
'"■rt'fSSir'  the  means  of  subsistence,  trade,  and  defence,  were  sent 
^^fSf}  out  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Mey,  who  not  traly 
Knt  jtnag.  visttod   Manhattan,    but,   entering    Delaware    Bav, '  and 


1621. 


LA  cit/  ki  npliUj  Id 
though  lu  Fomput  pun  ■InWlT  lun  >  ete^ 

r  Albmy,  now  Itae  u^ta]  at  Uie  iMa  of  Hm 
>Tk,  li  tltuUed  Da  Ctat  nM  buk  of  Um  H«d- 
n  Rlior,  146  mllu  M.  from  N«w  Turk  b7  <tm 
ror'j  course.    1(  ns  gnt  allei  bj  on  DuHb 

H'tmj'ck,  uidafttmrilaWUUHBMadt.    CBn 


a  C^n  Cod  M  Iba  Imkn  of 
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ABoending  the  river,'*'  took  possession  of  the  oountry,  andi    11193, 

a  few  miles  below  CaindeDjf  in  the  present  New  Jersey,  -.^ L 

built  Fort  Nassau.^:    The  fort,  however,  was  soon  after 
abandoned,  and  the  worthy  Captain  Mey  carried  away 
with  him  the  affectionate  regrets  of  the  natives,  who  long 
cherished  his  memory.     Trobably  a  few  years  before  i.  Btmenum 
this,  the  Dutch  settled  at  Bergen,^  and  other  places  west  ^^nS^ 
of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jersey.  uney. 

8.  'in  1625  Peter  Minuics  arrived  at  Manhattan,  as     1625. 
governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and  in  the  same  year  the  »  *Jgf"  *• 
settlement  of  Brooklyn,||   on  Long  Island,ir   was  com- 
menced.     'The  Dutch  colony  at  this  time  showed  a  dis-  *.  Fmongt 
position  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  English  ly  tim  ouuk 
settlements  in  New  England,  and  mutual  courtesies  were  BngUah  eoUh 
exchanged, — the  Dutch  cordially  inviting*  the  Plymouth  ^"iZhoSSr' 
settlers  to  remove  to  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the  Connecti-     ^  ^^^ 
cut,  and  the  English  advising  the  Dutch  to  secure  their 

claim  to  the  banks  of  the  Hud»>n  by  a  treaty  with  England. 

9.  ^Although   Holland  claimed  the  country,  on  the  ^^^'^ 
ground  of  its  discovery  by  Hudson,  yet  it  was  likewise    comity. 
claimed  by  England,  on  the  ground  of  the  first  discovery 

of  the  continent  by  Cabot.     *The  pilgrims  expressed  the  s.  what  um  ' 
kindest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  but,  at  the  ^SSSSof' 
same  time,  requested  them  not  to  send  their  skifli  into    "^^^^^^ 
Narragansett  Bay  for  beaver  skins.    *The  Dutch  at  Man-  #.  condition 
hattan  were  at  that  time  little  more  than  a  company  of  ^  mmSm- 
hunters  and  traders,  employed  in  the  traffic  of  the  furs  of       *^ 
the  otter  and  the  beaver. 

10.  *In  1629  the  West  India  Company,  in  the  hope  of     1629. 
exciting  individual  enterprise  to  colonize  the   country,  ''^^fJJJfj^ 
promised,  by  "a  charter  of  liberties,'*  the  grant  of  an  ex-  ^merttoo.** 
tensive  tract  of  land  to  each  individual  who  should,  within 

(bur  years,  form  a  settlement  of  fifly  persons.    Those  who 


•  TiM  iMcnoareRlTMrxiaMiiifbeB.EMteniiNurtofthe  state  aisaht  Ara  Yionorr. 
of  N«w  Tark.  w«t  of  the  Catakill  moontains.  It  fonns  rixtv  mUes 
9t  the  hoaoauj  line  becween  New  York  and  Pennsylyania}  and 
tfndng  the  wmrindur  ot  ita  eoorae  is  tha  boandary  between  New 
Jomey,  on  the  one  side,  and  Pennqrlvania  and  Delaware  on  the 
Mher.    It  is  naTigable  for  Teuela  of  the  largest  class  to  Phila- 


t  Camden,  now  a  dtr,  b  sitoated  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware 
Biver,  opposite  Philadelphia.    (See  Map,  p.  248.) 

X  This  fort  was  on  Big  Timber  Creek,  in  the  present  Olooees- 
ter  (kmnfej.  about  fiTe  mike  8.  flrom  Camden. 

{  The  Tillage  of  Bergen  is  on  the  summit  of  Beiigen  Ridge, 
three  miles  W.  ftom  Jeney  City,  and  four  from  New  York.    (See  Hap,  p.  230.) 

I  BrooUyH^  now  a  oity,  is  situated  on  elerated  land  at  the  vest  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite 
Iha  lower  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separsxod  by  £ast  River,  thxee*lburths 
Oi a  mile  wide.    (See  Map,  p.  220. ) 

f  Long  Island^  forming  a  part  of  the  state  of  New  Yonc,  lies  south  of  (Jonnectknt,  fhaa 
vfaieh  it  is  separated  br  liong  Island  Sound.    It  is  120  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  aTera«» 
width  of  about  twelve  miles.    It  contains  an  area  of  about  1450  square  miles,  and  is,  therefon, 
r  than  the  entile  State  of  Rhode  Island.    The  north  side  of  the  island  u  roagh  aiid  UDj 
MOth  low  and  sindy.    (See  Map,  p.  220.) 
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AMALTMs.  shoul  1  plant  colonies  were  to  purchase  the  land  of  the  In 

dianSf  and  it  was  likewise  enjoined  upon  them  that  they 

should,  at  an  early  period,  provide  for  the  support  of  a 

minister  and  a  schoolmaster,  that  the  service  of  God,  and 

zeal  for  religion,  might  not  be  neglected. 

Umf^Snf      ^^'  *U°^®^  ^^^  charter,  four  directors  of  the  company, 

distinguished  by  the  title  of  patrons  or  patroons,  appropri. 

ated  to  themselves  some  of  the  most  vsduable  portions  of 

a.  eod^    ^  territory.    *One»  of  the  patroons  having  purchased* 

I  Attm^t  to  ^^  ^®  natives  the  southern  half  of  the  present  state  of 

^^<ff*-  -Delaware,  a  colony  under  De  Vriez  was  sent  out,  and  ear- 

iMaman.    ly  in  1631  a  small  settlement  was  formed  near  the  present 

•.&ct9nmf  Lewistown.*     'The  Dutch  now  occupied  Delaware,  and 

'StfSSf^   the  claims  of  New  Netherlands  extended  over  the  whole 

ft.N<rta,p  iM.  country  from  Cape  Henlopenf  to  Cape  Cod.« 

16S2.         12.  *After  more  than  a  year*s  residence  in  ALmerica, 

^'SetiJan^  De  Vriez  returned  to  Holland,  leaving  his  infant  colony 

coumw     to  the  care  of  one  Osset.    The  folly  ofthe  new  command- 

ant,  in  his  treatment  of  the  natives,  soon  provoked  their 

d.  Dto.      jealousy,  and  on  the  return"*  of  De  Vriez,  at  the  end  of 

the  year,  he  found  the  fort  deserted.     Indian  vengeance 

had  prepared  an  ambush,  and  every  white  man  had  been 

I  fi»M)M^  murdered.     *De  Vriez  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  per- 

"*  ^^^'    fidy  of  the  natives,  being  saved  by  the  kind  interposition 

of  an  Indian  woman,  who  warned  him  of  the  designs  of 

1638.     her  countrymen.     •After  proceeding  to  Virginia  for  the 

^'JSSa    purpose  of  obtaining  provisions,  De  Vriez  sailed  to  New 

e.  Apifl.     Amsterdam,  where  he  found*  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the 

second  governor,  who  had  just  been  sent  out  to  supersede 

the  discontented  Minuits. 
r  tfntHttJ*-      18.  ^A  few  months  before  the  arrival  of  Van  Twiller  as 
SX^%JSQf  governor,  the  Dutch  had  purchased  of  the  natives  the  soil 
M  (SiSSS:  around  Hartford,'  and  had  erected'  and  fortified  a  trading- 
£  v^m.  ^^^^  o^  ^^^^  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city.     The 

f.  Jan.      English,  however,  claimed  the  country ;  and  in  the  same 

year  a  number  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  proceeded  up 
the  river,  and  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  Dutch 
h.oet  «M  commenced*   a  settlement  at  Windsor.     'Although  for 
g^JJJJJfjji^many  years  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  retained 
£!g^tiSm.  P<^88esMon  of  their  feeble  trading  station,  yet  it  was  finally 
overwhelmed  by  the  numerous  settlements  of  the  more 
•  stta^-    enterprising  New   Englanders.     'The  English  likewise 
lAHg  jtutni.  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  al- 
though they  were  for  a  season  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  who 
claimed  the  whole  island  as  a  part  of  New  Netherlands. 


•  Lnmuwn  ii  on  Lewis  Oneak,  In  Bwnex  Coonty,  IMa«u«,  flr*  orilz mitof  troB <IM 
Bnlopen.    Infrontof  tlMTll]ag«lseh«DeUwtraBi«ikwatar. 
1  <MP$  Bemlopen  it  th*  aoatlMm  oapo  of  th«  entnaoe  into  DoUwsro  Bay. 
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14.  'While  ihe  English  were  thus  eooroaohing  upon    taw. 

the  Dutch  on  the  east,  ute  southern  portion  of  the  tamtory ■ 

clumed  by  the  latter  was  seized  by  &  new  competitor.  'SSStia^ 
Gustarus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  hero  of  his  age,  j^^""' 
and  the  renowned  chimpion  of  the  Protestant  religion  i 


^SKisftr 


Europe,    had   early   conceived  the   design    of  planting 
eoliHiies  in  America.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  Swedish 
monarch  a  commercial  company  was  formed  Ibr  this  pur- 
pose as  early  as  1626,  but  the  German  war,  in  which 
Gustavua  was  aoon  aiier  eng^ed,  delayed  for  a  time  the 
e:tecution  of  the  project.     'Alter  tbe  death*  of  Gustavus,  *-S^S!^ 
which  happened  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,*  in   1633,  his   (.not.m, 
worthy  miuiatfr  renewed  the  plan  of  an  American  settle-       >***- 
ment,  the  execution  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Peter  MinuiO, 
tbe  first  governor  of  New  Netherlands. 

15.  'Early  in  tiie  year  1638,  about  the  same  time  that     168B. 
Sir  William  Kieft  succeeded  Van  Twiller,  in  the  govern-  \^S^ 
ment  of  New  Netherlands,  the  Swedish  colony  under 
Minuits  arrived,  erected  a  fort,  and  fornted  a  settlement  on 
Christiana  Creelc,j'  near  Wilmington,^  within  the  present 
state  of  Delaware.     'Kieft,  considering  this  an  intrusion  i^^mMai 
upon  his  territories,  sent**  an  uaavailing  remonstrance  to      mwlt.'** 
the  Swedes,  and,  as  a  check  to  their  a^essions,  rebuilt     *■  *'^- 
Fort  Nassau  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware.     The  *-f^^^SM 
Swedes  gradually  extended  their  settlements,  and,  to  pre-  wrttiw—rt. 
serve  their  ascendency  over  the  Dutch,  their  governor 
established'  his  residence  and  built  a  fort  on  the  island  of    *  1643. 
Timcum,^  a  few  nules  below  Philadelphia.     'The  terri- •BntMMi 
tory  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  extending  from  Cape  Ben-     sImAa 
lopen  to  the  falls  in  the  Delaware,  c^posite  T[enton,||  was    '■'**>'■ 
called  New  SwsnEN. 

18.  'In  1640  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  Indians  ^j^fj^^ 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  hostility  towards  the  Dutch.   J*)^^ 
Provoked  by  dishonest  traders,  and  maddened  by  rum,     mfign. 
they  attacked  the  settlements  on  Staten  Island.lT  and  threat- 


MbjI^S.    It  anlin  U»  Bnndyiitiw  SlTU  it  wllmjninii.    l 


OBla  nod  Bn^^  is  181S.    IJ 

IS  OrieJt  1>  la  Uie  northem  part  ol  Ibe  »l»»  of     1 

I    lUflHn  ll  K  loilff  BBnvw  uwiu  ju  uw 

ViBfliif  tc  ^nuAlvuiU.  twdn  mUH,  br  0 
mt.  6im  pulidilpbb.   <BHll>p,p.HB. 

I  IVfMoih  BO*  tb>  aiiH^  of  New  J«* 
^  m.  rtte  tt  IM«n»  Btnr,  tUrlr  mOei 
BnToik.    (Sm  M^,  p.  888,  Had  »tei  p.  86*.) 

1  »atff  TrhnJ,  tikpitrt  V>  f><  ■m.  at  Nm.  Yott,  li  abmit  ilx  mllM  B.  V 


nbvn  pnt  of  tbe  iBU  of  D*li- 
cudjnrina  and  ChrUUoDi  Cmta, 
m,  and  two  mU«i  w«t  from  De^ 
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4NALT8I8.  606(1  N6W  Amsterdam.     A  fruitless  ezpeditickn*  against 

— "^^^ —  the  Delawares  of  New  Jersey  was  the  consequence.    *The 

1643.     ^^^  continued,  with  various  success,  until  1643,  when 

1.  A  tmee    the  Dutch  solicited  peace ;  and  hy  the  mediation  of  the 

monjmmi  wise  and  good  Roger  Williams,  a  brief  truce  was  ob- 

*y^'     tained.*     But  confidence  could  not  easily  l>e  restored,  for 

^  '     revenge  still  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  and  in 

o.  Sept     a  few  months  they  again  began*'  the  work  of  blood  aitd 

desolation^ 

%B»pMmqf      17.  'The  Dutch  now  engaged  in  their  service  Captain 

mSSrMu.   John  Underbill,  an  Englishman  who  had  settled  on  Long 

Island,  and  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in 

the  Indian  wars  of  New  England.     E&ving  raised  a  con- 

siderable  number  of  men  under  Kieft's  authority,  he  de- 

d..PrababiF  feated<^  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  and  also  at  Strick- 

land's  Plain,*  or  Horseneck,  on  the  mainland. 
I.  The  tear       18.  *The  War  was  finally  terminated  by  the  mediation 
**'***'***'  of  ti^e  Iroquois,  who,  claiming  a  sovereignty  over  the 
Algonquin  tribes  around  Manhattan,  proposed  terms  of 
e.  1MB.      peace,  which  were  gladly  accepted*  by  both   parties. 
4.  Cruelty  *The  fame  of  Kiefl  is  tarnished  by  the  exceeding  cruelty 
^^idSJ?     which  he  practiced  towards  the  Indians.     The  colonists 
requesting  his  recall,  and  the  West  India  Company  dis- 
1647.     claiming  his  barbarous  policy,  in  1647  he  embarked  for 
Europe  in  a  richly  laden  vessel,  but  the  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  the  unhappy  governor  perished . 
s.  sfttFw-        19.     *  William  Kiefl  was  succeeded^  by  Peter  Stuy- 
mmtS^  vesant,  the  most  noted  of  the  governors  of  New  Nether- 
inMam.    lands.     By  his  judicious  treatment  of  the  Indians  he  con- 
ciliated their  favor,  and  such  a  change  did  he  produce  in 
their  feelings  towards  the  Dutch,  that  he  was  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  enlist  them  in  a  general  war  against  the 
English. 
f.Hutrmuy      20.  'After  long  continued  boundary  disputes  with  the 
BnfiLh.     colonies  of  New  England,  Stuyvesant  relinquished  a  por- 
1650.     tion  of  his  claims,  and  concluded  a  provisional  treaty,* 
g.  Sept     which  allowed  New  Netherlands  to  extend  on  Long  Island 
as  far  as  Oyster  Bay,f  and  on  the  mainland  as  far  as 
tj^ftjerton  Green wich,:|:  near  the  present  boundary  between  New 
rbrtcoBimtr.  York  and  Connecticut.     ^For  the  purpose  of  placing  a 

York  duty.  It  is  abont  thlrty-ilTe  miles  in  oLrcumftrenoe.  It  hM  Newirk  Bftj  on  the  iteaih 
Baiitan  Bay  on  the  soath.  and  a  narrow  channel,  called  Staton  Island  Soond,  on  the  we«t' 
(Bee  Blap,  p.  220  and  p.  868.) 

*  StruldoauVs  Plam  Is  at  the  -western  extremity  of  the  state  of  Connectfamt,  in  the  piiwomt 
town  of  Greenwich.  The  peninsula  on  which  the  plain  is  situated  was  called  Hffnen«eky  be- 
oause  it  was  early  used  as  a  pastore  for  horses. 

t  Oytter  Bay  is  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  at  the  K.E.  extremity  of  Queens  Oonatyi 
thirty  miles  N^.  from  New  York  city. 

I  Gnmujieh  is  the  S.  Western  town  of  Conneottont  Bynm  BiTcr  enlen  the  Sovai  on  thi 
boundaiy  betwMa  Conneottcat  and  New  York. 
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bftnier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Swedes  on  the  south,    m^i 

in  1651  Stuyvesant  built  Fort  Casimir  <m  the  site  of  the 

present  town  of  Newcastle,*  within  five  miles  of  the 
Swedish  fort  at  Christiana.  The  Swedes,  however,  soon 
after  obtained  poflsession*"  of  the  fort  by  stratagem,  and 
overpowered  the  garrison. 

21.  "The  home  government,  indignant  at  the  outrage  ^  ^.™» 
of  the  Swedes,  ordered  Stuyvesant  to  reduce  them  to  sub-    XiffSf 
mission.    With  six  hundred  men  the  governor  sailed  for 
this  purpose  in  1655,  and  soon  compelled  the  surrender^     1665. 
of  all  the  Swedish  fortresses.     Honorable  terms  were  b-septiirf 
granted  to  the  inhabitants.     Those  who  quietly  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  retained  the  possession  of 
their  estates;  the  governor,  Rising,  was  conveyed  to  Eu- 
rope ;  a  few  of  the  colonists  removed  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  the  country  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
mem  of  deputies  of  New  Netherlands. 

22.  'Such  was  the  end  of  the  little  Protestant  colony  of  * 

New  Sweden.    It  was  a  religious  and  intelligent  commn-     d^Mtk 
i"^y>— preserving  peace  with  the  natives,  ever  cherishing     *'*^" 
a  fond  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  loyalty 
towards  its  sovereign ;  and  long  after  their  conquest  by 

the  Dutch,  and  the  subsequent  transfer  to  England,  the 
Swedes  of  the  Delaware  remained  the  objects  of  generous 
and  disinterested  regard  at  the  court  of  Stockhohn. 

28.  'While  the  forces  of  the  Dutch  were  withdrawn    *  titum 
from  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  expedition  against  the    *•*'*'* 
Swedes,  the  neighboring  Indians  appeared  in  force  before 
the  city,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  country.     The  re- 
turn of  the  expedition  restored  confidence ; — ^peace  was 
eoncluded,  and  the  captives  were  ransomed. 

24.  *In  1663  the  village  of  Esopus,  now  Kingston,!     1668. 
was  suddenly  attacked*  by  the  Indians,  and  sixty-five  of  J^^SSSSi 
Jie  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  carried  away  captive,  rmttu  rf  am 
A  fcrce  from  New  Amsterdam  being  sent  to  their  assist-     c.*jlint. 
anoe,  the  Indians  wero  pursued  to  their  villages ;  their 

fields  were  laid  waste ;  many  of  their  warriors  were  kill- 
ed, and  a  number  of  the  captives  were  released.  These 
vigorous  measures  were  followed  by  a  truce  in  Decem- 
ber, and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  May  following.*  ^^HLm 

25.  ^Although  the  Dutch  retained  possession  of  the  *"  ^^jpST* 
couitry  as  far  south  as  Cape  Henlopen,  yet  their  claims  ^S£2f^? 
were  resisted,  both  by  Loitl  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  SSSS& 

*  JUweastit  Is  on  Um  imat  fld«  of  DalAwan  BirBr,  in  tbe  atato  of  Bvteiran,  thirty-two  nd]«t 
S.W.  firam  Pliiladelptaia.    Tho  northern  boundary  of  tho  state  la  part  of  thocaremndtera^ 
drdo  dmim  twolTo  miles  distsnt  from  Newcastle,    (flee  Map, jp.  aSS.) 

t  KimggUm,  Ibrmerly  called  Xaopos,  Is  on  the  W.  side  of  Hudson  BiTsr,  in  Ulstsr  Oeoa^ 
■bpit  nfaslj  mam  N.  ftom  New  York  dty. 
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liATf  laiid,  and  by  the  governor  of  Vii^  lis.  The  aoothem 
boundary  of  New  Netheriands  was  never  definitely  set. 
tied.  At  the  ncMth,  the  subject  of  boundary  was  sti^ 
-Bore  troublesome;  Maseaohusetts  claimed  an  indefinite 
extent  of  territory  westwartl,  Connecticut  had  increased 
her  pretensions  on  Long  Island,  and  her  settlements  were 
steadily  advancing  towards  the  Hudscn. 

36.  'Added  to  these  difficulties  from  without,  discontents 
^ErnSf  had  arisen  amoiiff  the  Dutch  themselves.     The  New 
England  notions  of  popular  rights  began  to  prevail ; — the 
people,  hitherto  accustomed  to  implicit  deference  to  the 
will  of  their  rulers,  began  to  demand  greater  privileges 
\J2£*^  a*  citixens,  and  a  share  in  the  government.    "Stuyvesant 
""SSmmiT    resisted  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  was  sustained  by 
%,T9trimt  the  home  government.     *The  prevalence  of  liberal  prin- 
XSSivl^^  ciples,  and  the  unjust  exactions  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
'SmIi  aSmT  ment,  had  alienated  the  afl^tions  of  the  people,  and  when 
«*^       nunora  of  an  English  invasion  reached  them,  they  were 
already  prepared  to  submit  to  English  authority,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  English  rights. 
1664.         ^^*  ^Early  in  1664,  during  a  period  of  peace  between 
4.  Qrmuto   England  and  Holland,  the  king  of  England,  indifierent  to 
^YoS!^  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  granted^  to  his  brother  James,  the 
a.M«ieh98.  Duke  of  Tork,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Connecticut 
River  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.     ^The  duke  soon 
1.  flMjtoMi  fitted  out  a  squadron  under  Colonel  Nichols,  with  orders 
imi  tSfrar-  to  take  possession  of  the  Dutch  province.     The  arrival  of 
^vmirQiS  t^  fl^t  found  New  Amsterdam  in  a  defenceless  state. 
The  governor,  Stuyvesant,  faithful  to  his  employers,  as- 
sembled his  council  and  proposed  a  defence  of  tthB  place ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  infuse  his  own 
spirit  into  his  people,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  capitu- 
jiSe^tiL    lation  had  been  agreed'*  to  by  the  magistrates,  that  he  re- 
«.  Sflpt  Ik    luctantly  signed*  it. 

jJMjww*^       28.  •The  fall  of  the  capital,  which  now  received  the 

tunmdtr.    name  of  New  York,  was  fellowed  by  the  surrender'  of  the 

d.  oov  4.     settlement  at  Fort  Orange,  which  received  the  name  of 

Albany,  and  by  the  general  submission  of  the  province^ 

e.oet  iL    with  its  subordinate  settlements  on  the  Delaware.*    ^The 

nL^^S^Sif-  government  of  England  was  acknowledged  over  the  whc^e, 

«-«<j«J«^  early  in  October,  1664. 

•  infmM$ar     29.  *Thus,  while  England  and  Hollaild  were  at  peace, 
MicMffMii  by  an  act  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  the  Dutch  do- 
minion  in  America  was  overthrown  after  an  existence  of 
ff  ohmfwMMto  little  more  than  half  a  century.     'Previous  to  the  surren- 
MyamTSir-  <ler,  (he  Duko  of  York  had  conveyed'  to  Lord  Berkeley 
»  !IiJa4.   ^^^  ^^'  George  Carteret  all  that  portion  of  New  Nether- 
lands which  now  forms  the  state  of  New  Jeraeyy  over 
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which  a  separate  govemment  was  established  under  its    iM4« 
proprietors.     'The  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  subse*  — 7— 
4|iiently  called  "  The  Territories/'  were  connected  with     *•   '^^ 


Uie  province  of  New  York  until  their  purchase*  by  Wil.  a.  smp-mt. 
liam  Penn  in  1682,  when  they  were  joined  to  the  govem- 
mentof  Pennsylvania. 


SECTION  n- 

mW  YORK,  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OF  NSW  NSTBSRLANDS  IN  Mbf^jf 
M6i,  UNTIL  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  IN-  *^**"- 
DIAN  WAR  IN  17M.     (DELAWARE*  INCLUDED  UNTIL  1989.) 

1.  *0n  the  surrender  of  New  Netherlands,  the  new  ^^Jff 
name  of  its  capital  was  extended  to  the  whole  territory  fiatMif^f^ 
embraced  under  the  govemment  of  the  Duke  of  York.  S/i^JpST 
Long  Island,  which  had  been  previously  granted^^  to  the     ''—^ 
Barl  of  Sterling,  was  now,  in  total  disregard  of  the  claims 

of  Connecticut,  purchased  by  the  duke,  and  has  since  re* 
mained  a  part  01  New  York.  "  The  Territories,"  com- 
prising the  present  Delaware,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction o(  New  York,  and  were  ruled  by  deputies  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  of  the  latter. 

2.  "Colonel  Nichols,  the  first  English  governor  of  the  •.  li^mm 
province,  exercised  both  executive  and  legislative  powers,    oSSni 
but  no  rights  of  representation   were  conceded  to  the     *^<«*^- 
people.     The  Dutch  titles  to  land  were  held  to  be  invalid, 

and  the  fees  exacted  for  their  renewal  were  a  source  of 
much  profit  to  the  new  governor.  The  people  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  obtaining  a  representative  govemment, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  governor,  considering  his 
arbitrary  powers,  ruled  with  much  moderation. 

3.  ^Under  Lovelace,  the  successor  of  Nichols,  the  ar-     1667. 
bitrary  system  of  the  new  govemment  was  more  fully  de-     ioiy/> 
▼eloped.     The  people  protested  against  beins  taxed  for  ^  j^mm^  ^ 
the  support  of  a  govemment  in  which  they  had  no  voice,    JJJJg^ 
and  when  their  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor, they  were  declared  "  scandalous,  illegal,  and  sedi- 
tious," and  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.     Lovelace  declared  that,  to  keep  the  people  in    jueorututt 
order,  such  taxes  must  be  laid  upon  them  as  should  give  4f(A«oM^rir 
them  time  to  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  discharge  them.  mSut  rmuh 

4.  ^A.war  having  broken  out  between .  England  and    gj^i^ 


•  DKLAWARB,  one  of  tbe  Middle  Stetes,  and,  next  to  Rhode  labmdJBie  nftUiifc  Mto  te 
le  UntaB,  eoDtaine  ea  vem  of  l)Qfc  little  more  fihan  2000  eqnaie  mflee.    The  sooChem  pert  of 
jm  itote  I0  torel  and  eaiMl^ ;  tk^e  novth«m  xnpdentelr  hilly  and  roach ;  while  (he  wtHwn  bor 
4«eonfeBine  an  elerated  tabla  land,  diTidhig  tiitf  waters  lilikh  fldl  into  the  Ohenpeato  ft«i 
whieh  flow  into  Dekwaie  Bay. 
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ANALTsia  Holland  in  1672,  in  the  following  year  the  latter  de» 
patched  a  small  squadron  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  th« 
•i"'3«  Bnglish  colonies.  Arriving  at  New  York  during  the  ab*. 
m.  Aof.  •.  sence  of  the  governor,  the  city  was  surrendered*  by  the 
traitorous  and  cowardly  Manning,  without  any  attempt  at 
defence.  New  Jersey  made  no  resistance,  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Delaware  followed  the  example.  The  name 
New  Netherlands  was  again  revived,  but  it  was  of  short 

1674.  continuance.     In  February  of  the  following  year  peace 
K  F^  If.    ^j^g  concluded*  between  the  contending  powers,  and  early 

in  November  New  Netherlands  was  again  surrendered  to 

the  English. 

.,w^ patent      5.  ^Doubts  being  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Duke 

Sl^Ste  gr  o^  York's  title,  because  it  had  been  granted  while  the 

York.      Dutch  were  in  full  and  peaceful  possession  of  the  country, 

and  because  the  country  had  since  been  reconquered  by 

«.  Jolf  ii     them,  the  duke  thought  it  [5rudent  to  obtain^'  from  his  broth 

oindhit    er,  the  king,  a  new  patent  confirming  the  former  grant. 

gSSSS^.    "The  office  of  governor  was  conferred*  on  Edmund  Andros, 

d.juijii.    who  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  the  tyrant  of 

New  England, 
t.  charaetor      6.  ^His  government  was  arbitrary ;  no  representation 
S^iSSmir^  was  allowed  the  people,  and  taxes  were  levied  without 
^"^^^^     their  consent.     *A8  the  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  country 

1675.  a3  far  east  as  the  Connecticut  River,  in  the  following  sum- 
tmpt  to  Ml.  mer  Andros  proceeded  to  Saybrook,  and  attempted*  to  en- 
d&SSHm  force  the  claim ;  but  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  people 
C0  o^^i^  compelled  him  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  object. 
**  '"^18^**  ^'  '-A.ndros  likewise  attempted'  to  extend  his  jurisdio- 
ft.  To  New   ^on  over  New  Jersey,  claiming  it  as  a  dependency  of 

'.  m»!hi«80u  ^®^  York,  although  it  had  previously  been  regrantei'  by 

1682.  *^®  Duke  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret.     •In  1682  the  "  Ten 
f.  See  p.  9M.  ritories,"  now  forming  the  state  of  Delaware,  were  granted* 

"ptrS  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn,  from  which  time 
^Sm    ^^*^^  *^®  Revolution  they  were  united  with  Pennsylvania, 

a.  See  p.  S47.  or  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  her  goT  emors. 

»-^»wgMor  8.  '^Andros  having  returned  to  England,  Colonel 
^*    Thomas  Dongan,  a  Catholic,  was  appointed  governor,  and 

1683.  arrived  in  the  province  in  1683.     »Through  the  advice  of 
^  iSStSy*  William  Penn  the  duke  had  instructed  Dongan  to  call  an 

eetabuehed.  assembly  of  representatives.     The  assembly,  with  the  ap. 
t  Nor.  t.     proval  of  the  governor,  established*  a  "  Charter  of  Lib- 
erties," which  conceded  to  the  people  many  important 
rights  which  they  had  not  previously  enjoyed. 
•  ^^!fSf^     ^'   *^^®  charter  declared  that  *  supreme  legislative 
&ntr.    power  should  forever  reside  in  the  governor,  council,  and 
people,  met  in  general  assembly ; — ^that  every  freeholder 
and  freeman  might  vote  for  representatives  without  ro. 
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Btraint, — ^that  no   freemiui  ghould    sufier,  but  by  judg*    l€i9, 

ment  of  his  peers,  and  lliat  all  trials  should  be  by  a  jury 

of  twelve  men, — ^that  no  tax  should  be  assessed,  on  any 
pietence  whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  assembly, — 
that  no  seaman  or  soldier  should  be  quartered  on  the  in- 
habitants against  their  will, — ^that  no  mailial  law  should 
exist, -»and  that  no  person  professing  faith  in  God,  by 
Jasus  Christ,  should  at  any  time,  be  in  any  way  dis- 
quieted or  questioned  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.'  *In  1684  the  governors  of  New  York  and  wil/JJJSt. 
Virginia  met  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  ^ 

and  renewed*  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace.  *•  ^«»* 

10.  'On  the  accession^  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the     1685. 
throne  of  England,  with  the  title  of  James  IT.,  the  hopes  j^_  ^rftiurory 
which  the  people  entertained,  of  a  permanent  representa-    ^ffS^. 
tive  government,  were  in  a  measure  defeated.     A  direct  ^"^^^^^ 
tax  was  decreed,  printing  presses,  the  dread  of  tyrants,    /omm  a 
were  forbidden  in  the  province ;  and  many  arbitrary  ex- 
actions were  imposed  on  the  people. 

11.  "It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  king  to  intro-  rtSjWjf" 
duce  the  Catholic  religion  into  the  province,  and  most  of  ^^^.'■•" 
the  officers  appointed  by  him  were  of  that  faith.  ^Amons  Kimtnuikm 
Other  modes  of  introducing  popery,  James  instructed  Gov-  Dongan;  HL 
emor  Dongan  to  favor  the  introduction  of  Catholic  priests,  SStmSSLri 
6y  the  French,  among  the  Iroquois;  but  Dongan,  al- 
though a  Catholic,  clearly  seeing  the  ambitious  designs  of 

Che  French  for  extending  their  influence  over  the  Indian 

tribes,  resisted  the  measure.     *The  Iroquois  remained  at-   *»uSf£d 

tached  to  the  English,  and  long  carried  on  a  violent  war-   **•  Frmeh. 

fare  against  the  French.     During  the  administration  of 

Dongan  the  French  made  two  invasions'  of  the  territory  «•  '^  J«<  »nd 

of  the  Iroquois,  neither  of  which  was  successful.  sm  p.  sis. 

12.  *Dongan  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Nicholson,  the     1089. 
lieutenant-general  of  Andros.     Andros  had  been  pre-  t^ti^J*An- 
viously*  appointed  governor  of  New  England,  and  his  '^y^^^^ 
authority  was  now  extended  over  the  province  of  New  d  saep.  m. 
York.    The  discontents  of  the  people  had  been  gradually  ^jJ^J^JJ^ 
increasing  since  the  conquest  from  the  Dutch,  and  when,   *^j^*^^ 
in  1689,  news  arrived  of  the  accession  of  William  and     igQa^ 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  people  joyfully  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  and  rose  in  open  rebellion  to  the 
existing  government. 

13.  •One  Jacob  Leisler,  a  captain  of  the  militia,  aided  J^^^Sf^^ 
by  several  hundred  men  in  arms,  with  the  general  appro-  mdjfNkf^ 
bation  of  the  citizens  took  possession*  of  the  fort  at  New     ^  jy„^, 
York,  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary ;  while  Nichol- 
son, after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  counteract  the 
naovenients  of  the  people,  secretly  went  on  board  a  ship 
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kSkVT^ia.  and  sailed  for  England.     *The  magistrates  of  the  city 
iThemartt-  ^^''^^^er,  being  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  Leisler,  re« 
tratu^tha  paired  to  Albany,  wh^re  the  authority  of  Leisler  was  de- 
nied, although,  in  both  places,  the  government  was  ad-> 
ministered  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary. 
t  vioorfM'ff      14.  'Milbome,  the  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  was  sent  ta 
*5Sl5"   Albany  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort ;  but,  meet* 
ing  with  opposition,  he  returned  without  accomplishing 
».  butme-   his  object.     'In  December,  letters  arrived  from  the  kin£:, 
AwmSmg-  empowering  Nicholson,  or  whoever  administered  the  fov- 
mmiid^  emment  in  his  absence,  to  take  the  chief  commana  of 
"***"'     the  province.     Leisler  regarded  the  letter  as  addressed  to 
himself,  and  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  lieutenant* 
governor. 

1690.  15-  *King  William's  war  having  at  this  period  broken 
Hon^SSi  ^^*»  ^^  iPebruary,'  1690,  a  party  of  about- three  hundred 

nectody.     French  and  Indians  fell  upon  Schenectady,  a  village  on 

a.  Feb.  IS.    ^g  Mohawk,  killed  sixty  persons,  took  thirty  prisoners, 

ft.  StttoMofft  and  burned  the  place.     *^Don  after  this  event,  the  north- 

*         ■    em  portion  of  the  province,  terrified  by  the  recent  calam- 

ity,  and  troubled  by  domestic  factions,  yielded  to  the 

authority  of  Leisler. 

<  EntarpfiH      16.  'The  northern  colonies,  roused  by  the  atrocities  of 

SSfSrSL    the  French  and  their  savage  allies  at  the  commencement 

and  QiMdae.  ^  King  William's  war,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  iji. 

b  M«j.  8m  turn.     After  the  successful  expedition^  of  Sir  William 

****         Phipps  against  Port  Royal;  New  York,  Massachusetts, 

and  Connecticut,  united  for  the  reduction  of  Montreal  and 

Quebec.     The  naval  armament  sent  against  Quebec  was 

«.  8m  p.  118.  wholly  unsuccessful.*'     The  land  expedition,  planned  by 

Leisler,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Win- 

throp  of  Connecticut,  proceeded  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,* 

near  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,f  when  sickness,  the 

want  of  provisions,  and  dissensions  among  the  officers, 

compelled  a  return. 

1691.  17.  ^Early  in  1691  Richard  Ingoldsby  arrived  at  New 
^  iSSSff^  York,  and  announced  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Slough- 

ter,  as  governor  of  the  province.     He  bore  a  commission 

as  captain,  and  without  producing  any  order  from  the 

d  Fd>.  %    king,  or  from  Sloughter,  haughtily  demanded**  of  Leisler 

■•  Wood  Oretky  in  WMhinstoa  County,  N«w  Tork,  flowB  norkh,  and  fUla  Into  die  Mvitb  end 
«f  lAke  Champlam,  afc  the  TUlage  of  Whitehall.  The  narrow  body  of  water,  howerer,  between 
Whitehall  and  Ticonderoga,  is  often  oaUed  South  JZaeer.  Through  a  oonriderable  portion  of 
an  oonne  Wood  Creek  ia  now  naed  ta  a  part  of  the  Ohamplaln  OanaL  Them  la  "w^ip-  Wood 
Creek  in  Oneida  County,  New  Tork.    (See  Map,  p.  278  and  Map,  p.  S76.) 

t  Lak9  Chanwlain  lies  between  the  etatee  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  aaiA  extendi  flmr  ci 
fire  miles  into  Canada.  It  is  about  120  miles  in  length,  and  Taries  firom  half  a  mile  to  flfteea 
miles  in  width,  Its  southern  portion  being  the  narrowest.  Its  outlet  is  the  Sorel  or  BloheUev, 
through  which  it  disohaiyes  its  waters  into  tiie  St  Lawrenee.  This  laka  was  dlswwittad  !■ 
*60O  1^  Samnd  Ohamplafn,  the  fbtmder  of  Qod^ee.    (See  Canadian  SQstoxy,  p.  606.) 
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fte  surrender  of  the  fort.    With  this  demand  Leisler  re-    iMl, 
fused  to  comply.     He  protested  against  the  lawless  pro-    • 
ceedings  of  Ingoldshy,  but  declared  his  readiness  to  yield 
the  government  to  Slouehter  on  his  arrival. 

18.  ^At  length,  in  March,  Sloughter  himself  arriyed,*  •.Maithit. 
and  Leisler  Immediately  sent  messengers  to  receive  his  ^skmSSerfi 
orders.     The  messeh^rers  were  detained,  and  Ingoldshy  fStjSSeL 
Was  twice  sent  to  the  fort  with  a  verbal  commission  to  de- 
mand its  surrender.     'Leisler  at  first  hesitated  to  yield  to  M^f^to^ 
his  inveterate  enemy,  |>referring  to  deliver  the  fort  into  ami /Acra-* 
the  bands  of  Sloughter  himself;  but,  as  his  messengers      '^' 
and  his  letters  to  Sloughter  were  unheeded,  the  next  day 

he  personally  surrendered  the  fort,  and  with  Milbome  and 
others,  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison. 

19.  'Leisler  and  Milbome  were  soon  afler  tried  on  the  t.  THai^njL 
charge  of  being  rebels  and  traitors,  and  were  condemned  ^SS^mS 
to  death,  but  Sloughter  hesitated  to  put  the  sentence  in  ex-    ''"*<»*^ 
ecution.     At  length  the  enemies  of  the  condemned,  when 

no  other  meat^ures  could  prevail  with  the  governor,  invited 
him  to  a  (bast,  and,  when  his  reason  was  drowned  in  wine, 
persuaded  him  to  sign  the  death  warrant.  Before  he  re- 
covered from  his  intoxication  the  prisoners  were  exe- 
cuted.^ *Their  estates  were  confiscated,  but  were  after-  b.  May  ml 
wards,  on  application  to  the  king,  restored  to  their  heirs.       *^Sul£ 

20.  *In  June,  Sloughter  met  a  council  of  the  Iroquois,     i.  0M«r 
or  Five  Nations,  at  Albany,  and  renewed  the  treaties  Sn^hS^» 
which  had  formerly  been  in  force.     Soon  after,  having  ■*'^'^*' 
returned  to  New  York,  he  ended,  by  a  sudden  death,<  a    ••  Aug.  jt 
short,  weak,  and  turbulent  administration.     *In  the  mean  •.  war  ear- 
time  the  English,  with  their  Indian  allies,  the  Iroquois,  ^^USSi  SnS^ 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  French,  and,  under  Major     1692. 
Schuyler,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  French  setde- 

ments  beyond  Lake  Champlain. 

21.  'Benjamin  Fletcher,  the  next  governor  of  the  prov-  ijameur 
mce,  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  of  moderate  abili-    FiMdm. 
ties ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Schuyler,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians.     'The  Iro-  J^'^^S* 
quois  remained  the  active  allies  of  the  English,  and  their  iheatitJaSr 
situation  in  a  great  measure  screened  the  province  of  New  '^tggo 
York  from  the  attacks  of  the  French.  ' 

22.  'Fletcher  having  been  authorized  by  the  crown  to  ••^JJ5«»"'» 
take  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  he  pro-  oamucttau. 
oeeded  to  Hartford  to  execute  his  commission ;   but  the    ^  j^^  , 
people  resisted,<>  and  he  was  forced  to  return  without  ac-    seepiu. 
complishing  his  dbject.     ^*He  labored  with  great  zeal,  in  ^SMtSi^- 
endeavoring  to  establish  the  English  Church;   but  the   *S^J{* 
people  demanded  'toleration,  and  the  assembly  resolutely     ?«^ 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  governor.     "In  1696  the  ^'' 
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ANALYSIS.  French,  under  Frontenao,  with  a  large  foroe,  made  an 
J.   ^^  unsuccessful  invasion*  of  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois.— 


1.  ciomqr'  Un  the  following  year  King  William's  war  was  tennis 
h'aJ^in.  nated  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick.* 

i.Beuamo>ui      23.  *In  1698,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  peer,  a 

'l£jStm>  man  of  energy  and  integrity,  succeeded'  Fletcher  in  the 

cA^is.    administration  of  the  government  of  New  York,  and,  in 

the  following  year.  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 

I.  Qfvirm§.  were  added  to  his  jurisdiction.     'Piracy  had  at  this  time 

increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  infesting  every  sea  irom 

America  to  China ;  and  Bellamont  had  been  particularly 

instructed  to  put  an  end  to  this  evil  on  the  American  coast. 

4.  Briijh        24.  ^For  this  purpose,  before  his  departure  for  Ameri- 

Sn!ivr«t?  ca,  in  connection  with  several  persons  of  distinction  he  had 

equipped  a  vessel,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 

s.  wmum  William  Kidd.     'Kidd,  himself,  however,  soon  after  turn. 

'^^      ed  pirate,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  seas;   but,  at 

d.  Juij,  liM.  length,  appearing  publicly  at  Boston,  he  was  arrested,' 

«.  Majsi,   and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  tried  and  executed.* 

c.  ^omrn    'Bellamout  and  his  partners  were  charged  with  abetting 

«^^^«'-  Kidd  in  his  Piracies,  and  sharing  the  plunder,  but  after 

an  examination  in  the  House  of  (x>mmons,  nothing  could 

be  found  to  criminate  them. 

1701.  25.  *0n  the  death''  of  Bellamont,  the  vicious,  haughty, 
^JUSr'Sd  ^^'^  intolerant  Lord  Combury  was  appointed  governor  of 
SiSwffte?  ^^^  York,  and  New  Jersey  was  soon  afterwards  added 
f  Mtnh  li.  to  his  jurisdiction, — the  proprietors  of  the  latter  province 

1702.  having  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  crown  in  1702.*— 
ff.  sm  p.  s».  "On  the  arrival^  of  Combury,  the  province  was  divided 
tSi^Siw  between  two  violent  factions,  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
**  tSoj^  of  the  late  unfortunate  Leisler ;  and  the  new  governor,  by 

h.  Mar.  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  by  persecuting  with 
unrelenting  hate  edl  denominations  except  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  soon  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
great  mass  «f  the  people. 

•^flijwjaii  26.  •He  likewise  embezzled  the  public  money,— con- 
tracted debts  which  he  was  unable  to  pay, — ^repeatedly 
dissolved  the  assembly  for  opposition  to  his  wishes, — and, 
by  his  petty  tyranny,  and  dissolute  habits,  soon  weakened 
his  influence  with  all  parties,  who  repeatedly  requested  his 

ibito!!S?5S?  ^"^o^ll*     "Being  deprived*  of  his  office,  his  creditors  threw 

Twutvaifivm  him  into  the  same  prison  where  he  had  unjustly  confined 

i  1^.     inany  worthier  men,  and  where  he  remained  a  prisoner, 

for  debt,  until  the  death  of  his  father,  by  elevating  him  to 

the  peerage,  entitled  him  to  his  liberation, 

irflMg^        27.  "As  the  history  of  the  successive  administrations  of 

rSSitffoiw.  the  governors  of  New  York,  from  this  period  until  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  would  possess  little 
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interest  for  the  general  reader,  a  few  of  the  more  import-    1708« 
ant  events  only  will  be  mentioned. 


28.  'Queen  Anne's  war  having  broken  out  in  1702,  the  IJSjXr^ 
northern  colonies,  in  1709,  made  extensive  preparations  •jJjfH^,,^ 
for  an  attack  on  Canada.     While  the  New  England  colo-  ''^^jj^'^ 
nies  were  preparinga  naval  armament  to  co-operate  with 

one  expected  from  jSngland,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
raised  a  force  of  eighteen  hundred  men  to  march  against 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  force  pro- 
oeeded  as  &r  as  Wood  Creek,*  when,  learning  that  the  a  Not«  p-sn^ 
armament  promised  from  England  had  been  sent  to  Por- 
iiga],  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

29.  »Soon  afler,  the  project  was  renewed,  and  a  large     1711. 
leet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hovendea  Walker  being  «•  TheucMd 
sent  from  England  to  co-operate  with  the  colonial  forces, 

an  expedition  of  four  thousand  men  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  commenced  its  march  towards 
Canada.     The  fleet  heinrr  sliattered^  by  a  storm,  and  re-  b.s«ptt,t 
turning  to  England,  the  land  expedition,  aHer  proceeding 
as  tar  as  Lake  George,"**  was  likewise  compelled  to  return. 

30.  •The  debt  incurred  by  New  York  in  these  expe-   9.  The  debt 
ditions,  remained  a  heavy  burden  upon  her  resources  for     *^ff7t^ 
many  years.     *In  1713  the  Tuscaroras,  having  been  de-     1713. 
feated  in  a  war  with  the  Carolinians,  migrated  to  the  *J^55? 
north,  and  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,     cararat. 
— afterwards  known  as  the  "  Six  Nations." 

31.  •The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713«  put  an  end  to  $,  Treaty^ 
Queen  Anne's  war,  and,  if  we  except  the  brief  interval    ^^^^'*, 
of  King  George's  war,*  relieved  the  English  colonies,  d.iT44-i7«. 
during  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  the  depredations  of 

the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.     'In  1722  the  govern-     1722. 
ors  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  met  the  ^JJj/^f^JjJ. 
deputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  con-   nymvm. 
tirming  treaties,  and  transacting  other  business.     ^During  7.  Anutab- 
the  same  year  Governor  Burnett  established  a  trading-     iS!S!^ 
house  at  O^wego,f  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  On-     Onc«*©. 
tario;  and  in  1727  a  fort  was  completed  at  the  same 
place.     *The  primary  object  of  this  frontier  establishment  9.  Far  what 
was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Indians,  by  a  direct  trade      ^^' 
with  them,   which  had  before   been  engrossed  by  the 
French. 


*  Lake  Gwrge^  eallad  "hj  the  Frmdi  Lae  Sacrament^  on  aeeoinit  of  the  puritf  of  lis  wfttmv 
*  vam  ftvqiMaay  oallwl  the  Horieony  lies  mostly  between  Weahington  and  Warren  Conn- 
llaa,  near  the  eouthem  eztremitr  of  Lake  Champlain,  irith  whleh  ita  outlet  eommnnlcatea.  It 
y  a  heantlfljl  eheet  of  water,  WO  feet  abore  the  Hudaon.  and  surrounded  by  high  hlHs ;  It  Iff 
lUrty-thiM  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  Sn  width,  and  Is  Intersiersed  with  nnmer^ 
toe  Uaads.  Lake  George  was  long  conspicnoos  in  the  early  wars  of  the  oountry,  and  seTem 
•emoiahle  battlee  wece  fooght  onUa  borders.  (See  liap,  p.  278.) 
I  (Sm  pafs  276.) 

30 
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ANALY8I8.       82.  'The  French,  at  this  time,  had  evidently  formed 
aaunu   ^®  scheme  of  coofining  the  English  to  the  terntory  east 
/b»iMd*yfte  of  the  Alleghanies,  hy  erecting  a  line  efforts  and  tradinf^ 
houses  on  the  western  waters,  and  hy  securing  the  influ- 
«  Tktmum  ence  of  the  western  tribes.     'With  this  view,  in  1726 
*"^  they  renewed  the  fortress  at  Niagara,*  which  gave  them 

control  over  the  commerce  of  the  remote  interior.     Five 
1731.     years  later  they  established  a  garrison  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  but  soon  afler  removed  it  to 
Crown  Point,f  on  the  western  shore.     The  latter  defend- 
ed the  usual  route  to  Canada,  and  gave  security  to  Men- 
^pwMj^Mw  treal.     *With  the  exception  of  the  English  fortress  at 
tim  rtenek  at  Oswego,  the  French  had  possession  of  the  entire  country 
tMttbiu.    watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  while 
their  claims  to  Louisiana,  on  the  west,  embraced  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
4.  canditioH       33.  ^Duriufir  the  administration  of  Grovemor  Cosby, 
j^JSS  who  came  out  in  1732,  the  province  was  divided  between 
oorty.  ^^Q  violent  parties,  the  liberal  or  democratic,  and  the  aris- 
B.  prmecutkm  tocratic  party.     *A  journal  of  the  popular  party  having 
/(orttbeL     attacked  the  measures  of  the  governor  and  council  witii 
*-''^;5*^  some  virulence,  the  editor*  was  thrown  into  prison,^  and 
b.  Not.  1784.  prosecuted  for  a  libel  against  the  government.     Great  ex- 
1735.     citement  prevailed ;  the  editor  was  zealously  defended  by 
able  counsel ;  and  an  independent  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
o.  July,      acquittal. • 

leoSemd       34'  *The  people  applauded  their  conduct,  and,  to  An- 
wjgjjjwjj  drew  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  defenders  of 
eonduet^  the  accused,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  New  York  pre- 
'^^'     sented  an  elegant  gold  box,  for  his  learned  and  generous 
defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the  liberty  of  the 
trSrSa^  press.     ^This  important  trial  shows  the  prevailing  liberal 
regarded.    Sentiments  of  the  people  at  that  period,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  early  germs  of  American  freedom. 
1741.         35.  'In  1741  a  supposed  negro  plot  occasioned  great 
yMrtfl?.  excitement  in  the  city  of  New  York.     There  were  then 
many  slaves  in  the  province,  against  whom  suspicion  was 
first  directed  by  the  robbery  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  fires  evidently  caused  by  de- 
s'gn.     The  magistrates  of  the  city  having  offered  rewards, 


*  This  place  mm  In  the  state  of  New  York,  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  month  of  Nlagaxm 
BlTsr.  As  early  as  1679  a  Frenoh  oflker,  M.  de  Salle,  ioeloted  a  small  spot  here  with  palisadea. 
The  t>rtiflcatlons  once  inclosed  a  space  of  eight  acres,  and  It  was  long  the  greatest  place  south 
sf  Montreal  and  west  of  Albany.  The  American  fbit  Niagara  now  ooenpies  the  site  of  Uie  <^ 
ffkvnrh  ftnrt.    (See  Map,  p.  451.) 

t  Qrmtm  Pouu  is  a  town  in  JEssez  Connty,  New  Torit.  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Cham> 
^aln.  The  fiirt,  called  by  the  French  Fort  Fredericy  and  afterwards  repaired  and  called  Crown 
JMu,  was  situated  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  Into  the  lake  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tbe 
town.  nlnsty-flTe  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  N.E.  from  Albany.  Its  site  is  now  mafked  hy  a  beaf 
ofmins. 
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pardim,  and  freedom,  to  any  slave  that  ^vould  testily    i74f, 

against  incendiaries  and  conspirators,   some  abandoned  ^ 

females  were  induced  to  declare  that  the  negroes  had 
combined  to  bum  the  city  and  make  one  of  their  number 
governor. 

36.  ^There  was  soon  no  want  of  witnesses:  the  num-  i-Retuu^ 
ber  of  the  accused  increased  rapidly;   and  even  white      mmt. 
men  were  designated  as  concerned  in  the  plot.    Before 

the  excitement  was  over  more  than  thirty  persons  were 
executed ;— Hseveral  of  these  were  burned  at  the  stake ; 
and  many  Were  transported  to  foreign  parts. 

37.  *When  all  apprehensions  of  danger  had  subsided,   «Jgwflto 
and  men  be£^an  to  reflect  upon  the  madness  of  the  project    ngurdS 
itself,  and  the  base  character  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  the     haSmT 
Tealrty  of  the  plot  began  to  be  doubted ;  and  the  people  ^tSSSlot^ 
looked  back  with  horror  upon  the  numerous  and  cruel 
punishments  that  had  been  inflicted. 

38.  ^Boston  and  Salem  have  had  their  delusions  of    JiJJJg, 
witchcraft,  and  New  York  its  Negro  Plot,  in  each  of  ^^JS^^ 
wYiich  many  innocent  persons  suffered  death.      These  mvi'pvibdt 
mournful  results  show  the  necessity  of  exceeding  cau- 
tion and  calm  investigation  in  times  of  great  public  ex- 
citement, lest  terror  or  deluded  enthusiasm  get  the  pre- 
dominance of  reason,  and  ^^  make  madmen  of  us  all." 

39.  *The  subsequent  history  of  New  York,  previous  to  «•  tu  nOM- 
the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  con-  ^rStw  Yori 
tains  few  events  of  importance.     In  1745,  during  King     1745. 
George's  war,  the  savages  in  alliance  with  France  made 

some  incursions  into  the  territory  north  of  Albany,  and  a 
few  villages  were  deserted*  on  their  approach.     The     «.ww. 
province  made  some  preparations  to  join  the  eastern  colo- 
nies in  an  expedition  against  Canada,  but  in  1748  a  treaty     1749. 
of  peace  was  concluded^  between  the  contending  powers,    b.  oet  is. 
and  New  York  again  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  repose, 
soon  to  be  disturbed  by  a  conflict  more  sanguinary  than 
any  which  had  preceded.     A  connected  history  of  that 
^xitest,  in  which  all  the  colonies  acted  in  concert,  is  giv- 
»  in  the  ''  French  and  Indian  War."«  «  smp.  «t 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

a&S^  NEW   JERSEY.* 

V  In  what       1.    ^The  territory  embraced  in    the  present  state  of 

wua^^t  New  Jersey  was  included  in  the  Dutch  province  of  New 

*'*'''^    Netherlands ;  and  the  few  events  connected  with  its  his- 

tory,  previous  to  the  conquest  by  the  English  in  1664, 

t.  jBoriyaet-  belong  to  that  province.     *In  1623  Fort  Nassau  was  built 

tiemmua.     ^^^  ^y^^  eastcm  bank  of  the  Delaware,  but  was  soon  after 

deserted.     Probably  a  few  years  before  this  the  Dutch 

began  to  form  settlements  at  Bergen,  and  other  places 

west  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York ;  but 

the  first  colonizing  of  the  province  dates,  more  properly, 

1664.  from  the  settlement  of  Elizabethtownf  in  1664. 

»  Portion  qf      2.  >Soon  after  the  grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  the 

^'%onwvff  Duke  of  York,  and  previous  to  the  surrender,  the  duke 

'^^'^ItkJI^  conveyed*  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  is  bounded 

jTII  4    ^^  ^^®  ®^*'  south,  and  west,  respectively,  by  the  Hudson, 

the  sea,  and  the  Delaware,  and  north  by  the  41st  degree 

and  40th  minute  of  latitude,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 

George  Carteret,  who  were  already  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

4.  ^am6    <This  tract  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Car- 

^TtJi       teret,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey,^ 

•-NotcpiTt.  and  had  defended  it  for  the  king  during  the  civil  war.*» 

1665.  3.  *To  invite  settlers  to  the  country,  the  proprietors 
•  J**f?!!f^  soon  published*  a  liberal  constitution  for  the  colony, 
tytheproprir  promising  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  the  act  of 

c.  F^ao.    ^^  colonial  assembly,  and  securing  equal  privileges,  and 

c.  TJuijtrat  liberty  of  conscience  to  all.     'In  1665  Philip  Carteret,  the 

mSfZJ^  first  governor,  arrived,**  and  established  himself  at  Eliza- 

'^^a'aSlT**^  bethtown,  recently  settled  by  emigrants  from  Long  Island, 

and  which  became  the  first  capital  of  the  infant  colony. 
7.  The  early      4.  ^New  York  and  New  England  furnished  most  of 

eetture.  ^j^^  early  settlers,  who  were  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of 
t.  omueeqf  ^®  climate,  and  the  liberal  institutions  which  the  inhab- 
'vfSSmSi  ^^^^^  ^^^®  to  enjoy.     'Fearing  little  from  the  neighboring 

enjoyed.     Indians,  whose  strength  had  been  broken  by  long  hostili- 


•  NBW  JER8ET,  one  of  the  Middle  States,  bordezlng  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Ijing  aooth  of 
Hew  Tork,  and  east  of  PennsylTania  and  Delaware,  contains  an  area  of  about  8^  aqoara 
■dies.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  la  mountainooB,  the  middle  is  diTenrffled  by  hlUa  and 
valleyi,  and  ie  well  adapted  to  graiing  and  to  most  kinds  of  grain,  while  the  soathem  part  If 
level  and  sandj,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  barren ;  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil  being  ehieilj 
■hrub  oaks  and  jellow  pines. 

t  &i»a,etktoum  is  sitoated  on  Elisabethtown  Creek,  two  and  a  half  miles  ftom  its  eatnnoa 
into  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  twelro  miles  S.W.  ftom  New  Tork  city.  It  was  named  frcm 
Ladj  JSUnbeth  Carteret,  wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret.    (See  Map,  p.  220,  and  p.  888.) 

•  The  island  of  Jersey  is  a  strongly  fortified  island  in  the  English  Channel,  ssTenteen  tniift 
ikom  the  Fieaeh  coast    It  is  twelTe  miles  long^  and  has  an  arerage  width  of  about  Ato  mikik 
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ties  with  the  Dutch,  and  guarded  by  the  Five  Nations  and    16M. 

New  York  against  the  approaches  of  the  French  and  their • 

savage  allies,  the  colonists  of  New  Jersey,  enjoying  a 
happy  security,  es3aped  the  dangers  and  privations  which 
had  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

5.  'After  a  few  years  of  quiet,  domestic  disputes  began  i.  ji^^cm^ 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  colony.     The  proprietors,  by   S»tS^ 
their  constitution,  had  required  the  payment,  after  1670,     167(^ 
of  a  penny  or  half  penny  an  acre  for  the  use  of  land ; 

but  when  the  day  of  payment  arrived,  the  demand  of  the 
tribute  met  with  general  opposition.  Those  who  had  pur- 
chased  land  of  the  Indians  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  the  proprietors,  asserting  that  a  deed  from  the 
tomaeT  was  paramount  to  any  other  title.  'A  weak  and  %  Tnubim 
dissolute  son  of  Sir  George  Carteret  was  induced  to  assume*  ^  itm 
the  government,  and  after  two  years  of  disputes  and  con- 
fusion, the  established  authority  was  set  at  defiance  by 
open  insurrection,  and  the  governor  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn^ to  Elngland.  b.  icrs. 

6.  'In  the  following  year,  during  a  war  with  Holland,     1673. 
the  Dutch  regained^  all  their  former  possessions,  including  •o^wtS'/Jf 
New  Jersey,  but  restored  them  to  the  English  in  1674.  tUBMrnomg 
♦After  this  event,  the  Duke  of  York  obtained^*  a  second  e.  sm  p  an. 
charter,  confirming  the  former  grant ;  and,  in  disregard  i^SSSSgw 
of  the  rights  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  appointed*  Andros  *^\S!f* 
governor  over  the  whole  re-united  province.     On  the  ap-    d.  j«iy  9. 
plication  of  Carteret,  however,  the  duke  consented  to  re-    ••  ^^  "• 
store  New  Jersey ;  but  he  afterwards  endeavored'  to  avoid     '•  ^>**- 
the  full  performance  of  his  engagement,  by  pretending 

that  he  had  reserved  certain  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  country,  which  Andros  seized  every  opportunity  of  as- 
serting. 

7.  •In  1674  Lord  Berkeley  sold*  his  share  of  New     1674. 
Jersey  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge  JJJJfS/Xi 
and  ius  assignees.     'In  the  following  year  Philip  Carteret    territory. 
returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  resumed  the  government ;  •■  **"**"  *• 
but  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Andros  long  continued  to     1675. 
disquiet  the  colony.     Carteret,  attempting  to  establish  a ImUmoS! 
direct  trade  between  England   and   New  Jersey,  was  ^^SS.  ^^ 
warmly  opposed  by  Andros,  who  claimed,  for  the  duke 

his  master,  the  right  of  rendering  New  Jersey  tributary 
to  New  York,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  Grovemor 
Carteret  and  convey  him  prisoner  to  New  York. 

8.  /Byllinge,  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  for-  y^^^wggggwi 
tunes,  made  an  assignment  of  his  share  in  the  province  to       ft. 
William  Penn  and  two  others,  all  Quakers,  whose  first 

care  was  to  efiect  a  division  of  the  territory  between 
themselves  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  that  they  might  es 
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ANALYSIS,  tablish  a  separate  goverament  in  accordance  with  theii 

I.  Division   peculiar  religious  principles.     *The  divbion*  was  accom< 

^mS^    plished*  without  difficulty ;  Carteret  receiving  the  eastern 

a.  jiiiy  11.    portion  of  the  province,  which  was  called  East  Jebsbt  ; 

and  the  assignees  of  Byllinge  the  western  portion,  which 

1677.  they  named  West  Jersey.  'The  western  proprietora  then 
!^J#fS?r  g*ve*»  the  settlers  a  free  constitution,  under  the  title  of 

<«»»•  "Concessions,"  similar  to  that  given  by  Berkeley  and 
b.#areii  18.  Q^j^^^^i^  granting  all  the  important  privileges  of  civil  and 

religious  liberty, 
t.  setiun  i$^      9.  'The  authors  of  the  "  Constitution"  accompanied  its 
oSonj/fwHh  publication  with  a  special  recommendation  of  the  province 
wiMu  retuu.  ^  ^j^g  members  of  their  own  religious  fraternity,  and  in 
1677  upwards  of  four  hundred  Quakers  ccune  over  and 
4  stoieaef  settled  in  West  New  Jersey.     *The  settlers  being  unex« 
nvemgnty.  pectedly  called  upon  by  Andros  to  acknowledge  the  sov- 
ereignty  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  submit  to  taxation, 
they  remonstrated  earnestly  with  the  duke,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  referred  to  the  eminent  jurist.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  for  his  decision. 

1680.  10.  *The  result  was  a  decision  against  the  pretensions 
^^^mSS£  ^^  ^^®  duke,  who  immediately  relinquished  all  claims  to 
cMdwudriiA  ^®  territory  and  the  government.     Soon  after,  he  made 

duke.  a  similar  release  in  favor  of  the  representatives  of  Car- 
teret, in  East  Jersey,  and  the  whole  province  thus  be» 
came  independent  of  foreign  jurisdiction. 

1681.  11.  'In  1681  the  governor  of  West  Jersey  convoked  the 
i,^!^^^   first  representative  assembly,  which  enact^*  several  im- 

^wSlfa^  portant  laws  for  protecting  property,  punishing  crimes,  es- 
•ey-       tablishing  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  defining  the  powers 
7*^^!mJka-  o^  rulars.     *The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  new  laws 
ainSo^mSi  ^^  ^  provision,  that  in  all  criminal  cases  except  treason, 
murder,  and  thefl,  the  person  aggrieved  should  have  pow- 
er to  pardon  the  offender. 
t^s^qffioM      la.  'After  the  death^  of  Sir  Greorge  Carteret,  the  trus- 
Borctoy'*  ad-  tees  of  his  estates  ofiered  his  portion  of  the  province  for 
d.Dee.  MTf.  Sale  ;  and  in  1682  William  Penn  and  eleven  others,  mero- 
•.  Fab.  11,  u.  bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  purchased*  East  Jersey, 
over  which  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  the  au- 
f  Juirtr,    thor  of  the  "  Apology  for  Quakers,"  was  appointed ^  gov- 
f.He'^odiB  ®"^o^  ^or  li^®'     During  his  brief  administration*  the  ool- 
i«w.       ony  .received  a  large  accession  of  emigrants,  chiefly  from 
Barclay's  native  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland. 

•  jLooordtng  to  the  tenns  of  the  deed,  the  diridlng  line  was  to  ran  fhnn  the  nuvt  loathcrl/ 
yolnt  of  the  eest  lUe  of  Little  Bgg  Hkrbor,  to  the  N.  Western  extremity  of  New  Jeiser ;  which 
ms  declared  to  be  a  point  on  the  Delaware  RiTer  in  latitade  4P  4(y,  which  la  IV  28"  fttlheir 
north  than  tiie  present  N.  Western  extremity  of  the  state.  Several  partial  attempts  ware  mada, 
at  diSarent  times,  to  nm  the  line,  and  mueh  oontrorecsy  arose  trmj  the  diipatM  which  Umm 
•llempti  oooaiioned. 
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18.  'On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne,    16M« 
with  the  title  of  James  11.,— disregarding  his  previous  en- 


Stgements,  and  having  formed  the  design  of  annulling  all  liJSSaS^ 
e  charters  of  the  American  colonies,  he  caused  writs  to  yS-i^nlSSSm 
be  issued  against  both  the  Jerseys,  and  in  1688  the  whole  *«»»»«««*• 
province  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Andros,     1^88. 
who  had  already*  become  the  king's  governor  of  New  a. seep.  »r 
York  and  New  England.  ^  *  *■ 

14.  *The  revolution  in  England  terminated  the  author-  1688-9. 
ity  of  Andros,  and  from  June,  1689,  to  August,  1692,  no  ^^SSSSdSS 
Tegular  government  existed  in  New  Jersey,  and  during  '^gjjjjji*" 
the  following  ten  years  the  whole  province  remained  in 

an  unsettled  condition.     'For  a  time  New  York  attempted  ^  Evtittfuu 
to  exert  her  authority  over  New  Jersey,  and  at  length  the  tSpLpuSt 
disagreements  between  the  various  proprietors  and  their    ^fStSt 
respective  adherents  occasioned  so  much  confusion,  that 
the  people  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  in  whom  the  gov- 
ernment was  legally  vested.     ^At  length  the  proprietors,  4.  rntpo*^^ 
finding  that  their  conflicting  claims  tended  only  to  disturb   theproi? 
the  peace  of  their  territories,  and  lessen  their  profits  as      '^^ 
owners  of  the  soil,  made  a  surrender^  of  their  powers  of 
government  to  the  crown ;  and  in  1702  New  Jersey  be-     1702. 
came  a  royal  province,  and  was  united*  to  New  York,    b.  Aprii». 
under  the  government  of  Lord  Cornbury .  c  see  p. »«. 

15.  'From  this  period  until  1738  the  province  remained  »•  ^'^fJJJ- 
under  the  governors  of  New  York,  but  with  a  distinct  ***j«r»ey. 
legislative  assembly.  'The  administration^  of  Lord  Com-  ••^JJi^jT* 
bury,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  history  of  his  conten-  mkniMtntmn. 
tions  with  the  assemblies  of  the  province,  fully  developed  ^J^I^Ssl* 
the  partiality,  frauds  and  tyranny  of  the  governor,  and 
served  to  awaken  in  the  people  a  vigorous  and  vigilant 

siprit  of  liberty.     *The  commission  and  instructions  of  J^J^^ 
Cornbury  formed  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  until  the     Jtrmn- 
period  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  British  province. 

16.  »In  1728  the  assembly  petitioned  the  king  to  separate  s.  SMocftw 
the  province  from  New  York ;  but  the  petition  was  disre-  frSm^!^ 

farded  until  1738,  when  through  the  influence  of  Lewis     1700 
lorris,  the  application  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Morris  him- 
self received  the  first  commission  as  royal  governor  over 
the  separate  province  of  New  Jersey.     'Afler  this  period  •.gjggiyi 
ire  meet  with  no  events  of  importance  in  the  history  of  MMJerwy 
Nfiw  Jersey  until  the  Revolution. 


^„^  CHAPTER  YIU. 

MARYLAND." 

lSi)9-  1.  'The  second  charter  given*  to  the  Londoa  Compao) 
I.  mn/imaiL  embraoed  within  the  limits  of  Vii^nia  all  the  territorj 
an  p.m.  which  now  forma  the  state  of  Maryland.  'The  cx>untr} 
%f*j3SJ  near  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  wae  early  esplored'  by 
•J"""™*  the  Virginians,  and  a  profitable  trade  in  furs  was  estab- 
I  u^  »  lished  with  the  Indians.  'In  1631  William  Claybome,  a 
'■"*'*""■  man  of  resolute  and  enterprising  spirit,  who  had  first  been 
sent  out  Bs  a  surveyor,  by  the  London  Company,  and  who 
subsequently  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
•.  Mu  ■-    secretary  of  the  colony,  obtained'  a  royal  license  to  traffick 

with  the  Indians. 
1633.       .3.  'Under  this  license,  which  waa  confirmed*    by  a 
"■jS^w"  "Commission  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Claybome  per- 
»^        fected  several  trading  establishments  which  he  had  pre- 
4. Much  11.  yjoug]y  formed;  one  on  the  island  of  Kent,t  nearly  oppo- 
site Annapolis,^  in  the  very  heart  of  Maryland ;  and  one 
ta^Htf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.     'Clayborne  had  ob- 
^^'^       tained  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  and  Vii^inia  aimed  at 
extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  lar^e  tract  of  unoccu- 

Eied  territory  lying  between  her  borders  and  those  of  the 
*utch  in  New  Netherlands.     'But  before  the  settlements 

*"*"*  of  Claybome  could  be  completed,  and  the  claim  of  Vii^inia 
confirmed,  a  new  province  was  formed  within  her  limits,  tutd 
a  government  establiahod  on  a  plan  as  extraordinary  a* 
its  results  were  benevolent. 
T-UntMin-  8.  'As  early  as  1621,  Sir  George  Calvert,  whose  title 
"^'iS!?*  was  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  of  opening  in  America  a  refuge  for 
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Catholioa,  who  were  then  persecuted  in  England,  had  es-    16dl« 

tabliahed*  a  Catholic  colony  in  Newfoundland,  and  had 

freely  expended  his  estate  in  advancing  its    interests,  ■•^•p"* 
'But  the  rugged  soil,  the  unfavorable  climate,  and  the  fre- 1-  Htahopmqf 
quent  annoyances  from  the  hostile  French,  soon  destroyed  '^SqAwmS^ 
all  hopes  of  a  flourishing  colony,    'He  next  visited^  Vir-  s.  ^«m(  » 
ginift,  in  whose  mild  and  fertile  regions  he  hoped  to  find     5  ^2?^ 
for  his  followers  a  peaceful  and  quiet  asylum.     The  Vir- 
ginians, however,  received  him  with  marked  intolerance, 
and  he  soon  found  that,  even  here,  he  could  not  enjoy  hiv 
religious  opinions  in  peace. 

4.  'He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  unoccupied     s.Totk§ 
sountry  beyond  the  Potomac ;  and  as  the  dissolution  of    b^SHm 
die  London  Company  had  restored  to  the  monarch  his  pre-    Yaq*^ 
rogative  over  the  soil,  Calvert,  a  favorite  with  the  royal     ^"^2. 
family,  fi>und  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  do- 

mains  in  that  happy  clime.     *The  charter  was  probably      4.  The 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Baltimore  himself,  but  as  he  died*  J'^^j^ 
before  it  rec<#«  ed  the  royal  seal,  the  same  was  made  out  tb 
his  son  Cecil.     *The  territory  thus  granted/  extending  s.  Bgtmttmi 
north  to  the  40th  degree,  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  "SSwI|* 
was  now  erected  into  a  separate  province,  and  in  honor  of    /JJJJJfJ^ 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France, 
and  wife  of  the  English  monarch,  was  named  Maryland. 

5.  *The  charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  unlike  any  <.  PnvMom 
which  had  hitherto  passed  the  royal  3eal,  secured  to  the     ^anm. 
emignints  equality  in  religious  rights  and  civil  freedom, 

and  an  independent  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  prov- 
ince.    'The  laws  of  the  colony  were  to  be  established   t.Hnwtht 
'Vith  the  advice  and  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  free-  ^StSSittA 
men,  or  their  deputies;    a|id  although  Christianity  was 
made  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  no  preferences  were  given 
to  any  sect  or  party. 

6.  'Maryland  was  also  most  carefully  removed  irom^.  Farther  la- 
all  dependence  upon  the  crown ;  the  proprietor  was  led  "tofifpSpu 
free  and  uncontrolled  in  his  apnc  atments  to  office ;  and  it  ^"^^Jf^' 
was  fiurther  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  tax  whatsoever 

should  ever  be  imposed  by  the  crown  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province. 

7.  •Under  this  liberal  charter,  Cecil  Calvert,  the  son,  t^i^ncr^u 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  honors  and  fortunes  of  his  fa-    thelner- 
ther,  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  sufficient  number  of      '^^* 
emigrants  to  form  a  respectable  colony  ;  nor  was  it  long 

before  gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune  were  found  ready 

to  join  in  the  enterprise.    "Lord  Baltimore  himself,  having     1683. 

abandoned  his  original  purpose  of  conducting  the  emi-  "ijJJJJJf* 

giants  in  person,  appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert, 

to  net  as  his  lieutenant. 
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ANALTSia.      8.  ^Iq  December,  1633,  the  leitter,  with  about  tw# 

^      ^^^^  hundred  emigrants,  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  sailed*  foir 

Vm!?«jj-  the  Potomac,  where  they  arrived>>  in  March  of  the  follow. 

iMrna^  lug  year.     In  obedience  to  the  express  command  of  the 

"Vdm.      king,  the  emigrants  were  welcomed  widi  courtesy  by 

a.  Dect.    Harvey,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  although  Virgima  haid 

1634.  remonstrated  against  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  as  ao 

b.  Maieh  $.  j^Qy^^^Q  q£  j^q^  rights  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  an 

encroachment  on  her  territorial  limits, 
s.  ctuverea      9.  "Cslvert,  having  proceeded  about  one  hundred  and 
t^AtSuK*  fifly  miles  up  the  Potomac,  found  on  its  eastern  bank  the 
*"^      Indian  village  of  Piscataway,*  the  chieflain  of  which 
would  not  bid  him  either  go  or  stay,  but  told  him  *'  He 
t.  Th$jim  might  use  his  own  discretion/'     "Deeming  it  unsafe, 
mttumtiu.  however,  to  settle  so  high  up  the  river,  he  descended  the 
stream,  entered  the  river  now  called  St.  Mary's,'!'  and, 
about  ten  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Potomac,  pur- 
cAnHa.    chased  of  the  Indians  a  village,  where  he  commenced*  a 
settlement,  to  which  was  given  the  name  St.  Mary's. 
«•  Tte/HMid      10.  ^The  wise  polioy  of  Calvert,  in  paying  the  Indians 
Simwrn-  for  their  lands,  and  in  treating  them  with  liberality  and 
i.*Sbm    kindness,  secured  their  confidence  and  friendship.     *The 
-gggyf  English  obtained  from  the  forests  abundance  of  game,  mi 
as  they  had  come  mto  possession  of  lands  alreaay  culti- 
vated, they  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  abundant 
harvests.     No  sufferings  were  endured, — no  fears  of  want 
were  excited, — and  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  liberal 
proprietor  the  colony  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  and 
population. 

1635.  11.  *£arly  in  1635  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the 
\g^!^ij^  province  was  convened**  at  St.  Mary's,  but  as  the  records 

A.  Much  8.  ^*^®  ^®^  lost,*  little  is  known  of  its  proceedings.     'Not- 
•.  In  tiM  i»-  withstanding  the  pleasant  auspices  under  which  the  col" 
iSS^^^see   ^^y  commenced,  it  did  not  long  remain  wholly  exempt 
•wrtpaw.    from  intestine  troubles.     Claybome  had,  from  the  first, 
^ciZSt^  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and, 
^^'^if^^"'^^   acquiring  confidence  in  his  increasing  strength,  he  re- 
solved to  maintain  his  possessions  by  force  of  arms.     A 
.  M^F.     bloody  skirmish  occurred'  on  one  of  the  riversj  of  Mary- 
land, and  several  lives  were  lost,  but  Claybome's  men 
were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 


•  This  Indkn  TlUage  mm  llfleen  mUeB  8.  ftom  Waddngton,  on  the  «nak  ride  oTUm  Fotomaft, 
■A  the  month  of  Placataway  Greek,  oppodte  Moont  Vernon,  and  nev  the  rfto  of  the  pttmaa 
Voit  Waahfawton. 

t  The  StTMcay*  Bint,  eaUed  by  Oalrert  St.  Otorg$^s  RiTer,  enten  the  Fotomao  ftom  the 
wntii,  about  fifteen  mfles  from  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  Oheaapeake.  It  Sa  properly 
M  anMuEl  aim  or  eetnary  of  the  Gheaapeake. 

t  Non.~^rhi0  skifmiflh  ooeoired  either  on  the  Hirer  'Wiecmiro^  or  the  AeoMoitt,  en  Sib 
•Mtm  shore  oi  Maryland;  the  Ibnne?  lUty-flTB  miles,  and  the  latter  eighty  miles  U.  ftoM 
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12.  HSa^mme  himself  had  previously  fled  to  Virginia,    IGM* 
and,  when  reclaimed  by  Maryland,  he  was  sent  by  the 


Proceed- 


govBrnor  of  Virginia  to  England  for  trial.     The  Mary-  <i/JS 
land  assembly  declared*  him  guilty  of  treason,  seized  his  ^tSiSSl 
estates,  and  declared  them  forfeited.     In  England,  Clay-    a.  Mvob, 
bome  applied  to  the  king  to  gain  redress  for  his  alleged       ""^ 
wrongs ;  but  after  a  full  hearing  it  was  decided  that  the 
charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  valid  against  the  earlier 
license  of  Glaybome,  and  thus  the  claims  of  the  proprie- 
tor were  fully  confirmed. 

18.  'At  first  the  people  of  Maryland  convened  in  gen-     1689. 
end  assembly  for  passing  laws,— each  freeman  being  en-  ^^  '^ 
titled  to  a  vote ;  but  in  1639  the  more  convenient  form  of  jtnt  enacted, 
a  representative  government  was  established, — ^the  people  eSSm^^ 
being  allowed  to  send  as  many  delegates  to  the  general  ^^^SSSS^ 
assembly  as  they  should  think  proper.     *At  the  same  time  t.  ff *y '^ 
a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted ;  the  powers  of  the 
proprietor  were  defined ;  and  all  the  liberties  enjoyed  by 
English  Bul^ects  at  home,  were  confirmed  to  the  people 
of  Maryland. 

14.  *  About  the  same  time  some  petty  hostilities  were    4.  indioM 
carried  on  against  the  Indians,  which,  in  1642,  broke  out      ^'^ 
into  a  general  Indian  war,  that  was  not  terminated  until 

1644.  1644. 

15.  •Early  in  1645  Glaybome  returned  to  Maryland,     1645. 
and,  having  succeeded  in  creating  a  rebellion,  compelled  \iSaJuSd 
the  governor  to  withdraw  into  Virginia  for  protection.     *JoSS'' 
'Tlie  vacant  government  was  immediately  seized  by  the  t.  r^gog. 
insurgents,  who  distinguished  the  period  of  their  domin-  "SStS^^ 
vxk  l^  disorder  and  misrule ;  and  notwithstanding  the  most     *^^' 
Vigorous  exertions  of  the  governor,  the  revolt  was  not 
suppressed  until  August  of  the  following  year.  1646. 

16.  ^Although  religious  toleration  had  been  declared^  ^J^S^IT 
by  the  proprietor,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 

the  social  union  over  which  he  presided,  yet  the  assembly, 
in  order  to  give  the  principle  the  sanction  of  their  author- 
ity,  procee(&d  to  incorporate  it  in  the  laws  of  the  pro-  1649. 
vince.  It  was  enacted^  that  no  person,  professing  to  be-  i.  Haji. 
lieve  in  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  molested  in  respect  of 
his  religion,  or  the  firee  exercise  thereof;  and  that  any 
one,  wlw  should  reproach  his  neighbor  with  opprobrious 
names  of  religious  distinction,  should  pay  a  fine  to  the 
person  insulted. 

17.  Thus  Maryland  quickly  followed  Rhode  Island  in   s.  mmare^ 
eBtoUishing  religious  toleration  by  law.    'While  at  this    mSyiuU. 
rery  period  the  Puritans  were  persecuting  their  Pro-  Jj^JJgJ^ 
testsnt  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Episcopalians    j^*^ 
were  retorting  the  same  severity  on  the  Puritans  in  Vir-     ootmue. 
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AHALT8I8.  ginia,  there  ^as  forming,  in  Maryland,  a  sanctuary 
where  all  might  worship,  and  none  might  oppress;  and 
where  even  Protestants  sought  refuge  from  Protestant 
intolerance.* 

1650.  18.  'In  1650  an  important  law  was  passed,*  confiraK 
lj^*jJ2««  ing  the  division  of  the  legislative  body  into  two  brancheSy 

ifM.       an  upper  and  a  lower  house ;  the  former  consisting  of  the 

•.Apiiiif.   governor  and  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  and 

the  latter  of  the  burgesses  or  representatives,  chosen  by 

^wigjiar  the  people.     *At  the  same  session,  the  rights  of  Lord  BaL 

man»-taxa-  timore,  as  proprietor,  were  admitted,  but  all  taxes  were 

''^       prohibited  unless  they  were  levied  with  the  consent  of  the 

freemen. 

1651.  19.  *In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  had  established 
krMuif   ^^  supremacy  iii  England,  and  had  appointed**  certain 

wSitSuT^'  commissioners,  of  whom  Clay  borne  was  one,  to  reduce 
and  govern  the  colonies  bordering  on  the  bay  of  the  Ches- 


tfiMfiL    *^P®^0'     *The   commissioners  appearing   in  Maryland, 
thb^SSTanA  •^^^^^j  ^^  lieutenant  of  Lord  Baltimore,  was  at  first  re- 
ij«j2x>ji^rj-  moved*  from  his  office,  but  was  soon  after  restored.**     In 
8unu.    '  1654,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  from 
0.  April  8.     which  the  commissioners  had  received  their  authority, 
1  «5d^     Stone  restored  the  full  powers  of  the  proprietor ;  but  the 
*     commissioners,  then  in  Virginia,  again  entered  the  pro- 
vince, and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  conunission 
«.  Avff.  1.    and  the  government  into  their  hands.* 
f^j^ntmtmu      20.  Parties  had  now  become  identified  with  religious 
moaidmtey.  gects.     The  Protestants,  who  had  now  the  power  in  theii 
own  hands,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Cromwell, 
were  hostile  to  monarchy  and  to  an  hereditary  proprie- 
tor ;  and  while  they  contended  earnestly  for  every  civil 
liberty,  they  proceeded  to  disfranchise  those  who  difiered 
Oet.-ifoT.    from  them  in  matters  of  religion.     Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  assembly  which  was  then  called ;  and 
an  act  of  the  assembly  declared  that  Catholics  were  not 
entitled  to  the  protectjpn  of  the  laws  of  Maryland. 
1655.         21.  'In  January  of  the  following  year.  Stone,  the  lieu* 


f«)iJST?3K.  tenant  of  Lord  Baltimore,  reassumed  his  office  of  gover- 

'lSS^i^  nor,— organized   an   armed  force, — and  seized  the   pro- 

mon       vincial  records.   'Civil  war  followed.    Several  skirmishee 

^MSwed^  occurred  between  the  contending  parties,  and  at  length  a 

f  April  4.    decisive  battlef  was  fought,^  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 

of  the  Catholies,  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men  in  killed 

I         ■       I  ■  .1  —  ■     1 1 .         .  ■   I  J I  .11. 1     I  ■        ■  ■  ■  ■ 

*  Note.— Boswum,  tn  bis  Historj  of  Maryland,  ii.  860-4166,  diralli  at  ooMlderablo  iMMtfe 
vpoo  flMM  lawg ',  hut  he  maintains  that  a  majority  of  tho  members  of  the  Assemblj  of  lotf 
WOT*  Frot€$tamU. 

f  NoTB.— The  place  where  this  battle'^was  fought  was  on  the  soath  side  of  the  small  creek 
which  Ibrms  the  eoathem  boandary  of  the  peninsula  on  which  Annapolis,  the  oajdlal  of  Msiy 
iMid,  now  stands.    (See  Map,  p.  240.) 
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toad  wounded.    Stone  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and    i#m, 

four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province  were  executed.  • 

ft2,  ^Iii  1656  Josiah  Fendall  was  commissioned*  gover- 


nor  by  the  proprietor,  but  he  was  soon  jifter  arrested^  ^^hX^Stn!^ 
by  the  Protestant  party.     After  a  divided  rule  of  nearly     '^ 
two  yean,  between  the  contending  parties,  Fendall  was   ^^  ^^ 
at  length  acknowledged*  governor,  and  the  proprietor  was    1^53, 
restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights.     'Soon  after    &  aphi  t. 
the  death^  of  Cromwell,  the  Protector  of  England,  the  ^^J^'^"''^ 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  fearing  a  renewal  of  Uie  dissen-      ao«m. 
sioDS  which  had  long  distracted  the  province,  and  seeing  ^  ^^^  "'^ 
no  security  but  in  asserting  the  power  of  the  people,  dis- 
solved the  upper  house,  consistmg  of  the  goveraor  and     1660. 
his  council,  and  assumed*  to  itself  the  whole  legislative  •.mm^m. 
power  of  the  state. 

23.  'Fendall,  having  surrendered  the  trust  which  Liord  \£b!f£ 
Baltimore  had  confided  to  him,  accepted  from  the  assem-      <■<<• 
bly  a  new  commission  as  governor,     ^fiut  on  the  restora-  i.Evmt»tkm 
tion'  of  monarchy  in  England,  the  proprietor  was  re-es-  oSn^nh 
tablished  in  his  rights, — Philip  Calvert  was  appointed  go-  ^^^J^Jj!^ 
vemor, — and  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  restored.  1  jwm.  mm. 
'Fendall  was  tried  fer  treason  and  found  guilty ;  but  the   9.  pouueai 
proprietor  wisely  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  to  polit-    ^^****'* 
ical  cinders,  and  Maryland  once  more  experiencea  the 
blessings  of  a  mild  government,  and  internal  tranquillity. 

24.  'On  the  death'  of  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1675,  his  son     1675. 
Charles,  who  inherited  his  father's  reputation  for  virtue  ^fJJSjK 
and  ability,  succeeded  him  as  proprietor.     He  confirmed     timan. 
the  law  which  established  an  absolute  political  equality    '*  "^^  **" 
among  all  denominations  of  Christians, — caused  a  diligent 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  province  to  be  made,  and,  in 
general,  administered  the  government  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people. 

25.  ^At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  England,  the  re-     1689. 
pose  of  Maryland  was  again  disturbed.     The  deputies  of  jiJtoSSiS? 
the  proprietor  having  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  new  sove-  '•gJjfJJJJif 
reigns,  and  a  rumor  having  gained  prevalence  that  the 
magistrates  and  the  Catholics  nad  formed  a  league  with 

the  Indians  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
province,  an  armed  association  was  formed  for  asserting      bwl 
the  right  of  King  William,  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

26.  The  Catholics  at  first  endeavored  to  oppose,  by  t.  J^jCatt^ 
force,  the  designs  of  the  association ;  but  they  at  length 
surrendered  the  powers  of  government  by  capitulation. 

A  convention  of  the  associates  then  assumed  the  govern- 1.  cktmgm% 
ment,  which  they  administered  until   1691,   when  the  **'*'*~^ 
by  an  arbitrary  enactment,^  deprived  Lord  Balti-   kJnsii. 
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AjuM^mm.  more  of  his  political  rights  «8  proprietor,  wd  oooetitiitedl 
Maryland  a  royal  gooemment. 
1692.        27.  'In  the  following  year  Sir  Lionel  Copley  arrived 
'twSyjr   **  '^y*^  governor, — the  principles  of  the  proprietary  ad^ 
siferLjyt   ministration  were  subverted, — ^religious   toleration  was 
^^'^'     abolished, — and  the  Church  of  England  was  estaUished 
as  the  reliffion  of  the  state,  and  was  supported  by  taxatioa. 
1  jrwminfcijr     ^*  'After  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
JSgXiS^   legal  proprietor,  in  the  person  of  the  infant  heir  of  Loid 
^SJ^jJ*  Baltimore,  was  restored*  to  his  rights,  and  Maryland 
'^'^       again  became  a  proprietary  government,  under  which  it 
■.  iris,  iTia.  i.02nained  until  the  Revolution.     Few  events  of  interest 
mark  its  subsequent  history,  imtil,  as  an  independent 
state,  it  adopted  a  constitution,  when  the   claims  of  the 
proprietor  to  jurisdiction  and  property  were  finally  re- 
jected. 


CHAFrER  IX. 

SSSg^  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

I.  Em-iM        1.*  As  early  as  1643  the  Swedes,  who  had  previously 
tmmmtt   settledi*  near  Wilmington,  in  Delaware,  erected  a  fort  on 
**^^wy***'  ^®  island  of  Tinicum,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia ; 
fc.eMp.t&  and  here  the  Swedish  governor,  John  Printz,  established 
his  residence.     Settlements  clustered  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  was  thus  colo- 
nized by  Swedes,  nearly  forty  years  before  the  grant  of 
the  territory  to  William  Penn. 
1681.         2.  *In  1681,  William  Penn,  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  a 
^wmam    ^®"^^^  o^  ^®  society  of  Friends,  obtained^  of  Charles 
Pmn.      II.  a  grant  of  aSl  the  lands  embraced  in  the  present  state 
^omMi^^^  Pennsylvania.     *This  grsuit  was  given,  as  expressed 
^"J^***   in  the  charter,  in  consideration  of  the  desire  of  Penn  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  British  empire,  and  reduce 
the  natives,  by  just  and  gentle  treatment,  to  the  love  of 
civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion  ;  and,  in  addition, 
as  a  recompense  &r  unrequited  services  rendered  by  his 
fatlier  to  the  British  nation. 


•  PKNN8TLVANIA  ooDteinf  an  um  of  About  46^  sqnwe  mllw.  Tbs  oAtnl  jMzt  «r  Um 
!■  ooTvred  by  the  nomeroas  ridges  of  the  AUef^hanies,  mnnlng  N  JB.  and  S«W.,  but  on 
both  ddee  of  the  moanlaiiu  the  ooondrj  Is  either  level  or  modemtoly  hilly,  and  the  Mril  is  gen- 
•tally  excellent.  Iron  ore  Is  widely  diswmninsfful  in  Pennsylyanla,  and  the  ooal  regions  ai« 
texy  extenshre.  The  Utomlnons,  or  soft  ooal,  is  found  in  inexhatutible  quantities  vest  of  tbs 
llleghsntes,  and  anthnudte,  or  hard  ooal,  on  the  east,  paitieulariy  between  the  Blue  Rld9»aad 
ibeN.bnmeh  of  the  Susquehanna.  ThejprindpaloMl-flAldiSAiz^-llTBinUeflinlaiigyL  wMl 
>  b  «hdth  of  about  Sto  mUee. 
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8.  'The  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  Penn,  however,    1681» 
embraced  objecta  of  even  more  extended  benevolence  than 


those  expressed  in  the  royal  charter.     His  noble  aim  was  iPam^m 
\D  open,  in  the  New  World,  an  asylum  where  civil  and  **** 

rdjgioiis  liberty  should  be  enjoyed ;  and  where,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  principles  of  Pbace,  those  of  every 
sect,  color,  and  dime,  might  dwell  together  in  unity  and 
loye.    'As  Pennsylvania  included  the  principal  settlements  9.  Vntumm- 
of  the  Swedes,  Penn  issued*  a  proclamation  to  the  inhab-  '^^p^Jf  ** 
itants,  in  which  he  assured  them  of  his  ardent  desire  for     ••  ApnL 
their  welfare,  and  promised  that  they  should  live  a  free 
people,  and  be  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making. 

4.  'Penn  now  published  a  flattering  account  of  the  %hwimkm 
province,  and  an  invitation  to  purchasers,  and  during  the  JSkj^^Sb^ 
same  year  three  ships,  with  emigrants,  mostly  Que^ers,  j^^J**^ 
sailed^   for  Pennsylvania.     ^In  the  first  came  William       oet. 
Markham,  agent  of  the  proprietor,  and  deputy-govemor,  ^iJ^if^SStiv 
who  was  instructed  to  govern  in  harmony  with  lawy— to   ^*«***»»- 
confer  with  the  Indians  respecting  their  lands,  and  to  con- 

<dude  with  them  a  league  of  peace.    <In  the  same  year  &  pmm*9  m 
Penn  addressed"  a  letter  to  the  natives,  declaring  himself  ^%St^' 
and  them  responsible  to  the  same  Grod,  who  had  written    e.  oet  s. 
his  law  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  assuring  them  of  his 
''  great  loive  and  regard  for  them,"  and  his  ^'  fesolution  to 
live  justly,  peaceably,  and  friendly"  with  them. 

5.  'Eiariy  in  the  following  year  Penn   published*  a     1682. 
**  frame  of  government,"  and  a  code  of  laws,  which  were  •f^Tgyor 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  his  province  for  their  ap-  '^^^^^^ 
proval.     'He  soon  after  obtained*  from  the  duke  of  York    ^  m^'  >»- 
a  release  of  all  his  claims  to  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,   liStHSu 
and  likewise  a  grant'  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  u^JS^^ySrik, 
then  called  The  Terrptories,  6r,  "  The  Three  Lower   e.  av .  w. 
Counties  on  the  Delaware."     *In  September  Penn  him-    J^^^IJ 
self,  with  a  large  number  of  emigrants  of  his  own  religious     jggft^ 
persuasion,  sailed  for  America,  and  on  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber following  landed  at  Newcastle. 

6.  'On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  received  in  public,    ».  ^JJ. 
from  the  agent  of  the  Dake  of  York,  a  surrender'  of  ^i^nedaatat 
^  The  Territories  ;" — made  a  kind  address  to  the  people,     m«ML 
and  renewed  the  commissions  of  the  former  magistrates,    c-  Nov.  r. 
■•In  accordance  with  his  directions  a  friendly  correspond-  Jgi^JJ^'^jJJ 
ence  had  been  opened  with  the  neighboring  tribes  of  In-  uSSSuk 
dians,  by  the  deputy-governor  Markham;  they  had  as-  **«*»*^- 
seated  to  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  they  were  now  invited   ^^  j„atm 
lo  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  their  ratifica-   «*g^ 
tbn.     "At  a  spot  which  is  now  the  site  of  Kensington,*       ton. 


•  JteMiffiM  MMlitakM  ft  0vlnizb  of  PbawWphits  In  tlw  ^ 
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AHALvaM.  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philodelphu,  the  Indian  chiefi  sm- 

ssmbled  at  the  head  of  their  armed  warriorB  ;  and  bera 

they  were  mot  by  William  Penn,  at  the  head  of  sn  im 
armed  train  of  his  religious  asaooiates,  all  clad  in  tile 
simple  Quaker  garb,  which  the  Tndiuis  long  after  vraier- 
ated  oa  the  habiliments  of  peace. 
I  ^  »■■»'»        7.  'Taking  his  station  beneath  a  spreading  elm,  Pem 
sidkH.     addressed  the  Indiaos  through  the  medium  of  an  interpre. 
ter.     He  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  knew  with  what 
sincerity  he  and  his  people  desired  to  live  in  friendship 
with  them.     "  We  meet,    such  were  his  words,  "  on  tha 
broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advan- 
tage shall  be  taken  on  either  side  ;  disputes  shall  be  set- 
tled by  arbitrators   mutually  chosen ;  and   all  shall   be 
tk^annf  openness  and  .ove."     'Having  paid  the  chiels  the  stipa- 
^"^'    lated  price  for  their  lands,  he  delivered  to  them  a  paroh- 
ment  record  of  the  treaty,  which  he  desired  that  they 
would  carefully  preserve,  for  the  information  of  their  pos- 
terity, for  three  generations. 
tfnSaSmi       ^'  ''^''^  children  of  the  forest  cordially  acceded  to  the 
terms  of  friendship  offered  them,  and  pledged  themBelrea 
to  live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children,  as 
^wyr    long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure.     'The  friend- 
n«n|*  Td-  ship  thus  created  between  the  province  and  the  Indians 
continued  more  than  seventy  years,  and  was  never  inter- 
rupted while  the  Quakers  retained  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment,    or  all  the  American  colonies,  the  early  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  alone  is  wholly  exempt  from  soenee 
of  savage  warfare.     The  Quakers  came  without  arms, 
and  with  no  message  but  peace,  and  not  a  drop  of  their 
blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian. 
1683.         9.  'A  few  months  after  Penn's  arrival,  he  selected  a 
Vw«^  place  between  the  rivers  Schuylkill*  and  Delaware,  for 
r'O'^       the  capital  of  his  province, — purchased  the  land  of  the 
Swedes,  who  had  already  erected  a 
church  there,    and  having  regulated 
the  model  of  the  future  city  by  a  map, 
named  it  Philadelphia,-}-  or  the  city  of 


!■» ;  ud,  iiMiuh  tt  lua  ■  W|int«  gar- 
\a  own.  It  Bhaiild  ba  noidad  ■•  >  part 

i<>aiaBfar,l»Uwi.«icnnntofProB- 

I  vlmil*,  riiH  Ii;  thn*  principal  bmntiK  la  Schajl- 
'  kill  Goun^,  ud  pnnalu  ■  B.B  cinmt,  «Un  IM- 
■mn  Rlnr  fln  mllM  tnic  PhllidalpUL  Vmh1< 
of  bun  800  tB  400  (odi  uoend  II  to  tbs  wMara 
wlamm  0/  PtiflidiltiiJL  |B«  Hip.) 
t  niWlMig  Cltj,  am  tfaa  mami  in  •!■  and 
I  UnlM  StUM,  li  atnuM  brnwoi 
. .  ._d  On  Schuj-lldU  RlTon,  Sn  milei 
J»lrlaDC(lon,uid120  mll«,tii  Ui*  Ddvni* 
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'^Biotheriy  Love.'^    ^The  groves  of  chestnut,  walnuti    1684. 
uid  jHJiey  which  marked  the  site,  were  ooiiuiaeinorated  by 


the  names  given  to  the  principal  streets.     'At  the  end  of  ^aSfSfSif 
a  year  the  city  numbered  eighty  dwellings,  and  at  the  ^'S^^Y 
end  of  two  years  it  contained  a  population  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  inhabitants. 

*  10«  *The  second  assembly  of  the  province  was  held  in  *-^ 
the  infant  <Hty  in  March,  1683.     The  *'  frame  of  govern. 
meiit,"  and   the   laws    previously  agreed    upon,  were 
amended  at  the  suggestion  of  Penn ;  and,  in  their  place, 
a  charter  of  liberties,  signed  by  him,  was  adopted,*  which  ••  Mni  i& 
rendered  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  but  in  name,  a  repre- 
sentative democracy.    ^While  in  the  other  colonies  the    4.  p«m*« 
propri^ors  reserved  to  themselves  the  appointment  of  the  ^S»SS^ 
judicial  and  executive  officers,  William  Penn  freely  sur- 
rendered  these  powers  to  the  people.     His  highest  ambi- 
tioQ,  so  difierent  finom  that  of  tho  founders  of  most  colo* 
niea,  was  to  do  good  to  the  people  of  his  care ;  and  to  his 
dying  day  he  declared  that  if  they  needed  any  thing 
more  to  make  them  happier,  he  would  readily  grant  it. 

11.  *In  August,  1684,  Penn  sailed  for  England,  having     1684. 
first  appointed  five  commissioners  of  the  provincial  coun-  ^^^Snt^tjf 
ciJ,  with  Thomas  Lloyd  as  president,  to  administer  the  ,JJJJ^*|JL. 
government  during  his  absence.     'Little  occurred  to  dis-      ttmd. 
turb  the  quiet  of  the  province  until    1691,  wb(n  the     1691. 
**  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,"  dissatisfied  with  •J^^^SSS*' 
some  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  withdrew^  wmr^^iM 
fixMQ  the  Union,  and,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  b.  Apia  11. 
proprietor,  a  separate    deputy-govemor  was .  then  ap- 
pointed over  them. 

12.  ^In  the  mean  time  James  II.  had  been  driven  from  Tjrgwyty- 
his  throne,  and  William  Penn  was  several  times  imprison.  S&SSimd. 
ed  in  England,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed  adherence     1692. 
to  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch.     *ln  1692  Penn's  s.  ta*  gmh 
provincial  government  was  taken  from  him,  by  a  royal  STit^nM 
conunission*  to  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York;  who,  ^*^«I!"'* 
the  following  year,  reunited^*  Delaware  to  Pennsylvania,    •;^"' 
and  extended  the  royal  authority  over  both.     Soon  after,   «.  Avl'Mk 
the  suspicions  against  Penn  were  removed,  and  in  Au- 

guot,  1694,  he  was  restored*  to  his  proprietary  rights.         1.  opj*w«i 

13.  •In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1699  Penn  again  Suieinxm, 
visited'  his  colony,  but  instead  of  the  quiet  and  repose    /i'^JJUi 
which  he  expected,  he  foimd  the  people  dissatisfied,  and  ''^'gij* 
demanding  still  farther  concessions  and  privileges.     "He     J»gjj^y 
Aerefore  presented'  them  another  charter,  or  frame  of       mi.' 


TlM 


•  «Mel  HBO,  8.W.  ftom  Hew  Torlc,Mid  195 N JB. firam Wadiinctan.    TbA 
Ikt  dty  tonowBora  than  eight  mUee  In  einvBiftnnM.    (See lUtp, p. M8.) 
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AjMSiimi-  goveniineoty  more  Ubeml  than  die  fi>nn6ry  and  oooftning 

'  gnealer  powers  on  the  pec^le ;  but  all  his  eflforta  oould  nol 

namovB  the  objectionfl  of  the  delegates  of  the  lover  ooim- 

«.  ooL  ».    ties,  who  had  already  withdrawn*  from  the  assembly,  and 

who  now  refused  to  receive  the  charier  oontiouin^  theiy 

1702.     union  with  Pennsylvania.    ^In  the  following  year  the  leg. 

;;JJJ|«^^  irfatufe  of  Pennsylvania  was  convened  apart,  and  in 

wtoartfnm  1708  the  two  ooloules  agreed  to  the  sepandion.     They 

reiMjviM-  ^,^0,9  never  again  united  in  legislation,  although  the  same 

governor  still  continued  to  preside  over  both. 

a  vmm'%       14.  'Immediately  after  the  grant  of  the  last  charteri 

^^SS  Pesm  returned^  to  England,  where  his  presence  wasne- 

h^SJTnwL  oessary  to  resist  a  project  which  the  English  ministen 

had  formed,  of  abolishing  all  the  proprietary  govenmiGnts 

1718.     in  America.     *He  died  in  Ekigland  in  1718,  leaving  his 

a.  Deat^  interest  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  to  his  sons  JahUi 

nSSSviMfii  Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn,  who  continued  to  adminis- 

^"^^/^  ter  the  government,  most  of  the  time  by  deputies,  until 

the  American  revolution,  when  the  commonwealth  pur. 

chased  all  their  claims  in  the  province  for  about  580,000 

doilaiB. 

<?Por  a  noTB  fldl  aeooant  of  the  Qualun  or  Tittnds,  ma  Append!^  pw  Sll 
tof.8W.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

SagSi  NORTH    CAROLINA.* 

ijEayiyt.       1.  «The  early  attempts*  of  the  English,  under  SKr 

JSSTS£h  Walter  Raleigh,  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  North 

c^wSuTr.  Carolina,  have  already  been  mentioned. •    •About  forty 

seep.'iM.'  years  later,  the  king  of  England  granted^  to  Sir  Robert 

^effR&Jl  Heath  a  large  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  80th 

AMwi     *°^  ®^^  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  was  erected  in- 

t.  wh^  de-*to  a  province  by  the  name  of  Carolina.     'No  settlements, 

^'^^'^^  however,  were  made  under  the  grant,  which,  on  that  ac 

T-  ^^*JJ^  count,  was  afterwards  declared  void. 

^Hnawm      2.  'Between  1640  and   1650  exploring  parties  from 

^EmImEml   Virginia  penetrated  into  Carolina,  and  &om  the  same 

*  NORm  OABOUNA,  ooe  of  the  Soathem  Stotot.  lying  nexfc  mrath  of  VlxgiiiSa,  oontaing 
«B  aiea  of  nearij  60,000  sanne  ndta.  Along  the  wh(»e  oout  \m  a  narrow  ridge  of  send,  sepft- 
nted  from  the  mrinlimdm  aome  plAoes  bj  ottrow,  »nd  in  other  pleoee  by  breed  eounds  end 
beys.  The  ooontry  tat  more  than  dzty  imles  from  chv  ooaat  la  a  low  aaadv  plain,  with  many 
•wampa  and  maMhea,  and  inleta  from  the  sea.  The  natozal  growth  of  tma  region  la  almoal 
oniT-i-nlly  pitch  pine.  AbOTe  the  fklla  of  the  itrera  the  eoontiy  beeomea  uneTen,  and  the 
ioil  BOM  tetile.  In  the  waatam  part  of  the  atate  ia  an  ele?ated  table  land,  and  aeme  laAA 
nngea  of  the  AUoghaniea.  Baek  Jlfinmrmn,  the  hlgheat  point  in  the  United  Statea  eaat  of  the 
Aoclgr  Moooliina,  ia  6476  «wt  hls(h.  The  gold  region  of  North  OaiQttuUet  on  bo«hrfita«r 
<ki  Blae  BIdge,  In  the  8.  WeataiB  pait  «f  (he  atate. 
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aoarce  came  the  finn  emigrants,  who  soon  afUi  settled*    iCfiO. 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan,'  on  the  northern  shore  ot 

Albemarle  Sound.     'In  1668  the  province  of  Carolina  SbS?j3J 
was  granted^  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others,  and  in  •■  "«k™>^- 
ttte  same  year  a  government  under  William  Drummond  i 
waa  establuhnd  over  the  little  settlement  on  the  Chowan,  " 
which,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  one  of  the  . 
propTietors,  was  called  the  Albemarle  County  Colony. 

8.  'Two  years  later,  the  proprietors  having  leftmed  that 
tbe  settlement  was  not  within  the  limits  of  their  charier, 
the  grant  was  extended,*  so  as  to  embrace  tbe  half  of 
Florida  on  the  south,  and,  on  tbe  north,  all  within  the 

freaent  limits  of  North  Carolina,  and  westward  to  tbe   ' 
acifio  Ocean.     The  charter  secured  religious  freedom  »-JW*tt'y 
to  the  people,  and  a  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  colony;    ^^JK^ 
but  granted  to  the  corporation  of  eight,  an  extent  of  pow- 
ers and  privileges,  that  made  it  evident  that  the  formation 
of  an  empire  was  contemplated. 

4.  'Dinring  tbe  same  year  that  the  grant  to  Clarendon  i.  ihmm- 
waa  extendi,   another    colony  was   firmly   established  "aSi^*!? 
within  (be  pretient  limits  of  North  Carolina.     In  1660  or     ""^ 
1661,  a  band  of  adventurers  from  New  England  entered 
Cape  Fear  River,j-  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  and,  a  few  miles  below  Wilmington,f  on  Old 
Town  Creek,^  formed  a  settlement.     The  colony  did  not 
prDq>er.     The  Indians  became  hostile,  end  before  the  au- 
lumn  of  1665,  the  settlement  was  abandoned.     Two  years     1665 
later  a  nnmber  of  planters  from  Barbadoesjj  formed  a  per- 
manent settlement  near  the  neglected  site  of  the  New 
Englaod  colony,  and  a  county  named  Clarendon  was  es- 
tabUsbed,  with  the  same  constitution  and  powers  that  had 
been  granted  to  Albemarle.    'Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  %.amrmn 
choice  of  the  people,  ruled  the  colony  with  prudence  and 
afiecticHi. 


r,_fbnn«4  bj  Ch«  union  oT  NoUai 

K,  Ain  of  tho  CbowvDi 


Mud,  tnujuidtmnQ-llmDUea  below  WUDlggton.    (S»  Uia 

t  V^mititun,  ffi*  prlodfBt  gHpori  in  Nortt  0^oUIll^  li  ilta- 
■M  (a  the  eut  ililo  of  C*m  Feu  Rlier,  moU'-fln  niUei  bam 
Itmvaan,  by  m«  of  Cam  frfl«r,  ■sdlfODiUeAn.E.  frov  QiMTlefl- 
tn.    (Bs>U>pO 

I  OU  nwH  OdEisiinunitreuntlutenteTaCipeFeuBlni 
*HB  lb*  W.  ei^  inUw  bekrw  WUDUaiUo.    |lfaii.} 

I  Bartadoii  la  one  of  Chs  Culbbee  or  mndmid  Iilude,  ud 
tt«  moee  tutrm  of  tlis  Wevt  Tndlifl.  It  li  twou^  vllio  \aaf,  and 
•eaMiaui»of>b«iUllOiqaaninUec,  The Uud mi mnt- 
ai1i7  iaat*  1.  la  lb*  lul  <t  IliirlboroiiA  ta  VOL 
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ANALyais.      5.  'Ab  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  anticipated  the  rapid 
i,Antieip^  growth  of  a  great  and  powerful  people  within  the  limita 
itSSrfuVatA  of  their  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  they  thought  proper 
rrvprmn.  to  establish  a  permanent  form  of  govenmient,  commensu- 
rate, in  dignity,  with  the  vastness  of  their  expectations. 
^Frmmapf  *The  task  of  framing  the  constitution  was  assigned  to  the 
^^SSt*^  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  number,  who  chose  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  John  Locke,  as  his  friend  and  ad- 
viser in  the  work  of  legislation. 
iObjutt^f       6.  'The  object  of  the  proprietors,  as  expressed*   by 
ioS'^  themselves,  was  "  to  make  the  government  of  Carolina 
^o^^jjj^  agree,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  monarchy  of  which  it 
Mamh  li.    ^as  a  part ;  and  to  avoid  erecting  a  numerous  demoo- 
ihioSSatU'  ^^^y"     *-^  constitution  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  arti- 
ttanadoptei  cles,  called  the  '<  Fundamental  Constitutions,"  was  adopted, 
establishing  a  government  to  be  administered  by  lords 
and  noblemen ;  connecting  political  power  with  heredi- 
tary wealth  ;  and  placing  nearly  every  office  in  the  go- 
vernment beyond  the  reach  of  the  people. 
1670.         7.  *The  attempt  to  establish  the  new  form  of  govem- 
^mSu3u£  ment  proved  ine^ectual.     The  former  plain  and  simple 
^^aSSmSr  ^^^^  y^ere  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and 
"'^'      the  magnificent  model  of  government,  widi  its  appenda- 
ges of  royalty,  contrasted  too  ludicrously  with  the  sparse 
population,' and  rude  cabins  of  Carolioa.     After  a  con- 
test of  little   more  than  twenty  yecurs,  the  constitution, 
which  was  never  in  eftectual  operation,  and  which  had 
b-  i«n-      proved  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual  discord,  was  abrogated^ 

by  the  proprietors  themselves. 
^671.         8.   'The  Clarendon  county  colony  had   never  been 
*J2*g5j  very  numerous,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  its  vi- 
l^^Si.  c""ty  offered  little  promise  of  reward  to  new  adventa« 
«drh$uttie-  rers.     In  1671   Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  governor,  was 
"TSiSbn.      transferred*   from  the  colony  to  the  charge  of  another 
5^~-      which  had  recently  been  established*  in  South  Carolina. 
^       Numerous  removals  to  the  southward  greatly  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,   and  nearly  the  whoie 
country  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Clarendon  col< 
ony  was  a  second  time  surrendered  to  the  aborigines  be« 
fore  the  year  1690. 
f.mmmuiom      9.  'Domestic  dissensions  long  retarded  the  prosperity 
wmrttomn^.  of  the  Albemarle,  or  northern  colony.     Disonler  arose 
from  the  attempts  of  the  governors  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment according  to  the  constitution  of  the  proprietors; 
1676.     excessive  taxation,  and  restrictions  upon  t\e  commerce  of 
the  colony,  occasioned  much  discontent ;  while  numerous 
refugees  from  Virginia,  the  actors  in  Bacon's  rebellion* 
fiiends  of  popular  liberty,  bemg   kindly  sheltered  in 
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CSurolioay  gave  enoouragement  to  the  people  to  resist  op-    16T7« 
pression. 


10.  ^The  very  year*  after  the  suppression  of  Baoon's  ..  juMir«i 
rebellion  in  Virginia,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Carolina,  occa-    ^JJ**^, 
siooed  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  agaiost 
a  veaael  from  New  England.     The  people  took  arms  in 
support  of  a  smuggler,  and  imprisoned  the  president  of 
Ihe  oolony  and  six  members  of  his  council.    John  Cul- 
pepper, who  had  recently  fled  from  South  Carolina,  was 
ihe  leader  in  the  insurrection.     'During  several  years,  s.  TrmquiM 
B&cers  chosen  by  the  people  administered  the  govern-  ^  f^tond. 
meat,  and  tranquillity  was  for  a  time  restored.     The  in- 
habitants were  restless  and  turbulent  under  a  government 
imposed  on  them  from  abroad,  but  firm  and  tranquil  when 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

11.  'In  1663  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  proprietors,  ar-     1683. 
-rived  as  governor  of  the  province.     Being  exceedingly  >.  boomm 
avaricious,  he  not  only  plundered  the  colonists,  but  cheat-    dmctmr 
ed  his  proprietary  associates.     He  valued  his  office  only 

as  the  means  of  gaining  wealth,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
favorito  object,  whether  as  judge^  or  executive,  he  was 
ever  open  to  bribery  and  corruption.    ^An  historian  of  4.^toH>f 
North  Carolina  remarks,  that  "the  dark  shades  of  his   *~SS?^ 
character  were  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray  of  virtue." 
The  patience  of  the  inhabitants  being  exhausted  after  BObmrrut 
nearly  six  years  of  oppression,  they  seized  their  governor 
with  the  design  of  sending  him  to  England ;  but,  at  his     168d 
own  request,  he  was  tried  by  the  assembly,  which  ban- 
ished him  from  the  colony. 

12.  *Ludwell,  the  next  governor,  redressed  the  frauds,     1689. 
public  and  private,  which  Sothel  had  committed,  and  re-  '^4S^^ 
stored  order  to  the  oolony.     ^In  1695  Sir  John  Archdale,    Ludwu^ 
another  of  the  proprietors,  a  man  of  much  sagacity  and  ex-   ^  i^^ai, 
emplary  conduct,  arrived  as  governor  of  both  the  Caroli-  ^JjJ^Jgf" 
nad.    'In  1698  the  first  settlements  were  made  on  Pamlico  g.  Ftntrnti^ 
<X6,  Tar*  River.     The  Pamlico  Indians  in  that  vicinity    'KSito? 
had  been  nearly  destroyed,  two  years  previous  by  a  pes-      '^*^ 
tilential  fever ;  while  another  numerous  tribe  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  arms  of  a  more  powerful  nation. 

13.  "The  want  of  harmony,  which  generally  prevailed  •j^JSJJg^ 
between  the  proprietors  and  Uie  people,  did  not  check  the 
increase  of  population.     "In  1707  a  company  of  French  "  -^JJlSi* 
Protestants,  who  had  previously  settled  in  Virginia,  re- 
moved to  Carolina.     Two  years  later,  they  were  followed     1709. 

*  Thr  Bff«r,  In  the  eMtera  p«rt  of  North  Carolina,  flowB  S.E.,  »nd  «nt«ni  Pamlko  BaaatL 
Ik  to  the  priiiflip»l  liTw  o«xt  woth  of  tba  Roanoke.  It  expands  Into  a  wide  eiloary  a  ahort 
dtanoo  below  ttie  Tillage  of  Waahington,  from  which  plaoa  to  FamUeo  Sound*  a  diatansa  «C 
fttty mOea,  it fi oaUedfMieo Btrar 
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Ajuijf 4n  by  a  hundred  German  families  from  the  Rhine,*  who 

■  had  been  driven  in  poverty  from  their  homes,  by  the  de. 
i^PrvvMjt  vastations  of  war,  and  religious  persecution.     ^The  piDpri* 
migrSu:   etors  assigned  to  each  family  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land ;  and  generous  contributions  in  England  furnished 
them  with  provisions  and  implements  of  husbandry,  suffi- 
oiont  for  their  immediate  wants. 
A  chtmgm       14.  *A  great  change  had  &llen  upon  the  numerom 
jSSJmn  IndiMi  tribes  on  the  sea-ooast,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
^^S^hS^  Raleigh's  attempted  settlements.     One  tribe,  which  could 
&i*wim'  ^^^  bring  three  thousand  bowmen  into  the  field,  was  now 
^fii^J^    reduced  to  fifteen  men ;  another  had  entirely  disappeared  ; 
and,  of  the  whole,  but  a  remnant  remained.     After  hav- 
ing  sold  most  of  their  lands,  their  i^servations  had  been 
encroached  upon ; — strong  drink  had  degraded  the  Indians, 
and  crafty  traders  had  impoverished  them  ;  and  they  had 
passed  away  before  the  march  of  civilization,  like  snow 
beneath  a  vertical  sun. 
«.  Tv»canra»     15.  *The  Tuscaroras  and  the  Corees,  being  farther  ia- 
cmi     land,  had  held  little  intercourse  with  the  whites ;  but  they 
had  observed,  with  jealousy  and  fear,  their  growing  pow- 
er, and  the  rapid  advance  of  their  settlements,  and  with 
Indian  secrecy  they  now  plotted  the  extermination  of  the 
1711.     strangers.     *A  surveyor,  who  was  found  upon  their  lands 
\JSXS'Snw!^  ^^  ^^®  chain  and  compass,  was  the  first  victim.*    Licav- 
tauim.     ing  their  fire-arms,  to  avoid  suspicion,  in  small  parties, 
«.sept     acting  in  concert,  they  approached  the  scattered  settle- 
ments along  Roanokef  River  and  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  in 
b.0ets.     one  night,  ^  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  fell  by  the 
hatchet. 
s.  Berviem  of     16.  'Colonel   Barnwell,  with  a  considerable  body  of 

'^\.  Bam-     -  '  ^ 


vSmmSm  friendly  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas,  was  sent  from 
the  hOiam,  ^^^  Carolina  to  the  relief  of  the  settlers,  and  having 


defeated  the  enemy  in  difierent  actions,  he  pursued  them. 

to  their  fortified  town^  which  capitulated,  and  die  Indiana 

•.  Father    ^cre  allowed  to  escape.     *But  in  a  few  days  the  treaty 

^'iS^  ^  was  broken  on  both  sides,  and  the  Indians  renewed  hostil* 

tfuwar.    ities.     At  length  Colonel  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  ar- 

e.  Dee.      rived/  with  forty  white  men  and  eight  hundred  friendly 

1713.     Indians ;  and  in  1713  the  Tuscaroras  were  besieged  in 

e  April  6.    their  fort,§  and  eight  hundred  taken  prisoners/    At  last 


*  The  RMtu.  one  of  the  moet  tmportaQt  riren  in  Europe,  ziaee  in  SwitMcland,  i  ■  ■■ 
Ihroogh  Lake  Oonitanee,  and  after  flowing  N.  end  N.W.  through  Oermenj,  !t  tome  to  the 
west^nd,  throni^  wTenl  eheimelii,  enters  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ooean,  between  lioHei>i 
and  Belgittzn. 

t  Roanoke  Kiver,  finmed  hr  Che  Junction  of  Btannton  and  Dan  Biren,  near  Oie  Mwlh 
boondary  of  Vbginia,  flows  SJB.  through  the  northeeetem  part  of  North  Caralna,  and  enieBi 
the  head  of  Albemarle  Sound. 

)  This  plaoe  was  near  the  RtTer  Neuse,  a  short  dhtanee  abore  Bdenton,  fat  Omwii  Oount^. 

$  This  plaoe  was  In  Oxeene  Oonntgr,  OB  CotttUmta  (or  Ooteehney)  Cxfm,  •  dMit  dlitaint 
thon  its  enlmioe  into  the  Btrer  Neuse. 


jLi  .  watrm  cjisouif a.  ^gg 


te  hostile  part  cf  the  tzibe  mignited  north,  and,  joining    I7is. 
tbeir  kindred  in  New  York,  became  the  sixth  nation  <a 


the  Iioquoia  eonftdesacy.    In  1715  peace  was  concluded*     1715. 
with  the  Corees.  «.  fm».* 

17.  'In  1729,  the  two  Caralinas,  which  had  hitherto     1729. 
been  under  the  soperintendence  of  the  same  board  of  *•  JBvtnt$am 
proprietors,  were  finally  separated;^  and  royal  govern.  "^nJl? 
meiita*  entirely  unconnected,  were  established*  over  them.     ^'  f^- 
^Fvoni  this  time,  until  the  period  immediately  preceding  t-Condokm 
the  Revolution,  few  events  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  ^^fCSfcS* 
mad  laereaeiDg  pnoeperity  of  North  Carolina.    In  1744  ^JSiimtm 
public  attention  was  turned  to  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,   ^Ig!^ 
on  account  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
England  and  Spain.     About  the  time  of  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  colony  received 
large  accessions  to  its  numbers,  by  emigrants  from  Ireland     1754. 
and  Scotland,  and  thus  the  aetdements  were  eztoided  into 
the  interior,  where  the  soil  was  far  more  fertile  than  the 
lands  previously  occupied* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA.*  BuV^st. 

i.  *The  charter  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others,  s.  chaurf 
in  1663,  embraced,  as  has  been  stAted,<i  a  large  extent  of  ^^S^'^^ 
territory,  reaching  from  Vii^nia  to  Florida.     *  After  the     \mq 
estafalidiment  of  a  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  their  4,  7;^  ^i^. 
pitwinoe,  the  proprietors,  early  in  1670,  fitted  out  several  *^ji^fi^ 
ships,  with  emigrants,  for  planting  a  southern  colony,  un-  ^^^^"^ 
der  tJie  direction  of  William  Sayle,  who  had  previously 
explored  the  coast.     The  ships  which  bore  the  emigrants 
entered  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  near  Beaufort,t  whence, 
after  a  short  delay,  they  sailed  into  Ashley:^  River,  on  the 

*  SOUTH  CABOUNA,  one  of  the  Soathflm  States,  ooataliM  aa  area  of  netrlj  88,000  flqnai* 
■Am.  The  eea-  eoairt  ie  boardered  wilh  a  chain  of  fertile  Manda.  2%«  XO10  Onmify.  eztendfaig 
ftem  eii^hty  to  100  milea  from  the  ooaat,  is  corered  with  Ibresta  of  pitch  pine,  oaUea  pine  bar- 
ms, kitenpened  with  ««^**«i»o«  and  fwampa,  which  fonn  excellent  xloe  plantatlona.  Beyond 
fthia,  eartendiog  llify  or  aizty  milea  in  width,  is  the  MiddU  Cbimlry,  eompoaed  of  wunerooi 
ildfM  of  aand  hills,  pmennrlng  an  i^peaiance  which  hae  been  compared  to  the  waves  of  the 
tm  niddealj  arrested  in  their  ooutse.  Beyond  these  aand  hills  oommenees  the  (^iper  Cowttryr. 
wfaieh  is  a  beaotiftil  and  healthy,  and  generaUj  fertile  region,  aboot  800  Ibei  above  the  lerel  of 
tbe  sea.    The  Blue  Bidfe,  a  biaaoh  of  the  AlleghaniBa,  passes  along  the  N.  Westecn  boandary 


t  JB^H/eit,  In  South  OaioUna,  is  sitoMted  on  Port  Bqyal  Island,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Pwt 
Boyal  Blvw,  a  narrow  branoh  of  the  ooean.  It  is  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  and  aboot  tblilar* 
rix  miles,  In  A  direct  Has,  N.&.  from  Savannah.    (See  Hap,  p.  129.)  _ 

t  JL$kl€g  Bhir  ilsoB  aboot  tUrty  miks  N.W.  from  Charleston,  and,  sasilng  along  the  iRiM 
MsoCthsfllly  «nftflnGharb9toaHartKvisT«iiBileifr«at)MOoasa.   (8eslb#»BMlfi«i^. 


•2B0  rOLONlAL  BISTORT.  ftaimU. 

UtALTWo.  aouth  side  of  which  die  Mltlement  of  Old  Chariwton  wn 

coininenced.     The  oolony,  in  honor  of  Sir  Geoi^  C&rto- 

ret,  one  of  the  propri^ora,  was  called  the  Carteret 

CoDHTY  COLOHT. 

1671.         2.  'Early  in  1671  Governor  Sayle  sunk  under  the  dia- 
*«£u?mi'm'  ****•  "^  *  wcidy  climate,  and  the  council  appointed  Joseph 
■■n-       West  to  auooeed  him,  until  they  aboald  learn  the  will  of 
the  proprietors.     In  a  few  months,  Sir  John  Yeamana, 
1.  Oh.      then  governor  of  Clarendon,  was  appointed*  governor  of 
LTtaaiMw  the  southern  colony.      'From  Barbadoes  he  brought  a 
'"JS^iiiL     number  of  African  slaves,  and  South  Candina  was,  from 
the  first,  essentially,  a  planting  state,  with  slave  labor, 
a  mw*-   'Representative  govemmeut  was  early  established"  by  the 
uuwS^  people,  bat  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  govero 
b.  ini-a    nwnt  formed  by  the  proprietors  proved  ineSectual. 
(.  oirMM        9.  'Several  circumstances  ctmtributed  to  promote  the 
jkvuTii  ai  early  settlement  of  South  Carolina.     A  long  and  bloody 
m'^^iii  war  between  two  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  and  a  fat^ 
&^^    epidemic  which  had  recently  prevailed,  had  opened  the 
way  for  the  more  peaceful  occupation  of  the  eountiy  by 
the  English.     The  recent  conquest  of  New  NeUierlancu 
induced  many  of  the  Dutch  to  emigrate,  and  several  ship 
e.  un.      loads  of  them  were  conveyed'  to  Carolina,  by  the  proprie- 
tors,  free  of  expense.     Lands  were  assigned  them  west  of 
the  Ashley  River,  where  they  formed  a  settlement,  which 
was  called  Jamestown.      The  inhabitants  socm  spread 
themselves  through  the  country,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  town  was  deserted.     Their  prosperity  induced  many 
of  their  countrymen  from  Holland  to  follow  them.     A  few 
years  later  a  company  of  French  Protestants,  refugees  from 
d.1*™.      theirown  country,  were  sent*  over  by  theking  of- England. 
It      4.  'The  pleasant  location  of  "  Oyster  Poiat,"  between 
*  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,*  had  early  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  settlers,  and  had  gained  a  few  inhabitants; 
and  in  1690  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  was  laid  there, 
which  was  colled  Charleston. f     It  was  immediately  de- 

•  Ouprr  EJTer  rlana  (bout  Uiirtt-fln   mllH  NJL 
from  CturlsMon,  uid  ptx^g  nJnog  Uh  «Mt  rida  (rf  lh» 

tilj,  Dnlto  with    Ariil.; ' 

Bitrbot.    Wudo  Rim,  i 
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elareilthe  captal  of  the  province,  and  during  the  first    16S0. 
year  thirty  dwellings  were  erected.     ^In  the  same  year 


the  colony  was  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  Indians.  l^wl^'S^ 
Straggling  parties  of  the  Westoes  began  to  plunder  the  ^SSSiSiii? 
plantations,  and  several  Indians  were  shot  by  the  planters. 
War  immediately  broke  out ;  a  price  was  fixed  on  In- 
dian prisoners ;  and  many  of  them  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  sold  for  slaves.     The  following  year*  peace  was     «.  lesi. 
concluded,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  decide 
all  complaints  between  the  c(»itending  parties. 

5.  'In  1684  a  few  families  of  Scotch  emigrants  settled     1684. 
at  Port  Royal ;  but  two  years  later,  the  Spaniards  of  St.  pJ^^^SS, 
Augustine,  claiming  the  territory,  invaded  the  settlement,     1686. 
and  laid  it  waste.     *  About  this  time  the  revocation*^  of  the  a.  Removal  pf 
edict  of  Nantes*  induced  a  large  number  of  French  Pro-    ISSSSft?** 
testants,  generally  called  Huguenots,  to  leave  their  coun-     ^-  ^"^ 
try  and  seek  an  asylum  m  America.     A  few  settled  in 

New  England  ;  others  in  New  York  ;  but  South  Carolina 
became  their  chief  resort.     *Although  they  had  been  in-  J^^^jgJ 
duced,  by  ^e  proprietors,  to  believe  that  the  full  rights  of  ^'^^l^'^^ 
citizenship  would  be  extended  to  them  here,  yet  they  hy  the  Eng- 
were  long  viewed  with  jealousy  and  distrust  by  the  Eng-       ''^ 
lish  settlers,  who  were  desirous  of  driving  them  from  the 
country,  by  enforcing  against  them  the  laws  of  England 
respecting  aliens. 

6.  'The  administration*  of  Governor  Colleton  was  sig-  ^^g^jjjf 
nalized  by  a  continued  series  of  disputes  nith  the  people,    rinroov. 
who,  like  the  settlers  in  North  Carolina,  ref^used  to  sub-  admifSSn- 
mit  to  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  proprie-  ^  ^^^^^ 
tors.     An  attempt  of  the  governor  to  collect  the  rents 
claimed  by  the  proprietors,  finally  drove  the  people  to  open 
rebellion.  They  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  public  rec- 
ords, held  assemblies  in  opposition  to  the  governor,  and  the 
authority  of  the  proprietors,  and  imprisoned  the  secretary  of 

the  province.  At  length  Colleton,  pretending  danger  from 
Indians  or  Spaniards,  called  out  the  militia,  and  pro- 
claimed the  province  under  martial  law.  This  only  ex- 
asperated the  people  the  more,  and  Colleton  was  finally 
impeached  by  the  assembly,  and  banished  from  the  pro- 
vince. 

7.  'During  these  commotions,  Seth  Sothel,  who  had     1690. 
previously  been  banished<>  from  North  Carolina,  arrived  nSSH^uSHi 
in  the  province,  and  assumed  the  government,  with  the  d.  see  r  jss. 


•  Nwte*  is  ft  lane  oommoreSal  dtj  in  ttie  wwt  of  Franee.  on  the  K.  dde  of  the  KiTtt  Ldn, 
fUatj  rmium  fnm  Tie  month.  Ife  wm  in  this  place  that  Henry  IV.  promulgated  the  flanont 
•diet  in  16fiS,  In  Ikfor  of  the  Pmteetaota,  granting  them  the  free  exercise  of  theit  religion.  In 
1685  thli  adkst  was  nttoktd  by  Loula  XIV. ;— «  Tiolent  persecuUon  of  the  Pioteetaafii  tiUtfvid, 
nd  tboosaadf  of  Ihem  fled  frooi  ttia  kingdoin. 
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AiULYfis.  oooaent  of  the  people.     But  his  avarice  led  nim  to  timni. 

'  pie  upon  every  restraint  of  justioe  and  equity  ;  and  after 

two  years  of  tyranny  and  misrule,  he  likewise  was  de- 

.  Ludmw  posed  and  banished  by  the  people.     Philip  Ludwell,  for 

**%IS^  some  time  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  then  sent  to  the 

1692.  southern  province,  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
prietors.  But  the  old  disputes  revived,  and  aiier  a  brie( 
but  turbulent  administration,  he  gladly  withdrew  into 
Virginia. 

1693.  8.  'In  1693,  one  cause  of  discontent  with  thi^  people 
*•  'JSJf  *"  was  removed  by  the  proprietors ;  who  abolished  the  "  Pun- 

damental  Constitution,'^  and*  returned  to  a  more  simple 

».Arck-     and  more  republican  form  of  government.     'But  conten- 

JSS^^m.'  tions  and  disputes  still  continuing,  John  Archdde,  who 

was  a  Quaker,  and  proprietor,  came  over  in  1695 ;  and 

by  a  wise  and  equitable  administration,  did  much  to  allay 

private  animosities,  and  remove  the  causes  of  civil  dis- 

4.  Preneh    cord.    ^Matters  of  general  moment  were  settled  to  the 

rf/ivMi.    satbfaction  of  all,  excepting  the  French  refugees;  and 

such  was  the  antipathy  of  the  English  settlers  against 

these  peaceable,  but  unfortunate  people,  that  Governor 

Archdale  found  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  latter  from  all 

concern  in  the  legislature. 

1696.  9.  ^Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  colony,  soon  after 
*MnS^  the  return  of  Archdale,  all  difficulties  with  the  Huguenots 
g^gcggg  were  amicably  settled.     Their  quiet  and  inoffensive  beha- 
vior, and  their  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  colony,  had 
gradually  removed  the  national  antipathies ;  and  the  gen- 

1697.  eral  assembly  at  length  admitted*  them  to  all  the  rights 
«.  March,    of  citizens  and  freemen.     The  French  and  English  Pro- 
testants of  Carolina  have  ever  since  lived  together  in  har- 

1702.     mony  and  peace.     'In  1702,  immediately  after  the  deda- 
«.  wtarukt  ration*"  of  war,  by  England,  against  France  and  Spain, 
po$edbyt^  Governor  Moore  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  Carolina  an 
'^^^'vnS!^      expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Angus- 
i  *'^'     tine,  in  Florida.     'The  more  considerate  opposed  the  pro- 
Md.     '  ject,  but  a  majority  being  in  favor  of  it,  a  sum  of  about 
nine  thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  the  war,  and  1200 
men  were  raised,  of  whom  half  were  Indians, 
t.  Expedition      10.  B  While  Colonel  Daniel  marched  against  St.  Angus- 
JS^tSimL  tine  by  land,  the  governor  proceeded  with  the  main  £)dy 
by  sea,  and  blocked  up  the  harbor.     The  Spaniards,  tak« 
ng  with  them  all  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  a  large 
supply  of  provisions,  retired  to  their  castle.     As  nothing 
could  be  efiected  against  it,  for  the  want^f  heavy  artil- 
lery, Daniel  was  despatched  to  Jamaica,*  for  cannon,  mor* 

•  AMniM,  OM  of  Cba  WMfe  India  IiUads,  is  100  ndlM  S.  ftom  Cnb*,  and  800  S.V. 
Angwlliie.   ItliofsnoTalfbnn,  andlfftboatlfiOiiillMlimg. 


tuB,  dK).     Duiing  his  abseooe,  two  Spanish  ships  appear-    17#^ 
^  off  the  harbor ;  when  GoTomor  Moore,  abandoning  his  ■ 

flbipfly  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  Carolina.  Colonel  Dan- 
iel, on  his  return,  standing  in  fi>r  the  harbor,  made  a  nar- 
sow  sscape  from  the  enemy. 

11.  *The  hasty  retreat  of  the  governor  was  severely  i.  natiiusut- 
oensuied   by  the  people  of  Carolina.     This  enterprise  ^'^SHiJS^ 
loaded  the  colony  with  a  debt  of  more  than  26,000  dollars, 
lor  the  payment  of  which  bills  of  credit  were  issued ;  the 
first  paper  money  used  in  Carolina.    *An  expedition  which     1703. 
was  soon  after  undertaken*  against  the  Apalaohian  In-  ^JSa^^ 
who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  proved     ^^'^^^ 


onofe  successful.     The  Indian  towns  between  the  rivers 
Altamaha*  and  Savannahf  were  laid  in  ashes;  several 
hundred  Indians  were  taken  prisoners;  and  the  whole     1704. 
province  of  Apalachia  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Eng- 
iiah  government. 

12.  "The  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a.  emuu^ 
Carolina,  had  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  several  of  *'a!u£!if 
the  pieprielois,  and  during  th»  administration  of  Sir  Na-    ^v'^d. 
thaniel  Johnsoou  who  succeeded^  Governor  Moore,  their     b.  itm. 
designs  were  fully  carried  out;  and  not  only  was  the 
Gpisoopal  form  of  worship  established,  as  the  religion  of 
he  pnmnoe,  but  all  dissenters  were  excluded  from  the 
9ok)oial  legislature.    ^The  dissenters  then  carried  their  4.  ^^^eir^n^ 
cease  before  the  English  parliament,  which  declared  that  ^%!!!m» 
the  acts  complained  of  were  repugnant  to  the  laws  of     "*^<^- 
England,  and  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  proprietors. 
*Soaa  after,  the  colonial  assembly  of  Carolina  repealed*     1706. 
the  laws  which  diafiranchised  a  portion  of  the  people ;  but  ^fSS& 
the  Church  of  England  remained  the  established  religion    '^^ 
of  the  province  tmtil  the  Revolution.  e.  not. 

18.  *From  these  domestic  troubles,  a  threatened  inva.  •.  Threatmi§i 
iian  of  the  province  turned  the  attention  of  the  people    ^^^'^^ 
towards  their  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 
'Queen  Anne's  war  still  continued ;  and  Spain,  consider-  '''SespSL^ 
ing  Carolina  as  a  part  of  Florida,  determined  to  assert  her      ^rdt. 
tmht  by  foree  of  arms.     'In  1706,  a  French  and  Spanish    f.  Evmf 
squadron  fiom  Havanna  appeared  before  Charleston ;  but  ted  in  irot. 
tbe  inhabitants,  headed  by  the  governor  and  Colonel  Rhett, 
assembled  in  great  numbers  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 


•  ThtiiiKafnaAa,ftlar8eaiidnaTigftbl0riTerof<H<)iKia,i8fonnedbytheii^ 
«mI  tbe  OemolmB,  after  which  It  flows  S.E.,  apwwds  of  100  milM,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by 
jawnd  oatiets,  dx<y  mUw  B.W.  from  BaTanaah.    MiUcdgeTlUe,  the  capital  of  the  state,  li  n 
the  Occmee,  the  northern  branch.    (See  Map,  291.) 


f  fte  Stgmmmak  Btfir  has  Its  haad  branches  In  N.  Carolina,  and,  nmninff  a  8. 
•MOSS,  tens  ths  booDdaiy  behroen  S.  CaroliDa  and  Georgia.  The  largest  vessels  pass  up  tlw 
iHwr  ftnurtsen  mDes,  and  steamboats  to  Angosta,  120  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from  ths  moolh  if 
Mm  ilYer,  and  more  thsn  AK)  by  the  itver^  course. 
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ANiiMm.  The  enemy  landed  in  sevefal  places,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss.     One  of  the  French  ships  was  taken,  and  the 
invasion,  at  first  so  alarming,  was  repelled  with  little  loss, 
and  little  expense  to  the  colony. 
1715.         14.  ^In  1715  a  general  Indian  war  broke  out,  headed 
^'^d^rnH^  by  the  Yamassees,  and  involving  all  the  Indian  tribes  from 
Cape  Fear  River  to  the  Alabama.     The  Yamassees  had 
previously  shown  great  friendship  to  the  English ;  and 
the  war  commenced*  before  the  latter  were  aware  of  their 
a. April 96.  danger.     The  frontier  settlements  were  desolated;  P(»t 
Royal  was  abandoned ;    Charleston  itself  was  in  dan- 
%.80num  ger;  and  the  colony  seemed  near  its  ruin.    'But  Gov- 
veS^iidoom  cmor  Cravcu,  with  nearly  the  entire  force  of  the  colony, 
fifths  war.  advanced  against  the  enemy,  drave  their  straggling  parties 
before  him,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Salkehatchie*  encoun- 
b  mmj.     tered>*  their  main  body  in  camp,  and  afler  a  bloody  battle 
gained  a  complete  victory.     At  length  the  Yamassees,  be- 
ing  driven  from  their  territory,  retired  to  Florida,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Spaniards. 
.hikmstue       15.  ^The  war  with  the  Yamassees  was  followed,  in 
ToMilwqf  1719,  by  a  domestic  revolution  in  Carolina.     *As  the  pro- 
dtteontenL  prietors  refused  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  war,  and  likewise  enforced  their  land  claims  with  se- 
verity, the  colonists  began  to  look  towards  the  crown  for 
9^RmuU(ff  assistance  and  protection.     *Ailer  much  controversy  and 
veny,      difficulty  with  the  proprietors,  the  assembly  and  the  people 
openly  rebelled  against  their  authority,  and  in  the  name 
e.  Dm.      of  the  king  proclaimed^  James  Moore  governor  of  the 
1720.     province.     The  agent  of  Carolina  obtained,  in  England,  a 
hearing  from  the  fords  of  the  regency,  who  decided  that 
the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their  charter. 
cMototam.       16.  *  While  measures  wero  taken  for  its  abrogation, 
Francis  Nicholson,  who  had  previously  exercised  the  of- 
fice of  governor  in  New  York,  in  Maryland,  in  Virginia, 
d.  Sept     and  in  Nova  Scotia,  now  received^^  a  royal  commission  as 
•.  I7S1.      governor  of  Carolina ;  and,  early  in  the  following  year," 
T.  Arrm%gt-  arrived  in  the  province.     '^The  controversy  with  the  pro- 
"SSTprSnS^  prietors  was  finally  adjusted  in  1729,  when  seven,  out  of 
*^iSXi!^  the  eight,  sold  to  the  king,  for  less  than '80,000  dollars, 
their  claims  to  the  soil  and  rents  in  both  Carolinas ;  and 
all  assigned  to  him  the  powers  of  government  granted 
%.Binuttian  them  by  their  charter.      "Both  Carolinas  then  became 
Hna».      royal  governments,  under  which  they  remained  until  the 
Revolution. 


*  /SMMkateku  ii  tlw  name  gi?i0n  to  the  upper  portkn  of  the  Otnbeliee  Blfer,  (wUeh  Mt 
Map,  p.  1S9.)    Iti  ooane  if  8JB.,  and  it  fa  from  tiranty  to  thirty  mnatfl.  from  the  SvniiBih 
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1.   'At  ibj  time  of  the  surrender*  of  the  Cap  t'  >•  ehar-  i.  mnitittn 
ler  \a  the  cijwn,  the  country  southwest  of  the  S9T'"«iah    SjuS^ 
was  a  wUdenioss,  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  and  clnitned  "'^f^SiJ'   ' 
by  Spain  as  a  part  of  Florida,  and  by  England  as  a  part    ^JJ^ 
of  Carolina.     'Happily  for  the  claims  of  the  latter,  and     ^  1;^,' 
the  security  of  Garoliba,  in  1732  a  number  of  persons  in   JL^'g 
Kngfand,  inlluenced  by  motives  of  patriotism  and  human.       im 
ity,  formed  the  project  of  planting  a  colony  in  the  dispute 
territory. 

a.  'James  Oglethorpe,  a  member  of  the  British  parlin.  xogMtm 
ment,  a  soldier  and  a  loyalist,  but  a  friend  of  the  unfor-  ntvJmi'St- 
tunate,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  opening,  for  the  poor      •'•™- 
of  his  own  country,  and  for  persecuted  Protestoats  of  all 
nations,  an  asylum  in  America,  where  former  poverty 
would  be  no  reproach,  and  where  all  might  worship  with' 
out  fear  of  perseoution.     'The  benevolent  enterprise  met  1. 
with  favor  from  the  king,  who  granted,"  for  twenty-one  ^s 
years,  to  a  corporation,  "  in  trust  for  the  poor,"  the  coun-  ^  '■ 
try  between  the  SaVannah  and  the  Altamaha,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  new  province  was  named 
Georgia. 

8.  'In  November  of  the  same  year,  Oglethorpe,  with  i.  g^-—-- 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants,  embarked"  for  '^^^^^^^ 
America,  and  after  touching'  at  Charleston  and  Port  1733, 
Royal,  on  the  twelfth  of  February  landed  at  Savannah.f  d.ju  m. 
Oti  Yaroacraw  bluff,  a  settlement  was  immediately  com- 
menced, and  the  town,  after  the  Indian  nwne  of  the  river,  tjRj*™^ 
was  called  Savannah.     'After  completing  a  slight  fortifi-  (uiv<r<w- 
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I.  cation  for  the  defence  of  the  settlers,  Oglethorpe  invited 

the  neighboring  Indian  chiefs  to  meet  him  at  Savannah, 

in  order  to  treat  with  them  for  their  lands,  and  establish 
relations  of  Aiendship. 
.  mtiiNM-      4.  'In  June  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  assembled  ; 
*^^^  — kind  feelings  prevailed ;  and  the  English  were  cordially 
welcomed  to  the  country.      An  aged  warrior  presented 
several  bundles  of  skios,  saying  that,  although  tlie  Indiana 
were  poor,  they  gave,  with  a  good  heart,  such  things  aa 
they  possessed.     Another  chief  presented  the  skin  of  a 
buffalo,  painted,  on  the  inside,  with  the  head  and  feathers 
of  an  eagle.     He  said  the  English  were  as  switl  as  the 
eagle,  and  as  strong  as  the  bufialo ;  for  they  flew  over  vast 
seas  i  and  were  so  powerful,  that  nothing  could  withstand 
them.  He  reminded  them  that  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  were 
soft,  and  signified  love ;  that  the  skin  of  the  buffalo  was  warm, 
and  signified  protection  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  Eng. 
lish  would  love  and  protect  the  little  families  of  the  Indians. 
CT*rootor      5.  'The  settlers  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  but  aa 
wum*  most  of  those  who  first  came  over,  were  not  only  poor,  but 
unaccustomed  to  habits  of  industry,  they  were  poorly 
qualified  to  encounter  the  toil  and  hanlships  to  which  their 
t.iTTt<mitf  situation  exposed  them.     'The  liberality  of  the  trustees 
"JSiS!*'    then  invited  emigrants  of  more  enterprising  habits  ;  and 
large  numbers  of  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  accepted 
i.Reguim-    their  proposals.     'The  regulations  of  the  trustees  at  firat 
^riHua.     forbade  the  use  of  negroes, — projiibited  the  importation 
of  rum, — and  interdicted  nil  trade  with  the  Indians,  with- 
out a  special  license.     Slavery  was  declared  to  be  not 
only  immoral,  but  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 
1736.         6.  'Early  in   1736,  Oglethorpe,  who  had  previously 
ii»Jf»rtl  visited  England,  returned*  to  Georgia,  with  a  new  com- 
^J^      psjiy  of  three  hundred  emigrants.     'In  anticipation  of 
1.  F»K  II,    war  between  England  and  Spwn,  he  fortified  his  colony, 
,i„IjS^.  by  erecting  forts  at  Augusta,*  Darien,f  Frederica,{  on 
Cumberland  Island^  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary'B,|| 

M  al  a»_B>TiHuu>h  Mi 
jh  nudy  bluff,  oa  t 

DXHICA-         BlAllB,  CW«lT«  bSkfl 
I  Ardtrira  (■  lUi 
belov  tbt  priihcliMl  moatb  or 
uTlgibl>DliuiD>U.    Thtfon, 

AhidIde  m  turd  mckv  mftas  v 
Bior^beiHD.    (^Mip 
'  "  "■■  ppcHlte  LJw  cDvt,  at  ttu 

I  &.  Jlbry^t  kivrr,  Ibrmiji^  put  of  Lba  boandary  betwHm 
OtBtta  mai  VloriiU,  enUn  cfai  AtluUc,  bgtmoi  OBUbnlul 
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and  even  as  far  as  the  St.  John's,  claiming  for  the  Eng-  ITM, 

Ush,  all  the  territory  north  of  that  river.     *But  the  Spaa*  •  ^^ — 

hsti  authorities  of  St.  Augustine  complained  of  the  near  !g'^<^ 

approach  of  the  English ;  and  their  commissioners,  sent  ^S^SmT 
to  confer  with  Oglethorpe,  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
the  country,  as  far  north  as  St.  Helena  Sound  ;*  and,  in 

case  of  refusal,  threatened  hostilities.    'The  fortress  at  %.howM 

the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  was  abandoned ;  but  that  near  SStaSS- 

the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  was  retained ;  and  this  river  '^ 
afterwards  became  the  southern  boundary  of  Greorgia. 

7.  *Tbe  celebrated  John  Wesley,  founder  of  the  Metho-  i  wwm^ 
dist  church,  had  returned  with  Oglethorpe,  with  the  cha-  ^Jj;^ 
ritable  design  of  rendering  Greorgia  a  religious  colony, 

and  of  converting  the  Indians.     ^Having  become  unpopu-  4.  whtttrm- 
lar  by  his  zeal  and  imprudence,  he  was  indicted  for  exer-  m^^ 
cising  unwarranted  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and,  after  a  mT rSm 
residence  of  two  years  in  the  colony,  he  returned  to  Eng* 
Iwd,  where  he  was  long  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
usefulness.      *Soon   after  his  return  the   Rev.  George  s.  VMt^ 
Whitefield,  another  and  more  distinguished  Methodist,  '•'^''^^'^ 
visited*  Georgia,  with  the  design  of  establishing  an  orphan  «.  m«7.  itsb. 
asylum  on  lands  obtained  from  the  trustees  lor  that  pur- 
pose.    The  plan  but  partially  succeeded  during  his  life- 
time, and  was  abandoned  after  his  death. ^  b.  in  iim 

8.  *To  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  impending  con-  «.  preparm- 
test  with  Spain,  Oglethorpe  again  visited*  England,  where  '^^^ 
he  received**  a  commission  as  brigadier-general,  with  a  vm-vt. 
command  extending  over  South  Carolina,  and,  after  an  1737. 
absence  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  returned*  to  *' *^^' 
Georgia,  bringing  with  him  a  regiment  of  600  men,  for 

the  defence  of  the  southern  frontiers.     'In  the  latter  part  7.  Deoan- 

of  1739,   England  declared'   war  against  Spain ;    and  *^JSS' 

Oglethorpe  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against  St.  ^SS^SSvL 

Augustine.     In  May  of  the  following  year,'  he  entered  t  not.  s. 

Florida  with  a  select  force  of  four  hundred  men  from  his  '  1740. 
regiment,  some  Carolina  troops,   and  a  large  body  of 
friendly  Indians. 

9.  "A  Spanish  fort,  twenty-five  miles  from  St.  Angus-  e  aremn 
line,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance ; — another,  within  taMnr  tiu 
tu'o  miles,  was  abandoned ;  but  a  summons  for  the  mx'  SSSmt  at, 
render  of  llie  town  was  answered  by  a  bold  defiance.     For  ^^"^^^^ 
a  time  the  Spaniards  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  by 

ships  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  but  at  length 
several  Spanish  galleys  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  block- 
ading squadron,  and  brought  a  reenforcement  and  supplies 


•  A.  .BUma/SbifiufiitheentTaiioetotheCSualMheeRiTer.    IlifOMtliof 84  B«lflB»UUM 
tA  alMut  fifty  mllM  NJB.  ftom  fliiimixiah.    (Sm  Diap,  p.  129.) 
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AjuLTSiB.  to  the  garrison.     All  hopes  of  speedily  reducing  the  plaoit 

"~~~"'  were  now  lost ; — sickness  began  to  prevail  among  the 

^  ^^'     troops ;  and  Oglethorpe,  with  sorrow  and  regret,  returned* 

to  Georgia. 

1742.         10.  ^Two  years  later,  the  Spaniards,  in  return,  made 

*iw£?^  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Greorgia.     In  July,  a  fleet 

O'orgia.     of  thirty-six  sail  from  Havanna  and  St.  Augustine,  bearing 

more  than  three  thousand  troops,  entered  the  harbor  of 

b. July  18.    St.  Simon's;*  landed >>  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a 

little  above  the  town  of  the  same  name ;  and  erected  a 

t.  Mwementt  battery  of  twenty  guns.     'General  Oglethorpe,  who  was 

tj&%%g  then  on  the  island  with  a  force  of  less  than  eight  hundred 

JJJJJtf^  men,   exclusive    of   Indians,    withdrew    to    Frederica; 

*"*"^-      anxiously    awaiting    an    expected   reenfbrcement    from 

Carolina.     A  party  of  the  enemy,  having  advanced  within 

two  miles  of  the  town,  was  driven  back  with  loss ;  another 

party  of  three  hundred,  coming  to  their  assistance,  was 

e.  July  18.    ambuscaded, «  and  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  slain  or 

taken  prisoners. 
^Attadcm       11.  'Oglethorpe  next  resolved  to  attack,  by  night,  one 
^eimp^   of  the  Spanish  camps ;  but  a  French  soldier  deserted, 
J*^^,     and  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  design  was  defeated.     *Ap- 
aT^mUvS  prehensive  that  the  enemy  would  now  discover  his  weak- 
i^m^mv-   ness,  he  devised  an  expedient  for  destroying  the  credit  of 
any  information  that  might  be  given.     He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  deserter,  requesting  that  he  would  urge  the  Span- 
iards to  an  immediate  attack,  or,  if  he  should  not  succeed 
in  this,  that  he  would  induce  them  to  remain  on  the  island 
three  days  longer,  for  in  that  time  several  British  ships, 
and  a  reenfbrcement,  were  expected  from  Carolina.     He 
also  dropped  some  hints  of  an  expected  attack  on  St.  Au- 
gustine by  a  British  fleet.     This  letter  he  bribed  a  Spanish 
prisoner  to  deliver  to  the  deserter,  but,  as  was  expected, 
it  was  given  to  the  Spanish  commander. 
%,Thtrtniu      12.  *The  deserter  was  immediately  arrested  as  a  spy, 
4  tktapian.  jjy^  ^g  letter  sorely  perplexed  the  Spanish  officers,  some 
of  whom  believed  it  was  intended  as  a  deception,  while 
others,  regarding  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  it  as 
highly  probable,  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  St.  Augus- 
tine,  advised   an   immediate  return  of   the   expedition, 
fimoe^  'Fortunately,  while  they  were  consulting,  there  appeared, 
*^*«Jitt"   ^^  9on™6  distance  on  the  coast,  three  small  vessels,  which 
were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  British  fleet  mentioned  in 


•  St.  SEmon'i  Island  Oes  ionth  of  the  prindpal  ohannel  of  the  AltamshA.    It  Is  twel^  ndlM 
In  length,  And  firom  two  to  fire  in  width.    The  harbor  of  St  Simon'i  ii  at  the  sontitMrn  puini 
•f  the  Island,  before  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  eig^t  miles  below  Frederioa.    AtS# 
flbiiion*f  flMre  ww  also  m  tmall  Ibrt.    The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  separated  trcm.  Urn 
■utalAOi  bj  •  aBaU  creek,  and  is  called  LUtU  Si.  Simon's.    (See  Map,  p.  2&.) 
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Ae  letter.    'It  was  now  determined  to  attaoK  Oglethorpe    I7M* 
jd  Fiedenca,  befere  ibe  expected  reenforcement  should 

Minve.  (ftm  to  uit4bk 

18.  •While  advancing  for  this  porpose,  they  fell  into  fj^!^ 
an  aBobusoade,*  at  a  place  since  ealiea  **  Bloody  Mar^/'  ^J^^T^ 
where  they  were  so  wai'mly  received  that  they  retreated   «.  jd^M. 
with  precipitation — abandoned  their  works,  and  hastily 
retired  to  their  shipping  ;  leaving  a  quantity  of  guns  and 
ammunition  behittd  them.     *On  ttieir  way  south  they  s.  orA«r<to- 
made  an  attack^  on  Fort  William,*  but  were  repulsed;    fc*5XM 
and  two  galleys  were  disabled  and  abandoned.     ^The  4.  Treatment 
Spaniards  were  deeply  mortified  at  the  resnlt  of  the  expe-  ^SSiSr^' 
dition  ;  and  the  commander  of  the  troops,  on  his  return  to     •«""^«^- 
Havanna,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and,  in  disgrace, 
dismissed  from  the  service. 

14.  *Soon  after  these  events,  Oglethorpe  returned  to     1743. 
England,  never  to  revisit  the  colony  which,  after  ten  years  J^}%^ 
of  di^nterested  toil,  he  had  planted,  defended,  and  now      iwn. 
left,  in  tranquillity.     'Hitherto,  the  people  had  been  under  •.  chmv  in 
a  kind  of  military  rule ;  but  now  a  civil  government  was  *^£2?^ 
estabhshed,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  president 

and  council,  who  were  required  to  govern  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  trustees. 

15.  'Yet  the  colony  did  not  prosper,  and  most  of  the  7.  cendnum 
settlers  still  remained  in  poverty,  with  scarcely  tho  hope  ^^  *'*^'^* 
of  better  days.     Under  the  restrictions  of  the  trustees, 
agriculture  had    not    flourished  ;    and    commerce    had 
scarcely  been  thought  of.     *The  people  complained  that,  «.  ompMtm 
as  they  were  poor,  the  want  of  a  free  title  to  their  lands   ^^ 
almost  wholly  deprived  them  of  credit ;  they  wished  that 
the  unjust  rule  of  descent,  which  gave  their  property  to 
the  eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  children, 
should  be  changed  for  one  more  equitable  ;  but,   more 
than  all,  they  complained  that  they  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  slave  labor,  and  requested  that  the  same  encourage- 
ments should  be  given  to  them  as  were  given  to  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors  in  Carolina. 

16.  *The  regulations  of  the  trustees  began  to  be  evaded,     ii  um 
and  the  laws  against  slavery  were  not  rigidly  enforced.  '«^jt 
At  first,  slaves  from  Carolina  were  hired  for  short  periods ;       **' 
then  for  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life ;  and  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  negro  paid  in  advance ;  and,  finally, 
slavers  from   Africa  sailed  directly  to  Savannah ;  and 
Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became  a  planting  state,  with  slave 
labor. 


agutnttf^M* 
etBtt- 


•  F^ft  WUkamynmthe  name  of  the  tat  at  the  wmifaem  eztzemlty  of  Oumberluid Idaiid 
alM  ft  tet,  caUed  Fnt  AMdrew^  at  tbe  northern  eztcemitj  of  the  ialand. 
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AmiiMS.      17.  *Iii  1752,  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  wearied  vith 

"TZTT      complaints  against  the  system  of  goyemment  whioh  thej 

.  ^  f^f^^  had  established,  and  finding  that  &e  province  languished 

*r'FijTf"^  under  their  care,  resignech  their  charter  to  the  king ; 

mu  «»Av.    and  the  proyinoe  was  formed^  into  a  royal  goyemment. 

■^jvhr^L    trj^^  people  were  then  &yored  with  the  same  liberties 

KiMmi  and  priyileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  proyinces  of  Ca- 

IPSmU^  rolina ;  but  it  w^s  not  until  the  close  of  the  French  and 

Indian  war,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Fioridas  to  England, 

by  which  security  was  given  to  the  frontiers,  that  the 

oqIout  faenn  to  wwaimft  a  flourishinff  *^»"*'H*^**fc- 


■UM  <«  ODiui  worn.    (Be*  pif*  m.) 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN   WAR 


I  Gmieiafthe  TTnr,  md  ewnfj  «/1754,— /J.  1TS5.-  Expediitons  of  DMlam^ 
Mtncbtn,  Braddtck,  BhirUy,  and  Johnson.— Ill  \1Mx  Ddnyi ;  "<  c*"*-- 
Jjant  of  Onetgo  i  Indian  IncHrsimu, — IV.  17J37:  Deiigns  agauut 
LniOarg,  and  Loti  of  Fori  Wm.  Hmry.—  V.  17SB  :  Stdueliott  ef 
Lanabrng  i  Abtrertmbi^t  Diftat ;  Tht  Inking  of  Fgrti  fVmtaiat 
and  Du  IJMane.—  VI.  17S9  to  1763 :  Ticonderoga  and  Cremn  Point 
Abandoned;  Niarara  Takes;  Conqaeil  of  QutUe,—0/ all  Ccuf 
Mia;   War  mlh  the  CllerokeeJ  :  Peace  of  n63. 

1.   Causes  op  the  Wab,  and   Events  of   1754, —  '*T^*'*' 
'Thus  iar  aeparate  Bccounts  of  the  earlr  American  ool-  t  wAyi^*- 
eoi«B  have  b^n  given,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  that  ^uwrn^S 
unity  of  narration  which  seemed  best  adapted  to  render    '^^ 
pmninent  the  distinctive  features  which  marked  the  set-      *'""■ 
tlement  and  progreaa  of  each.     'But  as  we  have  arrived    >  '^'SS^ 
at  a  period  when  the  several  colonies  have  become  firmly  m4%rvaM 
estaUiahed,  and  when  their  individual  histories  become      "*'™- 
le«  eveutful,  and  less  interesting,  their  general  history 
will  now  be  taken  up,  and  continued  in  those  more  i""-  ^ -^ 
poTtint  events  which  subsequently  affected  all  the  colonies.  tMt%^nt 
^ThiM  period  is  distinguished  by  the  final  struggle  for  do-    «■««*& 
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ASf^ynm  minion  in  America,  between  the  rivid^pcnrfin  of  Praaoa 

and  England. 

i.PTOTioMf       2.  ^Those  preyiaus  wars  between  the  two  oountrios, 

mIvm  which  had  ao  often  embroiled  their  traoaatlantic  colonies, 

teiS^    had  chiefly  arisen   from  disputes  of  European  origin; 

and  the  events  which  occurred  in  America,  were  regained 

as  of  secondary  importcuxce  to  those  which,  in  a  greater 

measure,  affected  the  influence  of  the  rival  powers  in  the 

9.  wua  M  afiairs  of  Europe.     'But  the  growing  importance  of  the 

^JnShSSm  American  possessions  of  the  two  countries,  occasioning 

^^^'       dilutes  about  territories  tenfold  more  extensive  than  either 

possessed  in  Europe,  at  length  became  the  sole  cause  of 

involving  them  in  another  contest,  more  important  to 

America  than  any  preceding  one,  and  whidi  is  commonly 

known  as  the  French  and  Indian  war, 

s.  whtuwm      3.  *The  English,  by  virtue  of  the  early  discovery  by 

^'JiS^SISu*  the  Cabots,  claimed  the  whole  seacoast  from  Newfound- 

Utf  aSmST  ^^^^  ^  Florida ;  and  by  numerous  grants  of  territory,  be- 

^^^'^       fore  the  French  had  established  any  settlements  in  the 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  they  had  extended  their  claims 

4.  v^m     westward  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean.     *The  French,  on  the 

^ff^^    contrary,  founded  their  claims  upon  the  actual  occupation 

^*"5S^***^  and  exploration  of  the  country,     •Besides  their  settlements 

6.  Hotojiar   in  New  France,  or  Canada,  and  Acadia,  they  had  long 

^S£^A^  occupied  Detroit,*  had  explored  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 


sippi, and  formed  settlements  at  Kaskaskiaf  and  Vin- 
cennes,j:,  and  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

•  Ewanfy      4.  *  According  to  the  French  claims,  their  northern  pos- 
**JS!!II*  sessions  of  New  France  and  Acadia  embraced,  within  their 
southern  limits,  the  half  of  New  YorisL,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  New  England ;  while  their  weetem  possessions, 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  were  held  to  embrace  the 
entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams, 
r^pjja^ig-   ^For  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  claims  to  these  ex- 
Zend  u.     tensive  territories,  and  confining  the  English  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  French  w«e  busily  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  chain  of  forts,  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes  an&  the  Mississippi,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf 

8  hmneiiau  ©^  Mexico. 

^nSoS^      5.  "A  royal  grant*  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the 
a.  174*.      Ohio§  River,  to  a  company  of  merchants,  called  the  Ohio 


•  Dttr^U,    (8M]iap,p.448.) 

t  Kaskaskiay  in  tbe  fouthwestern  part  of  the  steto  «f  IHinoli,  is  rifeaated  en  tb»  W.  iMt  « 
TTMikiiiHii  RitOT,  aeTOQ  mll«8  abore  its  Junction  with  ttie  Missigiippi. 

t  fineennts  is  in  the  aouthwestem  part  of  IndiaoA,  uid  is  sltoated  on  Uio  S.  >»«»v  of  tlv 
WalMSh  JUtbt,  100  miles,  by  the  river's  coqim,  abore  its  entrsaoe  into  the  Ohio. 

4  The  Okie  River  is  fbrmed  by  the  confluence  of  the  ADeghany  from  the  IT.,  end  Hb 
MonoBjiheto  from  the  8.,  «t  PttMburg,  In  the  m-etem  part  of  Pum^lTUilR.    Fiom  PMshwqi 
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moaxp&ny^  gave  the  French  the  first  apprehension  that  the    IT^S. 

Bnfflish'were  designing  to  deprive  them  of  their  western 

txmSe  with  the  Inddans,  and  cut  off  their  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  ^While  the  company  rFbM 
were  anrvcying  these  lands,  with  the  view  of  settlement,  "^ffSSSJt 
three  Britiah  traders  were  seized*  by  a  party  of  French  ■•  *'"•• 
■nd  Ittdiniig,  and  conveyed  to  a  French  fort  at  Presque 
Jde.*  The  Twightwees,  a  tribe  of  Indians  friendly  to 
the  Bngtieh,  resenting  the  violence  done  to  their  allies, 
■eiaed  several  French  traders,  and  sent  them  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

6.  'The  French  soon  after  besan  the  erection  of  forts    2.  Remo»- 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  which  called  forth  serious  complaints  ^Sm! 
from  the  Ohio  Company.     As  the  territory  in  dispute  was  wSS**** 
within  the  original  charter  limits  of  Virginia,  Robert  Din- 
widdie,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony,  deemed  it  his 

duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  commandant  of  the 
western  posts,  against  his  proceedings,  and  demand  a 
withdrawal  of  his  troops.  "The  person  employed  to  con-  a.  oeorf 
vey  a  letter  to  the  French  commandant  was  Greorge  *'^***^'*^ 
WashingtMi,  an  enterprising  and  public^pirited  young 
man,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  who  thus  early  en- 
gaged in  the  public  service,  and  who  afterwards  became 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 

7.  *The  service  to  which  Washington  was  thus  called,  J^^^JSJn 
was  both  difficult  and  dangerous ;  as  half  of  his  route,  of  w^— w^«griy 
Ibixr  hundred  miles,  lay  through  a  trackless  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  Indian  tribes,  whose  feelings  were  hostile  to 

the  English.     ^Departing,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  from      t.  Bit 
WOliamsburg,'!'  then  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province,    ^•""••'* 
on  the  4th  of  December  he  reached  a  French  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek,:^  from  which  he  was  conducted 
lo  another  fort  higher  up  the  stream,  where  he  found  the 
French  commandant,  M.  De  St.  Pierre,**  who  entertained  b  proooan- 
him  with  great  politeness,  and  gave  him  a  written  answer 
to  (Sovemor  Dinwiddle's  letter. 


a«  ffBoena  eovrw  of  the  riTer  is  S.W.  to  tlie  Mloiflripia,  a  distance  of  960  mlks  bj  ttM 
ilff«^  \nt  fmXj  aboat  ttO  la  a  dtoset  Hue.  It  sepaprates  tba  states  of  Vtagbda  and  Kentaeky  on 
Ilia  S.,  ftam  Ohio,  Tndtona,  and  lllinoU  on  the  N^  and  drafais  a  vaUey  containing  moxe  than 
900,000  square  mfles.  The  only  considerable  lldls  in  the  lirer  are  at  LonisriUe,  where  tha 
iMtcr  descends  tiMBty-tiro  and  a  half  ftat  in  two  miles,  aioond  whfch  has  been  completed  a 
eanal  that  admits  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamboats. 

*  /Ve99if«  ble  (ahnost  an  island  as  its  name  implies,)  is  a  small  pentnsola  on  the  southern 
ihon  of  Lake  Srie,  at  the  northwestern  eztremi^  of  Pennsylrania.  The  place  nlbrred  to  in 
history  as  Presque  Isle  is  the  present  Tillage  of  ErU^  which  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
^mj  Ibnned  between  Presque  Isle  and  the  mainland. 

t  WUKamsburg  is  situated  on  elerated  ground  between  Jamea  and  York  Biven,  a  Asw  miles 
ViX.  from  Jamestown.  It  is  the  seat  of  William  and  Uaiy  College,  ibonded  in  1608.  (Set 
Map,  p.  136.) 

t  Fttneh  O'tek,  called  by  the  French  Aux  Bantftt  (0  Buff,)  tntext  AUeghany  Blrer  frcm  the 
Mat|  in  the  present  county  of  Venango,  sixty -flte  miks  N.  ttom  Pittsburg.  The  Vrench  ibrt, 
Jrilsd  rcwmgo,  wm  on  the  site  of  the  pxeieni  Tillsge  of  Fiaaklin,  tfao  capitis  ot  Y^bmb^ 
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8.  ^Having  secretly  taken  the  dimensioiui  of  the  ftn^ 
and  made  all  possible  observations,  he  set  out*  on  his  retnni. 
^^^ij^^^^f^  At  one  time  he  providentially  escaped  being  murdered  by 
ramm.     a  party  of  hostile  Indians ;  one  of  whom,  at  a  short  dis- 
•-o^^'   tance,  fired  upon  him,  but  fortunately  missed  him.     At 
another  time,  while  crossing  a  river  on  a  raft,  he  was 
throwD  from  it  by  the  floating  ioe ;  and,  afler  a  narrow 
1754.     escape  from  drowning,  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  intense 
*ih»p!Su^  severity  of  the  cold.    'On  his  arrival*^  at  Williamsbuig, 
eamnumdtr.  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre  was  found  to  contain  a  refusal  to 
b.  jao.  M.    withdraw  his  troops ;  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  governor-general 
of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  he  should  obey. 
I.  Mmmm       9.  'The  hostile  desiirns  of  the  French  beins  appaieiit 

that  tuMfM      jft  ^^  » 

toteMin    from  the  reply  of  St.  Pierre,  the  governor  of  Viiginia 

eonwffiiifioi.  Q^^g  imm€>diate  preparationato  resist  their  encroachments. 

The  Ohio  Company  sent  out  a  party  of  thirty  m«i  to  erect 

a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany*  and  Mononga- 

hela  ;f  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  placed  under  the 

command  of  Washington,  marched  into  the  disputed  terri- 

4vT^«^to  tory.     ^The  men  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  had 

men.  '  scarccly  commenced  their  fort,  when  they  were  driven* 

/p!m»  mmI  ^^^  ^^^  ground  by  the  French,  who  completed  the  works, 

du-Kane.    and  named  the  place  Fort  du  Quesne.^ 
jmSniui'i      ^^'  ^"^^  advance  party  under  Jumonville,  which  had 
party,      been  sent  out  to  intercept  the  approach  of  WaahingtoQ« 
e.  HayflB.    was  surprised*  in  the  night ;  and  all  but  one  were  either 
J^;^^^^'^  killed  or  taken  prisoners.     'Afler  erecting  a  small  fort, 
wmMit^tom.  which  he  namea  Fort  Necessity,:^  and  being  joined  by 
some  additional  troops  from  New  York  and  Carolina, 
Washington  proceeded  with  four  hundred  men  towards 
Fort  du  Quesne,  when,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  a  large 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  under  th6  command  of  M. 
t  vaieim.   de  Villiers,'  he  returned  to  Fort  Necessity,  where  he  was 
ff.  Juift.    soon  after  attacked'  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  ene- 
my.    After  an  obstinate  resistance  of  ten  hours,  Wash- 
h.  July  4.    ington  agreed  to  a  capitulation,^  which  allowed  him  the 

honorable  terms  of  retiring  unmolested  to  Virginia. 

^'^Snt^       11.  ^It  having  been  seen  by  England,  that  war  with 

frtttd.      France  would  be  inevitable,  the  colonies  had  been  advised 

to  unite  upon  some  plan  of  union  for  the  fi«neral  defence. 

«r  AUmy.   'A  convention  had  likewise  been  proposed  to  be  held  at 


*  TIm  An$ghtmy  Rher  xImi  in  th«  nortbem  part  of  PenntylTanlA,  and  mm,  lint  W.W 
Into  Naw  Tcnk,  and  than,  taming  to  the  S.W.,  again  anten  PenniylTani&y  «nd  at  Httibvis 
■nitaa  irith  the  MonongahaU  to  ftnrm  the  Ohio. 

t  The  MonongaJula  rises  bv  nomeroiu  bnuiohea  In  Hie  northweetem  pact  of  Tfaglaia,  mo^ 
Wnning  north  enters  Pennsyrrania,  and  unites  with  th/s  Alli^hany  at  Pittsburg. 

tTbB  Twalns  of  Fort  NeetstUy  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  national  twi  ftom  GaalMciiai 
l»  wbMUiig,  in  the  fOOtheaMum  part  of  Fajette  Ooontj,  Penniylrania. 
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Albaiiy,  in  June,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the   IY54, 
Six  Nations,  and  securing  their  friendship.      ^After  a 


treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Indians,  ue  convention  ^iSZmST 
took  up  the  subject  of  the  proposed  union ;  and,  oa  the 
fourth  of  July,  the  very  day  of  the  surrender  of  Fort' 
Necessity,  adopted  a  plan  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  a  delegate  fiom  Pennsylvania. 

12.  'This  plan  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  general  »-iy^gj* 
government  in  the  colonies,  to  be  administerea  by  a  pnfmd. 
govemor-general  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  council 
choeen  by  the  several  colonial  legislatures;  having  the 
power  to  levy  troops,  declare  war,  raise  money,  make 
peace,  regulate  the  Indian  trade,  and  concert  aU  other 
measures  necessary  for  the  general  safdty.  The  governor- 
general  was  to  have  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  and  all  laws  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  for 
ratification. 

13.  "This  plan,  although  approved  by  all  the  delegates  $.  way  try 
present,  except  those  from  Connecticut,  who  objected  to    '^**' 
the  negative  voice  of  the  governor-general,  shared  the 
singular  fate  of  being  rejected,  both  by  the  colonial  as- 
semblies,  and  by  the  British  government :  by  the  former, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the  re 
presentative  of  the  king ;  and  by  the  latter,  because  it 

was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.    ^As  no  plan  of  union  could  be  devised,  ^SSmST 
acceptable  to  both  parties,  it  was  determined  to  cany  on     «n*M<. 
the  war  with  British  troops,  aided  by  such  forces  as  the 
colonial  assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish. 

II.  1755:  Expeditions  OP  MoNCKTON,  Braddock,  Shir*     1755. 
LET,  AND  Sir  William  Johnson. — 1.  •Early  in  1755,  Gen-  Jjgji^ 
eral  Braddock  arrived*  from  Ireland,  with  two  regiments    CtaiSr. 
of  British  troops,  and  with  the  authority  of  commander-in<   mSSS! 
chief  of  the  British  aud  colonial  forces.     'At  a  convention     ••  rtb. 
of  the  colonial  governors,  assembled  at  his  request  in  Yir-  JJmSw  nh 
ginia,  three  expeditions  were  resolved  upcxi ;  one  against  MiM't^poM- 
the  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be  led  by  General  Brad- 
dock  himself;  a  second  against  Niagara,  and  a  third  aeainst 
Crown  Point,  a  French  post  on  the  western  shore  of  Liake 
Ghamplain. 

2  *While  preparations  were  making  for  these  expedi-  t. 
tions,  an  enterprise,  that  had  been  previously  determined 
upon,  was  prosecuted  with  success  in  another  Quarter. 
About  the  last  of  May,  Colonel  Monckton  sailea^  from  ■.  mv 
Boston,  wiVn  three  thousand  troops,  against  the  French 
settlements  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  were 
considered  as  enoroaohmentB  upon  the  English  piQvince 
of  Nova  Scotia. 
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iHtLTBia.      3.  ^LamUng  at  Fort  Lawrence,*  on  the  eastern  riioro 
i.M^natw  of  Chignecto,f  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Puody,  a  Fretiob 
^^JJJJ^    block-bouso  was  carried*  by  assault,  and  Fort  Beausejour^ 
■  jiuw  t.    surreodered,*  after  an  iavestmeat  of  four  days.    The  nanu 
'Jed'tolT-   ^'^  '''®  ''*'*  *""  ^^^  "hangad  to  Cumberland.     Fort  Gas. 
liioor.      pereau/  on  Bay  Verte,'  or  Green  Bay4  waa  next  taken  ; 
i^tmumi  ^"^  '^^  ''"^  '^  ^^  ^^^  Brunswiok  coast  wore  abandon- 
«u-p>-iv    ed.     In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  governor  of 
**  Nova  Scotia,  the  plantations  of  the  French  settlers  were 
laid  waste ;  and  several  thousands  of  the  hapless  fugitives, 
ardently  attached  to  their  mother  country,  and  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  were  driven 
m  board  the  British  shipping,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
ttt»p.ta.  and  dispersed,  in  poverty,  through  the  English  colonies.' 
1,  Ttinxpt-       4.  'The  expedition  i^ainst  the  French  on  the  (ttio  was 
^SSS.  ■  considerably  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  wagons  and  provisions  ;  but,  on  the  tenth  of  June, 
General  Braddock  set  out  from  Fort  Cumberland,^  with  a 
force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  composed  of 
a  Bb  MoreA  British   regulars  and    provincials.     'Apprehending  that 
jkwrn^.an>i  p^^  j^  Quesne  might  be  reenforoed,   he  hastened    his 
march   with  a  select  corps  of  1300  men;  leaving  Col. 
Dunbar  to  follow  in  the  rear  with  the  other  tnx^  and  Hie 
heavy  baggage. 
4-nta (HIM      ^-  'Neglecting  the    proper   nieasures    necessary    for 
"iitinSf  guarding  against  a  surprise,  and  too  confident  in  his  own 
views  to  receive  the  advioe  of  Washington,  who  acted  aa 
his  aid,  and  who  requested  to  lead  the  provinoiala  in  ad- 
vance, Braddock  continued  to  press  forward,  heedless  of 
danger,  until  he  had  arrived  within  nine  or  ten  miles  of 
L^tfw   Fort  du  Quesne.     'While  marching  in  apparent  seouritj, 
*J^^^    his  advanced  guard  of  regulars,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
f,3^t,     ant-cotonel  Gage,  was  fired  upon'  by  an  unseen  enemy  ; 
and,  unused  to  Indian  warfare,  was  thrown  into  disorder ; 
and  falling  back  on  the  main  body,  a  general  confusion 
^^^^^^^     ensued. 
i^tMMc.        6.  'General  Braddock,  vainly  endeavoring  to  rally  his 
OMteHto."  troops  on  the  spot  where  they  were  first  attacked,  after 

•  Fat  ImmUtlta  ih  U^i. 

1   (Mgnnu  Bus  it  tiM  nnrOwRi,  or  nBrthwtgn  m 

oruHBuorFBiidT.  (U>i>'> 

I  B.J  Tmt,  or  Gram  Bos,  1 
Ununbgrlind  BtnJt ;  t  itndC  w'. 
nud*!  IbIu 

f  Fart  Oimlnrlaiid  *h  on  Km  all*  of  Uw  mmmt 
Tung*  orcaoUTlaQd,  ihlibl>iUuH«laiilka)I.  lUi 
of  Oh  POtaiDK  Bint,  In  Uivjrlud  u  the  moath  it 
Wiri  IAhIl  n«  Onuliarlud,  10  Ifai^Kl  IM4 
■Uob  ptoeMdi  V.  to  Otdo,  &e.,  wimmf  IHO. 
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hkTmg  bad  three  hofeea  killed  undw  him,  and  afWr  seeing  irStt> 

every  mounted  ofiioer  fall,  except  Washington,  w«a  him- • 

aelf  mortally  wounded,  when  hi^  troops  fied  in  dismay  and 

confusion.     'The  cool  bravery  of  the  Virginia  provincials,  i,  wjuimmi 

who  formed  under  the  oommond  of  Washington,  covered  JMnnui 

the  retreat  of  the  regulars,  and  eared  the  army  from  total  ™™«'**- 

destructioi.     'In  this  disastrous  defeat  more  than  two-  i-Mjiy 

thirds  of  all  the  officers,  and  nearly  half  tbe  privates,  wera  mmntt. 
either  lulled  or  wounded. 

7.  'No  pursuit  was  made  by  the  enemy,  to  wbtm  Uis  a  tm  »■ 
sncoees  waa  whdly  unexpected ;  yet  so  great  was  the  "** 
panic  communicated  io  Colonel  Dunbar's  tro^M,  that  they 
likewise  fled  with  precipitation,  and  made  no  pause  UQtu 

they  feuad  themselves  siieltered  by  the  walls  oi  Fort  Cum- 
berlaud.     *Sooa  afler,  Colonel  Dunbar,  leaving  at  Cumber-  4.  mphMm 
land  a  few  provincial  troc^,  but  insufficient  to  protect  the  «|££^^^ 
frontiers,  retired*  with  the  rest  of  the  anny  to  Philadelphia.    ^^J?*'^ 

8.  'The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  intrusted  to  •v^Mikm 
Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts ;  on  whom  the  00m-  "'511^ 
numd  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  had  devolved,  after  the 

death  of  General  Braddock.  The  ibrc^  designed  ior  this- 
eDterprise  were  to  assemble  at  Oswego,''  whence  they  were  k  H.  p.  m. 
to  proceed  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.* 
The  main  body  of  the  troops,  however,  did  not  arrive  until 
the  last  of  August;  and  then  a  succeasloD  of  western 
winds  and  rain,  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  camp, 
and  the  desertion  of  the  Indian  allies,  rendered  it  unod. 
visablc  to  proceed;  and  most  of  the  forces  were  with' 
drawn.*  The  erection  of  two  new  forts  had  been  00^-  ■.oitM. 
menoed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  and  suitable  garri- 
sons were  lefl  to  defend  them. 

9.  The  sxpediUoa  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  ^3^^, 
lo  General  Johnson,  ai^rwards  Sir  William  Johnson,  a  ^»« 
member  of  the  council  of  New  York.  In  June  and  July,  cremeama, 
about  60O0  troops,  under  General  Lyman,  were  assembled  S^m^^if 
at  the  carrying  place  between  Hudson  River  and  Lake  ^^!'^nt. 
George,*  where  they  constructed  a  fort  which  „^^  j,  ^^^  •■oim. 
they  named  Port  Lyman,  but  which  was  after-  e> 

wards  called   Port   Bdward.f     'In  the   latter 
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i]iAL«B  p«t  of  August  GeB^ral  Johnson  arrived;  and,  taking 
'  Arrimaimd  ^  ooBimand,  moYod  forward  with  the  main  body  ot  his 
pneaeiingt  forces  to  the  head  of  Lake  George ;  where  he  learned,* 
t!  SBptT  ^y  ^  scouts,  that  nearly  two  thousand  French  and  In. 
h.n.p.mL  dians  were  on  their  march  from  Crown  Point,^  with  the 

intention  of  attacking  Fort  Edward. 
&  yrrmirTfr      10.  'The  enemy,   under  the  command  of  the  BaroD 
K'tiwim-  ^*®^*"/  approaching  by  the  way  of  Wood  Creek,*  had 
«Mi.oe-«i-ko.  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Edward ;  when  the  com- 
4.2f.j^sN.  |||3i|(j[er^  2it  tiiQ  request  of  his  Indian  allies,  who  stood  in 
great  dread  of  the  English  cannon,  suddenly  changed  hia 
route,  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  camp  of  Johnson, 
t.  Dti&ek-    *In  the  meantime,  Johnson  had  sent  out  a  party  of  a  thou- 
jgSSSnSn.  8<^<i  provincials  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Williams ; 
***'  *^'    and  two  hundred  Indians  under  the  command  of  Hend* 
ricks,  a  Mohawk  sachem ;  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the   return  of  the  enemy,  whether  they  succeeded,  or 
failed,  in  their  designs  against  Fort  Edward. 
4.fkM^       II*  ^Unfortunately,  the  English,  being  drawn  into  an 
*fUjJJJ^    ambuscade,*  wero  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and 
•.  S0pt  t.    driven  back  with  a  severo  loss.     Among  the  killed  were 
Colonel  Williams  and  the  chieftain  Hendricks.     The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  also  considerable ;  and  kmongthe  slain 
I  PrMarw  was  St.  Pierre,  who  commanded  the  Indians.     *The*firing 
^SSld^Z  heing  heard  in  the  camp  of  Johnson,  and  its  near  approach 
convincing  him  of  the  repulse  of  Williams,  he  rapidly 
constructed  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees,  and  mounted 
several  cannon,  which,  two  days  before,  he  had  fortu- 
nately received  from  Fort  Edward. 
%.Attmitm      12*  *The  fugitives  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  camp, 
MiM^p.    when  the  enemy  appeared   and  commenced  a  spirited 
attack  ;  but  the  unexpected  reception  which  the  English 
cannon  gave  them,  considerably  cooled  their  ardor.     The 
Canadian  militia  and  the   Indians  soon   fled ;   and  the 
French  troops,  after  ccmtinuing  the  contest  several  hours, 
VSSiy   retired  in  cQsorder.     'Dieskau  was  found  wounded  and 
^'"^''^"'     alone,  leaning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree.     While  feel- 
ing for  his  watch,  in  order  to  surrender  it,  an  English 
soldier,  thinking  he  was  searching  for  a  pistol,  fired  upon 
him,  and  inflicted   a  wound   which  caused   his  death, 
t.  wkai  mm-  'After  the  repulse  of  the  French,  a  detachment  from  Port 
^!ffS^ifl!r  Edward  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  completed  their  defeat. 
•H^HnLr  •     ^^'  *^°'  ^®  purpose  of  securing  the  country  from  the 
frpoM^^  incursions  of  the  enemy,  General  Johnson  erected  a  fort 
at  Ins  place  of  encampment,  which  he  named  Fort  WH. 
liam  Henry.*    Learning  that  the  French  were  strengtlv 
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eoiiig  tbeir  works  at  Crown  Point,  and  likewise  that  s    ITU. 
large  putjr  had  taken  poaseasioD  of,  and  were  fortifying  ' 

Timnaeroga  ;*  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  no  farther 
adruwe;  uul,  late  in  the  seascHi — after  leavins  sufficient 
garrisons  at  Porta  William  Henry  and  Edward,  he  retired*     ».  dm. 
to  Albany,  whence  he  dispersed  the  remainder  of  his  aimy 
to  their  respective  provinces. 

III.  1756;  DcLAYs;  Loss o? Oswseo :  IifCUR Incue-  '"^J^f"*' 
noira. — I.  'The  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1756,  which     175s. 
bad  been  agreed  upon  in  a  council  of  tiie  colonial  ^vei^    1  pumif 
Dors  held  at  Albany,  early  in  the  season,  was  sinulor  to  fJSft'^nk 
that  of  the   preceding  year ;  having  for  its  object  the 
reduction  of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  du  Quesne. 
*Lord  Loudon  was  appointed  by  tlie  king  commander.in- 1  wmjmj 
chief  of  his  forces  in  America,  and  also  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but,  being  unable  to  deport  immediately,  General 
Abercrombie  was  ordered  to  precede  him,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  until  his  arrival.     "Thus  far,  hos-    >D(^*a 
tilities  had  been  carried  on  without  any  fbrmal  declaration  •*""''•*■ 
of  war ;  but,  in  May  of  this  year,  war  was  declared''  by    k.  mv.  it. 
Great  Bntam   against  France,  and,  soon  af^r,'  by  the    e-jHsa 
latter  power  against  Great  Britain. 

2.  *In  June,  General  Abercrombie  arrived,  with  several  iJSSrSt 
regiments,  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  where  the  provincial  MtmJM 
troops  were  assembled  ;  but  deeming  the  forces  under  his 
oonunand  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
p«ign,  be  thought  it  prudent  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
£ul  of  Loudon.  This  occasioned  a  delay  until  the  latter 
part  of  July ;  and  even  afler  the  arrival  of  the  earl,  no 
measures  of  importance  were  taken.  The  French,  in  ~ 
the  mean  time,  profiting  by  the  delays  of  the  English, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  moke  an  attack  upon  Oswego.f 

8.  'Early  in  August,  the  Marquis  Montcalm,  who  had  *^ 
Micceeded  die  Baico  Dieskau  in  the  chief  command  of  the  ■ 
French  forces  in  Canada,  cro^d  Lake  Ontario  with  more 
than  five  thousand  men,  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians  ; 
and,  with  more  than  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  commenced'    *■  *«■ " 
the  siege  of  Fort  Ontario,  on  the  east  side  of  Oswego 

OMHll,  Ib  Wum  OooBlT-    IBar  Ow  ttiit  na 
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ahaltbis   River.*    After  an  obstinate,  but  abort  defenoa,  this  fert 
"'^ — ~  was  abandoned,* — ^the  garrison  safely  retiring  to  tb»  oki 


fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
i-awrmisr     4.  'On  the  fi)urteenth,  the  English,  numbering  unly 
MdftawM?'  1400  men,  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a 
^bS^LH*  capitulation ;  by  which  they  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.     Several  vessels  in  the  harbor,  tpgethei 
with  a  large  amount  of  military  stores,  oonsistLDg  of  small 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  134  pieces  of  canaon, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Montcalm,  after  deiiK^- 
ishing  the  forts,  returned  to  Canada. 
iLifMiiMii^      5.  'After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  the  Indians  on  the 
^Thlmtmi  western  frontiers,  incited  by  the  French,  renewed  their 
Snntkn.    depredations,  and  killed,  or  carried  into  captivity,  more  than 
•.  Cat  Arm-  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.     'In  August  of  this  year, 
'SSSfof?'  Colonel   Armstrong,  with  a  party  of  nearly  SOO  men, 
marched  against  Sittaning,f  their  principal  town,  on  the 
b.  sepLSL    Alleghany  Kiver.     The  Indians,  although  surprised,^  de- 
fendol  themselves  with  great  bravery  ;  refusing  quarter 
when  it  was  offered  them.     Their  principal  cMe&  were 
killed,  their  town  was  destroyed,  and  eleven  prisoners 
were  recovered.     The  English  suffered  but  little  in  this 
expedition.     Among  their  wounded  was  Captain  Mercer, 
afterwards  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
4.  iuti«if<ir  ^These  were  the  principal  events  of  this  year ;  and  not 
SmtpSSn.  ^^3  o^  ^®  important  objects  of  the  campaign  was  either 

accomplished  or  attempted. 

1757.         IV.  1757 :  Designs  against  Louisburg,  and  Loss  of 

^iiJ^S?  ^^^^  William  Henry. — 1.  'The  plan  of  the  campaign 

t.  oit/aer  ^  ^^  1757,  was  limited,  by  the  commander-in-chief,  to  an 

**^?5w?**  attempt  upon  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg.     'With 

«  pnpn  the  reduction  of  this  post  in  view,  Lord  Loudon  sailed* 

u!Snwu&,  from  New  York,  in  June,  with  6000  regular  troops,  and 

fi.  June  so.    Qji  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  arrived  at  Hidi&s, 

where  he  was  reenforced  by  a  powerful  naval  armament 

commanded  by  Admiral  Holboum,  and  a  land  force  of 

jtlmiBmT  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  England.     '^Soon  after,  information  was 

d.  Ave-  4-    received,**  that  a  French  fleet,  larger  than  that  of  the 

English,  had  already  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg, 

and  that  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  more  than  6000  men. 

The  expedition  was,  therefore,  necessarily  abandoned. 

The  admiral  proceeded  to  cruise  off  Louisburg,  and  Lord 

•.  Mm-  81.   Loudon  returned*  to  New  York. 


*  OnMgo  lUoer  is  foimad  by  the  Jnnotioii  of  BeaiMa  anil  Oneld*  Rlfvn.  *Dm  fatmmt  If 
tfc»ciUto»of  OuMndriga,  Crooked,  Sanact,  Cyngi,  Owneo,  and  aitenoMiM  UMm  \  and  tbe 
totter  of  OneldA  Leke. 

t  XSttamingj  Che  oonn^  sest  of  Axmetrong  Ooan^,  FetutfylTania,  is  built  on  Oie  iHe  of  iiha- 
dd  Indiea  Town.   It  is  on  the  B.  ride  <v  AHegnwy  Bi>er,  aboot  fin^  uDee  NX  tnm 
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2*  *While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  French    1757. 
commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm,  having  collected  his 


forces  at  Ticonderoga,  advanced  with  an  army  of  9000  ^g^^fmSu- 
men,  2000  of  wnom  were  savages,  and  laid  siege*  to  Fort  JJJSi  «f^ 
William  Henry.  ^    *The  garrison  of  the  fort  consisted  of    a-  Aug.  a. 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  ^'^sr?!*^' 
Colonel  Monro ;  and,  for  the  &rther  security  pf  the  place,  *J?5jS;J^ 
Colonel  Webb  wa3  rtationed  at  Fort  Edward,  only  fifteen  Fori^wuuam 
miles  distant,  with  an  army  of  4000  men.    During  six       ''^' 
days,  the  garrison  maintained  an    obstinate    defence ; 
anxiously  awaiting  a  reenforcement  from  Fort  Edward; 
until,  receiying  positive  information  that  no  relief  would 
be  attempted,  and  their  ammunition  beginning  to  &il  them, 
they  surrendered^  the  place  by  capitulation.  e.  A«t-  •• 

3.  'Honorable  terms  were  granted  the  garrison  '^on    t.Term 
account  of  their  honorable  defence,"  as  the  capitulation  '^ISSfSolt^ 
itself  expressed ;  and  they  were  to  march  out  with  their 
arms,  and  retire  in  safety  under  an  escort  to  Fort  Ekiward. 
^The  c<4>itulation,  however,  was  shamefully  broken  by  the  4.  Tfiseapt- 
Indians  attached  to  MontcaJm's  party  ;  who  fell  upon  the     S^^StafT 
Bullish  as  they  were  leaving  the  fort;  plundered  them  of 
their  baggage,  and  butchered  many  of  them  in  cold  blood. 
'The  otherwise  &Lir  fame  of  Montcalm  has  been  tarnished  ^jgJSf^Jg^^ 
by  this  unfortunate  affair ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  and  ontMtoeeu- 
his  officeiB  used  their  utmost  endeavors,  except  firing  upon 
the  Indians,  to  stop  the  butchery. 

V.  1756 :  Reduction  of  Loxjisbubg  ;  Absbcsombie  .s     1758. 
Defeat;   the  taking  of  Forts  Frontenac  and  Du   W^*** 
QuESNS. — 1.  'The  result  of  the  two  preceding  campaigns  «.  Rentit  </ 
was  exceedingly  humiliating  to  England,  in  view  of  the  for-  'ti^Sn^ 
midable  preparatbns  that  had  been  made  for  carrying  on  the     f'^^- 
war ;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  the  ministry 
and  their  measures,  that  a  change  was  found  necessary. 
*A  new  administration  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  7.  ^^Ajmj^L 
was  placed  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham ;  Lord  '*«'>'*'«'^ 
Loudon  was  recalled;  additional  forces  were  raised  in 
America ;  and  a  large  naval  armament,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand additional  troops,  were   promised   from  England. 
"Three  expeditions  were  planned :  one  against  Louisburg,    s.  ^^f^p^^ 
another  against  the  French  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  a   ^^Sl 
third  against  Fort  du  Quesne. 

2.  *£arly  in  the  season.  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at   •.  ^Jj^jo- 
Halifax,  whence  he  sailed,  on  the  28th  of  May,  with  a  ^SuSSl^ 
fleet  of  nearly  forty  armed  vessels,  together  wifli  twelve 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  General  Amherst, 
for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg. ">     On  the  second  of  June,  d.  seeNeii 
the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay  ;  and  on  the  8th  the    ^,m^ 
iroops  efiected  a  landing,  with  little  loss;   when  the 
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ANALYSIS.  French  called  in  their  outposts,  and  dismantled  the  107a. 

battery. 

LProgrmtf     8.  'Soon  after,  General  Wolfe,  passing*  around  the 

%,?SJi«!^  Northeast  Harbor,  erected  a  battery  at  the  Nortfi  Cape, 

^mu,    ^^^  ^^®  light-house,  from  which  the  island  battery  was 

b.  j«M».    silenced  :^  three  French  ships  were  burned*  in  the  harbor; 

e.  July  81.    and  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  greatly  injured. 

At  length,  all  the  shipping  being  destroyed,  and  the  batte. 
ries  from  the  land  side  having  made  several  breaches  in 
the  wiEdls,  near  the  last  of  July  the  city  and  island,  toge- 

d.  July  «.    ther  with  St.  John's,*  were  surrendered'  by  capitulation. 
t.Aberenm-     4.  'During  these  6 vents,  Grcueral  A bererombio,  on  whom 
^*^'tSn!'^  the  command  in  chief  had  devolved  on  the  recall  of  Lord 

e.  sm  Note  Loudon,  was  advancing  against  Tioonderoga.*    "On  the 
and  Map,    g^j^  ^^  j^jy^  ^^  embarked  on  Lake  Geoi^e,  with  more 

■•^wjjy  ^^^  15,000  men,  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.    On 
tkm,  <*ndn-  the  following  morning,  the  troops  landed  near  the  northern 
jint  Stadb.  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  commenced  their  march  through 
a  thick  wood  towards  the  fort,  then  defended  by  about  four 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  Mont- 
calm.    Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  without 
proper  guides,  the  troops  became  bewildered;  and  the 
centre  column,  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  falling  in 
with  an  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  Lord  Howe  him- 
self was  killed ;  but  after  a  warm  contest,  the  enemy 
f.  July.*,    were  repulsed.^ 
4.  THe^ifhet      5.  ^After  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  who  was  a  highly 
mwJfdiith.  valuable  offiter,  and  the  soul  of  the  expedition,  the  ardor 
of  the  troops  greatly  abated  ;  and  disorder  and  confusion 
^PttrfteMterv  prevailed.     *Mo8t  of  the  army  fell  back  to  the  landing- 
^oMMfc.      place,  but  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  again  advanced 
in  full  force  to  attack  the  fort ;  the  general  being  assured, 
by  his  chief  engineer,  that  the  intrenchments  were  unfin- 
ished, and  might  be  attempted  with  good  prospects  of  suc- 
cess.    Unexpectedly,  the  breastwork  was  found  to  be  of 
great  strength,  and  covered  with  felled  trees,  with  their 
branches  pointing  outwards ;  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
trepidity  of  the  troops,  after  a  contest  of  nearly  four  hours, 

f .  Mr  8L     they  were  repulsed'  with  great  slaughter ;  leaving  nearly 

two  thousand  of  their  number  kill^  or  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle. 
•JBgjawjj      6.  •After  this  repulse,  the  army  retired  to  the  head*  of 
IRSSmm.   Lake  George,  whence  at  the  solicitation  of  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  an  expedition  of  three  thousand  men,  under  the 

•  SI.  Johd  f,  or  Pnn/u  Bdward*s  Island,  is  an  Idand  of  rery  irregular  aluae,  abool  180 
iqOm  long ;  lyug  wwt  of  Qape  Breton,  and  north  of  Nora  Sootia,  from  which  it  Is  aapanfeMt 
bj  Northumberland  Strait.  The  French  called  the  island  St,  John's ;  Imt  in  1799  ttie  m^Uk 
ebanged  ita'name  to  IMncs  Edward.    (See  Hlflt  of  Prinot  Sdmurd,  p.  668.) 
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ooBunand  of  that  officer,  was  sent  against  Fort  Fiontenac,*   ITM* 
€3n  the  western  shore  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  place  - 
which  had  long  been  the  chief  resort  for  the  traders  of 
^he  Indian  naticHis  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  Bradstreet  crossed  the 
lake,  landed*  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  without  opposition,    ».  ▲«•.«. 
and,  in  two  days,  compelled  that  important  fortress  to  sur- 
lender.  *>    The  Fort  was  destroyed,  and  nine  armed  vessels,   b.  ▲«.  ir. 
flizty  cannon,  and  a  lar^e  quantity  of  military  stores  and 
goods,  designed  fiur  the  Lidian  trade,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ei^lish. 

7.  *The  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne  was  in- 1.  stpennom 
trusted  to  Gceneral  Forbes,  who  set  out  irom  Philadelphia  TKoSitm! 
early  in  July,  at  the  head  of  9000  men. .  An  advanced 
party  under  Major  Grant  was  attacked  near  the  fort,  and 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men ;  but,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  army  advanced,  the  JPrench,  being  de* 
sorted  by  their  Indian  allies,  abandoned*  the  place,  and  es-    a.  vm.  m. 
caped  in  boats  down  the  Ohio.    Quiet  posession  was  then 
taken*  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  repaii^d  and  garrisoned,   a  not.  ab. 
and,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  named  PiUslna^.\    'The  west-    KlJ^ 
em  Indians  soon  after  came  in  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  English.     'Notwithstanding  the  defeat  s.  Renot^ 

O  O  fjb^  Anna* 

of  Abercrombie,  the  events  of  the  year  had  weakened  paigm^vniL 
the  French  power  in  America ;  and  the  campaign  closed 
with  honor  to  England  and  her  colonies. 

VI.  1759  TO  1763 ;  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point     1759. 
abandqnbd;  Niagara  taken;  Conquest  of  Quebec, —  SflHSSii' 
or  ALL  Canada  ;  War  with  the  Cherokees  ;  Peace  of     vMoa.    ' 
1763. — 1.  ^The  high  reputation  which  General  Amherst  i-BonorvAa- 
had  acquired  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  had  gained  him  a    'aSSiSi 
vote  of  thanks  from  parliament,  and  had  procured  for  him    ^>»^»»nt' 
the   appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
North  America,  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 
vast  and  daring  project  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  no  less 
than  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada  in  a  single  campaign. 

2.  'For  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  weakening  the  f  Ptwt^^j^ 
power  of  the  French,  General  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  **T!S[!*  ^ 
uncoomion  merit,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
lay  siege  to  Quebec  :  Greneral  Amherst  was  to  carry  Ti- 
conderoga and  Crown  Point ;  and  then,  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  to  unite  with  the 
Ibrces  of  General  Wolfe ;  while  a  third  army,  afler  the 

•  T]»  vfflage  of  Klngiton,  In  Canada,  now  oooapi«t  tho  atto  of  Old  Fort  FrontenM. 

t  PittM^urg,  now  %  flooriihlng  eitjr,  Is  situated  on  a  beaatiftd  plain,  at  th«  JnnettoB  of  iSbm 
UlaShany  and  tho  Bfanoooabola,  In  the  weatom  part  of  Pennsylrania.  There  are  aevanl 
teMng  TfllaffH  in  tbo  Tlidbity,  wfaleh  should  be  zegaxded  as  saborbs  of  Pitttbnxs,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whieh  la  AUtghtaif  C»y,  on  the  N.W.  aide  of  the  AUeghanj  BiTtr. 
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raihictioa  uf  Nikgua,  was  to  procaea  oows  the  bke  tat 
river  uaiast  Hootre&l. 

3.  'In  the  proaecutioa  of  the  raterprise  whieh  had  beea 
intnisted  to  nun.  General  Arahent  arrived*  before  Tioon- 
darc^*  in  the  latter  part  of  Jitlf ,  vitb  an  army  of  little 
more  than  11,000  men.  While  preparing  Bar  a  gsoeral 
attack,  the  French  abandoned*  their  lines,  and  wUfadrew 
to  the  fbrt ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  aboDdoned''  this  also,  a&a 
having  partially  denwlished  it,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point.* 

4.  'Pursuing  his  succeaaes,  GSeneral  Amherst  advanced 
towards  thia  latter  post ;  hut  on  hia  approach,  the  garriaoo 

"  retired^  to  the  lale  of  AazNoix*m  the  rivwSloTel.*    After 

having  constructed  several  small  veasela,  and  acquired  a 

-  naval  superiority  on  the  lake,  the  whole  army  en^aiked^ 

in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  but  a  succeeaioa  of  atomu,  and 

the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  finally  oomp^ed  a  re< 

turn'  to  Crown  P^nt,  where  the  troops  went  intd  wiatei 

quarters. 

r       5.  'General  Prideaiu,'  to  whom  was  given  the  ocnn. 

■  mand  of  the  expedition  against  Niagara,  proceeded  by  the 

way  of  Schenectady  and  Oawego ;  and  on  the  sixUi  of 

'  July  landed  near  the  ibrt  without  opposition.     Soon  after 

the  commencement  of  the  siege,  the  general  was  killed 

through  the  carelessness  of  a  gunner,  by  tha  bursting  of  a 

ocdiom,  when  the   command  devolved   on   Sir  WUliam 

Johnson.     As  twelve  hundred  French  and  Indians,  from 

the  southern  French  forla,  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of 

the  place,  they  were  met  and  routed*  with  great  loss ; 

.  when  the  garrison,  despairing  of  asistance,  subnittedi  to 

terms  of  capitulation.     The  surrender  of  this  important 

post  effectually  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada 

and  Louiainaa. 

6.  'While  these  events  were 

transpiring.  General  Wolfe  was 

s    prosecuting  the  more   important 

part  of  the  campaign,  the  siege 

of  Quebf^c.j-     Having  embarked 


BlHuUd  on  ths  N.W.  lUa  of  tlw  Khv  St. 
.wnucp,  DD  m  kiftr  promtmloiT  fbnud  bj 
u  riiw  Knd  tho  St.  Ohirlu.  the  dly  eon- 
III  oT  Uw  Cpper  lod  tha  Liimr  town  i  Iba 
* mw  mip  of  IihHI,  »hoUr  Ite 

--  "■-  — — •»  (dfii  ui  ih* 
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sboQl  8000  men  at  Louisburg,  under  conyoy  of  a  fleet  of    ITM* 

22  ships  of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and 

small  armed  vessels,  eommanded  by  Admirals  Saunders  tJ^^^fofn. 
and  Holmes ;  he  safely  landed*  the  army,  near  the  end  of  J^^m  St^ 
June,  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  a  few  miles  below  Quebec.   «.  June  97. 
*The  French  forces,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand  b/SS^ff^ 
men,  occupied  the  city,  and  a  strong  camp  on  the  northern     /xreac 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  between  the  rivers  St.  Charles 
and  Montmorenoi.* 

7.  'General  Wolfe  took  possessbn^  of  Point  Levi,«  JJ**  JST 
where  he  erected  batteries  which  destroyed  the  Lower  woifBoSop' 
Town,  but  did  little  injury  to  the  defences  of  the  city.     He  b.  june  so. 
soon  after  crossed  the  north  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  o-  ^^^J^ 
and  encamped*'  his  army  near  the  enemy's  lefl,  the  river   d.  jW  io. 
Montmorenci  lying  between  them.     'Convinced,  however,    8  Darmg 
of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  place  unless  he  could  nSS'^led 
erect  bakeries  nearer  the  city  than  Point  Levi,  he  soon  de- 
cided on  more  daring  measures.     He  resolved  to  cross  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Montmorenci,  with  different  divisions, 
at  the  siunne  time,  and  storm  the  intrenchments  of  the 
French  camp. 

8.  *For  this  purpose,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  boats  ^^^ 
o{  the  Heet,  ^led  with  grenadiers,  and  with  troops  from 
Point  Levi,  under  the  command  of  General  Monckton, 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  after  considerable  delay 

by  grounding  on  the  ledge  of  rocks,  efiected  a  landing  a     i^n. 
little  above  the  Montmorenci ;  while  Grenerals  Townahend 
and  Murray,  fording  that  stream  at  low  water,  near  its 
mouth,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops  already 
landed.     *But  as  the  granadiers  rushed  impetuously  for-  s.B^puut  qf 
ward  without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  to  support      JSSH^ 
them,  they  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  behind  a  redoubt  which  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned.    'Here  they  were  detained  a  while  by  a  thunder  «.  wtuu  com- 
storm,  still  exposed  to  a  galling  fire ;  when  night  ap-  ^^SStu,and 
pipcMshing,  and  the  tide  setting  in,  a  retreat  was  ordered.  ^iSuSt»i^ 
This  unfortunate  attempt  was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  500  men. 

9.  ^The  bodily  fatigues  which  General  Wolfe  had  en-  ''.^^^J^^ 
duredy   together  with  his  recent  disappointment,  acting       '    ^'^ 
upon  a  frame  naturally  delicate,  threw  him  into  a  violent 

fever ;  and,  for  a  time,  rendered  him  incapable  of  taking 


■n  exttnfive  tract  of  ocmntcy.  The  fbrtlfleafcionB  of  the  Upper  Town,  exteodiog  jmlAj  Mxitmt 
tiM  i»ntniml»,  incfcMe  »  dronit  of  aboat  two  miles  and  thxee-quartera.  The  PUnns  o/Abrdham. 
Immediately  westward,  and  in  ttont  of  the  Ibrtiflcations,  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  800 
fcetf  and  are  exceedingly  difBenlt  of  access  flrom  the  rirer.    (fifap.) 

•  Tho  Biver  Monemorenei  enten  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  N.,  ahout  sermi  miles  below 
Qtfeebec.    The  Ihlls  in  this  Titer,  near  its  mouth,  are  justly  celebrated  for  thedr  beantX*    Thit 
dflBoends  2i0  Ibet  in  one  unbroken  sheet  of  foam.    (Map,  p.  280.) 
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AiuLTSU.  tiie  field  in  person.     *He  therefore  called  a  oonncO  of  Us 

1  pumnMst  ofi^c^'s,  and,  requesting  theiradvioe,  proposed  a  second 


attack  on  the  French  lines.     They  were  of  opinion,  how- 
ever,  that  this  was  inexpedient,  but  proposed  that  the 
army  should  attempt  a  point  above  Quebec,  where  they 
might  gain  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  city.     The 
pkm  being  approved,  preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  carry  it  into  execution, 
t.  Aetomt  <if     10.  *The  camp  at  Montmorenci  being  broken  up,  the 
"^tiSstaT  troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  to  Point  Levi ;  and, 
'^^f^    sooa  after,  to  some  distance  above  the  city ;  while  Mont- 
calm's attention  was  still  engaged  with  the  apparent  de- 
sign of  a  second  attack  upon  his  camp.     All  things  being 
in  readiness,  during  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September, 
the  troops  in  boats  silently  fell  down  the  stream;  and, 
landing  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  asc^ded  the 
precipice,— dispersed  a  few  Canadians  and  Indians ;  and, 
when  morning  dawned,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on 
the  plains  of  Abraham. 
I.  FroeteA-       11  'Moutcalm,  surprised  at  this  unexpected  event,  and 
•"y^f*^"  perceiving  that,  unless  the  Englbh  could  be  driven  from 
their  position,  Quebec  was  lost,  immediately  crossed  the 
St.  Charles  with  his  whole  army,  and  advanced  to  the 
«.  nmmtunk,  attack.      ^About  nine  in  the  morning  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  and  Canadians,  advancing  in  front,  and  screened 
a.  9miL  IS.   by  surrounding  thickets,  began  the  battle  ;*  but  the  Eng- 
lish reserved  their  fire  for  the  main  body  of  the  French, 
then  rapidly  advancing;  and,  when  at  the  distance  of 
forty  yards,  opened  upon  them  with  such  effect  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  recoil  with  confusion. 
s.  omum'       12.  *Early  in  the  battle  General  Wolfe  received  two 
^SaSm^SS  wounds  in   quick  succession,  which  he  concealed,  but, 
^JlUfS^,    while  pressing  forward  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast.     Colonel 
Monckton,  the  second  officer  in  rank,  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  his  side,  when  the  command  devolved  on 
Creneral  Townshend.     The  French  general,  Montcalm, 
likewise  fell ;  and  his  second  in  command  was  mortally 
wounded.     General  Wolfe  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  be  informed  that  he  had  gained 
the  victory. 
t.  TMHUh       13*  'Conveyed  to  the  rear,  and  supported  by  a  few  at- 
••^JSJ**^  tendants,  while  the  agonies  of  death  were  upon  him  he 
heard  the  distant  cry,  "  They  run,  they  run."     Raising 
his  drooping  head,  the  dying  hero  anxiously  asked,  *<  W)m 
run  ?"     Being  informed  that  it  was  the  French,  "  Then,' 
said  he,  <<  I  die  contented,"   and   immediately  expired. 
Montcalm  lived  to  be  carried  into  the  city.     When  in 
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Aniiecl  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  ^*  Sotnuch  the  hotter/     ITM. 

he  replied,  **I  shall  not  then  live  to  witness  the  surrender • 

of  Quebec." 

14.  *Five  days  after  tlie  battle  the  city  surrendered^*  i-SwrrMdit 
and  received  an  English  garrison,  thus  leaving  Montreal  |^  g^^  X 
the  only  place  of  importance  to  the  French,  in  Canada. 

Yet  in  the  following  spring  the  French  attempted  the     1760. 
iBcovery  of  Quebec ;  and,  after  a  bloody  battle  fought^  ••  JttemMu 
three  miles  above  the  city,  drove  the  English  to  their  forti-  "^TSc. 
fications,  from  which  they  were  relieved  only  by  the  arri-    *■  ^^^ 
val*  of  an  English  squadron  with  reenforcements.  o.  Ubj  m. 

15.  'During  the  season,  General  Amherst,  the  com-  a.  captun  ^ 
mander-in-ohief,  made  extensive  preparations  for  reducing    ^'^'^^^ 
Montreal.     Three  powerful  armies  assembled<>  there  by  d.septe.'v 
different  routes,  early  in  September ;  when  the  comman- 
der of  the  place,  perceiving  that  resistance  would  be  inef- 
fectual, surrendered,*  not  only  Montreal,  but  all  the  other    •.  sept  t. 
French  posts  in  Canada,  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

16.  ^Early  in  the  same  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the  4.  mvem»^ 
powerful  nation  of  .the  Cherokees,  who  had  but  recently,  ^^uSoio^ 
as  allies  of  the  French,  concluded'  a  peace  with  the  Eng-  JSfy^Smt 
lish.     General  Amherst  sent  Colonel  Montgomery  against   f  sept «, 
them,  who,  assisted  by  the  Carolinians,  burned'  many  of  ^  m|^a«(. 
their  towns ;  but  the  Cherokees,  in  turn,  besieged  Fort 
LfOudon,*  and  having  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitu- 
late,^ afterward  fell  upon  them,  and  either  killed,'  or  car-    h.  Aat.7. 
ried  away  prisoners,  the  whole  party.     'In  the  following    *•  A«f.  s. 
year  Colonel  Grant  marched  into  their  country, — over-  ^SSrmu^ 
came  them  in  battle,^— destroyed  their    villages, — and   i  Jw»io. 
drove  the  savages  to  the  mountains;  when   peace  was 
concluded  with  them. 

n.  The  war  between  France  and  England  continued  p*»^^Sui 
on  the  ocean,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  ^^^ 
with  almost  uniform  success  to  the  English,  until  1763  ;  ^JJJ^ 
when,  on  the  10th  of  February  of  that  year,  a  definite     1753^ 
treaty  was  signed  at  Paris.     ^France  thereby  surrendered  7.  rtuuimw- 
to  Great  Britain  all   her  possessions  in  North  America,  **^SJS^*^* 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  its  source  to  the  '^JJg'^ 
river  Iberville  ;f  and  thence,  through  Lakes  Maurepas:}:      Spain. 


•  fbrt  London  hm  In  the  northeaatern  part  of  TennesMe,  on  the  Watann  BItbt,  a  stream 
vhkh,  rifling  in  N.  Carolina,  flo^  wertward  into  Tenneaaee,  and  nnitefl  with  Holston  RlTer. 
Vort  London  was  built  in  17^.  and  was  the  first  setUemont  in  Tennessee,  which  was  then  In- 
chuled  in  the  territory  claimed  by  N.  Carolina. 

t  IberriUe,  an  outlet  of  the  MissiSBlppl,  leaves  that  river  fourteen  mUes  below  Baton  Rouge, 
and  flowing  E.  enters  Amite  River,  which  fiJls  into  Lake  Maurepas.  It  now  receives  water 
ftwn  the  Mississippi  only  at  high  flood.  In  1609  the  French  naval  oflloer,  Iberville,  sailed  up 
the  Missisrippi  to  this  stream,  which  he  entered,  and  thenoe  passed  through  Lakes  Bfaurepaa 
■ad  Pontehartrain  to  Mobile  Bay.      (See  Hist,  of  Louisiana,  p.  621.) 

%  Mamtpa$)B  a  lake  about  twenty  miles  in  cireumftrence,  oommunieatliig  with  Lak*  Font- 
■faistnln  on  the  B.  by  an  outlet  seven  mllss  long. 
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AKALTm.  ftnd  Pontohartrain,*  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    At  the  suns 

tiine  Spaioy  with  whom  England  had  been  at  war  during 

the  previous  year,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  her  poaaeaBiona 

of  Bast  and  West  Florida-f 

j^^lMMjir       18.  'The  peace  of  1763  was  destined  to  close  the  ae* 

iMmayviM*  ries  of  wars  in  which  the  American  colonies  were  invoK 

out  period,  ved  by  their  connecticm  with  the  British  empire.    We 

may  now  view  them  as  grown  up  to  manhood,  about  to 

renounce  the  authority  of  the  mother  country-^to  adopt 

councils  of  their  own — and  to  assume  a  new  name  and 

fLQftJm    Station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    'Some  of  the 

^MM^^  eauses  which  led  to  this  change  might  be  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  historical  sketches,  but  they  will  be  devel- 
oped more  fully  in  the  following  Appendix,  and  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  American  Revo* 
lution. 


*  PomtihafUuim  is  a  Imk«  more  tliui  a  handnd  mllM  In  drovmJhmoeu  tht  Mathani  dfton 
of  which  if  tbovt  ftvii  miles  N.  fttm  New  Orleazis.  The  peseege  bj  wluoh  tt  eonmnideatal 
liMi  Like  Borgne  on  the  X.  is  caUed  The  RigoUts.    (See  Map,  p.  488.) 

t  That  part  of  the  eoontry  ceded  by  Spafai  wu  dlTlded,  07  the  Xa^iah  mimarrhi  Into  ttt 
mamments  of  Xaat  and  West  Florida.  East  Florida  inoladed  all  mbzaced  in  the  pramat 
Florida,  as  ftr  W  as  the  ApalaehJ<Mla  River.  West  Florida  extended  from  the  Apalaefaksok 
to  the  Miasli^ppi.  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Slat  degree  of  latitude,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Gulf  of  liezlco,  and  a  line  drawn  through  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Haniepaa,  and  the 
Rivers  Amite  and  Iberville,  to  the  Miaaisslpid.  Thus  those  parts  of  the  atatoa  of  Alaban*  and 
ITuwlssippI  whtehaztMid  torn  the  ai^t  degsee  doKu  to  the  Gulf  oT  Mexioo,  w»  tiMhiiBiil  % 
WMt  FMJtt. 


APPENDll 

TO    THE   COLONIAL    HISTORY. 

1.  ^Before  ve  proceed  to  a  relation  of  the  immediate  causes    jambs  t. 
w\nih.  led  to  the  American  Reyolutionj  and  the  exciting  incidents  lW^lfO&. 
of  that  struggle,  ve  request  the  reader's  attention,  in  accordiuioe    |,  Qgnerai 
with  the  design  TOreTiously  explained,  to  a  farther  consideration  of  efiaraeurmnd 
mch  portions  of  European  history  as  are  intimately  connected  with  ^^j^Smd^ 
oar  own  during  the  period  we  haye  passed  oyer  in  the  preceding 

pages ; — ^in  connection  with  which  we  purpose  to  examine  farther 
more  of  the  internal  relations,  character,  condition,  and  social 
progress  of  the  American  people  during  their  colonial  existence. 

2.  sAt  the  dose  of  the  "Appendix  to  the  period  of  Voyages  and  9l  Prwtom 
Disooyeriea?'  we  gaye  an  account  of  the  origin,  early  history,  and  ^JSHr^w*** 
character  of  the  puritan  party  in  England,  some  of  whose  members 

became  the  first  settlers  of  seyeral  of  the  North  American  colonies. 

*We  now  go  back  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  following  out  in  a  ConHmu^ 

their  results  the  liberal  principles  of  the  puritan  sects,  as  they  '*55^ii**' 

afterwards  affected  the  character  and  destiny  both  of  the  English 

and  the  American  people. 

3.  40n  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  throne  of  £ng*    jamss  t. 
land,  in  the  year  1603,  the  church  party  and  the  puritan  party  ia08— leSft. 
began  to  assume  more  of  a  political  character  tlum  they  had  ex-  4-  Chgraeter 
hibited  during  the  rei|^  of  Elizabeth.    The  reign  of  that  princess  %uf£S^ 
had  been  farorable  to  intellectual  adyancement;  the  Reformation  tfuacceMton 
had  infused  new  ideas  of  liberty  into  the  minds  of  the  people;    vJo^^^l- 
and  as  they  had  escaped,  in  part,  from  the  slayery  of  spiritual 
despotism,  a  general  eagerness  was  manifested  to  carry  their  prin- 

eiples  fhrther,  as  well  in  politics  as  in  religion. 

4.  (The  operation  of  these  principles  had  been  in  part  restrained    5.  powicai 
by  the  general  respect  for  the  goyemment  of  Elizabeth,  which.  SSSwJTeJfl. 
howeyer,  the  people  did  not  accord  to  that  of  her  successor;  ana  ^trovenim 
th«  spell  being  once  broken,  the  spirit  of  party  soon  began  to 

rage  with  threatening  yiolence.  That  which,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
betb,  was  a  controyersy  of  diyines  about  religious  &ith  and  wor- 
■hip,  now  became  a  political  contest  between  the  crown  and  the 
per  pie. 

5.  <The  puritans  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  nor  was  it  long  t.  incnme  ^ 
before  they  became  the  ruling  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^jJJ^'J? 
where,  although  they  did  not  always  act  in  concert,  and  although    wnA  <f|/c«> 
their  immediate  objects  were  yarious,  yet  their  influence  constantly       *'*^^ 
tended  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  and  to  increase  the 

Sower  of  the  people.*    ^Some.  whose  minds  were  absorbed  with  the  7.  ThOr  «ar*> 
esire  of  carrying  out  the  Reformation  to  the  fiirthest  possible  ^^^^ 
extent,  exerted  themselres  for  a  reform  in  the  church :  others  at-  dencyoftheir 
tacked  arbitrary  courts  of  justice,  like  that  of  the  Star-chambon      mrf- 
and  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  exercised  by  officers  or 

-  -  — -" 

•  Tlw  cppelUtion  '^  pfoxitea''  now  gtood  fbr  fhiee  puQes^hleh  thoagh  ooaounonly  united, 
ytt  aetnatod  by  fvrj  dlflhrent  yiews  and  motfyea.    "  There  irere  the  poUtioal  poriteafl, 


vho  naiiHidiMd  the'blgheet  iirlnciples  of  dhril  liberty  j  the  poxitane  in  dleelpline.  who 
■WM  to  the  cersmoniee  and  episeopa]  goyemment  of  the  chuz<Bh ;  and  the  drtotzlnal  p«ditiB% 
vfea  z%|dty  dafcnded  the  speeolatiye  vystom  of  the  fizst  relbrmexB."— Hmtm. 
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ANALYSIS,  the  orowiL — ^but  jet  the  efforts  of  all  had  a  oommon  .endenej ;— 

the  principles  of  democracy  were  contending  agunat  the  poiren 

of  despotism. 

1.  The  jmiiey  6.  ^The  arbitrary  principles  of  gOTemment  which  James  had 
^  •'ooM'*  adopted,  rather  than  his  natural  disposition,  disposed  him  to  exert 
all  the  influence  whioh  his  power  aiid  station  gave  him,  in  ikwor  of 
the  established  church  system,  and  in  opposition  to  the  puritan 
narty.*  Educated  in  Sootland^  where  presbyterianism  preTailed, 
he  had  obserred  among  the  Scoth  reformers  a  strong  tendency 
towards  republican  principles,  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  dyil. 
liberty,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  he  was  re- 
solred  to  preyent,  if  possible,  the  growth  of  the  sect  of  puritans  in 

%  mw  par-  that  country.    > Yet  his  want  of  enterprise,  his  pacific  disposition, 
^'f^fj^    and  his  loye  of  personal  ease,  rendered  him  incapable  of  stemming 
the  torrent  of  liberal  principles  that  was  so  strongly  setting  against 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  royalty. 

a  The  anom-  7.  ^The  anomalies  of  the  character  of  James  present  a  curious 
JJJjJ!^^**  compound  of  contradictions.  Hume  says :  *•'  His  generosity  bor- 
dered on  proftision,  his  learning  on  pedantry^  his  pacific  dispo- 
sition on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship 
on  light  &ncy  and  boyish  fondness."  ^^AU  his  qualities  were 
sullied  with  weakness,  and  embellished  by  humanity."  Lingard 
says  of  him :  "  His  discourse  teemed  with  maxims  of  political  wis- 
dom ;  his  conduct  frequently  bore  the  impress  of  political  folly. 
Posterity  has  agreed  to  consider  him  a  weak  and  prodigal  king^  a 
yain  ana  loquacious  pedanf  His  Elnglish  flatterers  called  him 
"the  British  Solomon;"  the  Duke  of  Sully  says  of  him,  "He  was 
the  wisest  fool  in  Europe." 

«.  The  retgn  8.  ^The  reign  of  this  prince  is  chiefly  memorable  as  being  the 
^^J/^JUJJ^  period  in  which  the  first  English  colonies  were  permanently 
for  whet,    planted  in  America.    'Hume,  speaking  of  the  eastern  American 

1.  Humect  rw  coast  in  reference  to  the  colonies  planted  there  during  the  reign  of 

^'iuS'toUu  Jct™^  says:  "  Peopled  gradually  from  England  by  the  necessitous 
'jwwtow  and  indigent,  who  at  home  increased  neither  wealth  nor  populoos- 
tnimiet.  ^^^  ^y^^  colonies  which  were  planted  along  that  tract  nare  pro> 
moted  the  navigation,  encouraged  the  industry,  and  even  perhaps 
multiplied  the  inhabitants  of  Uieir  mother  eountry.  The  spirit  of 
independence,  which  was  revived  in  England,  here  shone  forth  in 
its  full  lustre,  and   received  new  accessions  from  the  aspiring 

*  An  eztnot  firom  Hallam  showing  the  different  ton«te  and  praotioas  of  the  opporing  religloaf 
paztles  at  thia  time,  and  the  diapositicm  of  James  needlessly  to  harass  the  puritans  may  be  in- 
tnestlng  to  the  reader     The  puritans,  as  is  well  known,  pnedoed  a  very  striot  otserranoe  of 
Oie  Sabbath,  a  term  which,  instead  of  Sundap,  became  a  custmcliTe  mark  of  the  puritan  party 
We  quote,  as  a  matter  of  historioal  interest,  the  following  :— 

*'  Those  who  opposed  them  (the  puritans)  on  the  high  church  ride,  not  only  derided  the  ex 
traTaganoe  of  the  Sabbatarians,  as  the  others  were  called,  but  pretended  that  the  command- 
ment baring  been  oonflned  to  the  Hebrews,  the  modem  obserrance  of  the  llrst  day  of  the  weei 
as  a  season  of  rest  and  devotion  was  an  ecolesJasdcal  institution,  and  in  no  d^pee  more  vene 
rable  than  that  of  tiie  other  iMivals  or  the  season  of  Lent,  which  the  puritans  stubborn^ 
despised.    Such  a  oontroverqr  might  well  have  been  left  to  the  usual  weapons.    But  James,  or 
some  of  the  bishops  to  whom  he  Ustened,  bethought  themselves  that  this  might  serve  as  a  test 
of  puritan  ministers.     He  published  accordingly  a  declaration  to  be  read  in  the  cfaurohee,  per* 
mitdng  all  lawftil  recreations  on  Sunday  after  divine  service,  such  as  dandng,  arehety,  Uaj- 
games,  and  morrice-dances,  and  other  usual  sports ;  but  with  a  prohibition  of  bear-baiting, 
and  other  nnlawfol  games.   No  recusant,  or  any  one  who  had  not  attended  the  church  serrioe, 
was  entitled  to  this  pririlQge ;  which  might  consequenfly  be  regarded  aa  a  bounty  on  derotlflii. 
The  severe  puritan  saw  it  in  no  such  point  of  riew.    To  his  cynical  temper,  May-games  and 
Borriee-damoes  were  hardly  tolerable  on  six  days  of  the  week ;  they  were  now  recommended 
Ibr  the  seventh.    And  this  impious  license  was  to  be  promulgated  in  the  church  itself.    It  li 
indeed  diflleult  to  explain  so  unnecessaiv  an  insult  on  the  prtciae  clergy,  but  bj  supposing  att 
mtention  to  harass  those  who  should  refuse  compliance.'*     The  declaration,  however,  was  aol 
enftnced  till  the  following  reign.    The  puritan  clergy,  who  thai  refused  to  read  this  deelaia 
Hbn  fai  Ifaeir  ehurofaes,  were  punished  by  suspenrion  or  deprivation. 
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chanoter  of  those  vho^  being  diBOontented  with  the  establiahed  jahxs  z. 
chnroh  and  moaarchj,  had  sought  for  freedom  amidst  those  sarage  KM— IflV. 
deserta^  

9.  ^An  aoooimt  of  the  planting  of  several  of  the  Amerioan  oolo-  i.  i^uir 
nies  daring  the  r^a  of  James  has  elsewhere  been  giyen.    The  £S!toM  eS- 
king,  being  ftom  the  first  IhYorable  to  the  juroject  of  Amerioan  ool-    onbuuion. 
onization,  readily  aooeled  to  the  wishes  of  the  projeotors  of  the 

first  plans  of  setUement ;  but  In  all  the  charters  which  he  granted, 
his  arMtrary  maxims  of  government  are  discernible.    ^Bj  the  first  a  Hit  arH- 
charter  of  Virginia)  the  emigrants  were  subjected  to  a  corporation  SiSomSi 
in  England,  oSled  the  London  Company,  oyer  whose  delil^rationa  the  Am  v&- 
they  had  no  inflnence  j  and  eren  this  corporation  possessed  merely  'giJ?''^ 
administratiYe,  rather  than  legislatiTe  powers,  as  all  sapreme  legis- 
latiTO  authority  was  expressly  reserred  to  the  king.    The  most 
-valuable  political  privilege  of  Englishmen  was  thus  denied  to  the 
early  colonists  of  Virginia. 

10.  >By  the  second  charter,  granted  in  1609,  the  anthcrity  of  the  a  Charwetir 
corporation  was  increased  by  tibie  surrender  of  those  powers  which  jfJ^ySSt 
the  king  had  previously  reserved  to  himself,  yet  no  additional     oi^ur 
privileges  were  conceded  to  the  people.    The  same  indifference  to 

the  political  rights  of  the  latter  are  observable  in  the  third  charter, 
granted  in  1612,  although  by  it  the  enlarged  corporation  aasumea 
a  more  democratio  form,  and,  numbering  among  its  members  many 
of  the  English  patriots,  was  the  cause  of  finally  giving  to  the  Vir-  «.  comueHm 
nnSa  oolonists  those  dvil  liberties  which  the  Ung  would  still  have  ^^SSdmSC 
denied  them.    ^Here  is  the  first  connection  that  we  observe  be-    imStSSt 
tween  the  qiirit  of  English  independence  and  the  cause  of  freedom  ^^^^ttSiS^ 
in  the  liew  World.  iroritf. 

11.  *After  the  grant  of  the  third  charter  of  Virginia,  the  meet-  s.  T%e£o» 
ings  of  the  London  Company  were  frequent,  and  numerously  at-  ^jbSTfJST 
tended.    Some  of  the  patriot  leaders  in  parliament  were  amonff     cmm^ 
the  members^  and  in  proportion  as  their  principles  were  opposed 
1^  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party  at  home,  the^  engaged 
with  the  more  earnestness  in  schemes  fbr  advancing  the  liberties  of 
Virginia.    In  1621  the  Company,  after  a  violent  struggle  among  its 
own  members,  and  a  suooessf ul  resistance  of  royal  interference,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  liberal  written  constitution  for  the  colony,  by 
which  the  system  of  representative  government  and  trial  by  Jury 
were  establidied— the  supreme  powers  of  legislation  were  conceded 
to  a  colonial  lecialatnre,  with  the  reserve  of  a  negative  voice  to4he 
governor  appomted  by  the  company--and  the  courts  of  Justice 
were  tequired  to  confbrm  to  the  laws  of  England. 

12.  <>^  Thus  early,"  says  Grahame,  '^  was  planted  in  America  that  t. 
representative  system  which  forms  the  soundest  political  fhone 
wherein  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  ever  imbodied,  and  at  once  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  organ  by  which  its  energies  are  exordsed 
93oA  developed.  So  strongly  imbued  were  the  minds  of  English- 
men in  this  age  with  those  generous  principles  which  were  rapidly 
advancing  to  a  first  manhood  in  their  native  country,  that  wherever 
they  settled,  the  institutions  of  freedom  took  root  and  grew  up 

along  with  them."    ^ Although  the  government  of  the  Virginia    t. 

colony  was  soon  after  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  yet  the  TSnwmS^ 
representative  system  established  there  could  never  after  be  sub-  ilM«ytMiiai 
verted,  nor  the  colonial  assemblies  suppressed.    Whenever  the     ^•''■••^ 
rights  of  ihe  people  were  encroached  upon  by  arbitrary  enact- 
ments, their  representatives  were  ready  to  reassert  them ;  and  thus 

a  channel  was  ever  kept  open  for  the  expression  of  the  public  ^ev- 
'     The  colonial  logislature,  in  all  the  trials  thro  igh  which  it 
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AHMsYmB.  •ftenrwdfl  paased,  ever  proT«d  itaelf  » init<^M  gnardka  of  tti 

'  oauae  of  Ubwty. 

I.  jwurv  ^  13.  ^The  charters  granted  by  king  James,  in  1606,  to  the  LiOi^ 
meiSm!!^  ^'^^  ^1^  Plymouth  oompaniea,  were  embraced  in  one  and  the  samo 
^mpmymt  instrtunent)  and  the  forma  of  gOTBrnment  deaigned  for  the  prcjeoted 
*  "  eoloniea  were  the  aame.    After  Tariona  sttempta  ait  colonixatioa, 

the  Plymouth  company,  disheartened  by  ao  many  diaappotntmenti^ 
abandoned  the  enterpriae,  limiting  their  own  efforta  to  an  inaignrA* 
cant  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  ezerdaing  no  farther  dominion 
OTer  the  territory  than  the  diapoaition  of  anmll  portions  of  it  to  pri* 
▼ate  adventarera,  who,  for  many  yeara,  anooeeded  no  better  in  at- 
templa  at  aettlmnent  than  the  Company  had  done  before  them.    In 
reference  to  the  seemingly  proridential  fiulure  of  all  these  achemea 
for  planting  colonies  in  New  England,  we  sul^in  the  following  ap* 
propriate  remarks  from  Grahame. 
t  K^mn«r  qf     14.  9^^  "We  have  sufficient  assurance  that  the  course  of  this  world 
^ft^Stfffr*  ^  1^0^  goyemed  by  chance ;  and  that  the  series  of  events  which  it 
exhibits  is  regulated  by  diTine  ordinance,  and  adapted  to  purpoaea 
which,  firom  their  transcendent  wisdom  and  infinite  range,  often 
elude  the  grasp  of  created  capacity.    As  it  could  not,  then,  oe  with- 
out design,  ao  it  seems  to  have  been  for  no  common  olject  that  dis-> 
eomfiture  was  thus  entailed  on  the  counsels  of  princes,  the  achemea 
of  the  wise,  and  the  efforts  of  the  brave,    it  waa  for  no  ordinary 
people  that  the  land  was  reserved,  and  of  no  oommon  qualities  or 
vulgar  superiority  that  it  was  ordained  to  be  the  prize.    New 
Elngland  was  the  destined  asylum  of  oppressed  piety  and  Tirtae; 
and  its  colonization,  denied  to  the  pretensions  of  greatness  and  the 
eflforts  of  might,  was  reserved  for  men  whom  the  great  and  mighty 
despised  for  their  insignificance,  and  persecuted  for  their  in- 
tegrity." 
I.  Appihrn-        15.  > After  the  puritans  had  determined  to  remove  to  America, 
puritMi^ir  ^^  ^^^  agents  to  king  James,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  his  ap- 
vufmtori^  proval  of  their  enterprise.    With  characteriatic  armpllcity  and 
kingjmntB.  ^Qn^gty  of  purpose  they  represented  to  him  ^^that  they  were  well 
weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother  country,  and  inured 
to  the  difficultiea  of  a  strange  land ;  that  they  were  knit  together 
in  a  strict  and  sacrod  bond,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  themselves 
bound  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole  ]  that 
it  was  not  with  them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could 
discourage,  or  snoall  discontent  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home 
4.  Tfteh-  jMT-  i^ain."    <  All,  however,  that  could  be  obtained  firom  the  king,  who 
tiai  tueoBm.  refused  to  gi*ant  them  a  charter  for  the  full  eigoyment  of  their  re- 
ligious privileges,  was  the  vague  promise  that  the  English  govem« 
mant  should  refrain  from  molesting  them. 
»  T*gyry       16.  (We  have  thus  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  more  prominent 
**^JSr      ovents  in  EngUsh  history  connected  with  the  planting  of  Uie  first 
c.  Death  ^   American  colonies  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First    <He  died 
^ISStt^    in  1625.A  '^  the  first  sovereign  of  an  established  empire  in  America." 
a.  Mareh  S7,  j*^^  <^  «®  ^<^  ^^  ^^^  point  of  composing  a  code  of  laws  for  the  d« 

oid  siTle.  *  mestic  administration  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

MiAiLLas  I       17.  'James  waa  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Charles  the  Pint,  then 

li89lfr->16li.  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age^    Inheriting  the  arbitrary  principles 

^'f^SSSr  ^^  ^  father ;  coming  to  the  throne  when  a  revolution  in  public  opin* 

H*Skanie-   ^o^^  i^  relation  to  the  royal  prerogative^  the  powers  of  parliament^ 

<»j.ygfcy.    and  the  liberty  of  the  aubject  waa  rapidly  progressing*,  and  desti- 

''^ '     tute  of  the  prudence  and  foresight  which  ^e  critical  emergenciai 

of  the  times  required  in  hiuL  he  persisted  in  arrogantly  opposing 

the  many  needed  reforms  demanded  by  the  voice  of  tha  natioi^ 
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ttiiil,  finally,  he  wasbronglit  to  expiate  his  folly,  rather  than  his  chaaues  i. 
orimoL  on  the  scaffold.  1626— IMft 

la  'The  aocession  of  Charles  to  the  throne  ma  immediately  fbl-  |,  ^fg  ^^t^ 
lowed  by  difficulties  with  his  parliament,  which  revised  to  grant  eontroveniM 
him  the  requisite  supplies  for  carrying  on  a  war*  in  which  the  for-  ^'^SiiJ^ 
mer  king  and  parliament  had  involyed  the  nation.    Irritated  by 
the  opposition  which  he  encountered^he  committed  many  indiscre- 
^ioniL  and  engaged  in  numerous  controversies  with  the  parliament^ 
in  whioh  he  was  certain  of  being  finally  defeated.    He  caused  a 
peer  of  the  reafaiL  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  hiuL  to  be  accused 
of  high  treason,  because  he  insisted  on  his  inalienaole  right  to  a 
seat  in  parliament :  the  commons,  in  return,  prooeeded  to  in^i^^aoh 
the  king's  farorite  minister,  the  duke  of  Buckingham. — The  king 
retaliated  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house,  whom,  how- 
erer,  the  exasperation  of  the  commons  soon  compelled  him  to  release. 

19.  Seemingly  unaware  of  the  great  influence  which  the  com-  s-AicoDft- 
mons  exerted  in  the  nation,  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  ex-  |JJ3%^& 
pressing  his  contempt  for  tnem,  and,  at  length,  ventured  to  use  to-  agakM  the 
wards  them  the  irritating  threat,  that,  if  they  did  not  furnish  him  O0>""*<'"'* 
with  supplies  to  carry  on  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  hp 

should  be  obliged  to  try  new  councils ;  meaning,  thereby,  that  he 
would  rule  without  their  assistance.    'The  commons,  however,  oon-  a.  ubtttMe^ 
tinned  obstinate  in  their  purposes,  and  the  king  proceeded  to  put   ^J^^SJS 
his  threat  in  execution.    He  dissolved'^  the  parliament,  and,  in  re-    arburary 
venge  for  the  unkind  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  i%    ^attlS^. 
thought  himself  Justified  in  making  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  ^  j^^^  y^ 
liberties  of  the  whole  nation.    A  general  loan  or  tax  was  levied  on 
the  people^  and  the  king  employed  the  whole  power  of  his  prerogi^ 
tive,  in  fines  and  imprisonments,  to  enforce  the  payment 

20.  ^Unsuooessful  in  his  foreign  wars,  in  great  want  of  supplies,  4.  KingobUr 
and  beginning  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  discontents  which  his  ^^Sna'nSi 
arbitrary  loans  had  occasioned,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  parliament. 
3f  again  summoning  a  parliament.    An  answer  to  his  demand  for      1628. 
supplies  was  delayed  until  some  important  concessions  were  obtained 

from  him.    ^After  the  commons  had  unanimously  declared,  by  vote,    8.  Conct»- 
ftgainsl  the  legality  of  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced  loans,  '^jf^uS^ 
they  prepared  a  ^  Petition  of  Right,'^  setting  forth  the  rights  of  the      leintr. 
English  people,  as  guarantied  to  them  by  the  Qreat  Charter,**  and  b.  Seep.  lat. 
by  various  laws  and  statutes  ot  the  realm ;  for  the  continuance  of 
which  they  required  of  the  king  a  ratification  of  their  petition. 
After  frequent  evasions  and  delays,  the  king  finally  gave  his  assent 
to  the  petition,  which  thus  became  law,  and  the  commons  then 
gcaiited  the  requisite  snpplisa    <But  in  a  few  months  the  obliga-  <.  vwataiiiy 
tions  imposed  on  the  king  by  his  aanctlon  of  the  petition  were  reck-       ^^ 
leasly  violated  by  him. 

21.  Hr  1629,  some  arbitraiy  measures  of  taxation  occasioned  a  '^5!**^^^^ 
great  ferment  in  parliament,  and  led  to  its  abrupt  dissolution.    ^The       JSSnt. 
king  then  gave  the  nation  to  understand  that,  during  his  reign,  he      1629. 
intended  to  summon  no  more  parliaments.    Monopolies  were  now  g^  Kin^'g  <». 
revived  to  a  ruinous  extent:  wities  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were    cmrfon^- 
ri|R>ronsly  extorted ;  former  oppressive  statutes  for  obtaining  money  S^mySH- 
were  enforced;   and  varioos  illegal  expedients  were  devised  for  tin^o^pnm- 
levying  taxes  and  giving  thea  Uie  color  of  law;  and  numbers  of    JSJi^^Z 


*  ▲  war  undntafesQ  orlgloaUx  agtfiut  Auftrla.  In  aid  of  a  Getman  nrlnoe,  VMbrlek,ihf 
wboliadinaHMsdSlerofChanes.    Thfa  war  alterwaras  involved  Spain  aad 
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ANALYSTS,  the  most  distinguished  patriots,  who  refused  to  pay,  were  sidg^cM 

""^ to  fines  and  imprisonment  * 

I.  Tto  CM  qr     22.   In  the  year  1 637,  the  distinguished  patriot,  John  Hampden, 
MhtiBmiv  rendered  his  name  illustrious  by  the  bold  stand  which  he  made 
against  the  tyrannj  of  the  gOTemment    Denying  the  legally  of 
the  tax  callea  ship-money,  and  reftiaing  to  pay  his  portion^  he  wil- 
lingly submitted  to  a  legal  prosecution,  ana  to  the  indignation 
of  hu  monarch,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  his  country. 
The  ease  was  aigued  before  all  the  supreme  judges  of  Kngland, 
twelve  in  number,  and  although  a  majority  of  two  dedded  against 
Hampden,  yet  the  people  were  aroused  from  their  lethargy,  and 
became  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  their  liberties  were  exposed, 
a  JMeUcteM-     ^<  ^he  ecclesiastical  branch  of  Charles's  government  was  na 
a^Jg^^T  leas  arbitrary  than  the  dyil.    Seemingly  to  annoy  the  puritan^ 
^*^         he  reflsed  and  enforced  his  father's  edict  for  allowing  sports  and 
reereations  on  Sunday ;  and  those  dirines  who  refused  to  read,  ia 
■  their  pulpits,  his  proclamation  for  that  purpose^  were  punished  by 
suspension  or  depriyation.    The  penalties  against  Catholics  ware 
relaxed ;  many  new  ceremonies  and  obserrances,  preludes,  aa  they 
were  termed,  to  popish  idolatries,  were  introduced  into  the  ohnrob, 
and  that  too,  at  a  time  when  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  de- 
cidedly of  a  puritan  character.    The  most  strict  conformity  in 
religious  worship  was  required,  and  such  of  the  clergy  aa  n^ 
looted  to  obserre  eyery  ceremony,  were  excluded  ftom  the  minis« 
tiy.    Serere  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  inreig^ed 
against  the  established  church ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
exalted  abore  the  ciril,  and  abore  all  law  but  that  of  their  own 
ereation.t 
1637.        24.  "Charles  next  attempted  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the  Eng 
sCgiMyiiuw  lish  church  into  Scotland ;  a  measure  which  immediately  produoeil 
'^"JSSSSf**  ^  lootlt  yiolent  commotion.    This  liturgy  was  r^arded  by  thA 
Scotch  presbyterians  as  a  species  of  mass — a  preparatiye  that  waM 
soon  to  introduce,  as  was  thought,  all  the  abominations  of  popery . 
The  populace  and  the  higher  classes  at  once  united  in  the  common 
cause:  the  clergy  loudly  declaimed  against  popery  and  the  liturgj, 

•  ImmedfatelT  aftar  the  dteolaClon  of  parliament,  RiclLard  Ghambera,  aa  aldamiaa  oC  Lon- 
don, and  an  amment  merohant,  reftued  to  pay  a  tax  illegal^  imposed  opon  him.  and  wjgitmiteA 
to  m»  pahUe  Jastlce  of  hla  eoontry.  Being  eommoned  beftne  the  Ung^s  council,  and  remaric- 
lag  there  thai "  the  merohante  of  Rngland  were  aa  much  eorewed  up  ae  in  Ton^,"  he  -mts 
flaed  two  Oiouaand  poundii,  and  doomed  to  impiieooment  till  he  made  a  mfaminkm.  Reftuing 
to  degrade  himeelf  in  thie  waj,  and  thus  become  aa  instrument  Ibr  destroving  the  vital  pxia< 
flipleB  of  the  constitution,  he  was  thrown  iato  prison,  where  be  xanained  upwards  of  twelve 
yean. — BrodU. 

t  As  an  instance  of  "  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,"  sometimeBinfliotoddnxiBg  this  rrilgB, 
we  notlee  the  fcUowlng.  One  Leighton,  a  Ikaatlcal  puritan,  having  written  aa  inilammatosy 
hook  against  prelacy,  was  oondnnned  to  be  degraded  from  the  ministry;  to  be  publicly  whipped 
In  the  palace  yard ;  to  be  placed  two  honn  in  the  pUIoiy ;  to  have  an  ear  cut  off,  a  noetrfi  sUI 
own,  and  a  cheek  branded  with  the  lettere  8S.,  to  denote  a  sower  of  sedition.  At  the  ezpfra- 
tton  of  a  week  he  lost  the  remaining  ear,  had  the  other  noetxil  slit,  and  the  other  cheek  bsaadedf 
after  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  Immured  in  prison  ibr  lift.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  hi 
obtained  hii  liberty,  from  parliament,  then  in  arms  against  the  Ung.— lingortf.  Such  oases, 
7  occurring  in  Old  IwiglanQ,  nmlad  us  of  the  tortnxes  Inflleted  by  American  savages  on  their 
ptisonera. 

Tlie  following  Is  mentioned  by  Hume.  One  Pxynn,  a  sealot,  who  had  written  a  book  of  la- 
vectivea  against  all  plays,  games,  frc,  and  those  who  countenanced  them,  was  Indicted  as  a 
libeller  of  the  king  and  queen,  iribo  frequented  plays,  and  condemned  by  the  arbitrary  oooxt 
of  the  star-chamber  to  lose  both  his  cart,  pay  five  thousand  pounds,  aad  be  imprisoned  ftir  lift. 
Tw  another  similar  libel  he  was  condonned  to  pay  an  additional  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears.  As  he  presented  the  mutilated  stumps  to  the  hangman's  knUb, 
he  caUed  out  to  the  crowd,  <<  Olulsllaas  staad  ftst ;  be  ftlthftil  to  Ood  and  your  country ;  o( 
yon  briag  on  yourselves  aad  your  children  perpetual  slavery."  "  The  dmunon,  the  pUwty, 
•adthe8euabu,"4MiyiBineroft,<*irarebvt  stages  in  the  ptf^ivi  of  civil  Uberty  tovtidilli 
triumph  *' 
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«ydi  thflsr  reprMenied  as  the  same ;  a  bond,  termed  a  National  charlt»  l 
Corenaiit,  oontaimng  an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innovA-  1625—1640. 
Upoa^  waa  snfaecribed  by  all  olaases;  and  a  national  assembly  for-  — ' 

BttUy  aboliahed  Episcopacy,  and  declared  the  English  canons  and  1^38. 
liturgy  to  be  nnlawf  uL  ^In  support  of  these  measures  the  Scotch  i.  War. 
MYeoanttra  tot^  up  arms,  and,  after  a  brief  truce,  marched  into     1639. 

25.  ^After  an  intenuiasion  of  aboTe  eleven  years,  an  English  % 


parliament  iraa  again  summoned.    Charles  made  some  concca-  '^*'^J^If*^ 
mxna,  but  failing  to  obtain  supplies  as  readily  as  he  desired,  the     iiaAn 
parliaoMnt  was  abruptly  dissoWed,  to  the  general  discontent  of  the    J'j^' 
nation.*    ^Nev  elections  were  held,  and  another  parliament  was  UnoiutiSnrf 
•saembled,a  but  this  proved  eren  more  obstinate  than  the  former,  p^itameru. 
fi8(nfford,  the  king^'s  fSayorite  general,  and  hite  lieutenant  of  Ir&-  vg^^JSt 
land,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  two  most  powerful    «  Nov.  8, 
and  aMftst  iGftTored  ministers  of  the  king,  were  impeached  by  the  com-    oid  atyid* 
■ions  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.    Strafford  was  brought  to  trial  ^'  '^"J?^ 
immediately,  was  deckured  guilty  by  the  House  of  Peers,  and  by  the  j^iSmSS. 
niiBsoal  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attaindert  was  sentenced  to  execu-     1641. 
tion.^    Laud  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed  four  years  later,  b.  Executed 
•The  eloquence  and  ability  with  which  Strafford  defended  himself,      ^  i«. 
haTe  given  to  his  falL  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  appearance  of  a  tri-  ^f<^  ^ 
vmph,  and  have  renaered  him  somewhat  illustrious  as  a  supposed  dmracter  cf 
Buurtjr  to  his  country ;  and  yet  true  history  shows  him  to  haye    ^^^^^tfi^ 
been  the  adviser  and  willing  instrument  of  much  of  that  tyran- 
nioal  usnipation  which  finally  destroyed  the  monarch  whom  he 
desigDed  to  8erve4 

26.  'From  this  period,  parliament  having  onoe  gained  the  aaoen-  r.  Enenacn 
denej,  and  conscious  of  the  support  of  the  people,  continued  to  "^^J^^^ 
enoreaoh  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  until  scarcely  the  shadow  vm  pnngm- 
«t  his  former  power  was  left  him.    Akeady  the  character  of  the    '^'g^^ 
British  oenstitution  had  been  changed  from  a  despotic  government 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  and  it  would  probably  have  ^n  well  if 
here  the  spirit  of  reform  had  firpily  established  it    ^Yet  one  con-  «.  conrtmted 
oenion  was  immediately  followed  by  the  demand  of  another,  until  ^""^1^ 
parliament  finally  required  the  entire  control  of  the  military  force  SH final  r«- 
of  the  nation,  when  Charles,  oonseious  that  if  he  yielded  this  point,    '^^^^^ 
there  would  be  left  him  ^  only  the  picture— the  mere  sign  of  a 
kmg,"  ventured  to  put  a  stop  to  his  ooncessionii,  and  to  remove 
from  London  with  most  of  the  nobility.    'It  was  now  evident  that   •.  Preparu- 
the  sword  alone  must  decide  the  contest :  both  parties  made  the  ^^'^f'^  ^^^' 
most  active  preparations  for  the  coming  struggle,  while  each  en- 
deavored to  throw  upon  the  other  the  o£um  of  commencing  it.^ 


*  Darius  Am  dioct  neeu  that  fidlowed,  th«  Convocatiim^  an  Melesiastical  assembly  of  azeb* 
Mahope,  Imhops,  and  Inferior  clergy,  oontlnaed  In  Beeeion.  Of  their  many  imprudent  meaanrei 
during  this  period,  when  Poritanism  waa  already  in  the  aaoendaut  in  the  parliament,  we  quota 
the  IbUowing  from  Ltngard.  "  It  was  ordered,  (among  other  canons.)  that  erexy  clergyman, 
onee  fa&  eaeh  qnaiter  of  the  year,  thonld  instmct  his  imrlshioners  in  the  dlrine  right  of  ktngi, 
mad  the  dsmnahle  sin  of  rastetanoe  to  authority." 

\  AkMof  atkrintUr  was  a  special  act  of  parliament,  inflicting  capltsi  punishment,  without 
■ay  conTietion  tn  the  <ndiiiaiy  course  of  Judicial  proceedings.  By  the  third  clause  of  SectioA 
IX.  Artlela  I.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  decUred  that  <'  No  MB  q/"  ctffoin- 
itr,  or  expoMfaeio  teio,  (a  law  declaring  a  past  act  criminai  that  was  notcrfminal  when  done,) 
fbab  be  passed." 

t  Humrs  aooonnt  of  the  trial  of  Straflford,  has  been  diown  to  be,  in  many  particulars,  erro- 
■soas,  end  pvq|adloed  in  his  ikvor ;  and  Us  opinion  of  the  Barl's  innocence  has  been  dissented 
flBMiB  by  some  very  able  snbseqnant  writers.  See  Btodie^s  extended  and  circumstantial  account 
af  this  Important  triaL 

4  The  Mlowlng  x«mariD8  of  Lfaigard  present  an  impartial  riew  of  the  real  objects  Ibr  wlikli 
Wm  war  was  undertaken,  and  answer  the  question,  *  Who  ware  Oie  authors  of  it  ?* 

**  Tba  oontrovsr^y  batwasiB  the  king  and  his  opponents  no  loogsr  regnided  tha  leal  Ubertkf 
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27.  ^Here  then  we  Have  arriTed  at  th«  befitmrng  of  thai  < 
English  history,  to  which  all  the  oItIL  religions,  and  politlDal 
trovenies  of  the  nation  had  been  tenaing  since  the  eommaeement 
of  the  Refonnation.  >The  Tarioos  conflicling  sects  and  parUe^ 
for  awhile  OTerloofcing  their  minor  differences)  now  arranged  them* 
selves  in  two  grand  divisions,  having  on  the  one  sido  tho  Presbyt^ 
rion  dissenters,  then  a  numerous  party,  and  all  ultra  relifioiis  and 
poUtioal  reformers,  headed  by  the  parliament ;  and  on  uie  otiber 
the  high  church  and  monarchy  party^  embracing  the  Catholioa  aad 
most  of  the  nobility,  headed  by  the  king.  3This  appeal  to  arms,  wo 
have  said,  was  the  begvnmng  of  the  crisis ;  the  conclusion  was  fiffy 
years  later,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  pres* 
ent  principles  of  the  British  constitution  were  permanently  estab- 
lished,  by  the  declaration  of  rights  whidi  was  annexed  to  the  set> 
Uement  of  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princess  ^f  Orange. 

28.  ^Frorn  1642  to  1647  civil  war  continued,  and  many  impor- 
tant battles  were  fought ;  after  which  the  nation  continued  to  bo 
dbtracted  by  contending  factions  until  the  close  of  1648,  when  ths 
king,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  forees. 
was  tried  for  the  crime  of  ^'  levying  war  against  the  parliament  ana 
kingdom  of  England,''  and  being  convicted  on  this  novel  charge  of 
treason,  was  executed  on  the  30th*<  of  January,  1649.  ^Parliinnent 
had,  ere  this,  fallen  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  anny.  then 
commanded  oy  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  principal  general  of  tne  re* 
publican,  or  puritanical  party. 

29.  'For  the  death  of  the  king  no  justification  can  be  made^  Ibr 
no  oonsideration  of  public  necessity  required  it.  Nor  can  tiliis  aot 
be  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  ^Lingard  says  that 
*  the  people,  for  the  mosfc  part  were  even  willing  to  replaoe  Charles 
on  the  throne,  under  those  limitations  which  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights.  The  men  who  huiried  him  to 
the  scaffold  were  a  small  faction  of  bold  and  ambitious  spirits,  who 
had  the  address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fhnaticism  of  their  foU 
lowers,  and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  control  the  real  senti- 
ments  of  the  nation.'  ^Hallam  asserts  that  the  most  powerftil  mo* 
tive  that  influenced  the  regicides  was  a  "  fierce  fitnatioal  hatred  of 
the  king,  the  natural  fruit  of  long  citil  dissensions,  inflaaned  by 
preachers  more  dork  and  sanguinary  than  those  they  addressed, 
and  by  a  perverted  study  of  the  Jewish  soriptures." 

30.  *Hume,  whose  political  prejudices  have  induced  him  to 


of  the  nadoiif  -which  had  already  been  eetabllahed  bj  succeasiye  acts  of  the  leglalatare,  bat 
eonflned  to  certain  conoessiona  which  they  demanded  as  essential  to  the  preflerratJon  of  thoM 
Jbertiee,  «d4  which  he  refused,  aa  enbTonire  of  the  royal  anOiorftj.  That  some  secmitieB 
were  reqoiaite  no  one  denied ;  but  while  many  contended  that  the  contrtAof  the  imbUo  monej, 
the  power  of  impeaclunent,  and  the  right  of  meeting  every  third  year,  all  which  were  now 
veeted  in  the  Parliament,  formed  a  snfflcient  barrier  against  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
•OTcreign,  others  insisted  that  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  appointment  of  the  jadgea, 
ought  also  to  be  transferred  to  the  two  houses.  DiTendty  of  opinion  produced  aschtem  among 
the  patriots ;  the  more  moderate  silently  withdrew  to  the  royal  standard, — the  more  Tiolenfe, 
or  more  diatrnstftU,  resoWed  to  defend  their  opinions  with  the  sword.  It  has  often  been  askcd| 
Who  were  the  authors  of  the  ciTil  war  7  The  answer  seems  to  depend  on  the  solution  of  this 
other  question,  Were  additional  securities  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  rights? 
If  they  were,  tiie  blame  will  belong  to  Charles ;  if  not,  it  must  rest  with  Ills  adTersaries.*? 
Hallam  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  two  parties  after  Uie  war  com- 
manoed. — "  If  it  wwe  dlffloult  for  an  upright  man  to  enlist  with  entire  willingness  under  tither 
the  royalist  or  parliamentary  banner,  at  the  commencement  of  hostjlittes  in  16tt,  it  became 
ihr  less  ee^y  for  liim  to  desbe  the  complete  success  of  one  or  the  other  cause,  aa  adTancing 
time  displayed  the  faults  of  both  in  darker  colors  than  they  had  prerionsly  worn.— Otf  the  Par- 
Uament  it  may  be  said,  with  not  greater  seTerliy  than  truth,  that  scarcely  two  or  three  public 
acts  of  Justice,  humanity  or  generosity,  and  very  few  of  political  wisdom  or ' 
torded  of  then  from  their  q«anel  with  the  king  to  their  expulsion  by  OraMWBil.>* 
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ttMire  fai¥otMjy  than  other  writers  of  the  prinoes  of  the  Stmrt  ohaUiBs  l 
£yiuly,  attributes  to  Charles  a  mucn  greater  predominanoe  of  Tir-  16a6--18ll>. 
toes  than  of  vioesL  and  palliates  his  errors  by  what  he  ealls  his  ' 

Arailties  and  weaknesses,  and  the  malerolenoe  of  his  fortunes. 
iHad  Charles  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  the  claims  of  the  1.  Tme  fcaf 
xoyal  ]^<en]gati^ve  were  undisputed  and  unquestioned,  his  govern-    ^'^  ^'^ 
jnent,  altiiough  arbitrary,  might  have  been  a  happy  one  for  his 
p«opie ;  but  he  was  illy  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  he  liyed.  * 

31.  ^During  the  reign  of  Charies,  the  English  goTemment,  mostly  a  Rsuaiom 
absorbed  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kUigdom,  paid  little  atten-  ^J^JS* 
tioa  is  the  American  colonies.    During  the  war  with  France,  in 


the  early  part  of  this  reign,  the  French  possessions  in  Nova  Scotia  '''^SS'fS^ 
and  Canada  weie  easily  reduced  by  the  English,  yet  by  the  treaty      ra&i»^ 
of  SL  Gcrmains,  in  1632,  Charles,  with  little  consideration  of  the 
Talue  of  these  conquests,  agreed  to  restore  them.    ^Had  not  the     a  LUtu 
aomest  coansels  of  Chsmplain,  the  founder  of  Gtuebec,  prevailed  ^'S^^^ff^ 
with  his  monsreh,  Louis  itlli.,  France  would  then  have  abandoned    tMt  tmm, 
these  distant  possessions,  whose  restoration  was  not  thought  worth  fj^'jStS^kim 
ynoiating  apou.*  pamtmlom. 

32.  ^In  his  colonial  policy  towards  Virginia,  Charles  adopted  the   4.  cotonUL 
w*Yi™«  that  had  r^ulated  the  conduct  of  his  fkther.    Declaring     ^^IS^ 
that  the  misfortunes  of  Virginia  were  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  towardaVit' 
the  democratical  frame  of  the  ciril  constitution  which  the  Lonaon       ■'^'^ 
Company  had  given  it,  he  expressed  his  intention  of  taking  the  gov- 
enument  of  that  colony  into  his  own  hands ;  but  although  he  ap- 
pointed the  governors  and  their  council  of  advisers,  the  colonial 
aasemhly  was  apparently  overlooked  as  of  little  consequence,  ahd 
aUowed  to  remain.    ^The  great  aim  of  the  king  seemed  to  ba  to  ^^J]f£'""! 
■lOiiopoliBe  the  profits  of  the  industry  of  the  colonists;  and  widle  ^rSS^' 
absorbed  with  this  object,  which  he  could  never  fully  accomplish. 

and  overwhelmed  with  a  multiplicity  of  cares  at  home,  the  poUticai 
rii^ts  of  the  VirginiaDS  became  established  by  his  neglect. 

33.  <The  relations  of  Charles  with  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New  a  rtorwie- 
Eagjaad.  fbrm  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  colonial      cSm£ 
hifltoxy,  both  on  account  of  the  subsequent  importance  of  those  col-     i9<c*  th§ 
onies,  and  the  exceeding  liberality  of  conduct  maniA»sted  towards  ^SS^iSS" 
than  by  the  king, — so  utterly  irreooncilab>  with  all  his  well  known    Engimd. 
ff^ximji  of  arbitrary  authority,— cmd  directly  opposed  to  the  whole 

poliey  of  his  government  in  England,  and  to  the  disposition  which 
he  exhibited  in  his  relations  with  the  Virginia  colonists.    ^The  7.  £hmi 
reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  tSai  Charles  the  First       ^•**' 
aeted,  indirectly  at  least,  as  the  early  friend  of  the  liberties  of  New 
England,  and  the  patron  of  the  Puritan  settlements. 

34.  'In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jame^  the  prqjeet  of  another    a  Ofmim- 
Pkuitan  settlement  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  hod  been  l^^j^^ 
formed  by  Mr.  White,  a  non-conformist  minister  of  Dorchester ;  J^Mndta^qf 
and,  although  the  first  attempt  was  in  part  ft^strated,  it  led,  a  few  ^JSSbST 
yean  later,  to  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony.    By      Coknw. 
the  zeal  and   activity  of  White,  an  association  of  Puritans  was 

fozmed ;  a  tract  of  territory  was  purchased  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 

eny,  and,  in  1628,  a  small  body  of  ^Aanters  was  despatched  to 
assachuaetts,  under  the  charge  of  John  Endicott  one  of  the  lead- 


•  « It  it  ranafkable  that  the  Trench  were  doabtftil  whether  they  should  nsoUdm  Oaaada 
ftem  the  Sngliflh,  or  leave  ttto  them.  Many  were  ofoplnioQ  that  It  wm  better  to  keep  the  peo- 
tfe  in  Vraaee,  and  employ  them  In  all  sorts  of  manuAboturos,  which  would  ohUn  the  othst 
fcropeaapowewwho  had  oolonlee  in  America  to  bring  their  raw  goods  to  fnaflh  forti,  and 
liki  fMMia  manuflMtnras  In  ntum."— Kalm's  Travels  in  North  Ameika 
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AKALYSis.  ing^  projectors.    Some  opuleiit  oommerdal  men  of  London,  ivte 
■  opeiily  professed  or  secretly  favored  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans^  irere 

induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise;  and  they  persuaded  their  aeso* 
oifttes  to  unite  with  them  in  an  application  to  the  king  for  a  charter 
of  incorporation. 
i  mmpfmng     3d.  ^The  readiness  with  which  the  king  yielded  to  their  appli* 
^^iS^SSL^  cation,  and  the  liberal  tenor  of  the  charter  thus  obtained,  are  per- 
fectly unaccountable,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king 
was  anxious  at  this  time,  to  reliere  his  kmgdom  of  the  religious 
and  political  agitators  of  the  Puritan  party,  by  opening  for  theoi 
ajfieefufer-  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.    sWhile  attempting  to  divest  the  Vir* 
^M9  ginians  of  many  of  £eir  rights,  he  made  a  free  gift  of  the  same  to 
the  "  Grovemor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  ahhougfa  he 
had  but  recently  declared,  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  that  a  <^artered 
incorporation  was  totally  unfit  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  remote 
colony,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  establish  one  for  New  EnglauL 

8.  jFffifrffffff-  'Although  aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  Puritans  to  the  established 
•■ir^irto  «(•  English  Church,  he  abstained  firom  imposing  upon  them  a  sii^e 

fSSJinS^  ordinance  respecting  religious  tenets,  or  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
»^<«-        of  worship.    The  charter  made  no  mention  of  the  eeclesiastical 

rights  of  the  colonists,  thus  showing  a  silent  acquiescence  of  tha 

king  in  the  well  known  designs  of  the  former,  of  establishing  a 

ehuroh  government  on  puritanical  principles.* 
4.  Thrir  po-       36.  <  Yet  the  great  b^y  of  the  emigrants  did  not  obtain,  direetlr 
itieai  rigfua.  any  Atrther  political  rights,  than  the  incorporated  ^  Company,"  ut 

which  was  vested  all  legislative  and  executive  authcrity,  thought 

9,  Tta  ineor-  proper  to  give  them.    'But  the  Company  itself  was  large,  some  of 
S£f^i£?Sto  ^^  members  were  among  the  first  emigrants,  and  a  large  proportioB 

rSlaaoru     of  the  patentees  soon  removed  to  America.    Between  the  Company 

^^l^U^     ftnd  the  emigrants  there  was  a  uniformity  of  views,  principles,  and 

interests ;  and  the  political  rights  given  to  the  iormer,  by  their 

<.  Charur    charter,  were  soon  shared  by  the  latter.    *In  1620,  the  Company, 

mU  mutiny  by  Its  own  vote^  and  by  general  consent,  transfrared  its  charter,  its 

pmySSM-  meetings,  and  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  colony  from 

.^2^    England  to  America.    Thus  an  English  corporation,  established  in 

'^'^''^    London,  resolved  itselfl  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  into  aa 

American  corporation  to  be  established  in  Massachusetts ;  and  that 

too  without  any  opposition  from  the  English  monarch,  who,  in  aU 

other  cases,  had  shown  himself  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  preroga* 

*  Tet  Bobertson  (Histoiy  of  America,  b.  x.)  cbugefl  the  Pariteas  irlth  tajing  th«  Ibunda* 
nous  of  their  ehuxeh  government  in  ftand  :  becauee  the  charter  required  thi^  *  none  of  Qu&t 
•ete  or  ordinances  ehonld  be  inoonslslent  with  the  laws  of  England,'  a  proriafon  onderatood  by 
the  Poritaui  to  require  of  them  nothing  ftrthor  than  a  genenl  conlbrmlty  to  the  common  law 
of  England.  It  would  be  prepcisteroua  to  suppoee  that  it  was  designed  to  require  of  them  aa 
adherence  to  the  changing  forme  and  oeremonlee  of  Epbcopacy.  Yet  notwithstanding  tite 
well  known  sentiments  of  the  Biassaebusetts  Bay  colonists,  and  thdr  arowed  objects  In  emi- 
giatlng,  Robertson  accounts  Ibr  the  silenoe  of  the  charter  on  eoeleelasdcal  subjects,  by  the  snp> 
position  that "  the  king  seems  not  to  hare  foreseen,  nor  to  have  suspected  the  secret  intentions 
of  those  who  projected  the  measure."  But  this  supposed  Ignorance  of  the  king  appears  quita 
Incredible.  Bancroft  (i.  848.)  appears  to  give  a  partial  sanction  to  the  opinion  expreeacd  by 
Bobertson,  in  saying  that "  the  patentees  could  not  foresee,  nor  the  BngUsh  govenunent  antl- 
dpate,  how  wide  a  departure  firom  English  usages  would  grow  out  of  £e  enUgration  of  Purl* 
tans  to  America."  And  farther :  "  The  charter,  according  to  the  strict  rules  <tf  legal  interpra 
tatton,  was  fkr  ftom  conceding  to  the  patentees  the  freedom  of  religious  worship."  Bancroft 
says  nothing  of  the  probable  desim  and  understanding  of  the  king  and  his  councillors  in  this 
matter.  Grabame  (b.  ii.)  says,  "By  the  Puritans,  and  the  Puritan  writers  of  that  age.  It  was 
dnceraly  beliered,  and  confidently  maintained,  that  the  intendment  of  the  ohartor  was  ta 
bestow  on  the  colonists  unrestricted  liberty  to  regulate  their  ecclesiastical  conatitutloii  bj  tha 
dietatai  cS  their  own  Judgments  and  oonsdenoes,"  and  that  the  king  was  ftally  awaxe  that  il 
the  objsot  of  the  oolonists  to  establlah  an  eoclestasdcal  oonatitaaoa  stanQar  to  thataslab* 
hi  St  Flymooth. 
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tivei  of  the  crown.    iTwo  years  later,  when  a  complaint  was  pre-  cbarlbs  i. 
ftored  against  the  colony  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  been  ban-  162K— 16M. 

iahed  flrom  it^  the  king  took  occasion  to  disprove  the  reports  that  "T 

h»  '^had  no  good  opinion  of  that  plantation,''  and  to  assure  the  in-    < 
habitants  that  he  would  maintain  their  priTileges,  and  supply  what- 
trer  else  might  contribute  to  their  oomfort  and  prosperity.* 

37.  ^he  transfer,  to  which  we  have  alludeo,  did  not  of  itself  a^wgnrw^ii 
fonfor  any  new  flranohises  on  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  al-  ^tSSj?* 
teady  members  of  the  Company;  yet  it  was,  in  reality,  the  estab-    vMeA^ot 
liahment  of  an  independent  provincial  government^  to  be  adminia-  *•**  J**** 
tered,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  England,  but  while 

flo  administei^ed,  not  subject  to  any  interiiarence  from  the  kii^.  3ln  a  Bniarg^ 
leSO,  the  corporation,  in  which  still  remained  all  the  powers  of  SniriSlt, 
government,  enlarged  its  numbers  by  the  admission  into  its  body   «mSn^St 
of  more  than  one  hundred  persona,  many  of  them  members  of  no  ''""L?'??***' 
church ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  agreed  and  ordained  ^hat. 
for  the  time  to  come,  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  ox 
this  body  politic,  who  was  not  a  member  of  some  church  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony.'    <  Under  this  limitation,  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  were  gradually  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  orig- 
inal corporation,  so  as  to  embrace  all  church^members  in  good 
standing ;  but  at  a  later  period  this  law  was  amended  so  as  to  in- 
clude among  the  freemen  those  inhabitants  also  who  should  procure 
a  oertifieate  from  some  minister  of  the  established  church  that  they 
were  persona  of  orthodox  principles,  and  of  honest  life  and  con- 
yeraation. 

38.  ^Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  early  relations  that  existed 
between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists ; 
showing  how  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  these  people  were 
tolerated  and  encouraged  by  the  unaccountable  liberality  of  a  des- 
potic monaroh,  who  showed  himself,  in  his  own  kingdom,  most  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  religious  views,  political  principles,  and  general 
^aracter  of  the  Puritans.  We  close  our  remarlu  on  Uiis  Buljeot 
by  quoting  the  following  from  Grahame. 

39.  <^'  The  colonists  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  fiicilities  •.  A«Mtt« 
which  the  king  presented  to  them,  and  the  unwonted  liberality  and  SJSnSSUr 
eonsideration  with  which  he  showed  himself  willing  to  grace  their 
departure  from  Britain,  were  so  fully  aware  of  his  rooted  enmity 

to  their  principles,  and  so  little  able  to  reconcile  his  present  de- 
Bieanor  with  his  fhvorite  policy,  that  they  openly  declared  they 
had  been  conducted  by  Providence  to  a  land  of  rest,  through  ways 
which  they  were  contented  to  admire  without  comprehend^  j  and 
that  they  could  ascribe  the  blessings  they  obtained  to  nothing  elae 
tlian  the  special  interposition  of  that  Being  who  orders  aU  the 
steps  of  his  people,  and  holds  the  hearts  of  kings,  as  of  all  men,  in 
his  hands.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  coincidence,  tnat  this  arbitrary 
prince,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  oppressing  the  royalists  in 
Virginia,  should  have  been  cherishing  the  principles  of  liberty 
among  the  Puritans  in  New  EIngland." 

40.  ''But  notwithstanding  the  &vor  with  which  the  English  gov-    r.  Jeaiomp 
•mment  appears  to  have  regarded  the  designs  of  the  Puritans  in  ^SfJ^  JmI 
removing  to  America,  no  sooner  were  they  firmly  established  there    wmehna 
than  ft  jealou^  of  their  success  was  observable  in  the  counsels  of  ^S»kll%ef 
archbishop  LAud  and  the  high-ehuroh  party ;  and  the  king  began  to 

Wftver  between  his  original  wi^  to  remove  the  seeds  of  discontent 
te  flfom  him,  and  his  apfurdiensions  of  the  dangerous  and  increas- 


•  Onhme,  Book  H,  okap.  H.    NesL 
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ANALY8IR  ing  influence  which  the  Puritan  colonies  already  began  to  exert  in 
— Am^HtM    *^®  affairs  of  England.    ^America  began  to  be  r^arded  by  th« 
hMoremSSid  English  patriots  as  the  asylum  of  liberty  j  the  home  of  the  op 
ly  iiKrma  pressed ;  and  as  openine  a  rady  escape  fh>m  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
'"'  astidU  rigors  of  Engliw  tyranny :  "while  the  clamors  of  the  malig- 

nant represented  it  as  a  nursery  of  religious  heresies^  and  of  repuS 
lican  dogmas  utterly  subTersive  of  the  principles  of  royalty. 
^SStSrSt      ^^'  ^^'^  emissaries  of  Laud,  sent  to  spy  out  the  practioca  of 
mduSint^f  the  Puritans,  infbrmed  him  how  widely  their  proceedings  were  at 
''■^       Tariance  with  the  laws  of  England ;  that  marriages  were  celebrated 
by  the  civil  magistrate  inst^  of  the  parish  priest  \  that  a  new 
svstem  of  church  discipline  had  been  established  j  and,  moreover 
that  the  colonists  aimed  at  sovereignty ;  and  "  that  it  was  acooontea 
treason  in  their  general  court  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  king." 
Honio^Ener-  *"  ^^i^Jf  ^  ^®  persecutions  in  England,  and  the  favorable  reports 
loo.        of  the  prosperity  of  Massachusetts,  emigration  had  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  become  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  in  the 
king's  council" 
I.  Mtmnptito     42.  ^So  early  as  1633  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  reprobating 
P''«v^<mi*  the  designs  that  prompted  the  emigration  of  the  Puritans.    In  1634 
(Stmeom-  several  ships  bound  for  New  England   were  detained  in  the 
"SSS?*^'  T^'^™*^  ^7  order  of  the  council ;  and  during  the  same  year  an 
Hthup  Ltutdt  arbitrary  commission  was  granted  to  archbishop  X«aud  and  others, 
^        authorising  them  to  make  laws  for  the  American  plantationsy  to 
r<^ulate  the  church,  and  to  examine  all  existing  colonial  patenka 
and  charters,  ^  and  if  they  found  that  any  had  been  unduly  ob- 
tained, or  that  the  liberties  they  eonferred  were  hurtftd  to  the 
a  O^eeaqf  royal  prerogative,  to  cause  them  to  be  revoked.'    ^Owing,  how* 
SMdeS&  ^^^^'  ^  ^^®  fluctuating  motives  and  policy  of  the  king,  and  tht 
Ml:  inten-    critical  state  of  affairs  in  Elngland,  the  purposes  of  this  commis- 
SSSnuL^  $1  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  fiilly  carried  out :  the  colonists  expressed  their  in- 
tention ^to  defend  their  law  Ail  possessions,  if  they  were  able;  M 
liotj  to  avoid,  and  protract,' — and  emigration  continued  to  increaae 
their  numbers  and  influence. 

19 iiEsflSSnw      ^^'  '^^  ^^^*^  ^  ^^^  ^^  twenty  vessels  conveyed  three  thousand 
^  itta     i^ew  settlers  to  the  colony,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Peters,  letter- 
wai\ls  the  celebrated  chaplain  aj^  counsellor  of  Oliver  Cramwell, 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  who  was  elected  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Independent  party  in  parliament,  during  the  civil  war  be- 
f.  MiiMMiM  tween  that  body  and  the  king.    ^In  1638  an  ordinance  of  council 
^^"^      was  issued  for  the  detention  of  another  large  fleet  about  to  sail  for 
Massachusetts,  and  it  has  been  asserted  and  generally  believed 
that  among  those  thus  prevented  from  emigrating  were  the  dis- 
tinguished Puritan  leaders,  Hazlerig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  OUvor 
Cromwell 
a  D&mand       44.  ^About  the  Same  time  a  requisition  was  made  to  the  general 
^SeMima-  ^^^  ^^  Massachusetts  for  the  return  of  the  charter  of  the  ooloi^, 
t/ttuetta  eftor-  that  it  might  abide  the  result  of  the  judicial  prooeediqgs  already 
<^-        oommencod  in  England  Ibr  its  subversion,    ^he  oolonists,  however, 
^I^^IJJ^^  in  cautious  but  energetic  language,  urged  their  rights  against  sueh 
a  proceeding,  and,  deprecating  the  kizQ^'s  displeaaore,  returned  for 
answer  an  humble  petition  that  th^  might  be  heard  before  th^ 
>o.  T^eHfv  were  condemned.    '<>Happily  for  their  liberties,  before  their  petition 
m»i!Sd  Mt  oould  find  its  way  to  the  throne,  the  monarch  was  himself  involved 
mutrarw    in  difficulties  in  his  own  dominions,  which  rendered  It  prude&t  for 
^USSSrSm  ^^™  ^  suspend  his  arbitrary  measures  against  the  colonies.    H« 
cotonim.     was  never  allowed  an  opportwuty  to  resume  them 
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49.   AKhoogk  MMcnients  were  oommenoed  in  Bfiftine,  New  oBAUnt  & 
HMnpehir^  Conneotlottt,  and  Rhode  Island  during  this  reign,  they  lOM  Mti. 
Were  ooneidered  rather  as  branches  of  the  more  prominent  colony  lotfm-m* 
wt  Mnawohusetts  Bay,  aad  had  not  yet  acquired  suffieient  inqrar^  Otmua*  la 
tanoe  to  attract  the  royal  notice.    ^In  1644  Rhode  Island  and    ^"tetST 
Proridenoe  obtained  from  the  parliament,  throiuh  the  efforts  of     %.  ftt-r^t 
Roger  WiUiankS)  a  charter  of  incorporation  "with  ftdl  power  and   SJS!&S£. 
»o&ority  to  govern  themseWos."    sThe  Plymouth  colony  xemain-  i^!!^^!^ 
ed  without  a  charter,  and  unmolested,  in  the  quiet  eigoyment   momtheS 
of  its  ciTil  and  religious  priTilegee.     For  more  than  eighteen  years       ^- 
this  Utile  colony  was  a  striet  democracor.    AU  the  male  inhabitants  ^JmcSS^ 
were  convened  to  frame  the  laws,  and  often  to  decide  both  on  ex^       aeur. 
eootiTB  and  judicial  questions.    The  gOTemor  was  elected  annually 
by  general  suffrage,  and  the  powers  that  he  exercised  were  derived 
directly  ihrni  the  people.    The  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
purely  democratic  form  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  representative 
system  in  1639. 

46.  < We  now  turn  to  Maryland,  the  only  additional  English  col-  s>  Mtryttmi, 
ooy  established  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  to  whose 

history  we  have  not  alluded  in  this  Appendix.    <The  charter    $.amarti 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the  general  tenor  of  which  has  abready  cft^^g""^ 
been  described,  contained  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  rights  tmi  dSfStt. 
of  the  colonists  than  any  instrument  which  had  hitherto  passedthe 
royal  seat    The  merit  of  its  liberal  provisions  is  attributable  to  the 
provident  fbnsight  and  generosity  of  Lord  Baltimore  himseli^  who 
penned  the  instrument,  and  whose  great  fhvor  and  influence  with 
the  king  obtained  from  him  oonoessions,  which  would  never  have 
been  yielded  to  the  daims  of  justice  alcme.    The  charter  of  Mary- 
land was  sought  for  and  obtained  from  nobler  and  holier  purposes 
than  the  grantor  could  appreciate. 

47.  ^Unlike  the  charters  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  that  of  7.  R/iglm  qf 
Maryland  acknowledged  the  emigrant  settlers  themselves  as  free-  c^moiw. 
men,  and  conoeded  to  them  rights,  whicl^  in  other  instances,  had 

been  restricted  to  privileged  companies,  or  left  to  their  discretionary 
extension.    ^The  laws  of  Maryland  were  to  be  established  with  the  s.  tm  Imw 
advice  and  approbation  of  a  minority  of  the  freemen ;  neither  were  ^jXSlSUli' 
their  enactments,  nor  the  appointments  of  the  proprietary,  sul^ject  /^mSuw- 
to  any  required  concurrence  of  the  king :  the  colony  received  a  per-  J^''^^^^ 
petoal  exemption  from  royal  taxation ;  and,  while  Christianity  was     Han,  #« 
declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  no  preference  was  given  to  any 
religions  sect  or  party. 

48.  *Manrland  was  settled  by  Catholics,  who,  like  the  Puritans,  •.  Tfu  vMOm 
soo^Sht  a  reuige  in  the  wilds  of  America  from  the  persecutions  to  ijfJ'^J^iiS 
which  they  were  sul^ected  in  England ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  ^Mmykm^ 
the  praise  of  having  founded  the  first  American  colony  in  which 
religious  toleration  was  established  by  law.  ^^^  Calvert  deserves  to  i^^gwwjiw 
be  ranked,"  says  Bancroft,  ^^  among  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  wiMx^^ 
lawgivers  of  all  ages.    He  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 

tmn  world  to  seek  ft>r  religious  security  and  peace  by  the  practice 
of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power ;  to  plan  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  eon- 
seieb^oe;  to  advaooe  the  career  of  civilisation  bv  reeoffnuing  the 
Hatful  equality  of  all  religious  sects.  The  asylum  of  Papists  was 
the  spot,  where,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  which,  as  yet,  had  hardly  been  explored,  the  mild  fiirbear* 
fuioe  of  a  proprietary  adopted  religious  freed  im  as  the  basis  of  the 
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49  ^A  fbw  days  sfUr  tiM  destk  of  Obarles,  the  honse  of 
mons,  declaring  that  the  home  of  lords  was  useless  and  dangeroiuL 
abolished  that  branch  of  parliament.  At  the  same  time  it  was  Toted 
that  the  office  of  kins  was  nnneoeasary,  burdensome^  and  danger 
ous  to  the  liberty  ana  safety  of  the  people ;  and  an  act  was  aoeord* 
ingly  passed,  declaring  monarchy  to  be  abolished.  The  oommoni 
then  took  into  their  hands  all  the  powers  of  goYemment,  and  the 
former  title  of  the  ^English  Monarchy,"  gaye  place  to  that  of  the 
't  Commonwealth  of  Erolaicd.'' 

50.  ^  A  proper  understanding  of  the  charaoters  of  thoae  who  now 
ruled  the  destinies  of  England,  requires  some  aoooant  of  the  ehar« 
aeter  of  the  religioiis  parties  in  the  nation.  *At  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  ciril  war,  a  great  minority  of  the  people  of 
England,  dissatisfied  with  the  Episcopacy,  were  attached  to  a  system 
of  greater  plainness  and  simplicity,  which  was  denominated  Prea> 
byterianism.  ^Yet  the  principles  which  actuated  these  oppoelBg 
dlTisions,  were  not,  at  first,  so  different  as  might  be  expected. 
<<  The  Episcopal  church,"  says  Gk)dwin,  "  had  a  hatred  of  sects ;  the 
Presbyterians  did  not  come  behind  her  in  that  partaealar.  The 
Episcopal  church  was  intolerant ;  so  were  the  Presbyterians.  Both 
of  them  r^gpirded  with  horror  the  idea  of  a  free  press,  and  that 
erery  one  should  be  permitted  to  publish  and  support  by  his 
writings  whatever  positions  his  caprice  or  his  oonTictions  might 
dictate  to  him.''  *The  Presbyterians  held  the  necessity  of  a  system 
of  presbjrteries,  which  they  regarded  as  of  diTine  institution,  and 
they  labored  as  earnestly  as  the  Episcopfdians  to  establish  a  «ni- 
Ibriiiity  in  religious  fhith  and  worship. 

01.  'United  with  the  Presbyterians  at  first  in  their  opposition  to 
the  abuses  of  the  royal  prerogatire,  were  the  IndepmdaUs^  the  most 
radical  of  tiie  Puritan  refbrmers.  '^'  Like  the  Presbytenans  they 
cordially  disapproved  of  the  pomp  and  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  they  went  Ihrther.  They  equally  disapproved  of 
tJie  synods,  proTlncial  and  general,  the  classes  Mid  incorporatioDS 
of  Presbyteiy.  a  system  scarcely  lesscomplicated^ou^  infinitely 
less  daziling  tnan  that  of  diocesan  Episcopacy.  They  hdd  that  t 
ohurch  was  a  body  of  Christians  assembled  in  one  place  araropn- 
ated  for  their  worship,  and  that  every  sudi  body  was  complete  in 
itself;  that  they  had  a  right  to  draw  up  the  rules  by  which  they 
thought  proper  to  be  regvdated,  and  that  no  man  not  a  member  of 
their  assembly,  and  no  body  of  men.  was  entitled  to  interfere  with 
their  proceedings.  ^Demanding  toleration  on  these  grounds,  they 
felt  that  they  were  equally  bound  to  concede  and  assert  it  fbr 
others;  and  they  preferred  to  see  a  number  of  churches,  with  dif- 
ferent sentiments  and  institutes,  within  the  same  political  commu- 
nity, to  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil  and  exterminating  error  by 
means  of  exclusive  regulations,  and  the  menaces  and  severity  of 
punishment."*  'Hume  says  of  the  Independents,  '*  Of  all  Chris- 
tian sects  this  was  the  first  which,  during  its  prosperity  as  well  as 
its  adversity,  always  adopted  the  principles  of  toleration."  The  In- 
dependents demanded  no  other  Uberty  than  they  were  willing  to 
yield  to  all  others. 

52.  i^As  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  progressed^ 
important  political  differences  arose  between  the  Indepoidents  anq 
the  Presbyterians,  extending  throughout  parliament,  tiie  armv,  and 
the  people.    '^The  Presbyterians  would  have  been  satisfied  wit^ 


•Godwin. 
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tqyaHy  nndcL*  proper  restricfioiis  against  its  abuses ;  not  desiring  a  ooiof on* 
•onqplete  victory,  they  feared  that  the  king  might  be  redaced  too  wxalts. 
low;  and  being*  tired  of  the  war,  th^  were  anxious  for  a  oompro-  1641^10601 
iBnt  the  Independents,  considered  as  a  political  party,  hav- 


ing  gradually  enlisted  nnder  their  banners  the  radicals  of  all  the  mandtq^titt 
liberal  seots^  demanded,  first,  the  abolition  of  royalty  itself,  as  a    ^"^SSl*'' 
eoneeaaioa  to  their  political  principles,  and  afterwards,  the  estab- 
lishment of  oniyer^d  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,    sit  wa«  aJtetuwi 
this  latter  party,  or  this  union  of  many  parties,  that  finally  gained    ^  *^'*'* 
the  asoendenoy,*  cansed  the  death  of  the  king,  and  subverted  the  a-  x>*o-  im*- 
monarchy. 

63.  Hhk  the  overthrow  of  monarchy,  therefore,  the  Independent  a  mttuuim 
party  held  the  reins  of  government,  supported  by  an  army  of  fiftv  Sj^SSenStik 
thoosand  men,  under  the  controlling  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ttieooerthnm 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  that  England  ever  pro-  ^  Monarch, 
duced.    *Cromwell  was  first  sent^  to  Ireland  to  reduce  the  rebellion  i.Cnmwar§ 
there;  and  bdng  completely  successAil,  he  next  marched  into  Scot-  tVTS!!'!u§^ 
land,  where  Charles,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  had  taken  reftige. 
*Here  Cromwell  donated  the  royalist  covenanters  in  the  batUe  ^.Btaamtf 
otDunbaTy^  and  in  the  following  year,  pursuing  the  Scotch  army  ^y/SS£^ 
into  England,  at  the  head  of  thurty  thousand  men  he  fell  upon  it  at  e.  Sapt  vit 
Worcester,  and  oompletely  annihilated  it  in  one  desperate  battle.**       ^^^ 
•The  yoaI^s  prince  Charles  barely  escaped  with  his  fife,  and  flyinf  ^  *gj;  **» 
in  disguise  through  the  middle  of  England,  after  passing  through  §.  srmri'if' 
many  adventures,  often  exposed  to  the  greatest  perUs,  he  succeed^     SSSL 
eventually,  in  reaching*  France  in  safety.  iSL  v 

54.  *S(nne  difficulties  having  occurred  with  the  states  of  Holland^  j^xji^  esx*- 
the  English  parliament,  in  order  to  punish  their  arrogance  and  lirtusdNmU- 
promote  British  commerce,  passed  the  celebrated  Navigation  Act,  ^^^^  ^^ 
by  which  all  colonial  produce,  whether  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America) 

was  prt^Mted  from  being  imported  into  England  in  any  but 
British  built  ships,  of  which,  too,  the  master  and  three-fbarths  of 
the  mariners  should  be  Englishmen.    Even  European  produce  and 
mannfaetures  were  prevented  from  being  imported  but  in  British 
Teasels,  unless  they  were  the  growth  or  fabric  of  the  particular  state 
whieh  carried  them.    'These  uxgust  regulations  struck  severely  at  a  EsKtedfmg' 
the  Dutch,  a  commercial  people,  who,  producing  few  commodities  j'g^gSSJSf 
of  their  own,  had  become  the  general  carriers  and  factors  of  Europe. 
•War  iherefbre  fbllowed:  the  glory  of  both  nations  was  proudly  a  WmrwUh 
SDStained  on  the  ocean ;  6lak&  the  English  naval  commander,  and     Boiland 
Yea  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admirals,  acquired  imper- 
ishable renown ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  was  destroyed, 
and  thestates  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.**  ^jSSS^iSS^ 

55.  ^"WhUe  tliis  war  was  pr<^;ressing,  a  controvenr^  had  arisen  be-  iQ^ceminmf 
tween  Cromwell  and  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and  parliament  on   «y  betwtm 
the  other.    The  parliament,  having  conquered  all  its  enemies  in  ^fJlSeafmi. 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  having  no  longer  any  need  of 

the  services  of  the  army,  and  being  jealous  of  its  power,  be^an  to 
make  preparations  for  its  reduction,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
Himtiwahing  the  oxpemies  of  the  government.    But  by  this  time  the 
parliament  had  lost  the  oonfidence  of  the  people.    "Sinoe  its  first  "J^lfiS' 
assemblies,  in  November,  1640,  it  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  ^rtSEt 
numbers  by  successive  desertions  and  proscriptions,  but,  still  grasp-  ^JJJfJftL 
ing  after  all  the  powers  of  government,  it  appeared  determined  to  "*  cSiwc. 
perpetuate  its  existence,  and  claimed  that,  if  another  parliament 
were  called,  the  present  members  should  retain  their  places  without 
ft  reSlection.    The  contest  between  this  parliament  and  the  inny 
leouM^th<ff«lbv«k«iM^  not  for  individoal  rule  only,b«t  for  9t^ 
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AliALTBia  ence  also.    iThi«  state  of  affairs  ir«B  tennmated  bj  ihe  deosioi 

*-  -^  '  of  Cromwell,  who  could  count  on  a  faithf^  and  well  diadpluud 
LSSSuS  army  to  second  his  purposes.  Entering  the  parliament  housa  at 
SaUfCnmi  ^^  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^^  soIdiCTS  On  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  he  pro- 

wS^  claimed  the  dissolution  of  narliament,*  remoTed  the  members,  seised 
the  records,  and  commanded  the  doors  to  be  locked. 
a^OtaMY^      56.  sSoon  after  this  event,  Cromwell  summoned  a  parliament 
'^  composed  wholly  of  members  of  his  own  selection,  called,  indeed. 
representatiTes,  but  representing  only  Cromwell  and  his  oounoU  of 
officers.    The  members  of  this  parliament,  commonly  called  Bar§^ 
ioN^Vf  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  mein* 
bers,  after  thirteen  months^  sitting,  were  to  name  th^  saoceasera 
and  these  acain  were  to  decide  upon  the  next  representation,  aa(| 
80  on  for  all  ftiture  time.    Such  was  the  revubiican  system  whicb 
Cromwell  designed  for  the  nation.    But  this  oody,}  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  Cromwell  to  gain  the  public  confidence,  and  too 
independent  to  subserre  Cromwell's  ambition,  after  oontinuing  ita 
session  little  more  than  six  months,  was  disbanded*  by  its  own  act. 
a  New      *Four  days  later  a  new  scheme  of  government^  proposed  in  a  mili 
gSSmSimi.  ^^  council,  and  sanctioned  by  the  chief  officers  of  state,  was  adopt- 
ed, by  which  the  supreme  powers  of  government  were  vested  in  a  lord 
proprietor,  a  council,  and  a  parliament :  and  Cromwell  was  aolemnlj 
installed  fbr  life  in  the  office  of  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  Common* 
wealth  of  England.'' 
1654.         57.  < A  parUament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  thirteenth  of 
4.  PartUunent  September  of  the  following  year,  the  anniversary  of  Cromwell's 
r'tndtnmd'  ^^^  g^c**  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.    ^The  parliamenl 
tneHy^pv^-  thus  assembled  was  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  people,  but 
^^ffSSioSS^  *^®  great  liberty  with  which  it  arraigned  the  authority  of  the  Pw>- 
Oon.       toctor,  and  even  his  personal  character  and  conduct,  showed  hiai 
that  he  had  not  giuned  the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  an  angler 
1».  Fab.  ifSB.  dissolution^  increased  the  general  discontent.    *Soon  after,  a  con 
•.Compiraat  spiracy  of  the  royalists  broke  out,<^  but  was  easily  suppressed. 
iSL^mdVi'  ^^^'^^  t^o  s^une  year,  a  war  was  commenoed  with  Spain :  tk% 
iouh  Bpain.  island  of  Jamaica  was  conquered,  and  has  since  remained  in  the 
e.  Haroh.     hands  of  the  English ;  and  some  naval  victories  were  obtained. 


*  This  ptrlluDint  luid  bMH  In  «iMett<»  mora  ttuun  twelve  yean,  and  was  ealled  the  Ltmg 


t  Thli  man's  name  was  Praiae-Qod  Barebone.  Home  aaya,  <<  It  was  aanal  ibr  the  i 
nfata  at  that  time  to  change  their  names  frtMn  Henxy,  JSAwudy  William,  fco.,  which  they  iw* 
nrded  as  heathenUh,  into  others  more  sancdfled  and  godly :  even  the  New  Testament  names, 
Jaaee,  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  were  not  held  In  saefa  re^urd  as  ttiose  which  w«re  borrowed  from 
tho  Old  Testament-— Heaekiah.  Uabakkok,  Joshua,  ZarobabeL  8oineHmws  a  whole  wntenee 
WAS  adopted  as  a  name."  Of  tnls  Home  gives  the  following  instance.  He  says,  *■'■  The  brotlwf 
of  tUs  Praise-God  Barebone  had  fbr  name,  Jff'  Ovist  had  not  died  for  yo«,  yon  vtmild  kavt 
been  danrned  Banbone.  Bat  Iflie  people,  tind  of  this  long  name,  retained  only  the  last  words, 
and  commonly  gave  him  the  appellation  of  JDamtud  JBar&oiM."  Brodie,  jatertag  to  Humeri 
■tatement  above,  says,  the  intUTiduals  did  not  change  thetr  own  names,  oat  those  names  weie 
given  them  by  tne  parents  at  the  time  of  chxistenhig.  Hume  glTes  the  names  of  a  Jozy  tom- 
moned  in  the  oonn^  of  Essex,  of  wlikb  the  first  six  an  as  follows  Accepted  Ihevor ;  Re- 
deemed Gompton  ;  Anil-wol  Hewitt ;  IMe-Feaee  Heaton ;  Ood  Reward  Smart ;  Btaad  ftal 
on  SSgk  Stringer.  ClcaTeland  s^ys  that  the  master  master  in  one  of  Onanwdl's  tftl"W*itw  taa4 
■0  other  Ust  than  the  first  diapter  of  liCatthew.  Godwin  gives  the  following  as  the  aamoa  of 
ttia  newspi^wrs  paUlshed  at  this  time  in  London.  Perftct  Diurnal ;  Moderate  IntelUsenoer ; 
Btfonl  iSwieedmgi  in  PartiameBt ;  Mthfed  Post  ,*  Perihct  Aoooont ;  Several  Proceedings  la 
itateAflhln;  «te. 

t  WlMift  Home  says  of  the  character  and  oels  of  this  parUamant,  is  declared  bv  later  wrileni 
Bndle,  Seobell,  and  others,  to  be  afanost  whoUy  erroneoos.  The  compilers  of  ue  "  Tariorom 
BdltlDii  of  the  HlsMry  of  Sngland''  aay,  **  We  bsve  been  compdled  to  abandon  fiume'k  aoeoaag 
tetng  the  latter  wwt  of  Chariss*sieip^ind  daring  the  yn>ininlaam»ef<fcers^ 
"Hliw«ntcfdfligBOoeinrese>rohto«saoto»t8asasMs.peitliiaAvooayeg*^^^******-" 
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5S  'In  his  civil  and  domestio  administration,  which  was  dondacted  ooMiron- 

wirh  ability,  but  without  any  rcigular  pl^  Cromwell  displajed  a  wealth. 

general  re^rd  for  justice  and  clemency ;  and  irregularities  were  1M9— IMDu 

never  sanctioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped  ' 

authority  seemed  to  require  it    ^uch  indeed  were  the  order  and  umattttmL 

tranquillity  which  he  preserved-nmch  his  skilful  management  of  ^Jt'SmSSS 

persons  and  partly  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  J^y*»  gi  iijiji 

of  many  of  the  Independents  themselves,  since  the  death  of  the  late  ^jgiMLn 

monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  was  made,  and  ^"^ 

carried  by  a  considerable  migority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with  1656. 

the  dignity  of  king.    'Although  exceedingly  desirous  of  accepting  ^'^^• 

the  proffered  honor,  yet  he  saw  that  the  army,  compos«i  mostly  of  i£]J3Snii 

stern  and  inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  hifpoUeyto 

measure  which  implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  pro-  '4^^<**  «. 
feasions^  and  an  abandonment  of  their  principles,  and  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  refuse  that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered 
to  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

59.  *  Jitter  this  event  the  situation  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  4.  Trmaimk 
country  kept  Cromwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness  and  inquietude.  SS^Shef 
The  royalists  renewed  their  conspiracies  against  him ;  a  msjority  cromcMii. 
in  parUament  now  opposed  all  his  favorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of 

the  army  was  apprehended ;  and  even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector 
became  estranged  from  him.  Overwhelmed  with  difficulties,  pos- 
seaslng  the  confidence  of  no  party,  having  lost  all  composure  of 
mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassination,  his  health  gradually 
declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th  of  September,  165S,  the  anni-  1658. 
versary  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  day  which  he  had  idways  con- 
sidered the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

60.  ^On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  succeeded  a  aucoMHtn, 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposea,  with  the  JufaSom^ 
dying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  council.     lUe/mrd. 
But  Richard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 

the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed*  his  own  ab-  ••  Maya,  \m$. 
dication,  and  retired  into  private  life.    ^A  state  of  anarchy  followed,    t.  stat^^ 
and  contending  factions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for  a  while  ffSi^*^ 
filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  when  Gkneral  Monk,   uu  resrora- 
who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland,  marched  into  England  ana  '^'^f^J^^ 
declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  royalty.    This  declaration, 
freeing  the  nation  ftt)m  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  it  had  long 
been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal  joy :  the  house  of 
lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient  authority ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son  of  the  late  king,      1660. 
was  proclauned  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united  acclamations 
of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

61.  ^he  relations  that  existed  between  England  and  her  Ameri-  t.  Reiaifon* 
can  colonies,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  of  but  ^^^^ISSlJS^ 
little  importance,  and  we  shall  therefore  give  only  a  brief  notice  of      Ameriaa 
them.  *D uring  the  civil  war  which  resulted  in  the  subversion  of  mon-    ^SSSa? 
archy,  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New  England,  as  might  have  been     r»taith. 
expected  from  their  well  known  republican  principles,  were  attached  I;^?^^ 
to  the  cause  of  parliament,  but  they  generally  maintained  a  strict  ^'^SH^w 
neutrality  towards  the  contending  factions:  and  Massachusetts,  in  J^tSifii 
particular,  rejecting  the  claims  of  supremacy  advanced  both^  by  m« eivUwSr» 
King  and  parliament,  boasted  herself  a  perfect  republic.    'Virginia  a  vtrvMa 
adhered  to  royalty ;  Maryland  was  divided ;  and  the  restless  Clay-    •'^^iS^ 
borne,  espousing  the  party  of  the  republicans,  was  able  to  promote 

ft  rebellion,  and  the  government  of  the  proprietary  was  for  a  while 
tTorthpown. 
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ANALTSia.     62.  1  After  the  exeoation  of  Charles  the  First,  parliament  I 

its  power  orer  the  oolonies,  and  in  1650  issued  an  ordinanoei,  aimed 


''^SStn?*  particularly  at  Virginia,  prohibiting  all  oommerdal  InterconrM 

mcy^   with  those  oolonies  that  adhered  to  the  rojal  cause.     ^Charlet 

^^SSoSa-  ^®  Second,  son  of  the  late  king,  and  heir  to  the  throne^  was  then  a 

nia.       Aigitive  in  France,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Virginians  as 

\SSSrif  ^^^  lawftil  sovereign.    Mn  1651  parliament  sent  out  a  squadron 

jpr<iM0      under  Sir  George  Aysoue  to  reduce  the  rebellious  oolonies  to  obe- 

Chartet.     dience.    The  English  West  India  Islands  were  eaaily  subdued,  and 

KSuStai?  Virginia   submitted  without  open  resistance.    *The  diarter  of 

4.  TVM  char-  Massachusetts  was  required  to  be  given  up,  with  the  promise  of  a 

9$r  qTMamm-  new  one,  to  be  granted  in  the  name  of  parliament.    But  the  general 

nwfiMiS  nil  ^^^  0^  ^^  colony  remonstrated  against  the  obnoxious  mandate|, 

the  demand  and  the  requisition  was  not  enforced. 

mot  enforced.      ^3  sfiut  the  most  important  measure  of  the  English  gorenmieiit 
^inSorSSS  cturin^  this  period,  by  which  the  prospective  intei^sts  of  ^« 
•Man^vS]  American  colonies  were  put  in  serious  jeopardy,  by  ensuring  their 
^^JSSSS^SS^  entire  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  was  the   celebrated 
wMeh'tte    Kavigation  Act  of  1651,  to  which  we  have  already  aUnded,  and 
the'cSSiSn  which,  though  unjust  towards  other  nations,  is  supposed  by  many 
•Mre  efieted.  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Elnglantt. 
t.  Cterm*  qf  •The  germs  of  this  system  of  policy  are  found  in  English  legisla- 
Sip^iSnf^^^^  ^  ^^^7  ^  ^^^h  <l^riiig  fhe  reign  of  Richard  II,  when  it  was 
Sngkmd.    enacted  ^Hhat,  to  increase  the  navy  of  England,  no  goods  or  mer- 
chandize should  be  either  exported  or  importeo,  but  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  king's  subjects."    But  this  enactment,  and  subse* 
queut  ones  of  a  similar  nature,  had  fallen  into  disuse  long  before 

7.  The  navi-  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  ^Even  the  navigation  act  of  1651, 
nSitfdrSd  ^^^^S  ^  ^^®  faToring  influence  of  Cromwell,  was  not  strietly  en 
afinet  the  fbrcM  against  the  American  colonies  until  after  the  restoration  of 

^ffoucom-  T^J^^Jt  hut  it  was  the  commencement  of  an  unjust  system  of  oom- 
monweaith.  mercial  oppression,  which  finally  drove  the  colonies  to  resistanoe^ 

8.  oomtner-  and  terminated    in  their   independence.     *A  somewhat  similar 
^sSSm^  .system,  but  one  fiir  more  oppressive,  was  maintained  by  Spain 

towards  her  American  oolonies  during  the  whole  period  of  their 

colonial  existence. 
cHAKLEsiL      64.  'On  the  8th  of  June,  1660,  Charles  the  Second  entered  Lon- 
1680—1686.  don,  and  by  the  general  wish  of  the  people,  without  bloodshed  and 

9.  charut    without  Opposition,  and  without  any  express  terms  which  might 
^^um.  ^    secure  the  nation  against  his  abu.se  of  their  confidence,  was  restored 

laafepefw.  tothe  throne  of  his  ancestors.   ^^As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person, 

"2^ww-  and  was  open  and  affable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  his  oon- 

ehttracur.    ^ersation,  the  first  impressions  produced  by  him  were  favorable ; 

but  he  was  soon  found  to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  and 

worthless,  and  to  entertain  notions  as  arbitrary  a»  those  which  had 

iriteyfelebt  distingubhed  the  reign  of  his  father.    UQne  of  the  first  acta  of  hia 

*S3&i**  i^isi^  ^^  the  trial  and  execution^  of  a  number  of  ike  regicides  or 

ded,  4>-e.     juofges  who  had  condemned  the  late  kins  to  death.    Even  the  dead 

a.  Sept.  lew  were  not  spared,  and  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and 

Ireton,  were  taken  from  their  graves,  and  exposed  on  the  gallows 

to  the  derision  of  the  populace. 

taBurpnumg     65.  i^A  sudden  and  surprising  change  in  the  sentiments  and  fM* 

^S^H^    ^gs  o^  the  nation  was  now  witnessed.    The  same  people,  who,  as 

2fn«vanic    recently,  jealous  of  everything  that  might  be  construed  into  an 

SifSSon!   encroachment  on  their  liberties,  had  declared  violently  against 

monarchy  itself,  and  the  forms  and  ceremonials  of  Episcopacy,  now 

sank  into  the  slavish  doctrines  of  passive  obedienoe  to  royalty,  and 

permitted  the  high  dhuioh  principles  to  be  established,  %  sabmi^ 
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Img  to  an  «oi  of  nnifonnitj,  by  whleh  two  thousand  PresbTterlan  cra jtt.MiL 
Hiauters  were  depriyed  of  their  llTings.    Thoee  clergymen  who  1860—1686. 
■hottld  oiCciate  without  being  properly  qualified,  were  liable  to  fine     \aaei 
and  impriaonment.  loo^. 

66.  ^In  1664,  some  difficulties)  originating  in  oommercxal  jealous-  l  Tfm  Dmiek 
USf  haTing  oooorred  between  England  and  the  republican  states  of   ^^JSSdS 
UoUaod,  the  king,  desirous  of  provoking  a  war,  sent  out  a  squadron    BngimS, 
nndeir  Admiral  Holmes,  whidi  seized  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 

aoast  of  AMea,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.    Another  fleet,  pro-   ^^ 
aeeding  to  America,  demanded  and  obtained  the  surrender  of  the   SSp.  aS.' 
Dotdi  colony  of  New  Netherlands.    ^The  Dutch  retaliated  hy  t.Th4  Dtaek 
leooveriQg  tieir  African  possessions,  and  equipped  a  fleet  able  to    ^rttaHau- 
M^pa  with  Uiat  of  England.    ^Charles  then  declared  war*  against  a.Muchii«. 
Ihe  States,  and  parlumient  liberally  voted  supplies  to  carry  it  on    '*  Jj^^/** 
with  Tigor.    ^But  Denmark  and  France,  jealous  of  the  growings  ^  DmmatU 
power  of  England,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  States  and  prevented   ami  franm 
Iheir  ruin.    'After  hostilities  had  continued  two  years,  they  were     ^^tSf 
terminated  by  the  treaty^  of  Breda,  by  which  the  acquisition  of  5.  Truay^ 
New  Netherlands  was  confirmed  to  England,  the  chief  advantage      Brtda. 
which  she  reaped  from  the  war  ^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Acadia    ^  mt."' 
IT  Nova  Sootia,  whioh  had  been  conquered  by  Cromwell  in  1654, 
me  restored  to  the  French. 

67.  <In  16*72  the  French  monarch,  Louis  XIV,  persuaded  Charles     1 672. 
to  uBiie  witii  him  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch.    The  latter  in  the  V'^JSS'"' 
following  year  regained  possession  of  their  American  colony  of    gj^ tnT 
New  N^erlands ;  but  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms    ^irf*? 
toon  reduced  the  republic  to  the  brink  of  destruction.    7ln  this  ^  wutkun  qf 
extremity,  William,  prince  of  Orange,  after  uniting  the  discordant  'orang»>^ 
(actions  of  his  countrymen,  and  being  promoted  to  the  chief  com*   ^^jSSu^ 
fluuid  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  gained  some  successes  over  the 
Preneh,  and  Charles  was  compelled  by  the  discontents  of  his  peo- 
ple and  the  pariiament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to  conclude 

a  separate  peaoe^  with  Holland.    All  possessions  were  to  be  re-    &  Feb.  is. 
stored  to  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  war,  and  New  Nether-        ^^*' 
Jaods  was,  consequently,  surrendered  to  England.    ^France  con-  d.  fyancccon- 
tinued  ihe  war  against  Holland,  which  country  was  now  aided  by  ^^^*f^^. 
Spain  and  Sweden ;  but  the  marriage,  in  1677.  of  the  priooe  of  rto^«V  wu- 
Orange  witii  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  JiSu/^'^ 
brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Nimeguan, 
States,  whieh  led  to  the  treaty^  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  d-  a««  11. 

68.  *The  domestic  administration  of  the  government  of  England  ^  oomettla 
daring  this  reign,  was  neither  honorable  to  the  king  nor  the  par-  adminiMtrm- 
Uament.  ^'Destitute  of  any  settled  religious  principles,  Charles  was     ^!^Ui. 
easily  made  the  tool  of  others,  and,  during  many  years,  received    ^q.  Hf  m- 
firom  the  king  of  France  a  pension  of  200,000  pounds  per  annum,      naHty. 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  popery  and  despotic  power  in  Eng- 
land.   uThe  oonrt  of  Charles  was  a  school  of  vice,  in  which  the  n.  prtt/H^vetf 
restraints  of  decency  were  laughed  to  scorn;  and  at  no  other  of m« court 
period  of  English  history  were  the  immoralities  of  licentiousness 
practiced  with  more  ostentation,  or  with  less  disgrace. 

69.  >sThe  principles  of  religious  toleration  which  had  prevailed  »»_g^ggqf 
with  the  Independents  dnring  their  supremacy  under  the  Com-  yS^^unf- 
monwealth,  had  now  given  pliMse  in  parliament  to  the  demand  for  ^''''^'^^^^S^ 
a  rigid  uniformity  to  the  church  of  England,  and  a  violent  preju-  c^aS^aSSQ- 
dice  against  ao^  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  who  were  repeatedly        Un. 
aoensM  of  plotting  the  sanguinary  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  re-  .„  ,,.---1 
li{^on.    uin  1680,  the  distinguishing  epithets,  Whig  and  Tory,  were  JS^J^^wSg* 
faSrodnoed,  the  former  from  Scotland,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  «M"Vprv." 
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ABiXiYSiB.  £uiadcal  Seoteh  Conrentiolera,  tuid,  gentnllj,  to  the  oppononti  of 

royalty :  the  latter,  said  to  be  an  Irish  word  mgnilTiiig  a  robber 

was  introduced  from  Ireland,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  poplali 

banditti  of  that  country.    The  court  party  of  England  r^nroaehed 

their  antagonists  with  an  affiiuty  to  the  Scotch  ConTonticiers ;  and 

the  republican  or  countxy  party  retaliated  by  comparing  the  fonBor 

to  the  Irish  banditti  j  and  thus  these  terns  of  reproach  csbm  into 

general  use,  and  hare  remained  to  the  present  time  the  ehaimst<s> 

istic  appellations  of  the  two  prominent  parties  in  England. 

\fS!fff%f     70.  ^The  Whigs,  having  gained  the  ascendency,  and  being  gea- 

ffSf^-^tu  orally  attached  to  Episcopacy,  now  the  religion  of  the  statei  bronj^ 

A«m<A«     forward  in  parliament  a  bill  to  exclude  from  the  throne  the  Dnles 

"^'^'^      of  York,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  long  bera  aeoreUy  attached 

to  the  CathoUo  relision,  and  had  recently  made  a  public  avowal  of 

a.  Vm.  mo.  it.    This  bill  passed^  the  House  of  Conmions  by  a  large  m^iority, 

\^!Sl!^p^  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lorda.    >In  the  following  year  It 

^SSSv<     ^*3  revived  again,  and  uiged  with  such  Tehemence,  that  the  king, 

through  one  of  his  ministeriL  propoeed  as  a  snbstitate,  that  the 

duke  should  only  have  the  title  of  king,  and  be  banished  from  the 

kingdom,  while  the  Princess  of  Orange  should  administer  the  gov 

\Jfi^^    emment  as  regent.    'But  this  '^expedient,"  being  indignantly  re- 

mtnf^nS  Jected,  led  to  an  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  which  wm 

9^        the  last  that  the  present  king  assembled. 
4.  Arburanf      71.  ^Charles  was  now  enabled  to  extend  his  oothority  without 
'ffcHSSS^  any  open  resistance,  although  several  conspiraeies  were  charged 
upon  the  whigs,  ana  some  of  the  best  men*  in  the  nation  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold.    From  this  time  sntil  his  death  the  king 
continued  to  rule  with  almost  absolute  power,  guided  by  the  eoa»> 
sols  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  fbnnerly  been  re- 
moved by  parliament  from  the  office  of  high  admiral,  but  was  now 
restored  by  Charles,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  sueosaMHr  te 
s.  CharUt     the  throne.    ^Charles  died  in  1685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age^  and 
ikMccMM  the  25th  of  his  reign ;  and  the  duke  of  York  immediately  aeeeded 
*y  i*«  x>uJQf  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  II. 

c^MMMr.       ^^'   '^^^  ^^^^  general  principles  of  frovemment  which  had 

cMiprffiec-  guided  the  commercial  policy  of  England  during  the  Commoii* 

|g»^g*    wealth,  were  revived  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  and  their  inflo* 

vMoUh,      once  was  extended  anew  to  the  American  colonies.    ^The  latter,  no 

SS^Jm?    ^^^S®^  deemed,  as  at  first,  the  mere  property  of  the  king,  began  now 

iS^atiol^  to  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  British  emigre,  and  sulject  to 

7.  partkh    parliamentary  legislation.!    <  Viewed  in  one  Ught,  as  abridging  the 

^f^^^fi^  pretensions  of  the  crown,  and  limiting  arbitrary  abuses,  this  onqge 

rudiedin    was  favorable  to  the  colonies;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  subjected 

ov^vueotr  them^  by  statutory  enactments,  to  the  most  arbitnury  oommercial 

8.  ^ffkett  qf  restrictions  whidi  the  s^sh  policy  of  parliament  might  think 

tku  change,  proper  to  impose  upon  them. 

s.  ThANmvi'      73.  'Scarcely  Was  Charles  the  Second  seated  upon  the  throne^ 
9^^**^  ^^  when  the  Navigation  Act  was  remodelled  and  perfbcted,  so  as  to  be* 


*  UkA  Jbuml  and  AlgaRum  8Mtn*7.   Hallam  mj»  BidiMy  had  proooaed  **oaa  only  eljaet 
§0T  his  poHtioal  oondact,— tha  ea<4bliah]neiit  of  a  rapaUto  in  KngUad." 

t  It  waa  at  flnt  tho  inaxim  of  tho  court  that  tha  king  alone,  and  not  the  king  and  partia 
mentj  poaseend  Juriadiotion  over  the  colonies.  It  was  in  aoobroanoe  with  this  view  that  when. 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  a  bill  fbr  regulating  the  American  lisheriet  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons.  Sir  Gmrfp  Oaivsrt,  then  Seoretary  of  State,  oonveyed  to  tiie  house  the 
t»UowinK  intimation  from  the  lUug :  "  Amezica  is  not  annexed  to  tha  natm,  nor  within  the 
Jviisdictton  of  parliament:  yon  hare  therefbreno  il^t  to  interfere."  The  ohartir  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  flm  Amerioan  ebarter  that  rooognind  any  kgislattre  aalhcil<y  of  parliameat 
the    ' 
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•one  the  moat  iaportant  bnad^  of  the  oommercial  code  of  Engbuid.  tmAVLsau, 
tBjr  this  statute,  the  natural  rights  of  foreign  nations  and  of  the  1680—1685. 
American  colonies  were  sacrificed  to  British  interests.    ^Besides  |.  jtagmmmi 
many  other  important  proTisions,  it  was  enacted  that  no  merohaa-  '  <|lEtf». 
dlze  should  be  imported  into  any  of  the  British  settlements,  or  ex-  ^^SfJ^f* 
ported  from  them,  but  in  ressels  built  in  England  or  her  planta-    fwSSSrfMi. 
tions,  and  navigated  by  Englishmen :  and  that  none  but  native  or 
natur^Uied  subjects  should  exercise  the  occupation  of  merchant  or 
fiftoior  in  any  English  settlement,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels. 

74.  ^The  most  important  articles  of  American  industry,  such  as  s.  Jtarmtrie- 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger.  &c., — articles  which    jJJJJ^JJJ 
would  not  compete  in  tne  English  market  witn  Eoglish  productions,    eimmerM 
— were  prohibited  from  being  exported  to  any  other  country  than    ««'^*J*'** 
England ;  and  such  commodities  only  as  the  English  merchant 

might  not  find  convenient  to  buy,  were  allowed  to  be  shipped  to 

other  countries  of  Europe.    <As  some  compensation  for  these  re-    4  estate 

strictions,  a  seeming  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  with  England    iw^^^j^y" 

was  conferred  on  the  American  colonies,  by  prohibiting  the  culti-  £eoumUt. 

Tation  of  that  plant  iu  England,  Ireland,  Guernsey,  or  Jersey^ — 

ooantries.  however,  not  naturally  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  which 

could  be  little  iigured  by  the  deprivation. 

75.  'In  1663  the  provisions  of  Uie  Navigation  Acts  were  extended  s.  Esuwiom 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  European  commodities  into  the  JJ[^2SSi^im 
colomes,  except  in  EngUsh  ships  laden  in  England,  by  which  the        lan. 
colonies  were  compelled  to  buy  in  England  all  foreign  articles 

which  they  needed,  and  which  they  might  often  have  obtained  more 
advantageously  from  other  countries.    'At  the  same  time  the  de-    a  •<'votMtf 
sign  of  this  commercial  policy  was  declared  to  be  to  retain  the  col-  ^^SSmme'M 
onies  in  firm  dependence  upon  the  mother  country,  and  oblige  «hem      poucy. 
to  oontribute  to  her  advantage  by  the  employment  of  English  ship- 
ping, and  the  conversion  of  England  into  a  mart  or  emporium  for 
all  such  commodities  as  the  colonies  might  require  to  be  supplied 
with.    ^Nine  years  latere  the  liberty  of  free  trade  between  the  col-  y.yhrfto-  at- 
onies themselves  was  taken  away,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  ^S^^SSS 
oommodities  exported  from  one  colony  to  another.  f.md&. 

76.  'As  the  provisions  of  these  celebrated  Navigation  Acts,  which    *-J[^*f- 
have  been  so  vaunted  hj  English  writers  as  to  be  called  the  pall&-  *'§^'fS!S^ 
dium,  or  tutelar  deity  of  the  commerce  of  England,  continued  to  be  '^^^^^j'^ 
more  or  less  strictly  enforced  against  the  American  colonies  until  Jff^Sa'<tf 
the  acquisition  of  their  independence,  their  importance  requires  a  tne  navigm- 
fiirther  examination  of  their  principles,  and  of  the  effects  naturally     ^^^  ^''' 
resulting  from  them. 

77.  'These  acts  were  evidently  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  •.  Tfu§e  oat 
colonies  were  established  at  the  cost  of  the  mother  country,  and  for  ^^^^ 
her  benefit ;  and  on  this  ground  the  system  of  restricted  trade  was      dpiu. 
defended  by  Montesquieu,  who  says  :*  ^^  It  has  been  established  to^  uefynded 
that  the  mother  country  alone  shall  trade  in  the  colonies,  and  that    ^^*J2j 
from  very  good  reasons,  because  the  design  of  the  settlements  was  Span  ^h>»- 
the  extension  of  commerce,  and  not  the  foundation  of  a  city,  or  of  a  J^^JJ St 
new  empire."    But  this  principle  was  not,  clearly,  applicable  to  the  ^  Amtriam 
American  oolonies,  for  none  of  them  were  founded  by  the  English     coUmu». 
government  \  and  the  design  which  led  to  their  establishment  was 

either  private  adventure  on  the  part  of  companies  or  individuals, 
tr  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country. 


•  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XXI,  oh.  xrll. 
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.AHALTSIB.      78.  ^The  Nftyigation  Acts^  by  making  Engkad  the  mart  of  tkm 
— " — aIT  P"''*^^!**  products  of  the  rising  states^  and  by  prohibiting  the  latter 
mmyvufHo  ^^°^  purchasing  European  commodities  from  any  other  souroa^ 
igtokmaept  shackled  their  commercial  liberties,  and  conferred  upon  Britiali 
^i^llJSS'tS  merchants  a  monopoly  of  the  most  odious  character — except  onfy 
thtcoianiea.  as  it  extended  to  iXL  Englishmen,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  • 
single  individual  or  company.    The  system  was  positively  iignrioiif 
to  the  colonies,*  the  natural  and  obvious  effects  of  any  monthly  of 
their  tniae ;  while  England  alone,  or  English  merdiants,  reaped 
1  Th€  uttur  ^^^  exclusive  benefit  of  it.    ^Deprived  of  the  advantages  <^an  open 
hoS^i'^ljLk'  ^'^'^^^^  ^^  colonists  were  obliged  to  sell  for  a  little  less  than  they 
jmnSiaut    otherwise  might  have  done,  and  to  buy  at  a  somewhat  dearer  rate, 
'^f^'^    c^d  thus  were  wronged,  both  in  their  purdiases  and  sales, 
a  TM»  fw-       '^^'  '^^^  ^^®  practical  operation  of  the  system  was  noL  in  ite 
tern  not  to    results,  SO  beneficial  to  the  people  of  England,  as  might,  at  first)  be 
^SS^mim  ^xp®^'^ ;  03  what  little  they  gained,  if  any  at  all,  by  the  additional 
imSw  atjbrtt  cheapness  of  colonial  product^  was  overbsQanced  by  the  effects  of 
**?«S^  the  prohibitory  restrictions  to  which  this  system  gave  rise.    *Aj 
iperSSnS^  merchants  were  secured  by  law  against  foreign  competition,  the 
'*^^£^'    landholders  demanded  a  similar  protection  to  secure  the  profita 
'SSaiu     o^  their  capital ;  and  English  corn-laws  began  to  be  enacted,  aeeui- 
ri^,  richer,  lug  to  the  home  producer  a  monopoly  against  the  wheat  and  xyo 
t^S!^'  ^^  other  countries ;  and  the  English  poor — ^Uie  great  mass  of  eon* 
sumers  and  laborers,  were  made  to  suffer  by  the  increasing  price 
of  bread.    While  the  navigation  acts,  and  the  prohibitory  system 
of  which  they  formed  a  part,  incressed  the  naval  power  of  England, 
extended  her  carrying  trade,  and  multiplied  the  wealth  of  her  mer- 
chants, manufivcturers,  landholders,  and  capitalists  generally,  they 
irrevocably  listened  the  chains  of  slavery  upon  a  numerous  pauper 
population. 
f.  Tendenev      ^^-  ^^^^  the  Commercial  policy  of  England  tended,  fhrther,  to 
^JI^J^.  alienate  from  her  the  affections  of  the  colonies,  who  naturally 
leyqf&Z-  aspired  after  independence,  as  the  only  means  of  developing  their 
*g*J[J  J^J"  industry  and  resources,  by  securing  those  commercial  rights  of 
ttotu  (!fk$r  which  England  had  deprived  them.    *It  should  not  be  concealed 
*'^'^*"-     that  the  commercial  part  of  the  colonial  system  of  England,  r^ 
ii^mSSi  ceived  at  all  times  the  ardent  support  of  the  two  prominent  paov 
tyttemaufh  ties  of  the  kingdom,  both  Whigs  and  Tories ;  nor  yet.  on  the  other 
JynMg9md  l^and,  that  the  greatest  British  economist,  Adam  Smith,  clearly 
forfo*    ijB-  demonstrated  its  impolicy,  and  declared  it  to  be  "a  manifest  violju 
AdmSiSSi.  t^^Q  0^  t^®  rights  of  mankind."    7Yet  nations  are  ever  slow  to  aban- 
7.  fiatumt    don  any  system  of  policy  which  the  great  and  wealthy,  the  ''  ari»- 
dwSeSum  *o<5ratic  few,"  are  interested  in  upholding.    ^Moreover,  the  oom- 
•y9tem»  far  mercial  system  which  England  adopted  towards  her  colonies,  wai 
*S?Sa«^»S*  m^ch  less  oppressive  than  the  colonial  policy  of  any  other  nation 
weauhy.     of  Europe ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  general  igno- 
fSwJSrJwV  ™°^®  *^*  *^®^  prevailed  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  political 
jSHgSndeoH'  economy,  constitutes  its  best  apology.     While   France,  Spain, 
SSut^ot^  Portugal,  and  Denmark,  usually  conferred  the  monopoly  of  the 
nmtumtnf    trade  of  their  colonies  upon  exclusive  companies,  or  restricted  it  to 
*"''»«^      a  particular  port,  that  of  the  British  settlements  was  open  to  the 
competition  of  all  British  traders,  and  admitted  to  all  the  harbort 
of  England, 
a  inUnuf      81.  *In  none  of  the  American  colonies  did  this  oppressive  ir^stes 
Urn  qf  tut    excite  greater  indignation  than  in  Virginia,  where  the  loyalty  <tf 


*  8r7,  Book  I,  oh.  zix.    Noe», 
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the  pMpla  utioipated  ft  nore  generoas  requital  of  royal  ftrror.  ghahucsii. 

Remonstrances  were  urged  against  the  navigation  acts  as  a  grier-  1660—1086. 

■Bce,  and  petitions  irere  presented  for  relief^  but  to  no  eflfect ;  umI  y^rgimmm* 

irhon  it  was  found  that  the  proyindal  authorities  oonnived  with  andin^eo' 

the  ooloaists  in  evading  the  exactions  of  a  system  so  destructive  of  ^^'S^SSnT 

their  interests,  and  repugnant  to  their  principles,  a  royal  mandate  mtrai»ut  the 

was  isBtted,  reprimanding  them  for  their  conduct ;  and  forts  were  "^^jy^* 
erected  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  vesselp  sent  to 
omise  on  the  coast  to  aid  in  enforcing  a  strict  execution  of  the  law. 

^Still  the  Viiginians  contrived  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  trade  i.Koariem 

with  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  and  retaliating,  in  some  degree,  the  ^SS!^^ 

bgusfciee  with  which  they  were  treated,  they  enacted  a  law,  that,  «m^«/aUa- 

in  the  pi^yment  of  debts,  Virginia  claimants  should  be  preferred  to  ^HJ^i^Sr 

Elnglish  creditors.    ^It  was  thus  that  the  commercial  regulations  %  jeaiom 

between  England  and  her  colonies,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  peace  ^  J}J2unjra 

and  harmony,  based  on  mutual  interests,  became  a  source  of  rank-  oooirtonS 
ling  jealousies,  and  vindictive  retaliations. 

82.  ^Virginia  had  promptly  acknowledged  Charles  II.  as  her  s.  Comparm- 

lawful  sovereign,  on  the  first  news  of  the  restoration  of  royalty ;  '^^g^S& 

but  Massachusetts  was  more  slow  and  guarded  in  returning  to  her  and  Mcma- 

allegiance.  ^The  loose  character,  and  supposed  arbitrary  notions  of  .  ^^*'^^ 


Charles,  had  filled  the  Puritan  and  republican  colonists  of  Massa-  mSS^t^St 
chusetta  with  alarm,  both  for  their  religion  and  their  liberties,  and  ^iS/dmSdhS' 
their  anxiety  was  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the  complaints    thuMnfl 
against  the  colony,  which  the  enemies  of  its  policy  or  institutions  JS!^^^ 
had  presented  to  the  English  government.    ^The  general  court  of    t&aetSy 
the  colony  immediately  convened  and  voted  addresses  to  the  king    8  Trouad- 
and  parliament^  in  which  the  colonists  justified  their  whole  con-  J^^Sir* 
duct^  and  solicited  protection  for  their  civil   and  ecclesiastical  oT  Maamehur 
instifention&    *A  gradons  answer  was  returned  by  the  king,  but    p^^'^^i 
the  ^prehensions  of  the  colonists  were  excited  anew  by  intelll-  «  j^^i^  ^ 
genoe  that  parliament  designed  to  enforce   the  navigation  acts  pnUrutam 
against  them,  to  cut  off  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Virginia    ^^iS^ 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send  out 
a  govemor-generaL  whose  jurisdiction  should  extend  over  all  the 
I^orth  American  plantations. 

83.  'Although  fearing  the  worst,  and  dreading  a  collision  with  r.  rtetr  Mi 
the  crown,  the  colonists  were  not  dismayed,  bat  boldly  meeting  the     f^**^**^ 
eriais  which  they  apprehended,  they  proceeded  to  set  forth,  in  a 

series  of  resolutions,  a  declaration  of  their  rights,  and  the  limits  of 
their  obedience.  >They  declared  that  their  liberties,  under  God  8.  Noble  itf 
and  their  charter,  were,  to  choose  their  own  officers  and  regulate  ^S^hL 
their  duties ;  to  exercise,  without  appeal,  except  against  laws  re- 
pugnant to  those  of  England,  all  leg'islative,  executive,  and  Judidal 
power  for  the  government  of  all  persons  within  the  limits  of  their 
territory;  to  defend  themselves,  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
egainM  every  aggression ;  and  to  r^eot.  as  an  infringement  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  people,  any  imposition  or  tax  injurious 
to  the  provincial  community,  and  contrary  to  its  just  laws. 

84.  'They  avowed  their  allegiance ;  their  duty  to  defend  the  t.  Contravem 
king's  person  and  dominions;  to  maintain  good  gevernment,  and  to  ^^HH^^fi. 
preserve  their  colony  as  a  dependency  of  the  English  crown ;  but     rogaHvet 
by  denying  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  king,  and  by  declaring  the    ^^^^ 
navigation  acts  an  infringement  of  their  chartered  rights,  they  p<ui&metu, 
contravened  the  most  Important  prerogatives  which  the  king  and 
parliament  clamed  the  right  of  exercising  over  them.    ><*It  was  not    la  Tardu 
anta  after  all  these  proceedings,  proscribing,  as  it  were,  the  terms  ''^SiSS^ 
if  f^lontaiy  aUegianee^  when  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  nee   cfmrim  n. 
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• 

AJfAur an.  ih»  restoration,  thai  CliarlQB  n.  was  ibnaoDj  aeknonledged  in 

— -- — —  Maasachusotta  by  public  proclamation.^^ 

*"  iMi'.  Sd-  ^lUiode  Island  appears  to  hare  exhibited  a  more  ttme^errins 

1.  Shade     poUcy,  and  less  jealousy  of  her  rights,  or,  perhaps,  greater  politioal 
ISStJSS^-  P''^<^^<^    '^^  ^6^4  ^^  ^^  applied  fbr  and  obtained  a  charter 
mtvoneit'  from  parliament,  as  the  then  ruling  power  in  England,  and  had  ae- 
KBermttm^  knowledged  the  supremacy  of  parliament  daring  uie  eommon- 
rSSSg  'v<^  wealth ;  and  now,  with  eager  haste,  and  with  much  real  or  appareot 
er*.        0atis£Mition,  sJie  proelaim<3*>  the  restoration  of  monarchieal  gorem- 
b.  Oct  ma  meat,  expressing  her  faith  that  ^Hhe  gracious  hand  of  Pityridenoa 
»•  Sfte  ^JS?  would  preserrc  her  people  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges."    'An 
'*^.     '  agent  was  sent  to  £nglan4  to  solicit  the  royal  fkyor.  and  a  new 
charter  was  obtained,  although,  owing  to  boundary  duputes  with 
e.  hOr  IS.     Connecticut,  it  did  not  pass  the  royal  seal  until  the  summer  of  1663.e 
^fSl^Slr'^      86.  ''This  charter  granted  and  enjoined  uniYeraal  religious  to!- 
&  qfRjude  oration;  gave  to  the  inliabitants  the  rights  of  self-government,  and 
CmSiecSau  ^  i^csp<i<3ted  their  scruples  as  to  omit  the  requirement  from  them 
of  the  usual  oath  of  i^egiance  to  the  crown,  but  which  was  re- 
quired of  the  people  of  Conneotiout  by  the  charter  given  them 
about  the  same  time.    The  Connecticut  charter,  equally  demoeratio 
with  that  of  Rhode  Island^  farther  differed  fr^im  it  by  the  omission 
a-  ^^Iff**^  of  any  express  allusion  to  matters  of  religion.    ^ While  in  both  a 
^USta^oum    conformity  to  the  laws  of  England  was  required,  as  the  tenure  by 
^2J^?r   which  the  priyileges  of  the  people  were  to  be  eigoyed,  yet  no  method 
^  was  provided  for  ascertaining  or  enforeing  this  observanee ;  and  the 

English  monarch  was  thereby  excluded  from  every  oonstitaUonal 
means  of  interposition  or  control ;  an  oversight  of  which  the  crown 
lawyers  of  England  were  afterwards  sensible,  but  which  they  were 
then  unable  to  remedy. 
^^'^l^i       ^'^'  'From  none  other  of  the  American  colonies  dlH  the  ai^itrary 
Son^fSma-  exactions  of  the  English  government  receive  such  constant  and  nn- 
OM**'^btime y^^^^^S opposition  as  from  Massachusetts ;  and  it  was  doubtleu 
estSimi!^  ^Of  ^^9  reason  that,  of  all  the  colonies,  Massadiusetts  was  ever 
the  EngiiBh  made  the  most  prominent  object  of  royal  vengeance.    ^Althouch 
'7^Th^'  ^^^^'^  ^«  Second  had  consented  that  Massachusetts  should  retun 
mimdtmaiB  her  charter,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  demanded  the  most  unlimited 
^^mi^^  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  supremacy.    He  required  that  all  the 
Ghariu  u.    laws  and  ordinances  of  the  colony  passed  during  the  period  of  the 
1662.     oommonwealth  should  be  declared  invalid,  and  that  saoh  as  .were 
repugnant  to  the  royal  authority  should  be  repealed ;  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  should  be  taken  by  every  person ;  that  justice  should 
be  administered  in  the  king's  name ;  that  the  Episcopal  worship 
should  be  tolerated ;  and  that  the  elective  fVanchlse  should  be  ex- 
tended  to  all  freeholders  of  competent  estates,  without  reference  to 
peculiarities  of  religious  faith. 
a  Katun  qf      8S.  ^The  nature  of  these  requisitions  was  not  so  objectionable  as 
*»  Ih^dT  *^«  principle  of  the  right  of  royal  interference,  which  their  oonees- 
fnttnda,  and  sion  would  seem  to  establish.    The  question  or  liberty  which  they 
^aSSLwSh  ii^^olved  was  alone  sufficient  to  awaken  the  active  jealousy  and  op- 
timn.       position  of  the  colonists,  and  they  eventually  complied  with  only 
one  of  the  royal  demands — that  which  directed  judioLal  XNrooeed* 
ii^  to  be  conducted  in  the  king's  name. 
t.  DjWMWHlt       89.  'When,  in  1664,  conunissioners  were  sent  out  to  regnlate  the 
^g^mS^il^  affairs  of  New  England,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  disregarded 
\aummmM  their  authority,  and  answered  their  demands  by  a  petition  to  tha 
a(  ^tSSr  ^'^'*  ^P'^sing  their  willingness  to  testify  their  allepance  in  any 
rlffhteous  way,  but  deprecating  the  discretionary  authority  ana 
aroitnoy  measures  of  the  commissianera^  as  tending  to  tlie  nttcf 
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aabveraioii  of  tlie  liberties  of  the  colonists.  ^They  declared  that  craelssxl 
if  they  were  to  be  deprlTed  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  were  IMP— leBllL 
■e  much  attached,  and  for  which  they  had  encountered  so  great  i.  p^nu^ 
diffieulties  and  dangers,  they  would  seek  to  re-establish  them  in  aiirmtumcon- 
•nne  more  distant  territory;  and  they  concluded  their  petition  ^''^Stton^ 
with  the  following  earnest  entreaty,  s^^  Let  oar  goTemment  lire,  %  ctmeiuiUm 
our  charter  live,  our  magistrates  liTe.  our  laws  and  liberties  live,  ^^JfU^ 
•or  religiona  enjoyments  liye:  so  shall  we  all  yet  hove  fkrther  cause 
to  say  flrom  our  hearts,  let  the  king  lire  forcTer." 

90.  Ht  is  interesting  to  observe  how  ingeniously,  throughout  a.  CAoroerdr. 
this  oontroversy,  the  people  evaded,  rather  than  opposed  the  de-  ^SSfo^iu' 
Hands  of  the  commissioners.    When  at  length  the  latter,  provoked    wjcngftJU 
by  these  evasions,  demanded  firom  the  general  court  of  the  colony  an  JSt'tx!^. 
explicit  answer  to  the  question,  if  they  acknowledged  the  authority    tnitBtofnk  v 
of  his  majesty's  commission  ?  the  court  desired  to  be  excused  from 

pvlng  any  other  answer  than  that  they  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  his  majesty's  charter,  with  which  they  declared  themselves  much 
better  acquainted.  But  when  at  length  the  commissioners  at- 
tempted a  practical  assertion  of  their  pretensions  by  authorizing 
appeals  to  themselves  in  civil  suits  that  hod  already  been  decided 
by  the  provincial  tribunals,  the  general  court  promptly  interfered, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  by  the  authority  of  their  charter, 
arrested  the  proceedings. 

91.  «The  forwardness  of  Massachusetts  in  resisting  the  royal  4.Mamaam- 
commissioners  was  severely  reproved  by  the  king,  who  took  occasion  "SfjJ^SJ?' 
at  the  same  time  to  express  his  satisfiiction  of  the  conduct  of  all  the        dwa. 
other  colonies.    ^A  royal  mandate  was  next  issued,  conunanding  April,  less. 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  send  deputies  to  Ehigland  to  6.  Required 
answer  the  charges  preferred  against  it.    'But  even  thi^  command  '^^SSlrli'^ 
was  disobeyed,  the  court  declaring,  in  reply  to  the  requisition,  that  against  fur. 

^  they  had  already  furnished  their  views  in  writing,  so  that  the  ••  Deeiine$  to 
ablest  persons  among  them  could  not  declare  their-case  more  fully.'  ^***5jJj5iA*"*' 
^At  the  same  time,  however,  the  colonists  made  earnest  protestations  7.  Proteato- 
of  their  loyalty,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  their  professions,  they  ^^JJ^^^ofe 
gratuitously  ftimished  supplies  for  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  qf/ur  loyalty. 
Indies,  and  purchased  a  ship  load  of  masts  which  they  sent  to  the 
king  ;  a  present  then  particularly  valuable  to  hiuL.  and  to  which 
he  condescended  to  give  a  gracious  acceptance,    ^xbe  Dutch  war  s.  Caiuea  that 
in  which  the  king  was  involved  at  this  time — ^the  rising  discon-  *2SS?/?^  '^ 
tents  of  his  own  subjects — the  dreadful  affliction  of  the  plague*  and     pend  S!^' 
the  great  fire  of  London,  ctlused  him  to  suspend  for  a  while  the     ^f^^Tffgfg 
execution  of  his  designs  against  the  institutions  of  New  England.  ''^Siand. 
•The  king^s  council  often  discussed^  the  affairs  of  Massachusetts,      a.  i87i. 
and  various  propositions  were  made  for  menacing  or  conciliating  the  9  Diseuattom 
^  stubborn  people  of  that  colony"  into  a  more  dutiful  allegiance ;  but  ^^/JS?^ 
even  at  that  early  day  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  enter-  open  reoou. 

*  Tba  ptaf^  occufred  in  the  rammer  and  antomn  of  166S,  and  fraa  oonllned  to  London. 
Home  nukes  no  mention  of  It :  lingard  giTee  a  thrilling  account  of  its  horroni.  The  dimaae 
gpoenUj  manUbsted  its^bj  the  asnal  febrile  Rjmptoms  of  shivering,  nauaea,  headaohOf  and 
deilrhim — then  a  sadden  luntnesa— the  Tiotim  became  spotted  on  the  breast,  and  within  an 
hour  lift  was  oxtinot  But  few  xecorered  firom  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or 
thiee  dajs  from  the  first  symptoms.  During  one  week,  in  Sepfeemb«*r,  more  than  ten  thooBand 
died.    Tb»  whole  number  ot  Tictims  was  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

In  September  of  the  Ibllowing  year,  1606,  occurred  the  great  fire  of  London,  by  which  thli 
torn  tfaooaand  two  hundred  diralUngs  were  consumed,  and  two  hundred  thousand  people  left 
tedtaw.    Two-thirds  of  the  metropolis  were  reduced  to  ashes.    London  became  much  mora 
haalthjr  after  the  fire,  and  the  plague,  which  formerly  broke  out  twice  or  thrice  every  century, 
■ai  indeed  was  always  luridng  In  some  comer  of  the  city,  has  scarcely  OTer  appelMad 
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A.NA.LTSI8.  iained  seriona  fears  that  the  oolony  iras  ob  the  Tery  brixik  of  m> 

nouncing  any  depeadenoe  apon  the  crown. 

I.  Ktng*$de-      92.  > About  the  close  of  Kinf  Philip's  War,  the  king's  designi 

^ewSSr'  of  Bubyerting  the  libertiee  of  New  England  were  reyivel  anew,  tqr 

ktnd  revivtd.  the  opportiuiity  which  the  controversy  between   Maaaachnaetta^ 

1679.     ^^d  Mason  and  Gorges,  presented  for  the  royal  intorferenoe,  when 

1680      ^^^  Hampshire,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  was  made  a  distinct  pro* 

tt.  Contimi^  Tinoe,  and  compelled  to  reoeiye  a  royal  goTemor.    sMasaachnsetIs 

^weqft/u   had  neglected  the  Acts  of  Nayigation — the  merchants  of  England 

^^**Si!ultS^'  <ioii^pl^^  against  hei^--she  responded  by  declaring  these  Acts  an 

Momaektir    invasion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists,  "•  they  ma  bemg 

*WNtelJS5S^  represented  in  parliaments^  and  when  finally  the  colony  refnaed  tt 

ud.        send  agents  to  Englaiid  with  fiill  powers  to  settle  disputes  by  mak 

ing  the  required  submissions,  a  writ  of  quo  nmrranto  was  issued, 

a.  JuM  88,    and  English  judges  decided'^  that  Massachusetts  had  forfeited  her 

a.  Rhode  bu  ^^'^^^^^^     ^I^hode  Island  and  Connecticut  had  also  evaded  the 

and  and  Con-  Acts  of  Navi^tion,  yet  their  conduct  was  suffered  to  pass  without 

ff!!^^!^  reprehension.    It  was  probably  thought  that  the  issue  of  the  con- 

ptore  Unity,  test  with  the  more  obnoxious  province  of  Massachusetts  would  Ib- 

volve  the  fate  of  all  the  other  New  England  settlements. 

4.  Noble  eon-      93.  ^Throughout  this  controversy,  the  general  court  of  Massa- 

^^^omISu    ^^^^^  and  the  people  in  their  assemblies,  repeatedly  declared  thej 

throughout  Would  never  show  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty  by  making  a 

*'"J^JJ''^    voluntary  surrender  of  it  j  asserting,  "  that  it  was  better  to  die  by 

other  hands  than  their  own.^ — The  resolute,  unbending  virtue, 

with  which  Massachusetts  defended  the  system  of  liberty  which 

her  early  Puritan  settlers  had  established,  and  guarded  with  suck 

s.  Grounds  qf  jealous  care,  deserves  our  warmest  commendation.    ^The  naviga- 

^tSrSvSi  *^^^  ^^^  ^®^  *"^  indirect  mode  of  taxing  the  ooomieroe  of  Uio 

tion  aeu.     colonies  for  the  benefit  of  England ;  and  the  opposition  to  them  wai 

based,  mainly,  on  the  illegality  and  iigustice  of  taxation  without 

representation — a  principle    on    which  the   colonies  afterwards 

declared  and  maintained  their  independence. 

a  ShibvertUm     94.  'The  reign  of  Charles  U.  witnessed  the  subversion  of  the 

*^^>S^tn^  power  of  the  Dutch  in  America,  by  the  unprovoked  and  ui^ust 

Amsrioa.     conquest  of  New  Netherlands.    ^The  early  records  of  the  Dutch 

r.Eariyrec-  colonists  fUrnish  few  important  materials  for  history,  and  their 

SutchiSto'  ^^^^  annals  are  little  else  than  a  chronicle  of  their  contentions 

mete.       and  struggles  with  the  English,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Indians. 

8.  AdmirUf  ^During  the.  administration  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  its 

Peta^t^  Dutch  governors,  the  colony  attained  some  degree  of  prosperity, 

veeant.      and  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  population  of  the  metropolis 

appears  to  have  numbered  about  3000  souls,  nearly  a  third  of  whom 

abandoned  their  homes,  rather  than  become  subjects  of  the  British 

8.  Hie  dee-    empire.    *The  venerable  and  worthy  Stuyvesant  remained,  and  in 

*•"*""••     the  following  century  his  descendants,  inheriting  his  worth  and 

popularity,  were  frequently  elected  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city. 

ra  Om^uetr       05.  i<>The  grant  of.  New  Netherlands  to  the  duke  of  York,  and 

•^*Jjw^  the  conquest  which  soon  followed,  placed,  for  the  first  time,  the 

Kmo  SetSr-  whole  sea-coast  of  the  thirteen  original  States  under  the  dominion 

i«»*^-       of  the  English  crown.    The  dismemberment  of  New  Netherlands 

followed,  the  territory  of  New  JeiSGj  was  granted  away,  that  of 

Delaware  was  soon  after  given  to  Penn,  and  the  province  of  New 

York  alone  remained  under  the   government  of  the  royal  pro- 

M.  Kew  NeOh  prietary.  ^^tJnder  his  arbitrary  rule,  the  people,  during  many  jearsi 

"Sif^Mrn?^  eiyoyed  few  political  privileges,  but  they  did  not  escape  the  iaflu« 

mmtaftfii  ence  of  free  principles  whidi  had  grown  up  in  the  surrounding 

nwk$<fYoMc  colonies,  nor  did  they  cease  to  protest  against  arbitrary  taxatiM»ii| 
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and  to  demand  a  share  of  the  legialatiTe  authority,  by  the  eetaUiBh-  cbabumu 
Bient  of  a  repredentatire  assembly,  until,  after  haying  been  treated  ItWP— laa^ 
aa  a  oanquered  people  for  nearly  twenty  years,  their  efforts  were 
finally  crowned  witii  success.*  Hi  Is  a  singular  epincidenoe  that  ^  i^g.  ata 
New  York  obtained  a  free  constitution  at  nearly  the  same  time  p-  **• 
that  the  chartered  rights  of  the  New  England  colonies  were  sob-  IlSSS^Sl 
Terted,  during  the  last  days  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.        «w»««»»«^ 

96.  >The  settlement  of  Pem^ylyania  is  another  important  eyent  a  Settimtemt 
in  our  history,  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II~  and  ^^SSl?^ 
which  requires  a  more  extended  account  of  the  character  of  the 

early  colonists^  and  the  plan  and  principles  of  their  goyemment, 
than  we  haye  giyen  in  the  narratiye  part  of  this  work. 

97.  n'he  Claaker^  or,  as  they  style  themselyes,  ^^  Friends,"  were  s.  RUt^tkt 
%  Puritan  sect  which  originated  in  England  about  the  commence-    QySeen, 
ment  of  the  domestic  troubles  and  clyil  war  which  led  to  the  sub- 

yerslon  of  royalty,  and  the  establishment  qf  the  commonwealth  or 
republia    ^These  were  times  of  extraordinary  ciyil,  political,  and  4.  Qtjttr  en- 
religious  conyulsion,  when  so  many  enthusiastic  and  often  extraya*    t/intsi^uic 
gant  sects  arose  to  disturb  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which       ''^' 
had  preyiously  been  established. 

98.  <  Among  these  sects,  as  William  Penn  states,  in  his  Brief  A<v   «.  waumm 
count  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  was  ^£^''/gL 
a  party  "  called  Seekers  by  somo,  and  the  Family  of  Loye  by  others.  ^S^  qJ^ 
who  were  accustomed  to  meet  together,  not  formally  to  preach  ana       ^»*' 
pray  at  appointed  times  and  places)  but  who  waited  together 

in  ulence,  tUl  something  arose  in  any  one  of  their  minds  that  sa- 

yored  of  a  dirine  spring.    < Among  these,  however,  some  there  were  i,B»iaeeomu 

who  ran  out  in  their  own  imaginations  and  brought  forth  a  men*  ^^^S%SS 

strous  birth.    These,  from  the  extrayagances  of  their  discourses     Ranur*. 

and  practices,  acquired  the  name  of  Ranters.    They  interpreted 

Christ's  fVilfilling  the  law  for  us,  as  a  discharge  from  any  obligation 

or  duty  the  law  required  fVom  us  j  inferring  that  it  was  now  no  sin 

to  do  that,  which,  before,  it  was  a  sin  to  commit ;  the  slayish  fear 

of  the  law  being  taken  off.  and  all  things  that  man  did  being  good, 

if  he  did  them  with  the  mind  and  persuasion  that  it  was  so." 

99.  Hi  appears  firom  this  that  the  early  "  Ranters,"  who  have  7,  7*;^  jtunf. 
brought  upon  the  duakers  much  of  the  odium  that  has  attached  to  tn,  onfmh 
the  sect^  were  regarded  by  Penn  as  an  unworthy  branch  of  the  so-  vmS%Sfti» 
ciety  to  which  he  belonged.    ^The  founder  of  the  acknowledged     QtMfc«rt. 
duakers,  or  Friends,  was  George  Fox,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  who  ^^^f^Si 
assumed  the  ofSce  of  a  preacher  or  instructor  of  others  in  164d.  in.  qfviA  QtMi- 
the  22d  year  of  his  age.    •We  will  quote  here  firom  Grodwin,  autnor     **^  •^-  ^ 
of  an  able  history  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  what  appears  £i^Jj£iflJif- 
to  be  an  impartial  account  of  some  of  the  early  tenets  and  practices       tory. 

of  the  sect  and  its  founder. 

100. 10*'  The  tenets  of  the  Quakers  were  of  a  peculiar  sort ;  inno-  10.  Tenet/ rf 
cent  in  themselyes ;  but,  especially  iu  their  first  announcement,  and  '2SS««!i9 
before  they  were  known  as  the  characteristics  of  a  body  of  men     CMtotm 
of  ptire  and  irreproachable  dispositions,  calculated  to  give  general 
offence     They  refused  to  pat  off  their  hats,  or  to  practice  any  of 
the  established  forms  of  courtesy,  holding  that  the  Christian  r^ 
ligion  required  of  its  yotarics  that  they  should  be  no  respecters  of 
I>crsons.    They  opposed  war  as  unlawful,  denied  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  disclaimed  the  sanction  of  an  oath.    They  married  in  a 
form  of  thdr  own,  not  submitting,  in  this  article,  to  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  pronounced  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
thcj  were  of  temporary  obligation,  and  were  now  become  obsolete. 
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They  irore  a  garb  of  peculiar  pliunneaL  and  vere  the  deUvnunfid 
enemies  of  the  imrtitntioB  of  priesthood. 

101.  >^'Fox  himself  was  a  maa  of  a  ferrent  mind,  and,  thougli 
little  indebted  to' the  arts  of  education,  had  a  copious  flow  of  woroB, 
and  great  energy  in  enforcing  what  he  taught.  His  first  diacouraei 
were  addre^ed  to  a  small  number  of  persona,  who  were  probably 
prepared  to  receive  his  instructions  with  deierence.  But,  having 
passed  through  this  ordeal,  he,  in  the  year  1647,  declaimed  before 
numerous  meetings  of  reli|^ou8  persons,  and  people  came  firom  &r 
and  near  to  hear  him.  ^enn  says,  tnat  the  most  awful,  liTin^ 
reverent  frame  of  mind  he  ever  saw  in  a  human  being,  was  that  of 
Fox  in  prayer;  and  Fox,  speaking  of  a  prayer  he  poured  forth  in 
the  year  1648,  informs  us,  that  to  all  the  persons  present  the  house 
seemed  to  be  shaken,  even  as  it  happened  to  the  apostles  in  their 
meetings  immediately  after  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

102.  >"  The  course  ho  pursued  was  such  as  came  to  him  by  im- 
pulse at  the  moment,  without  premeditation  \  and  he  felt  impelled 
to  resort  to  courts  of  justice,  crying  for  an  iii^Mtrtial  administration. 
and  exhorting  the  judges  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duty  ;  to  inns,  urging  the  keepers  to  discountenance  intemperance ; 
and  to  wakes  and  fairs,  declaiming  against  profligacy.  He  came  int  o 
markets,  and  exhorted  those  who  sold  to  deal  justly ;  he  testified 
against  mountebanks ;  and,  when  the  bell  rang  for  church,  he  felt 
it  striking  on  his  heart  believing  that  it  called  men  to  market  fbr 
that  precious  gospel,  which  was  ordained  to  be  dispensed  without 
money  and  without  price.'' 

103.  ^During  the  early  period  of  his  ministry.  Fox  committed 
many  exoesses  against  good  order,  by  interrupting  religious  meet- 
ings, and  denouncing  a  hireling  ministry,  for  which  he  was  many 
times  beaten  and  imprisoned,  all  which  ne  bore  with  patient  and 
humble  fortitude.  At  one  time,  when  the  ofiBciating  clergyman 
had  finished  preaching  firom  the  words,  ''Ho,  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,  oome  buy  without  money,''  Fox  was  moved  to  cry  against  him, 
"Come  down  thou  deceiver!  Dost  thou  bid  people  come  to  the 
waters  of  life  freely,  and  yet  thou  takest  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of  them  ?"  At  another  time,  as  he  relates  of  himself  he  was 
zsoved  to  pull  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  and  traverse  the  city  of 
Litchfield  in  every  direction,  crying  in  ecstacy  as  he  went  along, 
"Woe,  woe,  to  the  bloody  city  of  Litchfield !" 

104.  'In  the  progress  of  his  apostleship,  Fox  abandoned  those 
excesses,  and  practiced  that  moderation  which  he  afterwards  en- 
joined upon  others.  *He  was  ever  distinguished  for  the  apparent 
sincerity  with  which  he  inculcated  his  doctrines,  and,  "  wherever 
he  came,"  says  Godwin,  "he  converted  the  gaoler  and  many  of  his 
fellow  prisoners,  and,  b^  the  fervor  of  his  discourses,  and  the  ir- 
reproBchableness  of  his  manners,  commanded  general  respect." 
TWhen  brought  before  Cromwell,  the  Frotector  of  the  Common- 
wealth, he  expatiated  upon  true  religion  with  that  zeal  and  unction, 
and  a  holy  and  disinterested  zeal  for  its  cause,  with  which  he  was 
so  remarkably  endowed ;  and  the  Protector,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed deeply  to  interest  himself  in  such  discourses,  was  caught  by 
his  eloquence.  He  pressed  his  hand  and  s^d,  "  Come  again  to  my 
house :  if  thou  and  I  were  together  but  one  hour  in  every  day,  w<c 
should  be  nearer  to  each  other,"  adding  that  "he  wished  Fox  no 
more  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own  souL"  *Penn  closes  his  account 
of  this  eminent  man  with  these  words :  "  Many  sons  have  done  vir- 
tuously, but  thou  excellest  them  all." 

105.  ^Muoh  of  the  persecution  of  the  Ctuiken  ia  Engbad  wu 
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Ivo^glit  upon  tliem  by  the  eztraTaf^ance  and  fimatleism  of  a  few  of  gharlbso. 
Ili«ir  membem,  and  not  wholly  or  onginallj  hy  the  profession  of  their  1660—1896. 
Iieottliar  dootrinal  tenets.    ^Some  who  distinguished  themselves  in  |,  jntgnitv  gf 
ike  early  histoiy  of  Q,aakeri8m  were  doubtless  insane,  and  should    mnM  «»{• 
kaTe  been  treated  as  such.    Of  these  persons^  one  of  the  most  ex-  ^^^ItSSif 
traofdinary  was  John  Robins,  who  appeared  in  the  year  1650     >He  «,  jceonniV 
declared  himsellj  at  one  tim^  to  be  God  Almighty ;  and  at  other  Mm  RMm. 
times  that  he  was  Adam.    Many  miracles  were  attributed  to  him, 
asd  yet  he  was  IbUowed  by  those  who  were  afterwards  deemed  re- 
putable Ctuakers.    'Of  a  like  character  were  Reeve  and  Mug-  a  otjimm 
gleton,  who  began  to  preach  in  1652,  and  who  professsed  to  be  the    "'j^^' 
two  witnesses  clothed  in  sackloth,  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Reyela- 
tion,  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^  if  any  man  would  hurt  them,  fire  pro- 
oeedeth  out  of  their  mouth  and  deyoureth  their  enemies.' 

106.  ^But  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  among  the  fiiULatics  of  4.  Aooawucf 
fliat  day,  who  were  charged  with  being  Ct'uakers,  was  James  Nay-  '•"'Sr''*' 
lor,  a  conrert  of  Gkorge  Fox,  and  long  his  fellow  laborer  and  fel- 
low sufferer,  who  first  rendered  himself  notorious  in  the  year  1656. 
He  was  at  that  time  in  Exeter  gaol,  where  he  was  addressed  by 
several  deluded  persons  with  extravagfuit  and  diyine  titles,  as,  the 
'Everlasting  Son,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Fairest  among  Ten 
rhonsaad.'  One  Dorcas  Erberry  testified  in  court  that  she  had 
oeen  raised  from  the  dead  by  him.  Being  released  from  confine- 
ment at  Exeter,  he  made  a  grand  entry  into  Bristol,  where  his  at- 
tendants sang  as  he  passed  along, '  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of 
Urael,  Hosanna  in  the  highest.' 

107.  'At  Bristol  he  was  committed  to  prison,  when  parliament  g.  conAuimei 
gave  him  additional  notoriety  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee     to  iMOk 
to  consider  the  information  concerning  his  misdemeanors  and 
blasphefflies.    His  case  was  brought  before  the  commons,  who  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  96  to  82  that  he  should  suffer  daith.    >Fox,  in  his  g  f,^,  ^j^ 
Joamal,  alludes  sorrowfully  to  Naylor's  errors,  whom  he  still  terms  «<oft  to  Nqr- 
a  doaker,  bat  when  he  found  that  he  would  not  heed  his  rebukes,        ^' 
he  says,  *^  The  Lord  moved  me  to  slight  him,  and  to  set  the  power 
of  Ood  over  him.''  ^Pox  relates  many  wild  and  absurd  exhibitions*  r  (Quaker  §9. 
of  the  dnakers,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  views  he  JjJ'^JJJJ^ 
entertained  of  them.f    *William  Penn,  however,  in  the  Preface        fo*.    ^ 
whieh  he  wrote  for  the  Journal  of  Fox,  speaks  of  these  persons  as  a.  By  wm- 
roMivrs^  "  who,  for  want  of  staying  their  minds  in  a  humble  depen-    *•"  ''**'*• 
dence  upon  Him  that  opened  their  understandings  to  see  great 
things  in  his  Iaw,  ran  out  in  their  own  imaginations,  and  mixing 
them  with  these  divine  openings,  brought  forth  a  monstrous  birth, 
to  the  eeandal  of  those  that  feared  God."    He  farther  adds,  "  they 
grew  very  troublesome  to  the  better  sort  of  people,  and  furnished  ^rSSiUpon 
the  looser  with  an  occasion  to  blaspheme."  QwOetriam, 

iOS.  *It  is  not  surprising  that  such  men  should  have  brought    ^J^^SnSL 
reproach  upon  Quakerism,  then  iUy  defined,  and  scarcely  reduced        •ect. 


I,"  he  iMra,  *<  Iuto  bMs  mored  to  go  xuiked  ia  the  0trMts,  and  have  daeUrtd 
MBonfft  tbam  that  eod  nooht  strip  th«m  of  their  hypoeridcal  profeesioos,  aad  make  them  as 
bar»  and  oaksd  m  they  were.  Bat  inetead  of  considering  it,  they  have  frequentiy  whipped, 
er  oliherwiee  aboaed  them.** — Journal.  If  Fox  did  not  appzoTo  such  conduct^  he  oertalnly  xe- 
pvohaled  thoee  who  thoof^t  It  worthy  of  punishment. 

t  The  reaaon  of  which  b  that  given  by  Grahame,  who  says,  **  His  writtngi  axe  00  volumln- 
eua,  aad  feheow  !■  aoeh  a  miztnre  of  good  and  evil  in  them,  that  every  reader  flnda  it  easy  to 
justify  his  preooBoeived  opteion,  and  to  fbrtiiy  it  by  appropriate  quotations.  His  works  are  rsad 
%  Ant,  and  wboUy  rsad  by  stili  fewsr.  Many  form  their  opinions  of  him  fh>m  the  paaiSM 
whkfa  ate  sited  ttom  his  wriMngs  by  his  adversaries :  and  of  the  Quakers  there  axe  many  who 
derive  their  ofiaksM  of  him  flrom  the  passages  of  a  very  diifcrent  00B^»IezlDn,  wbioh  ave  rlinl 

wilten  or  their  own  seet." 

40 
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'  ANALT8I&  (0  a  system  erea  in  tlie  minds  of  its  most  repatibk  proftsson; 

'^—^—^  nor^  when  the  first  doakers  reached  Massaohusetts,  in  165^  tlio 
▼ear  that  the  trenxj  of  doakerism  was  at  its  height  in  Engbad, 
is  it  sorprising  that  thej  were  viewed  by  the  staid  and  sober 
Puritans  as  the  precursors  of  that  insane  extravagance,  the  ftmo 
of  which  had  preceded  them,  and  the  imputation  of  whicn  attaohed 

h  Cmintttf  to  the  whole  sect.    ^When  banished,  they  returned  again  to  the 

S^JStSSL  <^^<>B7}  <^<^  ^7  their  excesses^  excited  public  odium  against  then, 
mm.       and  courted  the  utmost   penalties  that  the  laws  oould  infliet 

%  Charmeurl  ^Unfortunatelj  for  the  reputation  of  New  England,  the  first  Qa»* 

JuSin^hB  ^^"^  ^^^  appeared  there  were  not  only  the  most  enthusiastic,  but 

'    appemSd    the  most  extravagant  also  of  the  sect  to  which  the^  professed  to 
tn$re.       belong ;  and  their  excesses  were  regarded  as  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  duaker  principles.    Th^  would  have  been  termed  Ranten  by 
Penn ; — they  called  themselves  Ctuakers. 

a  Bm«r^f$  109.  "Bancroft  says  of  them,*  <'  They  cried  out  from  the  windows 
tuKuiu^  at  the  magistrates  and  ministers  that  passed  by,  and  mocked  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country.  They  riotously 
interrupted  public  worship ;  and  women,  forgetting  the  deeorum 
of  their  sex,  and  claiming  a  divine  origin  for  their  absurd  ca[i»ioe& 
smeared  their  fisK^es,  and  even  went  naked  through  the  streeta." 

4.  Ofmhrnfuft  ^Grahame  saysjt  "  In  public  assemblies,  and  in  crowded  streets,  it 
*^^**^'  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  duakers  to  denounce  the  most 
tremendous  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  on  the  people,  unless 
they  forsook  their  carnal  qrstem." — ^^  Others  interrupted  divine 
service  in  the  churches  by  loudly  protesting  that  these  were  not 
the  sacrifices  that  Grod  would  accept ;  and  one  of  them^  illustrated 
this  assurance  by  breaking  two  bottles  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion, exclaiming, '  Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces.' 
a  ftarftar        110.  s"  One  of  the  female  preachers^  presented  herself  to  a  con- 

SStSrSi  gregation  with  hor  face  begrimed  with  coal  dust^  announcing  it  as 
mlSSSiim     ^  pictorial  illustration  of  Jhe  black  pox,  which  Heaven  had  commis- 
^S^^Sti    ^^^^  ^^^  ^  predict  as  an  approaching  judgment  on  all  carnal 
'*^^*'    worshippers.     Some  of  them  in  rueful  attire  perambulated  the 
streets,  proclaiming  the  immediate  coming  of  an  angel  with  adrawn 
sword  to  plead  with  the  people.    One  wonian,||  in  a  state  of  nudi^ 
entered  a  church  in  the  middle  of  divine  service,  and  desired  the 
people  to  take  heed  to  her  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  an  emblem 
of  the  unclothed  state  of  their  own  souls  \  and  her  associates  highly 
extolled  her  submission  to  the  inward  l^ht  that  had  revealed  to 
her  the  duty  of  illustrating  the  spiritual  nakedness  of  her  neigh- 
bors, by  the  indecent  exhibition  of  her  own  person.     AnotSer 
duaikeressIT  was  arrested  as  she  was  making  a  siimlar  displi^  in  tha 
streets  of  Salem." 


spates  that  Lydia  Wardel.  in  Kev  SngUoid,  a  eonf  wt  tp  Qnakcrtam, 
Sfpaif  In  a  pnbUo  mwmnbiy  **  in  a  Tory  nnumuJ  manner,  and  such  at 
salf-danjrlngto  bar  nataral  dSspoaitlon.  aha  balng  a  voman  of  ezem] 
bahatlor.    Zbe  duty  and  eonoem  tfM  ligr  wadar  waa  that  of  g^ng  ini 


•  Baaeroft.  i.  454.  t  Onhama,  Book  IT.  eh.  8. 

t  Thomaa  Nevboaa»,  ai  Boaton.  j  M.  Brawatar.  R  Lydia  Wardal,  of  Newboiy. 

T  Babonh  WUaon.    See  alao  Hntohinaon*!  Hiatory  of  Oie  Colony  of  Maaaaehnaatta  Bi^. 
Tel.  i.  p.  20S,  204. 

Baaaa,  a  Quaker  writer,  in  Ua  "  CoUeotton  of  tha  anflerlngi  of  the  People  eaBed  QmkmnJ 
irfatea  Ourt  L^dia  Warde\  hi  Kev  Bngland,  a  eonfart  tp  Qnakerlam,  found  beiaalf  moved  W 

ucb  aa  waa  ezoeding  hard  and 
ezemplaiT  modeaty  in  all  bac 
„  ing  into  tlieir  dinzoh  at  Kew- 
bury  naked,  aa  a  V>ken  of  that  miaerabia  eaadMon  which  ahe  esteemed  them  in."  "  But  they, 
Inatead  of  raUghraaly  reflecting  on  fhalr  own  oonditton,  which  ahe  came  in  that  maonar  to  i»> 
paaaent  to  tham,  fell  Into  a  T^pe,  and  presently  laid  hands  on  her,"  fro. 

Oeotga  BiAop,  another  Quaker  writer,  thus  relates  the  caae  of  Deborah  WBaon.    **8bewa. 
a  modest  woman,  of  a  retlxed  Bib  and  sober  oonTersation :  and  beaxiag  a  gnat  burden  fbr  tha 


- ■  I    "w  ■■!  v»   ■■  AvaBAvw  Auv  •ma  BWk^H    wm»>m— wum  ,   ctwil*  iwi— idg  a  gV 

MPteaat  and  cruelty  of  the  people,  ahe  went  through  the  town  of  Salem  naked,  aa  a  m^m  > 
Mik  *a  bmring  ia  part  perftimad,  waa  laid  hold  on,  and  bound  Offw  to  appear  at  tiw  nam 
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1 11.  ^These  fluAi  are  mentioned  as  matters  of  history — sis  an  apo-  charlbs  n 
logylbr  the  pnnisliment  which  these  Tiolations  of  decency  and  good  laflO— 1686. 
order  deserved ;  not  as  a  justification  for  that  which  the  l>are  profes-  ^  q^^  ^ 
pion  of  doakeriam  reoeived.  And  although  it  was  the  profession  of  men/iofKn^ 
Onalceriaai  that  Massachusetts  punished,  first,  with  banishment,  and  ''^^^^ 
onretnm,  with  death^  yet  we  should  do  iigustlce  to  her  past  history 

did  we  not  mention  the  drcmnstances  by  which  5^  justified  laws  that 
areiiow  regarded  with  uniyersal  reprobation.  'Nor  must  we  impute  a  QMateritm 
the  exoeases  of  the  Q^uaker  iknatios  to  Gtuakerism  itself,  as  ex-  ^JjS^' 
pounded  by  its  most  able  teachers,  Barclay*  and  Penn,  and  sudi    eteettet  tif 
as  we  are  bound  to  reoeire  it. — ^We  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasant   ^^SJiSt. 
theme,  and  shall  proceed  to  give  a  fbrther  sketch  of  the  principles 
of  Clnakerism,  in  addition  to  what  we  haTe  extracted  from  Godwin, 
and  shall  then  luieAy  traoe  its  history  as  connected  with  American 
ooJonization. 

112.  Mt  is  a  distinotiye  prindple  of  Gtuaker  doctrine,  that  the  a  JHttnetive 
Holy  Spirit  acts  directly,  at  all  times,  and  by  known  impulse,  upon  SUJ^SiSf 
the  spirit  of  maa  *,  that  its  influence  is  to  be  (Stained,  not  by  prayer, 

but  by  turning  the  intellectual  eye  inward  upon  the  soul :  and  that 
its  power  oonsia^  not  merely  in  openine  the  minds  of  men  to  a 
clearer  perception  of  right  and  duty,  but  that  it  communicates 
knowledgeof  itself^  and  is  therefore,  m  its  freedom,  the  highest 
rerelation  of  diTine  truth.  ^The  Cluaker  therefore  believes  that  <•  "^^^^^ 
there  is  the  secret  voice  of  God  within  him,  an  "  Inner  Light  of  the  ^'S/bSoj^ 
Sold,"  which,  when  guided  by  reason,  cherished  without  passion  or 
prejudice,  and  obeyed  without  fear,  is  the  best  guide  to  divine 
knowledge  and  virtue.    It  is  not  man  that  speaks,  but  God  in  man. 

113.  sQr^  to  give  a  farther,  and  perhaps  more  mtelligible  expla-  s.  Fart?urtm 
nation,  the  fundamental  principle  of  duakerism  appears  to  be  an  ^SSttSS^ 
untrammelled  conscience^  the  incorruptible  seed  of  which  is  supposed        «te 

to  exist  in  every  bosom.    And  yet  it  is  not  the  same  as  individual 

jadgment,  for  that  may  be  perverted  by  error.    Nor  is  it  known 

by  enlightened  reason  even,  (which,  however,  it  never  contradicts), 

but  by  its  own  evidence  and  clearness ;  commending  itself,  by  its 

own  verity,  to  every  one,  who.  without  arrogance  and  pride,  will 

humbly  receiTe  it.    ^he  duaxer  investigates  moral  truth  by  com-    •  Quaktt 

ranningwith  his  own  soul.    "Some,"  says  Penn,  "seek  truth  in  !!SSgatStg 

books,  tome  in  learned  men,  but  what  we  seek  for  is  in  ourselves."  mora/  truS: 

"  Man  is  an  epitome  of  the  world,  and  to  be  learned  in  it,  we  have 

only  to  read  ourselves  well." 

114.  7The  Cluaker  believes  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  of  God's  L^^*^* 
will,  not  because  human  learning  and  tradition  declare  it  to  be  so,    thtmbi^ 

court  of  Salam,  when  tha  trieked  nden  omtenfied  her  to  be  whipt."  Grahame  nja,  <*  The 
vxllinge  of  PeM^  BUhop,  and  some  others,  who  were  fbolieh  enooi^i  to  defend  the  extrara- 
fuiee  that  flmr  had  too  miioh  aenee  to  eommit,  were  the  expbing  eighe  of  Quaker  nonsenae 
aod  fcmay.^  This  bum  Oeom  Bishop  thus  remonstrated  a^nst  the  enfiwoexnent  of  the  sta- 
iBfee.  In  Aiglaiid,  apaiost  the  Quaken :  "  To  ttie  King  and  both  Hoiuoe  of  Parliament—  Thua 
tatik  ike  Lardy  Meddle  not  with  my  people  beeaoae  of  their  conedanoe  to  me,  and  baaieh  them 
not  oat  of  the  nation  becaaseof  Ouu  oonacienoe ;  fi>r  if  70a  do,  I  will  send  my  placue  among 
yoa,  and  tou  ahaU  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  Written  in  obedlenoe  to  the  Lord,  by  his  ser- 
Tant,  O.  Bfahop."— (Qoogh  and  Sewell.)  Tery  dUSarent  was  Om  remonstranoa  which  William 
Penn  addreaaed,  on  the  same  aubject,  to  the  king  of  Pcriand,  in  whoae  dominions  a  aefere  per- 
aceotion  was  institated  against  the  Qnakera.  "Give ns  poor  Cfaiisdana."  aaya  he.  "  leave  to 
expostulate  with  thee.  Snppoae  we  are  taree,  as  true  wheat  haOi  always  been  called,  yet  pluck 
OS  not  up  for  Ohrlst*8  sake,  who  saith,  Let  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow  np  together  ontfi  tlM 
harvestf  that  is,  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Let  God  have  his  doe,  as  well  as  Csesar.  Tha 
jadgment  of  oonsdanee  belongeth  onto  him,  and  miatakee  ahoat  religion  are  known  to  Uaa 
ataDe.**— Clarkson^a  Lift  of  Penn. 

*  Robert  Barclay,  author  of  the  "Apology  for  the  Qoakeis,"  and  of  a  treatise  on  the" 
SiV  if  Ibt  Baalan." 
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fNALTSis.  bat  because  the  spirit  within  him,  the  Inner  Lii^t,  imMm  its  «» 

' oordanoe  witii  the  immutable  principles  of  all  tnUh.    "The  8ksrip< 

turea,"  says  Barolaj,  ^^  are  a  declaration  of  the  fonniaia,  and  not 
1.  The  cmi  the  fountain  itself."     ^The  cir&ed  of  the  Clnaker  aYoids  hjrpolhesis 
^^iHn!^   and  speculation ;  rejecting  the  subtleties  with  which  philosopher! 
and  divines  haye  altemaiely  established  and  orerthrown  the  doc- 
trines of  liberty  and  necessity,  foreknowledge  and  fat^  Unity  and 
Trinity,  it  rests  for  its  exposition  and  authority  on  the  Inner  Light, 
which,  as  a  fountain  of  immortal  truthsk  is  belieyed  to  well  forth 
the  waters  of  eternal  light  and  life  in  all  the  purity,  deamees,  and 
simplicity  of  nature, 
a  SbfiM^tfte      115.  Quakerism  insists  that  it  maintains  Christianity  in  its 
^dSSaif^  primitiye  simplicity,  firee  from  the  intolerance  of  bigotry  or  tiie 
(tuoterW  follies  of  skepticism ;  it  claims  emancipation  from  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition ;  it  rejects  witchcraft  as  a  delusion,  and  denies  the  origi- 
nal existence  of  eyil  spirits,  ss  inconsistent  with  the  harmony  of 
creation, 
a  Anoaitm      116.  ^The  duaker  rgects  appeals  to  fear  as  an  qaworthy  indte- 
J^'       ment  to  devotion,  and  as  tendui^  to  obscure  the  divine  ray  by  the 
clouds  of  human  passion.    The  Inner  Light  should  be  allowed  tc 
A.utmmri-  burn  freely.    ^The  duaker  maintains  that  disinterested  virtue  is 
fff^Sa^   itself  happiness,  and  that  purity  of  life  is  demanded,  not  ftom  any 
arbitrary,  unmeaning  requisition,  but  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
welfiiure  of  society.    Thus  the  system  of  Quakerism  is  decidedly 
utilitarian  in  its  results ;  and  utilitarianism,  although  not  the  mo- 
tive to  duty,  is  a  proper  criterion  of  right  conduct  where  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Inner  Light  are  not  clear.    The  tendency  of  the  system 
is.  therefore,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number — a  principle 
wnich.  it  is  maintained,  will  ever  be  found  in  beaatifyil  harmony 
with  tne  requirements  of  revelation, 
a  iHUUectu-      117.  sdni^erism  claims  the  highest  intellectual  freedom  as  man's 
Jl^^Smlu-  hirthright,  and  as  the  only  means  of  individual  and  social  progress 
4mtion:  rv  it  plea£  for  universal  toleration  in  matters  of  reliaion,  beoause  of 
^^maH^.    the  aacredness  of  conscience,  the  medium  through  i^ieh  Grod  speak* 
mvenion  to   to  man :  it  resists  tyranny  by  reason  sod  by  appeals  to  oonseienca 
^^^'       and  not  by  violence ;  it  protests  against  war,  and,  confident  in  th< 
power  of  justice  to  defend  itself,  renounces  the  use  of  the  sword 
without  absolutely  denying  to  others  the  right  of  defence ;  and 
adoptins  the  language  of  the  divine  author  of  ChristiaDity,  it  pro 
claims  ^-  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man." 

118. 'The  Gtuaker  rejects  forms  and  ceremonies,  even  baptism 

seldom 

within 

creation, 

'§SSSSiy<tr  ^^^  i^ot  as  a  holy  day  dedicated  to  religious  worship ;  he  wears  no 
^Jlj^      outward  emblems  of  sorrow  fbr  the  dead ;  he  regards  a  judicial  oath 
as  a  superstitions  vanity ;  he  cultivates  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
speech,  disr^arding  the  artifices  of  rhetoric ;  he  eigoins  modesty  of 
i^parel,  without  prescribing  an  unchanging  fkshion ;  he  distrusts 
the  fine  arts — ^music  and  painting — without  positively  rejecting 
their  culture,  jealous  of  their  liability  to  perversion  by  their  inter- 
ference with  the  nobler  pursuits  of  science,  and  their  tendency  to 
lead  the  mind  astray  from  the  more  worthy  contemplation  of  Deity 
and  his  works. 
f.  ggWart        119.  ^Viewed  in  a  political  light,  duakerism  isaperftot  democracy. 
^SSSrSm.  ^^SV^i^S  <^^  ™^^  ^  alike  by  creation,  the  duaker  wears  his 
hat  in  the  presence  of  kings,  as  a  aymbol  of  equality — a  constant 
proclamation  that  he  is  the  equal  of  the  proudest  peer  in  Christen* 
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iam.    He  refbaes  homage  to  his  felloir  man,  and  bovs  to  Qod  alone,  obarlks  n. 
He  flooms  any  nobility  but  that  of  mind  and  virtue.  KWQ^iesS. 

120.  ^From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  mnoh  phi-  |  PMioKphg 
loeophy  about  Gtnakerlam — ^mnoh  that  is  oaleulated  to  elicit  deep  (BfQuattr- 
thonght  and  reflection,  however  mnoh  the  extravagaaoes  of  some  of       ^"^ 

lis  early  members  might  induce  a  contrary  supposition.    ^But  what  9.  oummtg. 
r^giomi  secA  can  be  named,  msi6  of  whose  members  have  not  in- 
snrred  a  like  reproach  ?    Many  who  delight  to  dwell  on  the  ex- 
eeases  of  the  early  Q,aaker8,  would  do  well  to  remember  the  ii^ 
regularities  of  some  of  the  fimatieal  members  of  other  Puritan  sects. 

121.  sWe  have  thus  given  what  we  believe  to  be  a  faithAil,  thou^  8.  Tkt  rmuu 
brief  exposition  of  Quakerism,  as  gathered  from  the  professions  of  StmHwimi 
its  own  teachers.    As  the  opposers  of  the  sect  have  ovw  ascribed 

to  its  members,  as  a  body,  an  undoubted  honesty  of  fiiith  and  pui^ 
pose,  we  may  therefore  safely  assert  that,  if  we  have  not  erred  in 
our  analyslsii  sndi  were  the  true  principles  and  character  of  the 
fimnders  of  Pennsyhxoua. 

122.  «The  first  notice  of  Cluaker  colonisation  in  America  ooours  «.  pint  no- 
in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,  when,  in  1676,  William  Penn,  Gtewen  j^^^Si- 
lAurie,  and  Nicholas  Lueas,  members  of  the  society  of  Friends^       Hom. 
became  the  assignees  of  Edward  Byllinge  ibr  the  western  half  01 

New  Jersey.    ^The  form  of  government  established  by  them,  under  s.  Tkt  "c^»> 
the  title  of  ^'Concessions" — ^the  first  essay  of  duaker  legislation.    ctmUnu** 
guarantied  that  perfect  dvil  and  religious  Areedom  which  mighi 
have  been  expected  from  the  liberality  of  duller  principles ;  im- 
itating and  riTaling,  in  the  simplicity,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  itt 
provisions^  the  free  institutions  of  Rhode  Island. 

123.  'The  cMl  polity  of  Rhode  Island  was  based  upon  the  prin-  r3%«  gw- 
ciple  that  'all  the  powers  of  government  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ShSSTwmii 
people,'  and  'that  God  alone  should  be  respected  as  the  ruler  of  and  wmt 
conscience.'  "The  Concessions  of  West  New  Jersey,''  said  Penn  ^JSg^vX 
and  his  colleagues,  ''lay  a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  understand  imm  tmit 
their  liberty  as  men  and  Christians,  that  they  may  not  be  brought  ^j^^H* 
in  bondage  but  by  their  own  consent,  for  we  put  the  power  m  the 

feofiUP    The  clause  in  the  Concessions,  securing  religious  fteedom, 
was  pre&oed  by  a  general  declaration. ''  That  no  men  nor  number 
of  men  upon  earth  have  power  to  rule  over  men's  consciences  in 
religious  matters."    Roger  Williams  and  William  Penn  are  «i- 
ftitlttl  to  no  small  share  in  the  honor  of  planting  political  and  re- 
l^ous  liberty  in  America.    ^  As  peculiarities  in  the  duaker  legisla^  iP^Mttcrfi 
Hon  of  West  Jersey,  imprisonment  fbr  debt  was  disallowed  ^  the  ff  {^ff* 
helpless  orphan  was  to  be  educated  by  the  state ;  the  rights  of  the        tum. 
fted  men  were  to  be  protected ;  courts  were  to  be  managed  without 
aitoriieya  or  counsellors ;  and  all  persons  in  the  province  were  de- 
dared  to  be  forever  fk«e  firom  oppression  and  slavery. 

124.  «A  few  years  later  William  Penn  became  the  proprietary  of  a  r/toPay. 
Pennsylvania,  a  diarter  for  the  settling  and  governing  of  which  he    ^SSr^ 
obtained  from  Charles  the  Seocmd  in  1681.    This  instrument  was  atMchtd^ 
originally  sketched  by  Penn  himself,  from  the  liberal  charter  of  ^SSiwchUf 
MaryUnd,  but  was  afterwards  revised  by  chief-Justice  North,  who  jmtk*  North, 
Inserted  clauses  more  effectually  guarding  the  sovereignty  of  the 

king,  securing  firee  worship  for  the  English  church,  and  reserving 
(0  the  British  parliament  the  power  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony. 

125.  *These  particular  stipulations,  by  which  this  charter  was  t.  Ptrtieuim 
distinguished  fh>m  all  preceding  ones,  were  doubtless  the  ofltpring  'S^ff^^ 
•f  the  £sp«tes  in  which  the  crown  had  long  been  involved  with  the  ^•yZMmia 
wteycfMassaohuetts.   Effectually  to  establish  and  guard  British     ^'*^^' 
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AMALYMB.  Asoeiidency  in  th«  new  oolonj,  the  Navigation  Acts  were  to  be  en* 

forced  by  the  stipulated  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter 

and  that  laws  might  not  grow  up  inconsistent  with  royal  and  par 

liamentary  prerogatiyes,  all  provincial  enactments  were  to  be  sub  • 

mitted  to  the  crown  for  approbation  or  dissent — a  requi8iti3n,  how 

erer,  which  was  nerer  complied  with ;  and  an  agent  of  the  colony 

was  required  to  reside  in  London,  who  was  to  be  held  reqwnsible 

for  the  acts  of  his  colonial  constituents.    With  these  exceptions,  if 

they  may  be  deemed  such,  the  charter  of  Pennsylyania  was  as  lib* 

eral  to  the  colonists  as  the  most  fhyorable  that  had  yet  been  granted. 

I.  CtaMM        126.  >That  important  davse,  reserving  to  the  English  parliament 

WMf'nf    the  right  of  taxation,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  has 

'"""^     l)eea  viewed  in  very  different  lights  by  English  and  American 

a  How  9tm»-  statesmen.    *The  Pennsylvanians  appear  ever  to  have  regarded  the 

rtfii&fwi    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  power  on  the  part  of  parliament  as  based  upon  the 


condition  of  an  admission  of  colonial  representatives  in  the  councils 
a  Dr.  Frmnk'  of  the  English  nation.    'Nearly  a  century  later,  these  views  were 
^MtnSeS^  expressed  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  celebrated  examination  at  the  bar 
mtspriSk  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.    Being  ssked  how  Pennsylva- 
niuSnanii  ^^^ans  could  reconcile  a  pretence  to  be  exempted  from  parliamentarr 
bm-^the    taxation,  with  that  clause  in  their  charter  to  which  we  hare  sllndecL 
P'cammM  ^®  r^P^^  '^  '^^7  understand  it  thus: — ^By  the  same  charter,  and 
otherwise,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen.    They  find  in  the  great  charters,  and  in  the  petition 
and  declaration  of  rights,  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  English  sub- 
jects is,  that  they  are  not  taxed  but  by  their  common  consent ;  they 
have,  therefore,  relied  upon  it  from  the  first  settlement  rftkepravvuef 
that  the  parliament  never  would,  nor  could,  by  color  of  that  clause 
in  the  charter,  tax  them  till  it  had  qualified  itself  to  exercise  such 
right  by  admitting  representatives  from  the  people  to  be  taxed." 
«• 'JJJJ2JJJ*      127.  *The  llbeAes  eiyoyed  by  Pennsylvania,  however,  were  ow- 
indSSSto   ing  less  to  the  stipulations  of  the  royal  charter,  than  to  the  bcnev- 
i^MMj^r  iif  olent  concessions  of  William  Penn,  the  proprietary.   In  undertak- 
ing the  work  of  framing  a  political  constitution  tot  the  people  of 
his  province  he  says,  "For  the  matters  of  liberty  and  privilege,  I 
purpose  that  which  is  extraordmary^  and  leave  myself  and  successor 
no  power  of  doing  mischief,  that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hin« 
der  the  good  of  a  whole  country." 
f.  QmtTQi       12S.  >The  general  character  of  the  laws  submitted  by  Penn  to 
^S^^^^  the  colonists  for  their  tree  adoption  or  rejection,  has  already  been 
PMrnyi-    explained,  and  only  one  or  two  of  their  provisions  require  our  for- 
^anta.      t]ier  notice.    *For  the  purpose  of  represung  pauperism  and  de- 
rav^Mrfn^  pendence,  and  promoting  habits  of  industry,  it  was  enacted  "that 
ptutferkm.   all  children  within  the  province,  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  should 
^        be  taught  some  useAil  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  that  none  might  be 
idle,  but  that  the  poor  might  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  be* 
v.  Nmprfn-  came  poor,  might  not  want"    ^A  law  more  enduring,  and  wider  in 
twiSfrrS?  ^^®  operation  of  its  beneficial  influences,  was  the  adoption  of  a 
new  principle  in  the  penal  code,  by  the  conversion  of  prisons  Into 
worUiouses,  whereby  prisoners  might  be  reclaimed,  by  discipline 
and  instruction,  to  liabits  of  industiy  and  morality, 
a  nemmHa       129.  'Thus  was  it  reserved  for  Q,uaker  legislation  to  institute 
MMa£      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ™^  noble  reforms  in  prison  discipline— to  temper  jus- 
^^      tice  with  mercy  in  the  treatment  of  criminalsh— and  to  declare  that 
the  penalty  of  violated  law  performed  but  half  its  duty,  if,  in  or- 
daining  the  punishment  it  did  not  provide  also  fbr  the  refonna 
a  CfpUai  qf'  tlon  of  the  offender.    ^The  Pennsylvania  code  recognised  but  twt 
^""^"^      capital  crimes^  treason  and  murder,  while  at  the  same  time,  la  £Bf» 
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|aa(L  nearly  two  hnndred  oifenoes  irere  declared,  by  yarioiu  acts  of  CHAKUtun. 
parliament,  to  be  worthy  of  the  punishment  of  death.  166(K— ie8>. 

130  Haying  passed  orer  that  important  period  in  onr  history 
which  is  connected  with  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  we  now 
Tkrooeed  to  give  a  sketch  of  sach  cotcmporary  CTents  in  English 
and  American  histofy  as  occurred  daring  the  reign  of  the  succeed- 
ing English  soYcreign. 

131.  ^We  have  st^ed  that,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  jamks  n. 
in  1685,  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  eldest  brother,  acceded  to  168^1668. 
the  throne  with  the  title  of  James  If.    FUs  reign  was  short  and  in-  ^itSSSS^ 
glorious,  distinguished  by  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to    fOtmsn* 
render  himself  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  Popery 

in  KngTand.  although  he  at  first  made  the  strongest  professions  of 
his  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  goyernment  both  in 
church  and  state. 

132.  >He  began  his  reign  by  lerying  taxes  without  the  authority  s.  Uitpapmlm 
of  parliament :   in  yiolation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  ^'aSSS^ 
national  feeling,  he  went  openly  to  mass:  he  establi^ed  a  court   ning^tm 
of  ecclesiastical  commission  with  unlimited  powers  oyer  the  Epis-       f'^V"- 
oopal  church :  he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity 

had  been  required  to  the  established  religion :  and  although  any 
oonununication  with  the  Pope  had  been  declared  treason,  yet  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  in  return  receiyed  a  nuncio  firom 
his  Holiness,  and  with  much  ceremony  gaye  him  a  public  and 
Golemn  reception  at  Windsor.  In  this  open  manner  the  king 
shocked  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion, 
although  iht  Roman  Catholics  in  England  did  not  comprise  at  this 
time  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  nation. 

133.  *An  important  eyent  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  s.  MbtUkm 
duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  who  hoped.  ^JSmSSa? 
through  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  or 
James,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  some  partiid 
■uoeeases  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.  ^After 
the  rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  hung  by  the  king's  officers,  without  any  form  of 
trial ;  and  when,  after  some  interral,  the  inhuman  Jeffries  was 
sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before  which  the  prisoners  were 
arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed. 

the  rayages  of  military  tyranny.     "The  juries  were  so  awea  ^^^  • 

by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gaye  their  yerdict  as  he  fSf%JSn^ 
dictated,  with  precipitation:  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station,  was     cdr»ifiA< 
tpared:  the  innocent  were  often  inyolyed  with  the  guilty;   and       ^'^'^' 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after- 
wards rewarded  Ibr  his  serrices  with  a  peerage,  and  yested  with 

the  dignity  of  chancellor. 

134.  *As  the  king  erinced,  in  all  his  measures,  a  settled  purpose  t.  wmimmff 
of  inyading  eyery  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility   ^^^^JSf  to*" 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  fbreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of    Sngumd. 


oyer  and  aid  them  by  his  arms,  in  the  recoyery  of  their  laws  and    ^'JS^ 
liberties.    ? About  the  middle  of  Noyember,  1686.  William  landed^    ^  n^.  \^ 
in  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and    mw  •nria. 
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AKALTBis.  was  vrwj  where  reoeifed  with  umveml  aatigflictUm,    Jimet  wm 

'    ■  abandoned  by  the  arn^  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own  ehiU 

dren,  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  ree(^ution  of 

leaving  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  the  means  of  eseapii^g 

privately  to  France. 

r«b.  i<8».        135.  *In  a  convention  parliament,  which  met  soon  after  the  flig^ 

1.  NiMtettU-  of  James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  abdi< 

""okmi!^  cation  of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  Taeant ; 

and  after  a  variety  of  propositions  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  the 

crown  on  William  and  Mary — ^the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange; 

the  succession  to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of 

the  late  king,  and  to  her  posterity  after  that  of  the  princess  of 

a  J70oter»-    Oranga    ^To  this  settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights 

^jjjjf      was  annexed,  by  which  the  snbjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed 

for  many  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between 

the  king  and  the  pec^le,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  powers  of 

the  royal  prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more 

exactly  defined  than  in  any  former  period  of  English  history. 

a  Ji«tei^       136.  sin  his  relations  with  the  American  colonies,  James  jmr- 

%i^SSrlSal  aned  the  polity  which  had  been  begun  by  his  brother.    «The  char- 

coUmiM.     ter  of  Massachusetts  having  been  declared  to  be  forfeited,  James 

*'JSSqH   ^^  ^^^^  appointed  a  temporary  executive  government,  consisting 

new  govern-  of  a  president  and  council,  whose  powers  were  to  extend  over 

""Swten?*  Maine,  New  Elampshire.  Massachusetts  and  New  Plymouth;  and 

soon  after  he  established  a  complete  tyranny  in  New  England,  by 

combining  the  whole  legislative  and  executive  authority  in  the 

persons  of  a  governor  and  council  to  be  named  by  himselil    Sir 

Edmund  Andros  rceived  the  office  of  governor-general. 

^  Hit  fro-        137.  Hi  being  the  purpose  of  James  to  consolidate  all  the  British 

*SS^St     colonies  under  one  government,  measures  were  immediately  taken 

B<3<  irtjw<  for  subverting  the  charters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  bodi 

ffcuT^  of  which  colonies  were  now  charged  with  making  laws  repugaant  te 

those  of  England.    Writs  of  qu9  warranto  were  issued  R|^tlnst  them, 

but  the  eagerness  of  the  king  to  accomplish  hb  object  with  rapidity 

caused  him  to  neglect  to  prosecute  the  writs  to  a  judicial  issue, 

and  the  charters  were  thereby  saved  from  a  legal  extinction,  bat 

Andros  arbitrarily  dissolved  the  institutions  of  these  colonies,  and 

by  the  authority  of  the  royal  prerogative  alone  assumed  to  himaftlf 

the  exercise  of  supreme  power. 

a  Chartiaur      138.  <The  government  of  Andros,  in  obedience  to  the  instruo- 

mSS'Sf^  tions  of  his  royal  master,  was  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  oppressive. 

jMrm,      and  he  often  took  occasion  to  remark  ^  that  the  colonists  would  fina 

themselves  greatly  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that  the  privileges 

of  Englishmen  followed  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  that 

the  only  difference  between  their  condition  and  that  of  slaTes,  was, 

that  they  were  neither  boaght  nor  sold.' 

T.ProeeMUnffi      139.  ^In  168S  New  York  and  New  Jersey  submitted  to  the 

MfaiT^Shgr  jurisdiction  of  Andros.    A  writ  of  quo  ToarrofAo  was  issued  against 

eoUmtef,  or-   the  charter  of  Maryland  also,  and  that  of  Pennsylvania  would 

^IrSJiHiS-  doubtless  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  not  the  Revolution  in 

oiution.      England  arrested  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch.    By^^i^n  wme  vague 

fjJ^^JH^i^  int^igence  of  this  event  reached  New  England,  the  smo&ered 

^Btgtund.     rage  <^  the  people  broke  forth,  and  a  sudden  insurrection  ovei 

threw  the  government  of  Andros — ^sent  him  prisoner  to  England 

— 4md  restored  the  ancient  forms  of  the  charter  governments. 

a  Revolution      140.  ^he  important  events  in  England,  of  which  the  new  settle 

g£SS'€t-  ^c^^o^  tho  crown  and  the  declaration  of  rights  are  the  closing 

jSSdbvtt.  scenes,  are  usually  designated  as  the  English  Rerolntion,  ifr^  th* 
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QIoAms  Rtf^mtloa  of  i68&    This  Rerolatlon  ga^e  to  Eagbuid  a   vnuur 
libenl  theory  of  i^yenunent,  bas^d  on  the  avowed  prinoiple  that  Axn>  mast 
the  publio  good  is  the  great  end  fbr  whioh  positiye  laws  and  1688— l?oa.: 
goTamments  are  lastLtated.    The  doctrine  of  passiTe  ebedienee  to  — — • 
the  orown^  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stoart  had  erer 
laboivd  to  moaloate*— whioh  the  crown  lawyers  and  ohorebmen  had 
■0  long  Bopported,  henceforth  became  so  obnoxioos  to  the  altered 
IMiBg  and  sentimenta  of  the  people,  that  succeeding  sovereigns 
'aoBicely  Tentnred  to  hear  of  their  hereditary  right,  and  dreaded 
the  oap  of  flattery  that  was  dragged  with  poiscm.'*    This  was  the 
great  change  which  the  Rerelntion  effected — ^the  crofim  became 
the  creature  of  the  law ; — and  it  was  henceforth  conceded  that  the 
rii^ts  of  the  monarch  emanated  from  the  parliament  and  the  people. 

141.  ^This  RoTolution  fbrms  an  important  era  in  American,  as  i-  Tkknm- 
well  as  in  Knglish  history— intlmatdy  connected  as  the  rights  and  ^fSfSiPJT 
liberties  of  tiM  colonies  then  were  with  the  forms  and  principles  mjaiu^iem 
of  gOYemment  that  prevailed  in  the  mother  country.  *From  this  snSShM!^. 
time,  until  we  approach  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  f^^w- 
the  relations  between  England  and  her  colonies  present  great  uni-  ^^SSSStSh 
formity  of  character,  and  are  marked  by  no  ^reat  excesses  of  roval  n«M»  £»Mr- 
usurpatioB,  or  of  popular  jealousy  and  excitement.    Hence  that  '^Jj^^i. 

Srtion  of  our  colonial  history  which  dates  subsequent  to  the  Eng- 
h  Revehxtlon,  embracii^;  more  than  half  of  our  colonial  annals ; 
has  but  a  slight  connection  with  the  political  history  of  England. 
*The  several  important  wars,  however,  in  which  England  was  il  fiuiMMMC 
engaged  during  this  latter  period,  extended  to  America ;  and  an     ^SSa^ 
explanation  of  their  causes  and  results  will  show  a  connection  ^landSuT 
between  Eiftropean  and  American  history,  that  will  serve  to  give    Mc«f ««. 
more  enlarged  and  accurate  views  of  the  later  than  an  exclusive 
attention  to  our  own  annals  would  furnish. 

142.  ^Moreover,  these  wars,  in  connection  with  the  growing  4.bi)Iwmm 
impoitance  of  colonial  commerce,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  ^  '^^^^S?'* 
acquainting  the  several  colonies  with  each  other  *,  thereby  develop-    '^^^^  * 
ing  their  mutual  interests. — softening  the  asperities  and  abating 
the  conflicting  jealousies  w^ioh  separated  them — and,  finally,  gath- 
ering them  in  the  bonds  of  one  political  union.    ^Tbe  early  portion  s. 
of  our  colonial  history  presents  a  continuous  conflict  between  ^JSTorSr* 
liberal  and  arbitrary  principles,  and  shows  why  we  are  a  free  peo-  loiar  SumUd 
pie: — the  latter  portion,  subsequent  to  the  English  Revolution,     ^^tory, 
exhibits  the  causes  which  rendered  us  a  united  people. 

143.  <In  England  the  first  part  of  the  Revolution  had  been  effect-  a  Potmcai 
cd  by  a  coalition  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  nation,  the  Whigs  jgSStMditA 
and  the  Tories,  but  the  final  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  WiUiiui  ecottandtu 
and  Mary  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  former  party.  In  IfH^SoS- 
Scotland,  there  was,  from  the  first,  an  entire  separation  of  these  Km^mh. 
opposing  parties ;  and  the  Tories,  finding  themselves  in  the  minor- 
ity, silently  withdrew  from  the  national  convention  which  made  a 

tender  of  the  roy^  dignity  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange. 

144.  7The  Scottish  adherents  of  James  then  resolved  to  appeal  to  t.  jmcMm 
arms  in  support  of  their  late  sovereign,  but  after  they  had  gained  ^  seotimtd. 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie,*  their  forces  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  a.  Jnoe.  usa 
cause  of  James  became  hopeless  in  Scotland.  ^In  the  meantime,  s.  omm  ^ 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  men-  •'S^^^^J? 
arch^  and  furnished  him  with  a  fleet,  with  which,  on  the  12th  of  FnnSmm' 
March,  1689,  James  landed  in  Ireland,  where  the  whole  power  wai 
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AJTALTSIB.  in  the  hands  of  the  Catiiolies,  who  remained  f aitfaftil  to  faSm.    V£h% 

^^       "  course  taken  by  the  French  monarch  led  to  a  declaration  of  irar  hy 
%Jii!rSSt  Kiigliuid  against  France  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  of  the  same  yeur. 
tirmoe.         145.  'A  bloody  war  raged  in  Ireland  until  the  autumn  ai  1691, 
^umdnJS^  when  the  complete  reduction  of  the  country  was  effected.    Abovl 
fttffff       twelve  thousand  men,  the  adherents  of  James,  passed  orer  to  Fraaee^ 
s.  Wmr  with  and  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  French  monar^    *The  war 
FronM.     ^t}^  France  continued,  inyolving  most  of  the  powers  of  the  oonti* 
nent,  nearly  all  of  which  were  united  in  a  oouf ederaqy  with  Wik 
liam.  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroaehments  of 
Louis.    A  detailed  history  of  England  during  this  war  would  1m 
4.  TermiiM.  little  less  than  a  history  of  all  Europe.    «0n  the  20th  of  September, 
^J^^^    1697,  the  war,  after  a  continuance  of  nine  years,  and  alter  haTing 
EmwiSL    entailed  upon  England  a  national  debt  of  seventeen  millions  ster- 
ling, was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.    Louis  XIV.  was 
thereby  compelled  to  give  up  nearly  all  his  European  oonqoests^ 
and  to  acknowledge  William  as  king  of  England. 
ibBM^of       146.  > James  the  Second  died  at  Saint  Germains,  in  France,  in 
'""'''''     September,  1701,  having  for  some  time  previous  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  concerns 
of  religion,  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
the  rigid  austerities  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  qpdety  he  was  a  mem- 
t-HiMflw    ber.    <0n  his  death  his  youthful  son.  James,  then  only  eleven  years 
•"^^^Jj^   of  age,  was  immediately  proclaimed.*  by  Louii,  the  lawfOl  sovereign 
of  England^  which  so  exasperated  the  English  nation  that  the  whole 
r  Death  of  kingdom  joined  in  a  cry  for  war  with  France.    ^But  while  prepar- 
^^^^fg^}^'    ations  were  making  for  the  approaching  conflict,  William  was  sud- 
a.  Maroh  It,  denly  removed  by  death,*^  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
Mw  iitrle,    fourteenth  of  his  reign.    His  excellent  consort  died  seven  years  be- 

™        fore  him. 
\niSSf        ^^'^'  ^'^^^  ^^  which  distinguished  the  present  reign,  and  which 
iMT."  '    is  known  in  American  history  as  "King  William's  war,"  necessa- 
rily brought  into  collision  the  trans-Atlantic  colonies  of  France  and 
England.    The  prominent  events  of  that  war,  so  far  as  they  affect 
f.  3n^^'  -A^^crica,  will  be  found  related  in  other  portions^  of  this  work.  'By 
flic  tntuvjuf  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  two  contracting  powers  mutually  agreed 
'•'"•'^     to  restore  to  each  other  all  American  conquests  that  had  been  made 
during  the  war,  but  the  boundary  lines  were  reserved  for  the  de- 
termination of  commissioners  to  be  subsequently  appointed.    Franos 
retained,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  half  of  Newfoundland, 
the  whole  north-eastern  coast  and  adjacent  islands  of  North  Ame- 
rica beyond  Main&  together  with  the  Canadas  and  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.    Both  powers  claimed  the  oountiy  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  while  England  extended  her  pretensions  as  Ikr  east 
as  the  Saint  Croix.  France  claimed  as  far  west  as  the  Kennebec. 
Ml  CtoiMftl       148.  ^^he  governments  of  the  colonies  had  been  left  in  a  very  un- 
^Jtu&taw  s^tled  state  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  they  now  un- 
mi$ th^  ccio-  derwent  some  alterations,  which  gave  them,  in  generaL^eater  per^ 
*•**•■       manency,  but  no  addition  of  political  privileges ;  for  William  waa 
cautious  not  to  surrender  any  accessions  to  uie  royal  prerogatire. 
which  his  predecessor  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  which  he  could 
II.  UamaOiw  legally  retain.    "When  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Massachusetts, 
Sw  ?f  Si    ®"  *^®  reception  of  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  a  division 
Mtn^taum    existed  among  the  people,  and  they  hesitated  to  resume  the  exercise 
V  IW8.      Qf  ^Yi»  powers  of  the  former  charter  government.  i^The  English  Con 
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fVEtlmi  pirlkmfint  showed  a  disporition  to  fliTor  the  restoration  of    william 
the  Maesaohnaetts  charter,  hy  yoting  its  abolition  a  grievance ;  but  and  mart 
the  Tory  party  haying  soon  after  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  1688— 17Q8. 
Honae  of  CoDBmonfl,  no  farther  hope  of  relief  iras  entertained  from  n.pneui-' 
that  quarter,  and  when  the  sutgeot  was  presented  to  the  king  a  new  ing9in»tr 
charter  was  offered,  but  the  restoration  of  the  old  one  was  denied.    J^tjk/^SSa 
149.  ^By  the  new  charter  Massachusetts  became  a  royal  govem-  eihiiMMca*'- 
ment^  the  i^pointment  of  the  jrovemor  and  other  executive  officers        ^ 
being  reaenred  to  the  crown.    Judges,  formerly  elected  by  the  peo-  J^  32JJS& 
pie,  were  now  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  the        ter. 
governor  was  empowered  to  conroke^  ac^oum,  and  dissolve  the  le- 
gialative  asesmbly,  or  general  court,  at  pleasure,  and  he  possessed 
a  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature.    To  the  king  was  re- 
served the  power  ot  cancelling  any  law  within  three  years  after  its 
enactment.    'In  one  respect  the  new  charter  exhibited  greater  lib-  a  JCaUriMM 
erality  than  the  old  one,  which  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  religious  'jJSimmSJ^ 


toleration.    The  new  charier  enfranchised  all  forms  of  Christianity.       mo*. 
except^  unhappily,  the  Roman  Catholia    Mn  the  establishment  of  a  ttraWfc* 
the  governors  ooundl,  Massachusetts  was  favored  beyond  any  other  ^^USSenM*! 
of  the  royal  gcremments.    In  other  royal  provinces  that  body  Iras     wunett, 
appointed  by  the  king ;  in  Massachusetts  it  was  to  be  appointed,  in 
the  first  inatanoe,  by  the  king,  but  ever  after  it  was  to  be  electea  in 
V>int  ballot  by  the  members  of  the  council  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

150.  ^Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  retained  their  charters,  of  4  auwuim 
which  there  had  been  no  l^gal  surrender;  and  king  Wijliam,  usu-  ^SumS^ 
ally  as  cautions  not  to  encroach  upon  legal  rights,  as  ho  was  to  re-  Rhode  bimti 
tain  all  the  powers  which  the  laws  gave  hiuL  allowed  the  gorem-  yjjjj-  f^ 
ment  of  the  people  to  remain  unaltered.    Tne  king's  governor  of       uamJi 
New  York  indeed  claimed,  as  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
eommand  of  the  militia  of  these  colonies,  but  the  people  resisted, 

and  the  king,  in  council,  afterwards  decided*  that  the  ordinary    «.  April  m, 
power  of  the  militia  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  belonged  to        i*m. 
their  respective  governments.    These  two  New  England  colonies. 
happy  in  the  ei\jo3rment'of  their  early  chartered  rights,  remained 
perfect  democracies  until  the  American  Revolution. 

151.  sNew  York  remained  a  royal  government  after  the  accession  b.  BUuatim 
of  William,  and,  after  the  dissensions  excited  by  the  unfortunate  <^«*w  Tc9K 
Leiajer  had  subsided,  continued  to  receive  its  governors  at  the 

king's  pleasure.  rThe  surrender  of  the  proprietary  goyernments  of  c  of  mm^ 
the  two  divisions  of  New  Jersey  to  Andros,  in  1688,  had  legally  ^^• 
merged  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  in  the  crown.  Yet  after 
the  English  revolution,  the  proprietaries  partially  resumed  their 
authori^,  but  during  the  whole  reign  of  William  the  entire  pro- 
Tinoe  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  the  king  leaving  the 
■ettl.  jient  of  the  government  to  the  courts  of  law  and  the  parlia- 
ment. In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Anne  the  controversy 
was  adjusted,  when  PTew  Jersey  was  taken  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  crown,  and  annexed  to  the  government  of  New  York. 

152.  ''After  the  revolution  of   1688,  William  Penn,  the  pro-    7.  p^nn'w 
prietanr  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  residing  in  England,  was  •'JjJiXoJSf' 
generally  suspected  of  adhering  to  the  interests  of  his  former    /ame«  au 
patron,  James  the  Second,  and  a  charge  was  preferred  against  him  ^^^^Jj^ 
by  a  worthless  individuaL  of  being  engaged  in  a  treasonable  con-  «^MMMt 
vpiraqy  in  &vor  of  the  exiled  tyrant    In  consequence  of  the  sus-  jg^^m^^ 
pidons  aoainst  him,  after  having  been  several  times  arrested,    moii»#«  i 
qnestioQfla,  and  released,  he  for  a  while  liyed  in  concealment. 
jtoaom,  MDM  distarhaiioes  had  ariien  in  Pennsylvaida,  relatiTa 
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AluLYua.  to  iht  adminurtirBtiQn  of  jostioe;  and  H  was  ^Xktgpi  ttet  liM 
'  lairs  liad  boen  adminiatered  there  in  the  name  of  tkie  baniaiied 

king,  long  after  the  goTomment  of  William  and  Mary  had  heen 
acknowledged  in  the  other  coloniea  These  Taneva  aanaea  indiieed 
the  Engli^  orown  to  take  into  ita  own  handa  the  goremmeufc  of 
PenniqrWaniay  by  Uie  appointment  of  Benjamin  Fletcher  as  goreiw 


go9tm-  nor  of  the  proTince.    >But  William  Penn  waa  not  wilhont  flncnda 
io  jStT**  among  men  of  influence  in  England,  and  the  king  being  at  length 


undeoeiyed  in  hia  snspicions  against  him,  in  1694  a  royal 

waa  issued  for  reinstating  him  in  his  proprietary  rif^ta. 

a  BveiMin      153.  >The  proprietary  of  Maryland  was  leia  fortanafta.     Th« 

'fSJSSIifi?  reyolutlon  in  England  was  a  ^'  Protestant"  r«Tolution ;  and  wkea 

tktrmfohium  news  of  its  success  readied  Maryland,  the  '<  Catholic^  goi?wn«> 

^  '*'''      ment  there,  which  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  new  aoTereigna,  wa* 

oTorthrown  by  a  oonyention  of  associates  who  united  ^*for  tbm 

defence  of  the  Protestant  religion"  and  ^'  the  rights  of  William  and 

a  fnmi    Mary."    'Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  England,  after  a  delay  of  tw« 

^iSrilSaff  y^^^  ^^  <^^  ^  answer,  before  the  king's  oouneiL  the  diaigea 

man,       preferred  against  him.    Although  oonyicted  of  no  onarge  but  hia 

adherenoe  to  the  Catholic  religion,  yet  he  was  depriyed,  by  act  of 

council,  of  the  politiod  administration  of  the  proyinoa,  although 

he  was  suffered  to  retain  the  patrimonial  interests  secured  by  tha 

charter. 

4.  v*2£&       ^^'  *^^^^P^^  experienced  little  change  in  her  goyenunent  and 

iyUmr^Si-  privileges  by  the  English  reyolution.    Her  existing  institutiona 

ton.       were  reaarded  as  more  permanently  established  by  t£u  erent,  and 

althou^  the  king  continued  to  i^point  her  goyemors^  yet  her 

legislatiye  assemblies,  fully  imbued  with  the  spint  of  liberty,  wer« 

eyer  after  able  to  restrain  any  serious  ^icroachments  on  the  rights 

■•  ^i^   of  the  people.    sTo  the  proprietaries  of  the  Carolinas  the  English 

reyolution  gaye  increased  security  for  their  yested  rights;   but 

domestic  discord  long  disturbed  the  quiet  of  these  southern  jKro* 

yinces. 

ANicK.  153.    *We  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  moat  important 

yifl^—l'nA.  eyents  of  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Anne,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 

*'iimS?*     ^^  England  on  the  death  of  William  in  1702.    She  was  married  to 

George,  prince  of  Denmark,  but  the  administration  of  the  govern* 

rjtoumy   ment  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tha  queen.    ^She  immediately 

ftep^atioru.  adopted  the  military  yiews  of  her  predecessor,  and  formidable jire* 

parations  were  made  for  oarryins  on  a  yigorous  war  with  Franee. 

ajfto  (M«r      156.  ^The  war  that  commenced  soon  after  the  aocesaton  of  Anne, 

^mUmimi  originated  in  causes  thr  deeper  than  the  insult  whi<di  the  French 

mmSftrtod.  monarch  had  thrown  upon  the  English  nation,  by  acknowledging 

the  son  of  James  as  England's  legitimate  sovereign.    While  eaoh 

of  the  great  states  of  Europe  was  very  naturally  desirous  of  aog- 

menting  its  own  power  and  influence,  each  was  then,  as  now.  jealous 

of  any  growing  superiority  on  the  part  of  another  whicn  might 

tend  to  destroy  that  '^  balance  of  power,"  on  which  the  ganml 

^  OMMtt  tranquillity  and  safety  of  Europe  were  thought  to  depend,    sxhs 

^lov^xiv.  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  had  previously  jostled  the  soalea  of  this 

'^  bidanoe,"  and  the  hope  of  restoring  their  equilibrium,  and  thus 

saving  his  own  country  from  ruin,  had  been  the  principal  induoe* 

ment  that  led  William  of  Orange,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  dit 

age,  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  England. 

*a  WUmiM-      157.  i<>Althouffh  the  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Ryawiok 

^^JjfUe^  had  checked  and  reduced  the  power  of  Louis,  it  had  not  humbled 

arMQMf    his  ambitious  viewsi  which  soon  InvolTSd  England  in  another  war, 

*^*"-    known  in  European  history  as  ths  ^^Vf^x  of  tha  Spaiush 
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^m."    ^Tke  imnwwJMitft  erents  Oftt  led  to  that  war  were  the  fbl-      JoanL 
bwiag.    On  the  death  of  Charlee  the  Seoond  of  Spain,  in  the  Tear  ITOa^lTl* 
1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  archduke  ^  ^^  j^^^^ 
Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou,  nephew  of  the  French  'dku6  wmm 
monarch  ■    Both  these  princes  endeavored  by  their  emissaries  to  ^^^St^tf^St 
obtain  from  Charles,  on  his  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  &Yor  of  oprnMhOm- 
Aeir  respecttTe  pretensions;  bnt  although  the  Spanish  monarch     '•"'•" 
iras  strongly  in  farer  of  the  claims  of  the  arohduke  his  kinsman, 
jet  the  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the  Spanish 
grandees  to  induce  their  sovereign  to  assign  \sj  will,  to  the  duke 
of  Aigoo,  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
The  ardhduke  resolved  to  support  his  claims  \fj  the  sword,  while 
ike  poflBible^  and  not  improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip,*  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was 
looked  upon  by  £ngland,  Germany  ,t  and  Holland,  ss  an  event 
highly  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  those  nations ;  and  on  the  It^th 
of  May,  170*2,  these  three  powers  declared  war  against  France,  in 
anpport  of  the  claims  of  the  archduke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

id6.  >The  events  of  this  war  are  too  numerous  to  be  rdated  here  %  mmt^^ 
in  detail.  The  Ihmous  Austrian  prince  Eugene  was  associated  ^^jgJJS/" 
vith  the  Ex^lish  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  genwal  of  the 
age,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  never  laid  siege  to  a  place  which  he 
did  not  take,  nor  fooght  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  The  splen- 
did victories  of  Blenheim,^  Ramilies,4  Oudenarde,)|  and  Malpla- 
quet,^  humbled  the  power  of  Louis  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
constrained  to  solicit  peace. 

15d.  *Duni^  the  progress  of  the  war  the  circumstances  of  Europe  a  ciu»gt  fti 
liad  been  materially  changed  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Aus-  ^^S!9 
iria  early  in  17U,  and  the  election  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  his     Emvp^. 
roouL    <The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  per-  4.  Cammtjm 
•on  of  Charles,  henceforth  besan  to  be  looked  upon,  by  some  of  the   il^fSSt- 
maUer  states  of  Europe,  with  as  muoh  dread  as  the  tiireatened  tfnMpmtt. 
union  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  ■,  and  a  general 
desire  was  felt  for  a  treaty  of  pacification,  which  should  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  from  the  dangers  that  were 
threatened  by  the  success  of  either  of  the  parties  in  the  present 
eontest 

160.  *A  general  peace  was  finally  concluded  by  the  treaty  of    i.  GtmartA 
Utrecht,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1713,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  ^^^S^ 
French  king  acknowledged  the  title  of  Anne  to  the  throne  of  Eng-      utreettt. 
land,  and  agreed  to  cede  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  that    (Oo-trekt) 

<^Beftn  the  end  of  <be  mr  of  the  Bpeniih  Saeceolon,  deelh  had  remored  the  daupblii 


«f  fzane^  hair  to  the  throne,  toMther  with  his  son  and  gnndflon ;  ao  that  there  roulned 
inly  a  Meily  inflmt  in  the  cradle  between  Philip  and  the  throne  of  France. 

t  Hm  emperor  of  Austria  is  often  mentioned  in  history  as  the  emperor  of  Oermany, — and 
lidle  tbo  terms  GermoMf  and  Atutria  are  sometimes  nsed  as  synonymons,  they  are  at  other 
Unas  used  to  denote  distinct  and  sepante  ooontrles.  The  reason  is  this :  ancient  Austria 
VM  etie  of  the  principal  prorinoes  of  Oenaany«  and  as  it  was  the  particular  prorinee  in  wUeh 
(he  emperor  resided,  and  orer  which  he  exercised  aU  the  powers  of  soyereignty,  while  in  the 
•Ukt  proTlnoes  9ome  of  these  powers  were  giTen  away  to  numerous  dukes,  |>rlnces,  fro.,  the 
yvovlBee  of  Austria  is  usually  mentioned  in  liistory  as  t4«  empire,  whUe  the  other  Oermaa 
I  are  often  spoken  of  as  Otrmanj/.  About  one-third  of  Austria  is  now  eomposed  of  Oer- 
•tates ;  the  other  third  eomprlna  Hungary,  Qallida,  DalmafJa,  fro.,  and  other  saatt 


%  August  18th,  1704.    By  VMneh  writsrs  called  flie  battle  of  Hoohstadt. 
'  f  Iby  28d,  1706.  R  July  Uth,  1708. 

t  September  11th,  1709.  In  this  battle,  the  French  lost  the  honor  of  the  day,  but  the 
enfas  kst  the  greatest  number  of  man.  Numerous  other  battles  were  Ibught  with  TtrkMi 
■■BBSM,  but  In  theee  ft>ur  actions  Che  Tranefa  lost,  la  klUed,  wounded,  and  pitooBsn,  88JII 
M^  att4  (te  alUta  asafif  MyOQOi 
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ABALT8IS.  kingdom ;  bat  the  French  were  left  in  poeeision  of  the  isfauad  of^ 

■ "  Cape  Breton.    The  undefined  Aoadia  or  Noya  Scotia  was  to  be  re> 

tained  bj  England,  according  to  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  Fraiiot 

agreed  '■'■  never  to  molest  the  Fiye  Nations  snlject  to  the  dominion 

of  Great  Britain."    Philip  retained  the  crown  of  Spain  and  ih» 

Spanidi  American  possessions ;  but  he  relinquished  all  pretensioni 

to  the  crown  of  France.    To  Charles,  now  emperor  of  Austria^ 

was  secured  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of 

Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

L  A  long  9t-      161.  ^Thus  ended  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  a  treaty 

mSSliSV.  "vluch  closed  the  long  series  of  wars  for  the  balance  of  power  in 

a  AmgHean  Europe.    sThose  events  of  the  war  that  occurred  in  America  will 

•omtBofM  be  Ibund  related  in  the  histories  of  the  several  American  colonies, 

aJumiA  smc*  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

cemion,         162.  >An  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  lughly  important  to 
^thetwuS^  America,  and  dishonorable  to  the  commercial  policy  of  England, 
Hthon^u  was  that  by  which  England  became  the  great  monopolist  of  the 
'^^'m.  African  slave  trade.    '<  A  French  mercantile  corporation,  established 
«moCm!^  in  1701,  with  the  title  of  the  Assiento  Company,  had  contracted  to 
jMoy-  ^  supply  the  Spanish  American  settlements  with  slaves,  in  confbrmity 
5.  EHsatr&^  with  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain.    'The  privileges  of  thiii 
^H^S^to  company  were  now  transferred  to  English  merchants,  and  Ei^land 
imiMrr  Kiaoet  engf^ed  to  import  into  Spanish  America,  within  thirty-three  yeanL 
tnto  America.  ^^^  certain  specified  terms,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
negroes,  or.  as  they  were  called  in  trade  language,  Indian  pieces 
a  ^'j^^^'^  'As  great  profits  were  anticipated  from  the  trade,  PhlUp  v.,  of 
'^S^f^   Spain,  took  one  quarter  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  and 
mtgagement.  Ctueen  Anne  reserved  to  herself  another  quarter ;  and  thus  hii 
ifiost  Catholic  majesty^  and  the  Protestant  defender  of  the  linth^  lay- 
ing aside  their  religious  and  political  jealousies,  became  the  great^ 
slave  merchants  in  Christendom. 
7.  ^ff^tt$  9f      163.  ''The  effects  of  this  monopoly  turned  a  portion  of  the  trade 
SufSn'Si-  *' *^®  American  colonies  into  new  channels,  and  by  opening  a  pajp- 
land  and     tial  and  restricted  commerce  with  the  Spanish  islands,  gave  ooca- 
ttjSi  St     9J<>n  *o  disputes  between  England  and  Spain,  and  their  respective 
re/a/fofw  qf  colonies,  which  finally  resulted  in  war.*    From  the  period  of  the 
foufS^xoith  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  became  intimately  involved^  by  her  com- 
e^SSS'^  mercial  relations,  with  the  destinies  of  the  British  American  col- 
tinnS.    <>nies.    Like  France,  she  was  henceforth  their  enemy  while  they, 
See  p.  asi.    as  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  tended  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  that  kingdom ;  but,  from  the  same  motives  of  policy,  like  France 
she  was  the  friend  of  their  independence. 
OEORos  I.       164.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  in  lllAf  George  L,  elector  of  Han- 
1714—1727.  over,  the  first  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  ascended  the 
b.  Auff.  12.    throne  of  England.    He  was  a  German  prince,  totally  ignorant  of 
'^Tri?       ^^^  language,  constitution,  and  manners  of  the  people  over  whom 
a  JMicoRiMiiv  ^^  was  made  the  supreme  ruler.    ^A  coalition  ministry  of  the 
'SfsSaS^  whigs  and  tories  had  been  in  power  during  most  of  the  two  pr* 
ceding  reigns,  but  the  tories  were  now  excluded  from  all  share  of 
the  royal  &vor.    This  policy  gave  umbrage  to  that  party,  and  oc- 
casioned, such  discontents  that  a  rebellion,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  broke  out  in  Scotland,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the 
a  ZoRdSfttf  of  throne  to  the  *^  Pretender,''  son  of  James  IL    'Early  in  January, 
ulsSZ^  1716,  the  Pretender  himself  landed  in  Scotland,  but,  finding  his 
cause  there  desperate,  his  forces  having  been  overcome  in  battle, 
w  w^Jm^        ^^^  returned  to  France.    Many  of  Sie  leaders  among  the  rebelfl 
QttuSSSSm  were  captured  and  executed. 
wmurign,     16S. '"The  foreign  transactions  of  this  reign  prsseat  few  efentsrf 
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A  short  if«r  with  Spain  oonunenoed  in  1718,  when  S£r  ososos  t. 
Qtmcgb  Byng  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  1714-1787. 
The  aoeession  of  George  I.  exdted  little  interest  in  any  of  the 
N<MrUi  Ameiiesn  oolonies.  exoept  New  England,  where  it  was  hailed 
with  joy.  as  a  triumph  of  whig  principles 

166.  On  the  death  of  George  I.  in  1727.  his  son,  George  11.  then  oeorgb  zl 
in  the  forty-fi^  7^^  ^^  ^is  age,  ascended  the  throne.    ^Although  1727^1760. 
a  change  of  ministry  had  been  anticipated,  yet  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  i<  Si^j^^ 
a  man  of  extraordinafy  talents,  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the     '^^'^'^ 
Whig  party,  oontinued  at  the  hesd  of  the  goyernment  tor  the  space 

cf  nearly  fifteen  years,  daring  most  of  which  time  England  exgoyed 
tranqviUi^*,  but  in  1739  peace  was  intermpted  by  a  wai«  with  a.  Dedwed 
Spain.    *For  many  years  the  English  merchants  had  complained  ^^SJ'i^SI^ 
that  great  injury  had  been  done  to  their  trade  in  the  West  Indies,  ,,  cMi»fa<Rtt 
by  illegal  seizures  made  by  the  Spanish  gunrda-costas/^  under  the  v^^j^t 
pretext  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods ;  and  that     §£l|f  ' 
Knglish  mariners  had  been  treated  with  great  insolence  and  cruelty, 
in  defiance  of  common  justice  and  humanity. 

167.  *0n   the   other   hand,  Spain   complained  that  England  i.  Cmtpimbm 
enoonraged  a  contraband  traffic  with  the  Spanish  islands,  and  as  jJJ^Su&g- 
she  claimed  the  right  of  soyereignty  oyer  those  western  seas,  she     "SS*. 
based  on  it  the  ri^t  of  search,  which  Elngland  had  confirmed  to 

her  by  socoessiTe  treaties.    Spain  proteste<^  also,  against  the  forti- 
ficaUons  that  had  recently  been  erected  in  Gko^^  which  she 
cbdmed  as  a  part  of  Florida ;  and  she  charged  EncUlnd  with  elud- 
ing the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  due  on  the  Assiento  con- 
tmet  Ibr  the  priyilege  of  importing  negroes  into  her  islands.    ^The  4.  Tha  tme 
true  cause  of  the  war,  howeyer,  was,  that  Spain  w6uld  not  allow  ^fS?*  mmT 
English  merohants  to  smuggle  with  impunity ;  and  the  real  object  object  MmrM 
•ought  by  England  was  free  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies — ^the  ^  Av<«iA 
overthrow  of  a  national  monopoly  like  that  which  England  claimed 
the  right  of  establishing  in  reference  to  her  own  American  posses- 
sions, but  wliich  she  denied  to  other  nations.    sThus  En^limd,     i.  Poifey 
blindly  acting  under  the  influence  of  her  own  immediate  self  inter-  gjff*jgy 
ests,  engaged  in  a  war  to  adyance  those  principles  of  commercial    ud  lyuS 
freedom  which  her  own  colonies  afterwards  took  up  arms  against       *'^- 
her  to  defend.    *The  Spanish  and  the  English  oolonies  did  not  ^^guuttf 
Ihil  to  improve  upon  the  lessons  taught  them  in  this  war,  until  fJjJ^^JSoiSSS? 
both  had  obtained  emancipation  from  the  commercial  bondage 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  mother  countries. 

16S.  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  vessels  of  T^Oygywy 
eachnation,in  the  ports  of  the  other,  were  confiscated;  and  power-  *"*^2^<"* 
All  amnments  were  fitted  out  by  England,  to  seite  the  American 
possessions  of  Spain,  and  by  the  latter  power  to  defend  them; 
while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  Britain. 
*Earhr  in  December  1739,  the  English  Admiral  Vernon  took,  a  AttaOf  en 
plundered,  and  destroyed  Portobello ;  but  an  expedition  on  a  large  £^^1^. 
scale  against  Carthagena,  the  strongest  place  in  Spanish  America,       gma. 
was  a  total  failure.    *Late  in  1740,  Commodore  Anson  was  sent  to  t  EaepedUiom 
attack  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  but  his  fleet  met  £$'SSSi 
with  numerous  disasters  by  sea,  and  in  June  1744   returned  to 
England  by  way  of  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^with  only 
a  single  vessel,  but  richly  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  voyage. 
»The  British  American  colonies  freely  contributed  their  quotas  of  ^^^SSmim 
and  contributions  of  money,  to  aid  England  in  carrying  on  MiMti 

fhs  gttmithfiHat  mn  xefinus  euttni,— vmnIi  mKfiaytA  to  ktip  tha 
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ANALYSIS,  tbe  war.     Bat  Oglethorpe  in  Tain  aMempAed  tlte  eeaqqert  cf 

■  Florida  J  and  in  1742  tke  Spaniards  made  an  equally 

attempt  against  Qeoigia. 

I.  General       169.  ^W Mle  the  war  with  Spain  oontinaed  with  Tarioas 

^'^iSSr!"*    ^  general  European  war  broke  out,  .preeenting  a  aoene  of  fhsi 

greatest  oonfiuion,  and  eclipsing^  by  its  importanoe,  the  petty  eon- 

a  Oautee  tkat  flicts  in  America,    K!)h9rleB  VI.  emperor  of  Austria,  the  jGunoBt 

'^tMT^    competitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  died  in  the«iititiBii 

a.  Oct      0^  1740,^  leaying  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daoi^ter,  Maria 

Theresa^  queen  of  Hungary.    Her  saooeeaion  had  been  goaiantied 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  a  general  treaty  called  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction ;  yet  on  the  death  c?  the  emperor,  Bumerooa  com- 
petitors arose  for  different  portions  of  his  estates, 
a  Ckdnuqf      170.  ^The  elector  of  Bavaria  declared  himself  the  proper  heir 
ftonrfSr    ^  ^^^  kingdom  of  Bohemia :  Augustus  Second,  king  of  Poland, 
claimed  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  and  the  king  of  Spain  did 
the  same :  the  king  of  Sardinia  made  pretensions  to  the  dvehy  of 
Milan,  and  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  to  the  province  of  SilesiiL 
4.  PoeUtoM   ^France,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatred  of  Austria,  sou^t  a  dis- 
pfS!e!fJ!i  memberment  of  that  empire ;  while  England  offered  her  aid  to  the 
Entrumd.    daughter  of  her  ancient  ally,  to  preserre  the  integrity  of  her 
s.  Temu  by  dominions.    ^This  is  the  war  known  in  European  hial<Mry  as  the 
^^^h^SHh  "  ^^  ^^  *^®  Austrian  Succession  j"  while  that  portion  of  it  which 
infiittory.    belongs   to   American   history   is   usually  denoninated    ICing 
George's  "War." 

9,  Deeiara-  171.  ' Although  a  British  army  was  sent  to  oo-operate  with  tbe 
**^g,g^^  Austrians  against  the  French  and  their  confederates  in  1742,  and 
F^jcemU  although  king  George  himself,  eager  for  military  i^ory,  joined  his 

Engiamd.    army  in  June  1743,  yet  Englajid  and  France  were  not  eonatderod 

as  being  at  war  until  1744,  when  formal  declarations  of  war  were 

7.  L«u^  made  by  both  nations.    ^In  1745  Prince  Charles  Edward,  heir  of 

Jt^uytani  ^6  Stuart  fSunily,  and  Son  of  the  Pretender,  landed*"  in  Scotland. 

fa<**poMe»-  and  led  an  army  against  the  royal  forces ;  but  after  having  guAd 

'SS^^of    ft  victory  in  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,«  he  was  defeated  in  the 

UngUtnd.    battle  of  CullodeQ,<*  and  obliged  to  retire  again  to  France.    This 

b.  Aof.      -fras  the  last  effort  of  the  Stuart  iamily  to  regain  possession  of  the 
d'A^'^sT    floep*r«  ^^"Jli  tii^ey  liad  lost. 

'  \tSL    '       172.  ^The  events  of  the  war  in  America,  which  have  already 

s.  Eeentt^if  been  related,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Lonisburg  by  the  ooloniea. 

^jbnSica*    ^^  ^^®  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.    ^The  general 

a  TVMoy  tf  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,"  closed  for  a  britf  period  the 

Ma-UfOttir  war  in  Europe,  and  gave  a  short  peace  to  the  American  ooloniea. 

oS*"ip     **Neither  France  nor  England  gained  anything  by  the  war,  as  all 

10.  ToTM^r  ^^^"^^  "^®  ^7  either  were  to  be  restored.    Austria  suilwed 


tim treaty,    the  loss  of  several  territories;  the  dominions  of  Prussia  were 

enlarged ;  and  Spain  gained,  for  two  branches  of  her  royal  ftraily, 

a  small  accession  of  territory.    The  original  source  of  the  dlfferw 

ences  between  England  and  Spain-— the  right  of  British  suljeots 

to  navigate  the  Spanish  seas  without  bdng  subject  to  search,  was 

not  mentioned  in  the  treaty ;  nor  were  the  limits  of  the  Fren^ 

and  English  possessions  in  America  defined. 

n^iin^jgp       173.  ^^Theboundaiy  disputes  which  thence  arose  between  France 

rSSSiwlr.  <^^  England,  soon  led  to  another  war  between  those  cowntriea. 

STtohat     called  in  America  the  '^French  and  Indian  war,"  the  prioeipai 

kSSn&Mh  detaas  of  which  have  already  been  given.    Although  hostilities 

tory.       beean  in  America  in  1754,  vet  no  dec&ration  of  war  was  made  Iqr 

either  party  until  1756  when  another  general  war  oommenoad  a 


paet  m      APnmuL  to  Tsm  ofnjonuL  nercttY.  ^i^^ 

Emope^  whioh  is  knoim  in  Enropem  history  as  the ''  Sciren  Years  ovoaos  n. 
War,''  and  in  American  history  as  the  "  Frenoh  and  Indian  War.''  1787— 17W. 

174.  Un  this  war  the  former  relations  of  several  of  the  European  ^  RsjmHom 
States  were  entirely  changed.  France  was  aided  by  Anstria^  <irtfmBuro- 
Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  near  the  dose  of  the  contest  by  Spain  SfK^riS? 
also ;  while  the  power  of  England  was  strengthened  by  an  allianee 

with  Prussia.    ^The  intricate  details  of  the  European  part  of  this  a  Detmu$  ^ 
war  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  although  fer  firom  being  pf^J^S^ 
devoid  of  interest    It  was  during  this  peri^  that  the  Great  Pnmta,LSr4 
Frederic  of  Prussia  acquired  that  military  glory  for  which  his  CAa<*«»»^ 
name  is  so  renowned;   that   Pitt,  afterwanis   Lord  Chatham, 
acquired  his  o&rly  political  fame  in  the  councils  of  Elngland ;  ana 
that  the  arms  of  Britain  were  triumphant  in  eyery  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

175.  SThe  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  terminated  the  war  between  s.  pnuvqf 
all  the  parties  then  engaged  in  it — ^Francc,  England^  Spain  and       *^*^ 
Portugal ; — ^the  other  European  powers  having  previously  with- 
drawn from  their  respective  alliances.     Greorge  the  Second  died*    a.  Oet.  as, 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson        ^^^ 
Greorge  the  Third,  a  prince  of  narrow  capacity,  azid  an  obstinate  qborqbiii. 
temper,  and  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  mental  derangement,  which,       1760. 
before  the  close  of  his  long  reign  of  sixty  years,  increased  to  con- 
firmed insanity. 

176.  «The  remaining  portion  of  our  colonial  history,  in  its  rela-  i.  RemtOiUne 
tiona  with  England  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  more  ^SSSSfh^- 
Immediate  "  Causes  which  led  to  the  American  Revolution,"  will  be       tory. 
detailed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.    A  few  remarks  on  the  Bodal  and 
domestic  character  and  condition  of  the  American  colonists  will 

olose  this  Appendix. 


1.  sA  general  knowledge  of  the  gradual  prc^ess  of  agriculture,    §. 
oommeroe,  and  manufactures,  in  the  colonies,  will  be  derived  from    £S£iee?<md 
a  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages ;  and  little  Airther  desirable  infer-    mw/n^ac- 
mation  on  this  subject  could  be  imparted,  except  by  statistical  de-  **'^Sil^J^ 
tails.    ExtensiTS  commercial   and   manufacturing  operations  re- 
quire larger  accumulations  of  capital  than  are  often  found  in  new 
oountriea,  whose  industry  is  usually  employed  chiefly  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  which  afford  the  readiest  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 

life.  Moreover,  England  ever  regarded  the  establishment  of  man- 
ufactories in  her  colonies  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  even  prohib- 
ited such  as  would  compete  with  her  own,  while  she  endeavored  to 
engross,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  carrying  trade  between  America  and 
Europe,  in  the  hands  of  her  own  merchants. 

2.  The  state  of  education,  manners,  morals,  and  religion,  occa-  «.  £tftMarton, 
rfonal  notices  of  which  have  heretofore  been  given,  vari^  conside-  fSSStHmd 
rably  in  the  different  colonies.    ^On  the  subject  of  education,  it     religion- 
may  be  remarked  that  the  English  government  never  gave  any  en-  ''{^^^ 
•ouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  science  or  literature  in  the  Ame-   the  coioniet 
rican  provinces^  except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  a  donation  by  'JiSJij^fJJJJ* 
William  and  Mary  in  aid  of  the  college,  which  took  its  name  from  British  gov- 
them,  in  Virginia.    'The  following  were  the  views  of  Sir  William    ^rnment. 
Berkeley,  a  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  sul^ect  of  popular  gt^ffi^ 
education.   ,In  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  state  of  that  province,  Berkeuym. 
tome  years  after  the  Restoration,  he  says,  "  I  thank  God  there  are  '^ijjjtoi. 
no  free  schools  nor  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these 
kvBdred  years.    For  learning  has  brought  heresy,  and  disob^ 
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AHALTBia  dieoee,  and  sects  into  the  world ;  ftnd  printing  diynlges  them,  aikl 
— ^—  oommits  libels  against  the  goyemment.    Qad  keep  ns  from  both  V* 
vviem  iff       3.  ^Sir  William  Keith,  nominated  by  the  king  as  goyemor  of 
bSSJ*"  PftWJBylvania  in  1717,  expressed  the  following  yiews  in  relation  to 
the  encouragement  or  learning  in  the  colonies.    "  As  to  the  college 
erected  in  Virginia,"  he  says,  "  and  other  designs  of  a  like  nature^ 
which  haye  be^  proposed  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  it  is 
only  to  be  obsenred,  in  general,  that  although  great  adyantagei 
may  accrue  to  the  mother  state  both  firom  the  &bor  and  luzary  of 
its  plantations,  yet  they  will  probably  be  mistaken  who  imagine 
that  the  adyancement  of  literature  and  the  improyement  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  our  American  colonies  can  be  of  any  seryice  to  the  BriU 
a  fH»<ftg  ish  state."    ^Among  the  instructions  sent  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord 
SSSmS'thA  Effineham,  appointed  goyemor  of  Virginia  in  1683,  the  king  ex- 
MtowiM.     pressTy  commanded  him  to  suffer  no  person  within  the  colony  to 
make  use  of  a  printing  press  on  any  occasion  or  pretence  whateyer. 
And  when  Andres  was  appointed  goyemor  of  New  England,  in 
1686.  he  was  instructed  to  allow  no  printing  press  to  exist,  yet 
this  injunction  appears  not  to  haye  been  carrira  into  effect 
a  Al»0a(i0f»      ^  'But  notwithstanding  the  many  embarrassing  discouragement! 
**  Mm  £rv-  under  which  the  cause  of  education  labored,  the  colonies  of  New 
England,  in  particular,  did  not  neglect  its  Interests.    In  Massacha- 
setts,  e^iery  township  containing  fifty  householders  was  early  re- 
quired, by  law,  to  establish  a  public  school  \  and  in  less  than  twen- 
ty years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  a  collie  was  founded  ai 
Cambridge ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  of  "  Old  Haryard''  that  it 
numbered  among  its  graduates,  not  only  persons  from  the  other 
colonies,  but,  often,  from  England  also. 
«^ggMM0»        5. 4Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  general  diasemi- 
fr«MNi foSto  n&tion  of  knowledge  in  New  England,  a  not  unimportant  one  was 
«»^vj4Ut-  the  strict  superyision  which  the  laws  required  oyer  the  morals  of 
knotoiedge  &  the  young.    Not  only  yicious  indulgences  were  guuded  against^ 
Nsw^^    but  fWyolous  amusements  were  reprobated,  and,  in  their  place,  so- 
briety and  industry  were  encouraged.    The  natural  effect  of  sudi 
watchfHil  guardianship  was  to  cultiyate  a  general  taste  for  reading, 
especially  among  a  people  deeply  absoi'bed  with  the  theological  coib- 
troyersies  of  the  day. 
f.  BUtearton,      6.  ^In  Virginia  and  the  southern  colonies,  where  the  inhabitants, 
fSJS!  Md    S^^^^  ^^  ^^^  selection  of  their  dwelling  places  chiefly  by  oonside- 
the  Southern  rations  of  agricultural  conyenience,  dispersed  themselyes  oyer  the 
CoioniM.     ^g  Qf  ^jj^  country,  often  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
schools  and  churches  were  necessarily  rare,  and  social  intercourse 
but  little  known.    The  eyils  of  the  state  of  society  thus  product 
still  exist,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
«.  PeeuUari-  Union.    ^The  colonization  of  New  England  was  more  f&yorable  to 
StiSK^eS'  ^^^  improyement  of  human  character  and  manners,  inasmuch  as  the 
onUMion.    Puritans  planted  themselyes  in  small  societies,  that  they  might  the 
better  eigoy  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the  means  of  education, 
the  two  prominent  objects  for  which  they  emigrated  to  America. 
7.  Educatton      7.  ^The  early  planters  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  paid  yery 
*mu  m!t  ^^^^^®  attention  to  the  interests  of  education^  and  for  a  long  period 
Oeorgria.     the  SOUS  of  the  wealthy  only,  receiyed  any  kind  of  school  education, 
tj^pr»  in  and  for  this  they  were  sent  to  the  colleges  of  Europe,  or  to  the 
Snato^S^  seminaries  in  the  northern  colonies,    ^-^^len  in  1734,  Goyemor 
irotiHon  M  Johnstone  of  North  Carolina  urged  upon  the  assembly  the  impor- 
*wSS?wor^  tance  of  making  some  proyision  for  the  support  of  public  worship 
mtSfntifit^  '^^  ^^  education  of  youth,  that  body  parsed  a  law,  inconsistenfc 
ifSSSu       ^tl^  religious  liberty,  for  the  support  of  a  particular  churdi,  aal 
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iIm  imposed  taxes  for  the  porpose  of  Ibunding  tohools.    The  ftr^  ah ALTIM. 

mcr  law  retained  its  force,  becaoae  it  was  supported  by  the  spirit 

of  ptLTtjy  but  learning  was  n^leoted,  because,  (says  the  historian 

of  tho  province,)  she  belonged  to  no  party  at  all    ^Of  New  York,    i.  atgu  « 

now  so  distinguished  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  higher  ^S'^^ySi^ 

•eminaries  of  learning,  and  the  uniyersal  diffusion  of  the  adTsn-     '^ 

tages  of  common  school  eduoatioa,  early  writers  say,  thti  the  great 

balk  of  the  people  were  strangers  even  to  the  first  rudiments  of 

ioienee  and  cultivation,  till  the  era  of  the  American  Rerolntion. 

&  ^he  first  printing^  in  the  colonies  was  executed  at  Boston  in  a  PHruing 
1839,  and  the  first  newspaperf  was  published  thereinl704.    Atthis  "V^S^S^ 
latter  period  Boston  contained  five  printing  offices  and  many  book-     oSofOtt. 
Bsllers^  shops ;  while  there  was  then  but  one  bookseller's  shop  in  New 
York,  and  not  one  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  Carolinas.    'It    a  N$ 
should  be  remarked,  howcTer,  that  so  late  as  1696  there  were  ^^jSi^ 
but  eight  newspapers  published  in  England,  although  a  sreater 
number  was  published  during  the  period  of  the  Commonweuth. 

9.  <Grahame  says,  ^  The  press  in  America  was  nowhere  entirely    4.  jSmttI** 
free  from  legal  restraint  till  about  the  year  1755.    In  1723  James  StfrSSSn 
Franklin  was  prohibited  bv  the  governor  and  council  of  Massa-  ^^^^^iJgSJr 
ehusetts  from  publishing  tne  New  Eiiglaad  Courant  without  pre-  ^  ^otamim. 
▼ioQsly  submitting  its  contents  to  the  rerision  of  the  secretary  of 

the  province;  and   in  1754,  one  Fowle  was  imprisoned  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  same  province,  on  susfkion  of  having 
jkrinted  a  pamphlet  containing  reflections  on  some  members  of  the 
fforemment.     After  the  year  1730,  no  officer  appears  to  haTe 
been  appointed  in  Massachusetts  to  exercise  a  particular  control 
over  the  press;  but  prior  to  that  period,  the  imprvmattrr  of  a 
licenser  was  inscribed  on  many  of  the  New  England  publications/' 
*In  connection  with  this  statement  it  should  be  remarked  that,    a  Rmtm 
until  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  liberty  of  the  press   j^SiSn(^ 
was  scarcely  known  in  England.    <Hume  says  that  "it  was  not  iA«prcw2i 
till  1694  that  the  restraints  were  taken  off,  to  the  great  displeasure    '^'■^ 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who,  seeing  no  where,  in  sny  govern-    ^^SSS! 
ment,  during  present  or  past  ages,  any  example  of  such  unlimited 
fineedom,  doubted   much  of  its  salutary  effects;   and   probably 
thought,  that  no  books  or  writings  would  ever  so  much  improye 
the  general  understanding  of  men,  as  to  render  it  safe  to  intrust 
them  with  an  indulgence  so  easily  abused.^ 

10.  ^rom  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  of  the  scanty  '•  ^^^JTST 
advantages  of  common  school  education  in  all  the  provinces,  ex-  McTand  lit- 
«ept  in  New  England— -the  late  establishment  of  the  newsjpaper  ^^S!S£h'^ 
press    and  the  almost  utter  destitution  of  higher  seminaries  of 
fsaming,  we  may  form  a  rery  Just  estimate  of  the  slow  progress  of 

adenoe  and  Uterature  in  the  American  colonies.  Still  there  were 
men  of  genius,  and  of  science  even,  in  America,  prior  to  the  Revo- 
httion ; — men  whose  character  and  attainments  reflected  honor  on 
the  oountry  to  which  they  belonged,  and  who  were  ornaments  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 


*  TIm  lint  artielo  pabllshad  itm  the  Preenum^i  Oath,  the  seoond  an  aJmeima,  sad  the 
ttiird  an  edition  of  the  Psalms.  It  ma  half  a  century  later  before  an  j  printing  waa  ezeentid 
In  any  other  part  of  Britliih  Amerlea.  In  1686  the  first  printine  prase  was  established  is 
PMBfylTanin,  In  1698  In  New  York,  In  1709  In  Oonneetioat,  In  1726  In  Maiybuid,  in  1729  tai 
Tbyinla,  WL-i  fai  1780  in  South  Carolina. 

1  The  Boflcon  Weekly  News-Letter.    In  1719  the  second  newspaper  was  pubUahed  In  tiM 
lame  dty,  and  In  the  same  year  the  third  was  published  in  Philadelphia.    In  1736  the  ~ 
■emspaper  ma  pablkhed  in  New  Tork,  and  in  1782  the  flrat  in  Rhode  Ishaid. 
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MKAhYwa.      1 1.  ^We  look  upon  tlio  sdentiilc  dtscoteries  of  Fnuiklin,*~npoti 
—        J      Godfrey's  inTention  of  the  quadrani^f — ^upon  the  researches  of 
^aSSf^  Bartram,  a  PennsylTanian  Ctuaker  and  farmer,  whom  ISmmoM 
JJHEBiffh.   caU«d  "the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world," t — ^upon  the 
^SSS!!fi  mathematical  and  astronomioal  inyentions  of  Rittenhonsef — ^uid 
upon  the  metaphysical  and  theological  writings  of  Edwards,t|  with 
the  greater  pride,  when  we  consider  that  these  eminent  men  owed 
their  attainments  to  no  fostering  care  which  Britain  ever  showed 
for  the  cultiyation  of  science  and  literature  in  her  colonies, — that 
these  men  were  their  own  instructors,  and  that  their  celebrity  it 
whoUy  of  American  origin.    That  the  colonies  did  not  progress 
farther  and  accomplish  mtne  in  the  paths  of  learning  during  the 
period  of  their  pupilage,  is  not  so  much  America's  fiiul^as  Britain'i 
shame. 
%Abm$mMU      12.  'As  we  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  allude  to  the  spirit  of 
•  %fiij^  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  distinguished  the  early  inhabitants 
and  uuoier-  of  New  England,  we  may  here  appropriately  notice  the  change  in 
■^J^J^^  this  respect,  which  all  classes  of  people  had  undergone  long  before 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.    Although  much  puritanical  strict* 
ness  and  formality  still  perraded  New  England  manners,  yet^  re- 
ligious zeal  had  become  bo  tempered  with  cnarity,  that  explosions 
of  freni^  and  folly,  like  those  exhibited  by  the  early  duakers,  and 
which  still  continued  to  occur  among  some  enthusiasts  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wen  no  longer  treated  as 
offences  against  religion,  but  as  violations  of-  public  order  and  de- 
cency, and  were  punished  accordingly ;  justice  being  tempered  by 
prudence  and  mercy. 
f.  PacMwiary      13.  ^During  the  administration  of  Goyernor  Belcher,  the  assembly 
*ftr*iSiJf<2^  ^^  Massachusetts  passed  laws  making  pecuniary  compensation  to 
^(iM.     the  descendants  of  those  Gtuakers  who  had  suffered  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  years  1658  and  1659,  and  also  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  the  victims  of  the  persecutions  for  witchcraft 
4.Es«n^    in  1693.    ^In  1799  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  exempted  dua- 
JSSSuuSeia  ^^^  ^°^  Baptists  from  ecclesiastical  taxes ;  and  two  years  later  a 
taaee$       similar  law  was  enacted  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts. 

*  ^SP^JJi  1^-  'The  exceeding  strictness  of  the  puritanical  laws  of  New 
'ooSn&^qf   England  have  led  many  to  form  an  unworthy  opinion  of  the  gravity 

New  Entr-    and  coldness  of  New  England  manners.    And  yet  we  are  told  by 
nen^*^    numerous  writers  that  the  people  were  distinguished  by  innocent 

*  Bmteitai  FnnkUu,  a  well  known  Amerioan  pfallompher  and  atatesman,  born  at  Boston 
In  Jan.  1706,  discoTered  the  identity  of  Hghfenitig  and  oleotriclfy,  whioh  led  to  tha  iBTentton 
of  the  lightning  rod. 

t  Thomas  Godftvy,  by  tradn  a  glazier  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  inTentod  the  reflecting 
qnadrant,  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  etara,— an  fnstrument  of  great  nse  in  astron- 
omy and  navigation.  John  Hadley.  yioe-preiident  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  having 
■een  this  instrument,  took  a  description  of  it,  and  afterwurds,  in  Sfaj,  1781,  obtained  a  patent 
tar  it. 

t  John  Bartnon,  bom  in  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  In  1701,  was  a  8«1f-taught  genfos  of 
varied  and  extensive  attainments.  He  was  a  member  of  several  eminent  for^gn  societies, 
and  wrote  several  communications  fbr  the  British  Philosophical  Transactions.  At  the  age  or 
seventy  he  travelled  through  East  Florida,  in  order  to  explore  its  natural  prodnotiona,  and 
afterwards  published  a  Journal  of  his  observations. 

i  David  Kittenhouse,  an  eminent  American  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Oermantown,  Penn- 
ijiTanla,  of  Cterman  parents,  in  17^.  He  was  a  clock  and  mathematfoal  instrument  maker 
by  tnule.  He  invented  the  American  orrery,  and  for  some  dme  thought  himself  the  Invenlor 
•f  fluxions. 

0  Jonathan  Edwards,  bom  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1708.  While  engaged  in  the  paa* 
total  charge  of  the   Btockbridge   Indians  he  composed   his   masterly  dlsqubldon   on   thit 

*  Vreedom  of  the  Will."  From  this  sceno  of  labor  he  was  removed  to  the  dtuatlon  of 
PMridsney  of  Princeton  College  In  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  in  the  yoar  1768.  Jooa* 
Ihaa  Bdwazds,  D.D.,  nn  of  Om  pneeding,  was  elected  President  of  Union  College  la  17901 
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Jdlaritj  and  trae  politenesB.    Orahame  asserts  tiial  ^Lord  Bella-  analtbo. 
moiit  was  agreeably  surprised  with  the  graceful  and  ooarteoos  de-  " 

meaikor  of  the  ganUemen  and  clergy  of  Connecticut,  and  confessed 
that  he  found  Uie  aspect  and  address  which  he  thought  peculiar  to 
nobility,  in  a  land  where  this  aristocratic  distinction  was  unknown." 

15.  iprom  the  writings  of  one  who  resided  in  Boston  in  16S0,  1.  n«w  Aifw 
H  appttn  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  at  that  time  SStSSSuSS'- 
distinguished  in  a  very  high  degree  by  their  cheerful  ▼iyaoity,        uyi 
Ikeir  hospitality,  and  a  courtesy,  the  more  estimable,  that  it  was 
Midioative  of  real  benoTolenoe.''    ^'*  Men,"  says  Gfahame, "  devoted    s-  Jt^  f- 
to  the  serrice  of  God,  like  the  first  generations  of  the  inhabitants    SSHSm. 
of  New  England,  carried  throughout  their  lives  an  elevated  strain 
ef  sentiment  and  purpose,  which  must  have  communicated  some' 
portion  of  its  own  grace  and  dignity  to  their  manners.^'    *0f  the   i 
state  of  manners  and  morals  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  south-  "'jiJJSS^ 
•m  oolonies  generally,  we  cannot  give  so  gratifying  an  account,     a^uthem 
While  the  upper  classes  of  inhabitants  among  the  southern  people     coionim. 
ware  distinguished  for  a  luxurious  and  expensive  hospitality,  they 

were  too  generally  addicted  to  the  vices  of  card-playing,  gambling, 
and  intemperance ;  while  hunting  and  cock-fighting  were  favorite 
amusements  of  persons  of  all  ranks. 

16.  Orahame  has  the  following  not  unpfailosophical  remarks  on  4  OnJimt^ 
Yirgima  hospitality,  which  is  so  warmly  extolled  by  Beverley,  the  |JJJ]SStf?f 
early  historian  of  the  colony,  and  the  praises  of  which  have  been     ywfHm 
BO  often  reiterated  by  subsequent  writers.    "  A  life  like  that  of  the  *«v««'«i'* 
first  Virginia  oolonis's^''  says  Grahame,  *' remote  from  crowded 

haunts,  unoccapied  by  a  variety  of  objects  and  purposes,  and  se- 
questered firom  the  intelligence  of  passing  events,  is  the  life  of 
those  to  whom  the  company  of  strangers  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
All  the  other  circumstances  of  such  a  lot  contribute  to  the  promo- 
tion of  hospitable  habits.  As,  for  many  of  their  hours,  the  inhabi- 
tants can  find  no  more  interesting  occupation,  so,  of  much  of  their 
superfluous  produce,  they  can  find  no  more  profitable  use  than  the 
entertainment  of  visitors." 

17.  *Hal1,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,"  says,  a  naiP»  !•• 
"Mr.  Jefferson  told  me,  that,  in  his  father's  time,  it  was  no  uncom-      *'>^'". 
mon  thing  for  gentlemen  to  post  their  servants  on  the  main  road 

for  the  purpose  of  amicably  waylaying  and  bringing  to  their  houses 
any  travellers  who  might  chance  to  pass."    We  are  informed  of  a 
somewhat  similar  custom  that  prevailed  among  the  duakers  of 
Pennsylvania,    *Galt,  in  his  Life  of  West,  says,  "  In  the  houses  of   «.  aingvkcr 
the  principal  famili^  the  patricians  of  the  country,  unlimited  ^*tSS!eilS^ 
hospitality  formed  a  part  of  their  regular  economy.    It  was  the       Qoit. 
custom  among  those  who  resided  near  the  highways  to  make  a  large 
fire  in  the  hall,  after  supper  and  the  lust  religious  exercises  of  the 
evening,  and  to  set  out  a  table  with  refreshments  for  such  travellers 
as  might  have  occasion  to  pass  during  the  night;  and  when  the 
ihmilies  assembled  in  the  morning  they  seldom  found  that  their  ta- 
bles had  been  unvisited." 

18.  "^But  whatever  diversities  in  manners,  morals,  and  general  Jj,SSSn  a? 
condition  might  have  been  found  in  the  sevenil  colonies  in  the  early  monnerv,  mo- 
periods  of  their  history,  yet  a  gradual  assimilation  of  character,  and  ^^ifSroaeh 
a  gradual  advance  in  wealth,  population,  and  the  means  of  happi-  the  period  tj 
nesa,  were  observable  among  all  as  we  approach  the  period  of  Uie  <^  f£!^^' 
Revolution.  "It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  New  England  00-  ^  rrtfermu 
lanial  character  and  New  England  colonial  history  furnish,  on  the  giiom  to  Now 
whole,  the  most  agreeable  reminiscences,  as  well  as  the  most  abun-  ^^'""^ 
iaat  amterialt  for  the  historian.    •We  also  observe  much  in  New  protp^mi 
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ANALYdis.  Ene^aad,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  her  oolooial  history,  t^t  is 

"■"~~~~~~  calculated  to  gratify  the  mind  that  Iotcs  to  dwell  on  scenes  of  sab- 

*S^St^  stantial  felicity.    We  behold,  at  this  period,  a  txnintry  of  moderate 

tend,  prior  to  fertility  occupied  by  an  industrious,  hardy,  cheerfVil,  Tirtuous,  and 

^^SSn^^  intelligent  population,  a  country  where  moderate  labor  earned  a 

liberal  reward,  where  prosperity  was  connected  with  freedom,  where 

a  general  simplicity  of  manners  and  equality  of  condition  prevailed, 

and  where  the  future  invited  with  promises  of  an  enlarging  expanse 

1.  Timefmir  of  human  happiness  and  virtue.    >Such  was,  briefly,  the  happy  oon- 

^SSSSSU.  <li^ox^  ^"^  ^^^  England,  and  the  domestic  prosperity  of  her  people, 

and,  partially  so  at  lehst^  of  some  of  the  middle  colonies,  when  the 

gatherings  of  that  storm  began  to  appear,  which,  for  a  while, 

W§MngtwUh  shrouded  the  horizon  of  their  hopes  in  darkness  ana  gloom ;  a  pe> 

mSwMm-  ^^'^  ^^^  which  we  now  look  back  with  feelings  of  almost  terrified 

puu  M»     aw&  at  the  threatened  ruin  which  impended  over  our  fatheia,  bat 

^"lASL^  with  thankful  gratitude  that  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events  dii 

not  desert  them  when  the  tempest  in  its  ftiry  was  upon  "*~  — 


PART     III.  ITM. 

AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 


CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  RErOLUTION.  mOfetf 

1.  'Of  the  several  wan  in  which  the  Americaa  colonies  i.  mu* 
of  France  and  England  were  involved,  it  haa  berai  ob-  J^Simn 
Knred  that  all,  except  the  laet.^alted  in  America  the  'jmSS£' 
French  and  Indian  War,  originated  in  European  interesta,  f^^^^ 
and  quarrels  between  the  parent  states ;  and  that  tha  ^j^JJJj/" 
colonial  hosuHties  were  but  secondary  movements,  in- 
cidentally connected  with  the  weightier  afTairs  of  Europe. 

In  the  French  and  Jndinn  war,  however,  a  difierent  scene    *.  of  hm 
was   presented :    jcnlousiea  anJ   disputes   of    American  ^SC^imt 
origin,  fomented  by  nmbitious  rivalries  that  began  with 
the  planting  of  the  French  and  English  colonies,  had  ex- 
ttndod  their  influence  to  the  Old  World,  and  brought  into     tvat 
hostile  collision  nearly  all  the  slntes  of  Europe.  TS^^mU* 

2.  The  great  value  which  France  and  England  at  this  ^CUSTSV 
time  aiiBched  to  their  possessions  in  America  cannot  fail  ^"fi^Kr- 
!o  be  remarked  in  the  prodigious  eflbrta  which  each  made  '•™^' 
Ibr  universal  dominion  there  ;  and  yet  l>eforG  the  close  of    <««■«» 
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AxiALTSia  the  ^*  Sevan  Years'  War,"  Bngland  became  so  jealous  of 
"  the  growing  power  of  her  colonies,  and  the  military  ^irit 

which  they  had  displayed,  that  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose 
in  her  councils,  whether  she  should  retain  Uie  Canadas 
for  the  security  of  her  colonial  population,  or  restore  them 
to  France,  in  the  hope  that  the  vicinity  of  a  rival  power 
would  operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon  any  aspirations 
for  American  independence.     Already  England  secretly 
feared  an  event  which  all  her  colonial  policy  tended  to 
hasten,  and  which,  it  now  began  to  be  seen,  every  increase 
of  American  power  rendered  more  certain. 
'«5SSiS«      ^*  *^®*  whatever  may  have  been  the  apprehensions  of 
S^Se^Su^  British  statesmen,  and  the  views  entertained  by  some  lead- 
ed* period,  ing  minds  in  America,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  major- 
of  the  colonists  indulged  at  this  time  no  thoughts 
separation   from  the   mother  country,   and  that   the 
most  they  anticipated  from  the  subversion  of  the  French 
power  in  America  was  future  exemption  from  French  and 
Indian  wars,  and  a  period  of  tranquil  prosperity,  when  they 
should  be  allowed  '*  to  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
n  Thenatmt  tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid. ***     "But 
teg  Hfg/f*^  notwithstanding  the  general  feeling,  of  loyalty  which  pre- 
dSSon  itffhe  vailed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
inSSmwA.  yet  scarcely  had  that  struggle  ended  when  a  contest  arose 
between  the  desire  of  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abhor- 
rence of  oppression  on  the  other,  which  finally  resulted  in 

the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire.     'The  general 

TedtL^SStSt  ^^^'^^  which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
^fihe  Amerir  for  that  coutest  with  the  parent  state  may  be  seen  ope- 
raiSwiMs.    rating  throughout  their  entire  colonial  history, — ^in  the 
early  encroachments  upon  their  civil  rights,  and  in  the 
later  oppressive  restriqtions  upon  their  commerce,  long 
before  any  decided  acts  of  oppression  had  driven  them  tn 
open  resistance^ 
%£uuu!i       4.  ^Although  the  Americans  were  under  different  colo- 
toJiVoSiuw  iii<d  governments,  yet  they  were  socially  united  as  cxie 
•**5JIJjJSJ.*^  people  by  the  identity  of  their  language,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  ties  of  a  common  kindred  ;  and  still  more, 
by  a  common  participation  in  the  vicissitudes  of  peril  and 
*oS!cau»S'  ^'^^^^^g  through  which  they  had  passed.     *These  and 
had  on  their  Other  causes  had  closely  united  them  in '  one   common 
England,    interest,  and,  in  the  ratio   of  their  fraternal   union   as 


8.  Thegtnr 
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*  HataUiaion,  mi  historiaa  of  Mftuaohiuetts.  aaiertf  tLU  "  An  ompira.  M|nnto  or  dSattnel 
ftOB  Britain,  no  man  Umei  aliw  expected  or  destrad  to  ne ;  although,  Irom  the  eoBunon  in- 
enaie  of  Inhabitants  In  a  part  of  the  globe  whieh  nature  affonlBd  ewry  indoMOMnt  to  enltt- 
▼ate,  settlements  would  gradually  extend,  and,  in  distatU  agUj  an  independent  en^izn  vooU 
probably  be  fbrmed." 

t  The  preeeding  three  Tertet  of  this  ohapter  have  been  chiOfed  flron  O*  Mkool  edMlBn  of 
ttieU.  8  Hlrt 
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oolooiesy  had  weakened  their  attachment  to  the  parent    if^s» 
land.  


5.  'fiefore  they  left  England,  they  were  allied  in  prin- 1. 
ciple  and  feeling  with  the  republioa^,  or  liberal  party ;  ^^iS^SSS^ 
which  was  ever  seeking  to  abridge  the  prierogatives  of  Uie 
crown,  and  to  enlarge  Uie  liberties  of  the  people.     They 
scofied  at  the  *^  divine  right  of  kings,"  looked  upon  rulers 

as  public  servants  bound  to  exercise  their  authority  for 
Ihe  sole  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  maintained  that' it 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  thie  subject,  freely  to  give  his 
money  to  the  crown,  or  to  withhold  it  at  hus  discretion. 

6.  'With  such  principles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  s  ^^^^ 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  pim,  JSiu  v 
should  be  met  with  determined  opposition ;  and  we  are  ^^tHjSS!^ 
surprised  to  find  that  severe  restrictions  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce,  highly  injurious  to  the  colonies,  but  bene- 

ficial  to  England,  had  long  been  submitted  to  without  open 
resentment. 

7.  'Such  were  the  navigation  acts,  which,  for  the  bene-  J^^J^^ 
fit  of  English  shipping,  declared*  that  no  merchandise  of    jmeriem 
the  Et^lLsh  plantations  should  be  imported  into  England  ^^^!^j^^. 
in  any  other  than  English  vessels ; — wliioh,  for  the  benefit  igj*?^^^^^. 
of  English  manufacturers,  prohibited''  the  exportation  from  e^d  exun- 
the  colonies,  and  tlie  introduction  from  one  colony  into  an-  see.  pp.  itsa 
other,  o£  hats  and  woollens  of  domestic  manufacture  ; —     t^im. 
which  forbade  hatters  to  have,  at  one  time,  more  than  two 
apprentices  ; — which  prohibited*  the  importation  of  sugar,     «•  »"•• 
rum,  and  molasses,  without  the  payment  of  exorbitant  du- 
ties ; — which  forbade**  the  erection  of  certain  iron  works,     *  »«•• 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  which  prohibited  the 

felling  of  pitch  and  white  pine  trees,  not  comprehended 
within  inclosures. 

8.  *Although  parliament,  as  early  as  1733,  had  imposed  J^^Jf^^ 
duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the  colonies,  »andmoim» 
yet  the  payment  of  them  was  for  many  years  evaded,  or 
openly  violated,  with  but  little  interference  by  the  British 
authorities.     *In  1761  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the   JJ^ftStST 
act,  by  the  requisition,  from  the  colcmial  courts,  of  "  writs 
of  assistance  :"  which  were  general  search-warrants,  au- 
thorizing tlie  king's  officers  to  search  for  suspected  articles 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  provinces  without  the 
payment  of  the  required  duties.     •In  Boston,  violent  ex-  •^wjj jj- 
citements  prevailed ;  the  applications  for  the  writs  were     bobum. 
met  by  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  people,  and  the  bold 
denunciations  of  Thatcher,  Otis,  and  others.     'In  1763,     1763. 
the  admiralty  undertook  to  enforce  the  strict  letter  of  the  l^S^SS. 
hwa ;  V4«8el8  engaged  in  the  contraband  oommeroe  were 

4n 
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MXALtms.  seized  and  confiscated ;  and  the  colonial  trade  with  tha 

West  Indies  was  nearly  annihilated. 

1764.         9.  'In  1764,  the  sugar  act  was  re-enacted ;  acoompa. 
*•  ^**   nied  by  the  first  fornMd  declaration,  on  the  part  of  parlia- 
%  Mr.c^m-  ment,  of  the  design  of  taxing  the  colonies.     «At  the  same 
^i^iljlSS!'  time,  Mr.  Grenville,  the  prime  minister,  introduced  a  reso- 
'^SSK*,'**  lution,  "  That  it  would  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp 
Ik  Much  10.  duties  on  the  colonies."     The  resolution  was  adopted*  by 
'  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 

posed act  was  postponed  to  the  next  session  of  parliament ; 
giving  to  the  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  these  novel 
measures  of  taxation, 
s.  jniciH-        10.  'The  colonies  received  the  intelligence  of  these 
^JJJS^Sf?  proceedings  with  a  general  feeling  of  indignation.     They 
^SSipale  considered  them  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  reve- 
^tonirn.     nue,  which,  if  unresisted,  opened  a  prospect  of  oppression, 
boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.     The  pro- 
posed stamp-act  was  particularly  obnoxious.     Numerous 
political  meetings  were  held ;    remonstrances  were  ad  • 
dressed  to  the  king,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  agents  were  sent  to  Liondon,  to  exert  all  their  influ- 
ence in  preventing,  if  possible,  the  intended  act  from  be- 
coming a  law. 
^Argummm      11.  'While  England  asserted  her  undoubted  right  to 
wSFiffSi&g  tax  the  colonies,  the  latter  strongly  denied  both  the  justice 
tkttoioium,  ^j^^  tjjQ  constitutionality  of  the  claim.     The  former  main- 
tained that  the  colonies  were  but  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire  ;  that  they  had  ever  submitted,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country  ;  that  the  inhab- 
itants o£  the  colonies  were  as  much  represented  in  parlia- 
ment as  the  great  majority  of  the  English  nation ;  that 
the  taxes  proposed  were  but  a  moderate  interest  for  the 
immense  sums  which  had  already  been  bestowed  in  the 
defence  of  the  colonies,  and  which  would  still  be  required, 
for  their  protection ;  and  that  protection  itself  is  the  ground 
that  gives  the  right  of  taxation. 

12.  'On  the  other  hand  it  was  maintained,  as  a  fimda- 
{f  mental  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  are  in- 
separable; that  the  colonies  were  neither  actually  nor 
virtually  represented  in  the  British  parliament ;  and  that* 
if  their  property  might  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  oppression  which 
might  be  exercised  over  them.  They  said  they  had  hith- 
erto supposed,  that  the  assistance  which  Great  Britun  had 
given  them,  was  offered  from  motives  of  humanity,  and 
not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty ;  and  if  she  now  wished 
pay  for  it,  she  must  make  an  allowance  for  the  assistance 
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ahe  herself  had  reeeived  from  the  colonies,  and  fer  the     1T69» 

advantages  she  had  gained  by  her  oppressive  restrictions 

on  American  ocmimerce ;  and  that,  as  for  future  proteo- 
tioOy  the  colonies  had  full  confidence  in  their  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

13.  'Notwithstanding  the  murmurs  which  had  arisen  i- ta«  SMnv 
fiom  every  quarter,  the  British  ministers  were  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their  plan ;  and  early  in  1765,  the  stamp 

act  passed*  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  five    «,  F^b.  7. 
to  one, — the  House  of  Lords,  ^  without  any  opposition, —  b.M«ieh8. 
and  soon  after  received<>  the  royal  assent.     This  act  or-  e.  Mandm. 
Gained  that  instruments  of  writing,  such  as  deeds,  bonds, 
notes,  and  printed  pamphlets,  almanacs,  newspapers,  &c., 
should  be  executed  on  stamped  paper ;  for  which  a  duty 
should  be  paid  to  the  crown.     The  act  was  to  go  into  op- 
eration on  the  first  day  of  November  of  the  same  year. 

14.  'When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  act  reached  iMjt^Mm 
America,  a  general  indignation  spread  through  the  coun-      nttt. 
try  ;  breaking  forth,  in  some  places,  in  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence  ;  and  in  others  assuming  the  spirit  of  calm  but 
determined  resistance.     'At  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  s.  Haw  man 
bells   were  mu£Bed   and   rung  a  funeral  peal ;  at  New  bSSS^pmi^ 
York,  the  act  was  carried  trough  the  streets  with  a  ^'jHf^yJSf 
death's  head  affixed  to  it,  and  styled  "  The  folly  of  Eng- 
land and   the   ruin  of  America."     *The    stamps  them-   J^ffjf'^ 
selves,  in  many  places,  were  seized  and  destroyed  ;  the  o^ieor*.  ^ 
houses  of  those  who  sided  with  the  government  were  plun- 
dered ;  the  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign ;  and 

ihe  doctrine  was  openly  avowed,  that  England  had  no  right 
to  tax  America. 

15.  *In  the  assembly  of  Vii^inia,  Patrick  Henry  intro-  s.  thb  nrjr» 
duced'^  a  series  of  seven  resolutions ;  the  first  four  assert-  ^^rt^**" 
ing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists ;  the  fifth  de-  d.  May.  vm. 
daring  the  exclusive  right  of  that  assembly  to  tax  the  in- 
habitants  of  that  colony ;  and  the  other  two  asserting  that 

the  people  were  "  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law 
or  ordinance  whatsoever,"  designed  to  impose  taxation 
upon  them,  other  than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly ;  and  that  any  person  who,  "  By  writing  or 
speaking,"  should  maintain  the  contrary,  should  be  deem- 
ed "  an  enemy"  to  the  colonies. 

16.  'In  the  heat  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Henry   :  Pvtriet 
boldly  denounced  the  policy  of  the  British  government ;     IS-ht. 
and,  carried  by  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  beyond  the  bounds 

of  prudence,  he  declared  that  the  king  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  tyrant.  Alluding  to  the  fate  of  other  tyrants  he  ex- 
claiinedy  <<  Csesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell, 
and  George  the  Third," — ^here  pausing  a  moment  until 
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AHALY8I&  the  cry  of  "  Treason,  treason,"  had  ended, — he  added^ 

~  «  may  profit  by  their  example.     If  this  be  treason,  make 

the  most  of  it." 
..Ftateorrt*      17.  *  After  a  violent  debate,  the  first  fiye  resolutions 
'^'•JJJlT^    were  carried*  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  Henry,  thou^  by  a 
*"  small  majority.     The  other  two  were  considered  too  au- 

dacious and  treasonable,  to  be  admitted,  even  by  the  warm- 
est fidends  of  America.     On  the  following  day,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Henry,  the  fifth  resolution  was  rescinded ;  bu*. 
the  whole  had  already  gone  forth  to  the  country,  rounng 
the  people  to  a  more  earnest  assertion  of  their  rights,  and 
kindling  a  more  lively  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  liberty. 
9.  Proeoad-        18.  'The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  been  moved  by 
jSt^vof  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  before  the  news  of  the  proceedings 
^*'iS»^   ^ 'Viiginia  reached  them,  they  had  taken^  die  decisive 
b.  Juoee.    step  of  calling  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several  col- 
onies, to  meet  in  the  ensuing  October,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  stamp  act  to  go  into  operation, 
t.  SMtt  of  *In  the  mean  time  the  popular  feeling  against  the  stamp 
'^J^ji^  act  continued  to  increase ;  town  and  country  meetings 
****^^    were  held  in  every  colony ;  associations  were  formed  ;  in- 
flammatory speeches  were  made ;  and  angry  resolutions 
were  adopted  ;  and,  in  all  directions,  every  measure  was 
taken  to  keep  up  and  aggravate  the  popular  discontent. 
4.  PrM0««-       19.  *In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  which  was  still  in- 
pH^tSutSui  creasing  in  violence,  the  First  Colonial  Congress  met* 
^^"jr**-    at  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.     Nine 
colonies  were    represented,   by  twenty-eight   delegates. 
Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president. 
After  mature  deliberation,  the  congress  agreed  oa  a  Dec- 
laration OF  Rights  and  a  statement  of  grievances.     They 
asserted,  in  strong  terms,  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  be  ex- 
empted from  all  taxes  not  imp^ed  by  their  own  represen- 
tatives.    They  also  concurred  in  a  petition  to  the  king, 
and  prepared  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament. 
%.  By  wham      20.  *The  proceedings  were  approved  by  i^l  the  mem- 
%£«m'  hers,  except  Mr.  Ruggles  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  C^- 
mPSirShom  ^^^n  of  New  Jersey ;  but  the  deputies  of  three  of  the  colo- 
nies had  not  been  authorized  l^  their  respective  legisla- 
tures to  apply  to  the  king  or  parliament.     The  petition  and 
memorials  were,  therefore,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  six 
colonies  only ;  but  all  the  rest,  whether  represented  or 
not,  afterwards  approved  the  measures  adopted. 
•.Arrivtajf     21.  *0n  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  November,  the  day 
!»•.*« <r   ^jj  which  the  stamp  aot  waste  go  into  operation,  scarcely 
a  sheet  of  the  numerous  bales  of  stamped  paper  which  had 
been  sent  to  America,  was  to  be  found  in  the  cokwies. 
Most  of  it  had  been  destroyed,  or  reahipped  to  Bngland. 
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^The  BxBt  of  November  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning.  •  I76ft« 

Shops  and  stores  were  closed ;  the  vessels  displayed  tlieir 

flags  at  half  mast ;  bells  were  muffled,  and  tolled  as  ibr  a  ^'J^m* 
funeral ;  effigies  were  hung  and  burned  ;  and  every  thing      ^^ 
was  done  to  manifest  tlie  determined  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple U>  the  act,  its  authors,  and  advocates. 

22.  *As  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  no  legal  business  could  be  %£^^ 
transacjted  without  the  use  of  stamped  paper,  business  was  SSm    "* 
for  a  time  suspended.     The  courts  were  closed;  marria-    MerfoiM. 
ges  ceased ;  vessels  were  delayed  in  the  harbors ;  and  all 
tiie  social  and  mercantile  affairs  of  a  continent  stagnated  at 
once.     By  degrees,  however,  things  resumed  their  usual 
course :   law  and  business  transactions  were  written  on 
unstamped  paper ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  society 
went  on  as  before,  without  regard  to  the  act  of  parliament. 

28.  'About  this  time  the  associations  of  the  *<  Sons  of  JLj^^Jf^ 
IdbertiP^  assumed  an  extent  and  importance  which  exerted  ^^^sww^ 
ffreat  influence  on  subsequent  events.     These  societies,    *'''^^' 
forming  a  powerful  combination  of  the  defenders  of  liberty 
throughout  all  the  colonies,  denounced  the  stamp  act  as  a 
flagrant  outrage  on  the  British  constitution.     Their  mem- 
bers resolved  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  pledged  their  lives  and  property  for  the  defence 
of  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  freemen, 
should  become  the  objects  of  British  tyranny. 

24.  *The  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila-  4.N«HHv0r> 
delphia,  and,  subsequently,  of  many  other  places,  entered  ^'^^SUS^ 
into  engagements  with  each  other  to  import  no  more  goods 

from  Great  Britain,  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed. 
^Individuals  and  families  denied  themselves  the  use  of  all    'l^SH^ff 
foreign  luxuries ;  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  came  ^^^S&, 
into  general  use;  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was   Th^^gtct. 
almost  entirely  suspended. 

25.  *  When  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  America   •.^'jHMqf 
were  transmitted  to  England,  they  were  received,  by  the  SSfreaSSS 
government,  with  resentment  and  alarm.     Fortunately,  *^JumgiP* 
however,  the  former  ministry  had  been  dismissed ;  and,    •»*»*^« 
m  the  place  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, a  friend  of  America,  had  been  appointed  first  lord  of 

the  treasury.     H^o  the  new  ministry  it  was  obvious  that  f.ommm' 
the  odious  stamp  act  must  be  repealed,  or  that  the  Amer-  nmomtntt' 
icans  must,  by  force  of  arms,  be  reduced  to  submission.       ^' 
The  former  being  deemed  the  wisest  course,  a  resolution     1766. 
to  repeal  was  introduced  into  parliament. 


26.  •A  long  and  angry  debate  followed.  The  resolu-  <^rp»gg^ 
tion  was  violently  opposed  by  Lord  Grenville  and  his  ad-  ^J^j?^ 
herents ;  and  as  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  mmm  id- 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  Lord  Camden  in  the  House  of      >***• 
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ANALTsia  Peers.     Mr.  Pitt  boldly  justified  the  colonists  in  opposing 

""^^^ —  the  stamp  act.     •"  You  have  no  right,"  said  he,  "  to  tax 

;.  if.  Pitf§  America.     I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.     Three 

reniwrk$.    nftilUons  of  our  fellow-subjects,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 

virtue,  as  tamely  to  give  up  Uieir  liberties,  would  be  fit 

instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."     He  concluded 

by  expressing  his  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  stamp 

act  <<  ought  to  be  repealed,  absolutely,  totally,  and  imme. 

diately." 

s.  Dteiarm-       27.  'The  repeal  was  at  length  carried ;«  but  it  was  ac 

•.  Muehis.  «Mnpanied  by  a  declaratory'^act,  designed  as  a  kind  of  salvo 

to  the  national  honor,  affirming  that  parliament  had  power 

t.  Bow  tk§  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  oases  whatsoever.     'The  repeal 

tSeSledim  wsLS  received  with  great  joy,  in  London,  by  the  manufac- 

'^^"'^     turers  and  friends  of  America.     The  shipping  in  the  river 

Thames  displayed  their  colors,  and  houses  were  illuminated 

throughout  the  city.     ^The  news  was  received  in  America 

4.  Bi  Amtr-  with  lively  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Public  thanks. 

^^       givings  were  held ;  the  importation  of  British  goods  was 

again  encouraged  ;  and  a  general  calm,  without  a  parallel 

in  history,  immediately  succeeded  the  storm  which  had 

raged  witJi  such  threatening  violence. 

»•  Aggwjji      28.  *Other  events,  however,  soon  fanned  the  flame  of 

rovtrnmtnt.  disoord  anew.     The  passage  of  the  declaratory  act  might 

have  been  a  sufHcient   warning  that  the  repeal  of  the 

stamp  act  was  but  a  truce  in  the  war  against  American 

•|C^Mn|ti|i  rights.     *The   Rockingham   ministry    having  been    dis- 

b.  Jttij,  11W.  solved,  a  new  cabinet  was  formed^  under  Mr.  Pitt,  who 

1^^j«»     was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.     'While  Mr.  Pitt  was  oon- 

tmsmg     fined  by  sickness,  in  the  country,  Mr.  Townsend,  chan- 


cellor of  the  exchequer,  revived  the   scheme  of  taxing 
America.     By  him  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament, 
imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  and  tea. 
1767.         29.  nn  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  bill  passed  with  but 
^  55*82^  ^^*^^®  opposition,  and  was  approved""  by  the  king.     •A   bill 
o.  JoM  ».    was  also  passed  establishing  a  board  of  trade  in  the  oolo- 
*-  ^^Sm,  nies,  independent  of  colonial   legislation  ;  and  another, 
suspending  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  New 
York,  until  it  should  furnish  the  king's  troops  with  cer- 
taui  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.     "The  excite- 
ment produced  in  America,  by  the  passage  of  these  bills, 
was  scarcely  less  than  that  occasioned  by  the  passage  of 
the  stamp  ac\,  two  years  before. 
fwwSf^      30.  "The  colonial  assemblies  promptly  adopted  spirited 
**MM»«M»-  I'esolutions  against  the  odious  enactments ;  new  associa- 
tions, in  support  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  againsi 
the  use  and  importation  of  British  fabrics,  were  entered 
into ;  the  political  writers  of  the  day  filled  the  columns  of 
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the  puUic  papen  with  earnest  appeals  to  the  people ;  and,    lyes. 
already,  the  legislative  authority  of  pailiaroent  over  the 


eolonies,  instead  of  being  longer  the  subject  of  doubt,  iigSaJf!? 
began  to  be  boldly  denied.     The  assembly  of  Massachu-  ^"^^^^1^" 
setts  sent*  a  circular  to  the  other  colonies,  entreating  their  ..  ^a„ncim 
oo-operation  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances.  *^^^7^ 

31.  'This  circular  highly  displeased  the  British  minis-   i.k^m- 
try,   who  instructed  the   governor  of  Massachusetts  to  SriSJfiSL 
require  the  assembly,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  "  rescind"      ^'*^- 
the  resolution  adopting  the  circular ;  and  to  express  their 
"  di8i4>probation  of  that  rash    and    hasty    proceeding.' 


■The  assembly,  however,  were  not  intimidated.     They   J^^^ 


passed  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  not  to  rescind  ;  and  cit- 
ing, as  an  additional  cause  of  complaint,  this  attempt  to 
restrain  their  right  of  deliberation,  reaffirmed  their  opin- 
ions in  still  more  energetic  language.  "Governor  Bernard  agrgi 
then  dissolved  the  assembly,  but  not  before  they  had  pre-  *••"'•'■• 
pared  a  list  of  accusations  against  him,  and  petitioned  the 
king  for  his  removal. 

32.  "These  proceedings  were  soon  after  followed  by  a   i.T^^m 
▼iolent  tumult  in  Boston.     A  sloop  having  been  seized''   J*jJ5Jj^ 
Dy  the  custom-house  officers  for  violating  some  of  the  new 
oommercial  r^ulations,  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
BJtUuiked  ihe  houses  of  the  officers,  assaulted  their  persons, 

and,  finally,  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  Wil- 
liam,*  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  *At  the  a  mumrw 
request  of  the  governor,  who  had  complained  of  the  re-  "'*** 
fractory  spirit  of  the  Bostonians,  General  Gage,  the  oom- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  was 
ordered  to  station  a  military  force  in  Boston,  to  overawe 
the  citizens,  and  protect  the  custom-house  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

33.  "The  troops,  to  the  number  of  700,  arrived  from   t.  Jn«Mi 
Halilax,  late  in  September,  and,  on  the  first  of  October,     qf?5y 
under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  ships,  landed  in  the      ^'*^' 
Uiwn,  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  and  all  the 
military  parade  usual  on  entering  an  enemy's  counky. 

rrhe  selectmen  of  Boston  havinir  peremptorily  refused  to   r  sown- 
provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  the  governor  ordered  the  jtSS^UfSSed 
State-house  to  be  opened  for  their  reception.     The  impos-  ^  «mn^ 
ing  display  of  military  force  served  only  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  most  irritating  lan- 
guage passed  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens ;  the 


•  OHtfa  irOUom  iiM  on  OmCI6  Idaad,  ]iMrt7  ttuM  inlkt  8.S.  fh)m  Boi^  In  1796  Mm- 
•MtenttiMdfld  UkB  IbrtnM  to  tlio  Unfied  Stetai.  On  the  7tti  Dee..  1790.  it  hm iMtod  by 
Flwldent  AdamB,  irho  named  It  Fort  Indgptndenct.  Half  %  mile  north  ii  aoTanMr>a  Utaad, 
•B  irfaleh  ia  Fori  Wmn».  Between  tfaeae  two  ftxrtB  Is  the  entrance  to  BoMon  Harbor.  (See 
11^  p.  849.) 


o 
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ARALTtiA  former  looking  upon  the  latter  as  rebels,  and  the  latter 

regarding  the  former  as  the  instruments  of  a  most  odion 

tyranny. 

1769.  34.  'Early  in  the  following  year,  both  houses  of  pat* 
irOJ^j^  liament  went  a  step  beyond  all  that  had  preceded — cen* 
jMritamMi.  suring,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  people 

ff^tb.  lift.    ^^  Massachusetts,— approving  the   employment  of  force 
against  the  r^>ellious,  and  praying  the  king  to  direct  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  to  cause  those  guilty  of  trea 
%Bo»§n-   son  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England  for  trial.     These 
tSSS^or*  proceedings  of  parliament  called  forth*  from  the  colonial 
••"•*'*'••     assemblies,  still  stronger  resolutions,  declaring  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves,  and  denying 
the  right  of  his  majesty  to  remove  an  offender  out  of  the 
country  for  trial. 
•  BoMM<M      35.  'The  refractory  assemblies  of  Virginia  and  North 
Garo%    Carolina  were  soon  after  dissolved  by  tneir  governors. 
^uSS^'  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  having  called  upon  the 
assembly  of  that  province  to  provide  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  quartered  among  them,  they  resolved 
that  they  never  would  make  such  provision.     The  gover- 
nor, therefore,  prorogued  the  assembly,  and,  soon  after 
a.  Amg-     being  recalled,  was  succeeded^  in  ofRce  by  Lieutenant- 
governor  Hutchinson. ' 

1770.  36.  *In  March  of  the  following  year,  an  event  occurred 
*"iBSS**  ^^  Boston,  which  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout 

America.  An  affVay  having  taken  place  between  some 
Manhf.  citizens  and  soldiers,  the  people  became  greatly  exaspe- 
rated ;  and,  on  the  evening  or  the  5th  of  March,  a  crowd 
surrounded,  and  insulted  a  portion  of  the  city  guard, 
under  Captain  Preston,  and  dared  them  to  fire.  The  sol- 
diers at  length  fired,  and  three  of  the  populace  were 
killed  and  several  badly  wounded. 
fM  87.  *The  greatest  commotion  immediately  prevailed. 
The  bells  were  rung,  and,  in  a  short  time,  several  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  had  assembled  under  arms.  With 
difficulty  they  were  appeased  by  the  governor,  who  pro- 
mised that  justice  should  be  done  them  in  the  mommg. 
Upon  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiers  ivere 
removed  from  the  city.  Captain  Preston  and  his  company 
were  arrested  and  tried  for  murder.  Two  of  the  most 
eminent  American  patriots,  John  Adams  iftid  Josiah 
Quincy,  volunteered  in  their  defence.  Two  of  the  Sol- 
diers were  convicted  of  manslaughter,  the  rest  were 
acquitted. 
9.  Afrri  38.  *0n  the  very  day  of  the  Boston  outrage,   Lord 

%2n4pSr  North,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
'^       tration,  proposed  to  parliament  the  repeal  of  all  duti^ 
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imjpesed  ^  the  act  of  1767,  exG«|it  that  on  tea.    The 

bOi  {>a»ed|  though  with  fpreat  o[^poeitioiiy  and  was  ap 

proved*  by  the  king ;  but  the  AmericaQs  were  not  satis-   a.  April  is. 
fied  with  this^partial  conoession,  and  the  non-importation 
agreements  were  still  continued  against  the  piuchase  and   rm^f^eu 
use  of  tea. 

89.  'In  1772,  by  a  royal  regulation,  provision  was     1772. 
made  for  the  support  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  Mas-  ^'^^HSnV 
sachusetts,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province,  indepen-       ^^^ 
dent  of  any  action  of  the  colonial  assemblies.    *This  mea-  s.  n»n- 
sure  the  assembly  declared  to  be  an  <<  infraction  of  the  ^jjjjiittif*' 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  granted  by  the  royal  charter." 

40.  'In  1773,  the  British  ministry  attempted  to  efl^t,     1778. 
by  artful   policy,  what  open  measures,  accompanied  by  ^JUSifai 
coercion,  had  failed  to  accomplish.     A  bill  passed  perlia-  ^^^f^Jlf^ 
ment,  allowing  the  British  East  India  Company  to  export 
thw  tea  to  America,  free  from  the  duties  which  they  had 
beforo  paid  in  England ;  retaining  those  only  which  were 
to  be  paid  in  America.     ^It  was  thought  that  the  Ameri-  ^J^j^y^ 
cans  would  pay  the  small  duty  of  three^pence  per  pound,   ^J^f'^ 
aa  they  would,  even  then,  obtain  tea  cheaper  in  America    thttJff 
than  in  England. 

41.  'In  this,  however,  the  parliament  was  mistaken.  J^J^S^ 
Although  no  complaint  of  oppressive  taxation  could  be    •MMicto 
made  to  the  measure,  yet  the  whole  principle  against     ^^*^ 
which  die  colonies  had  contended  was  involved  in  it ;  and 

they  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  defeat  the  project. 
*yast  quantities  of  tea  wero  soon  sent  to  America ;  but  ^^^fSff 
ihc  ships  destined  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  finding    gtfwy 
the  ports  closed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
England  without  ejecting  a  landing. 

42.  ^In  Charleston  the  tea  was  landed,  but  was  not  per-  ^J^nSmJ!' 
mitted  to  be  o^red  for  sale ;  and  being  stored  in  damp 
cellars,  it  finally  perished.     *The  tea  designed  for  Boston  ••^JJJJ'" 
had  been  consigned  to  the  particular  firiends  of  Grovemor     Bmum 
Hutchinson,  and  permission  to  return  it  to  England  was 
positively  refiised.     But  the  people  as  obstinately  refused 

to  allow  it  to  be  landed .     In  this  position  of  the  controversy, 

a  party  of  men  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships ; 

and,  in  the  presence  of  tiiousands  of  spectators,  broke  open 

three  hundred  and  forty 4wo  chests  of  tea,  and  emptied^   b.  ttM.  is. 

their  contents  into  the  harbor. 

43.  'In  the  spirit  of  revenge  for  these  proceeding,  pai^     1774. 
liament  soon  after  passed*  the  Boston  Port  Bill ;  which  for-    pjftma. 
bade  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer   aitoMkw. 
chandise,  at  Boston,  and  removed  the  custom-house,  with 
its  dependencies,  to  Salem.     "The  people  of  Salem,  how-  jjj^ 
ever,  nobly  refused  to  raise  their  own  fortunes  on  the 

44 
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A9Ai.Tii8.  ruins  of  their  sufiforiiig  neigfabon ;  aad  the  inhebitams  of 

Marblehead*  generously  c^red  the  merchants  ci  BosKmi 

the  use  of  their  harbor,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  free  of 
expense. 

44.  'Soon  after,  the  charter  of  Massadiusetts  was  sub- 

verted;^  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  send  to 

a.  Hay  tt.    another  colony  or  to  England,  for  trial,  any  person  indicted 

for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  o^noe,  committed  in  aid« 

B.  Rmohttiem  ing  the  magistrates  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.    'The 

JmStSmi^  Boston  Port  Bill  occasioned  great  suffering  in  Boston. 

The  assembly  of  the  province  resolved  that  **  The  impoU* 

cy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act,  exceeded 

t.  Tito  vfr-  all  their  powers  of  expression.^'     'The  Virginia  assembly 

'^"'^l^  a[^inted  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  bUl  was 

to  go  into  effect,  as  a  day  of  ^*  fasting,  humiliation,  and 

prayer." 

\JlS^S^       45.  *In  September,  a  second  colonial  congress,  composed 

jtemieoUh  of  deputies  from  eleven   colonies,  met  at  Philadelphia. 

'^"''^'  This  body  higiily  commended  the  course  of  Massachusetts 

in  her  conflict  with  "  wicked  ministers ;"-— agreed  upon 

a  declaration  of  rights ; — recommended  tiie  suspensbn  of 

all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  so  lone  as 

the  grievances  of  the  colonies  were  unredressed ;  voted  an 

oeL       address  to  the  king,  and  likewise  one  to  the  people  of 

Great  Britain,  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

K^Mn^-      46.  'Theproceediogs  of  the  congress  called  forth  stronger 

CuMigW'  measured,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  for  re- 

•.G0Mr«i   ducing  the  Americans  to  obedience.     'General   Gkige, 

^^*'      who  had  recently  been  appointed  governor  of  Massachu* 

Sept      setts,  caused  Boston  neck  to  be  fortified,  and,  seizing  the 

ammunition  and  military  stcHres  in  the  provincial  arsenals 

at  Cambridge  and  Charlestown,  conveyed  them  to  Boston. 

T.  p»mm4-       47.  ^On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 

SSfit^r  having  been  dissolved  by  the  governor,  the  members  again 

""JUSJ.       met,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress. 

Oct.       They  appointed  committees  of  "  safety"  and  "  supplies  ;*' 

*— voted  to  equip  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  enlist  one* 

fourth  of  the  militia  as  minute-men,  who  should  be  ready 

t.  oomr  «oto>  for  action  at  a  moment's  warning.     ^Similar  preparationsy 

*^'       but  less  in  extent,  were  made  ui  other  colonies. 

1775.         48.  *As  the  last  measures  of  determined  oppression,  a 

**§  '«ila?*'  ^'^^  ^^^  passed  for  restraining  the  oommerce  of  the  New 

ffMWMni^  England  colonies ;  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  em- 

tfprJSionon  brscc  all  the  provincer-'.  >Jcoept  New  York  and  North  Car. 

^SS£  olina.     The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  declared 


•  JMMm<2,  orlglnaUj  a  part  of  Salem,  is  aboat  flfteea  milat  N.B.  from  Boifeoa,  tmk 
«Mt<  M  ft  roekgr  panlnnila,  axtandiiif  tbrae  or  four  mllw  into  Haataehoiatlf  Bay. 


hl]  events  of  vm.  ^ly 

vebels ;  and  sevend  ^ps  of  the  line,  and  ten  thoasand    iTTi* 
troops,  were  ordered  to  America,  to  aid  in  reducing  the  '  ■ 

lebellious  colonies  to  submission. 

49.  ^The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  longer     i.  oeur- 
imy  hope  of  rec(mcili«tion,  and  determined  to  resist  oppres-  'Sm^ST 
aion,  anidously  waited  for  the  fatal  moment  to  arrive,  when  -**"***■*■• 
the  signal  of  war  should  be  given.   Though  few  in  numbers, 
and  feeble  in  resources,  when  compared  with  the  power 
which  sought  to  crush  them,  they  were  confident  of  the 
justice  oi  their  cause,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  purposes ; 
and  they  resolved,  if  no  other  alternative  were  left  them, 
•o  die  freemen,  rather  than  live  slaves. 


CHAPTER  n. 

EVENTS    OP    1775.  SSi&i, 

1 .  'In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  royal  troops  in  Boston  a.  R»yti 
numbered  nearly  3000  men.     'With  so  large  a  force  at  ^SSStt 
his  disposal,  Greneral  Gage  indulged  the  hope,  either  of  JJJf'gJif 
awing  the  provincials  into  submission,  or  of  being  able  to 

quell  any  sudden  outbreak  of  rebellion.     ^Deeming  it  im-  4.  Mmmrm 
portant  to  get  possession  of  the  stores  and  ammunitiiMi**'^^***' 
which  the  people  had  collected  at  various  places,  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  April  he  secretly  despatched  a  force 
of  eight  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord,* 
sixteen  miles  from  Boston. 

2.  'Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  had  %.mi4mitm 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  intelligence  of  this  expedition      **'*^ 
from  reaching  the  country,  it  became  known  to  some  of 

the  patriots  in  Boston,  who  despatched  confidential  mes- 
sengers along  the  supposed  route ;  and  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  gave  the  alarm  that  the  royal  troops  were  in 
motion. 

8.  'At  Lexingtonf  a  number  of  the  militia  had  assem-  %^SXS 
bled,  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  i  but  as  the 
Intelligence  respecting  the  regulars  was  uncertain,  they 
were  dismissed,  with  orders  to  appear  again  at  beat  of 
drum.     At  five  o'clock,  they  collected  a  second  time,  to 


Concord  is  Id  IflddleMX  Ooimty,  slxteea  miles  N.W.  ttom.  Boston.  A  marUs 
.M  in  1888,  nuuks  tbe  spot  whion  the  ilxst  of  the  enemy  lUl  In  the  irw  of  the  Beivoliltlon 
t  XczMfton  is  ten  miles  N.W.  ftom  Boston,  on  tha  ioe4  to  Ooncord.  In  17W  •  sanll 
aioimuiit,  irltlh  an  appropriate  inscription,  ^ras  snoted  ftmr  or  flT«  rods  irastfnd  Onm  llw 
•pot  irbars  the  Amerieans  were  fired  vpon.    (0efl  H^p,  p.  18*.) 
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ittLYtu.  tiie  number  of  aevanty,  un3er  comnMUid  of  CaFpUin  9iA 
"""^""■^  ker.  The  British,  under  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim^ 
soon  made  their  appearance.     The  latter  officer  rode  up 
to  the  militia,  and  called  out,  **  Disperse,  you  rebels,  tiifow 
down  your  arms  and  disperse ;"  but  not  being  obe]red,  ha 
discharged  his  pistol  and  ordered  his  soldien  to  fire. 
Sereral  of  tiie  militia  were  killed,  and  the  rest  dispeTsed. 
J.  jiom-        4.  'The  detachment  th^i  proceeded  to  Conooni,  and 
destroyed  a  part  of  the  stores;  but  the  militia  of  the 
country  having  begun  to  assemble  in  numbers,  a  skit- 
1  T/mretrtu  mish  ensued,  and  several  were  killed  on  both  sides.    The 
^u»$^Bru-  3fit{3)|  ^}}en  commenced  a  hasty  retreat,— the  Americana 
pursuing,  and  keeping  up  a  continual  fire  upon  them. 
Fortunately  for  the  British,  they  were  met  at  Lexington 
by  a  reenforcement  of  nine  hundred  men  with  two  field- 
pieces,   under  Lord   Percy.      The   united    forces  then 
moved  rapidly  to  Charlestown,  and,  the  following  day, 
crossed  over  to  Boston.     'During  this  expedition,  the  Brit- 
ish lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  two  hun« 
dred  and  eighty ; — ^the  provincials  about  ninety. 

5.  ^Intelligence  of  these  events  spread  rapidly  through 
Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining  provinces.     The  battie 
tJiSiirfnt    o^  Lexington  was  the  signal  of  war — the  militia  of  the 
country  hetstily  took  up  arms  and  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  action  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  a  line  of  encampment  was 
formed  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic,*  and  the  British 
forces  in  Boston  were  environed  by  an  army  of  20,000 
men.     Ammunition,  forts,  and  fortifications,  were  secured 
for  the  use  of  the  provincials ;  and  the  most  active  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  public  defence. 
.t#B3£y*^      6.  *A  number  of  volunteers  from  Connecticut  and  Ver 
jbneuT*  mont,  under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold, 
xv.       formed  and  executed  the  plan  of  seizing  the  important  for- 
tresses of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  tne  western 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  commanding  the  entrance 
into  Canada.     The  pass  of  Skeenesborough,  now  White- 
hall,j-  was  likewise  secured ;  and  by  this  fortunate  expe- 
dition, more  than   one   hundred  pieces  of  cannon,   and 
other  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pro* 
vincials. 
\JS!^        7.  •These  events  were  soon  followed  by  others  of  still 
9^»^     l^reater  importance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     The  Brit- 
^Uvn.    ish  troops  had  received*  reenforcements,  under  three  dis. 

*  tifyttU.ot  Madfbrd  BtTer,  flows  into  Boston  HariMr,  N.l.  of  Gharlastoim.    (8m  If^ Tfk 
Mlf  JMd.  lUBk  p.  649.) 

t  WTWtilfcglsiitaatod^  both  sMss  ot  Wood  Orsik,  rt  tto  wtwaeo  iiM»  tfcs  tatHi^mnm 
TtMM^f  Of  ttsko  ChimpMn.    B«lBg  aft  «ho  head  of  BftTlntf on,  <m  Iho  lako,  tad  on  tllo  Mao  « 
MM Mii>iiiiiiiibowoon Kor Tofk >«d CtoMo, tt w^inponBrt pwt.   (Bmm^r*^^ 
•ai  Noto,  p.  280.)  — nr 
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geura^t, — Howe,   C^Inbin,   and    Burgoyne  ;     17TB. 
which,  with  the  garrison,  formed  a  well  diaoiplined  army,  — T^I"" 
■tf  ihxn  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men.     'General  Gage,  be-  ^g<||^F» 
B>g  now  prepared  to  act  with  more  deoistcai  and  vigor,   ^j_  |^ 
jamied*  a  proalamBticm,  declaring  those  in  arms  rebels  and 
traiton ;  and  ofienng  pardon  to  such  as  would  return  to 
tiMtr  aU^anoe,  and  resume  their  peaceful  occupations. 
Fnnn  tluB  indu^enoe,  however,  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Uanoocdc,  two  distinguished  patriots,  were  excepted  ;  as 
tlieir  ohmes  were  oeemcd  too   flagitious  to  admit  of 

6.  'As  &e  Britiah  were  evidently  prepared  to  penetrate    «,  awih 
into  the  eonotry,  the  Americana  first  strengthened  their  lilj^-^ 
intrenchments  across  Boston  neok  ;  but  afterwards,  leam-    '^cfS*^ 
iog  tbt  tlK  views  of  the  British  had  changed,  and  were 
then  direoted  towards  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  they 
resolved  to  defeat  this  new  picked  of  the  enemy.     'Ordera     %  OrAn 
wen  therefore  given  to  Colonel  Presoott,  on  the  evening  "^Sa^f^ 
of  the  16th  of  June,  totiUie  a  detachment  of  one  tbouaand 
Americans,  and  form  an  intrenclmient  on  Bunker  Hill  ;* 
a  high  enmuice  which  commanded  the  neok  of  the  pe- 
mostila  of  Chariettown. 

9.    'By  some   mistake  the  detachment  proceeded  to  t.m$mit- 
Bretd'*  I£Q,'\  an  eminence  within  cannon  shot  of  Boston ;      **** 
sod,  by  (be  dawn  of  day,  had  erected  a  square  redoubt, 
oapahle  of  sheltering  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
'Nothing  could  excMd  the  astonishment  of  the  British,  at  ■-  ^'^"Jj: 
beiiddiDg,  on  the  feUowing  morning,  this  daring  advance     BtaUt. 
of  the  Aniericans.     As  the  eminence  overlooked  the  city 
of  Bosttxi,  it  was  inunediately  perceived  that  a  powerful 
battery,  planted  diere,  would  soon  compel  the  British  to 
evnouate  die  place.     'A  heavy  fire  was  therefore  com-  »'j£Lli„ 
menned  on  the  Americans,  from  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and    "^^a" 
from  a  fortification  on  Copp's  Hilt,  in  Boston;  but  with 
little   efieot ;   and  about  noon,  ru*  or  m  rwi  or  (imtor    17TB. 

a  force  of  three  thousand  reg- 
olara,   eommaaded  by    Gen- 


•  BMtir'i  iKOli  In  Hw  bofOuiri  pHt 
■r  th*  pnlunJi  of  Obuleatovn,  and  !■ 
USftMlntulibt.     IShUUJ 

I  Kwdii  aS^niOiih  It  «l^t)i-nTsii 

MEnml^of  BDBkar'i  Win,  ud  •lUnd* 

SBUIly  «aU«d  Buaku'a  HUL  asd  th* 

_. .  _ .. It,  nw^  10  con- 
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AHALivB.  oral  Hbw^y  ctoeaed  over  to  Charle8lowii»  in  bootoi  wftli 

the  design  of  stonnhig  the  works. 


LiAwMt       10.  ^Landimr  at  Moreton's  Poiat«*  on  the  extremity 
^Sriean   of  the  peniDSula,  the  Bnglish  fonned  in  two  coiuninSi 
'*''**•     and  advanced  slowly,  allowing  time  for  the  artillery  to 
of SSf^^^  produce  its  efl^t  upon  the  works.    *In  the  mean  tim^  the 
surrounding  heights,  the  i^ires  of  churches,  and  the  rooft 
of  houses  in  fioston,  were  covered  with  thouaanda  of 
spectators,  waiting,  in  dreadful  anxiety,  the  appn)achiBg 
^Atn^ftv  battle.     'While  Uie  British  were  advancing,  c^ers  were 
town,      given   by  General   Gage  to  set  fire  to  £e  village  of 
Charlestown ;  by  which  wanton  act  two  thousand  people 
were  deprived  of  their  habitations ;  and  property  to  a 
large  amount,  perished  in  the  flames. 
4.  jMowtf  qT     11.  ^The  Americans  waited  in  silence  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  to  within  ten  rods  of  the  redoubt,  when  they 
opened  upon  them  so  deadly  a  fire  of  musketry,  that  whole 
ranks  were  cut  down ;  the  line  was  broken,  and  the  royal 
troops  retreated  in  disorder  and  precipitation.     With  dif* 
ficulty  rallied  by  their  officers,  they  again  reluctantly 
advanced,  and  were  a  second  time  beaten  back  by  the 
same  destructive  and  incessant  stream  of  fire.     At  this 
critical  moment  Greneral  Clinton  arrived  with  reenforoe- 
ments.     By  his  exertions,  the  British  troops  were  again 
rallied,  and  a  third  time  advanced  to  the  charge,  which  at 
length  was  successful. 
^JmSSc!^      12.  *The  attack  was  directed  against  the  redoubt  at 
three  several  points.     The  cannon  m>m  the  fleet  had  ob- 
tained a  position  commanding  the  interior  of  the  works, 
%.  DktOntm-  which  Were  battered  in  front  at  the  same  time.   *Atta^ed 
2S££^  by  a  superior  force, — their  ammunition  failing,*— and  fights 
ing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  without  bayonets  them- 
selves,— ^the  pn)vincials  now  slowly  evacuated  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  drew  off  with  an  order  not  to  have  been 
J^^JjJr     expected  from  newly  levied  soldiers.     'They  retreated 
across  Charlestown  Neck,  with  inconsiderable  loss,  al- 
though exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  a  ship  of  war,  and 
floating  batteries,  and  intrenched  themselves  on  Prospect 
Hill,f  still  maintaining  the  conmiand  of  the  entrance  to 
Boston. 
ajTwy       13.  'The  British  took  possession  of  and  fortified  Bunk- 
0  fbream-  ^^^  ^^^ '  ^^*  neither  army  was  disposed  to  hazard  any 
iwgi  and  new  movement.     'In  this  desperate  conflict,  the  royiu 
•Ok    forces  engaged  consisted  of  three  thousand  men ;  whila 


*'  «"•—  iff  ff  HI  lY^m  irrimrir  mil  nt  thn  mitiim  fiitiiiinltj  nf  ITii  jimlmnli    (fct 
r  iV«vM(ifiBisft]ttU«aBM«hMitiioayiMH.W.frMiBntd'»10U.    (8m 


Ae  Americans  numbered  but  fifteen  hundred.*    The  loss    1TT#> 
of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  more  than  a 
thousand ;  that  of  the  Americans,  only  about  four  hundred 
and  fifi}';  but  among  the  killed  was  the  lamented  General 
Wuren. 

14.  'In  the  mean  time  khe  American  congress  had  as-   i-  Proe$td' 
•embled^  at  Philadelphia.    Again  they  addressed  the  king,  ^SfSm^uMa 
and  the  peq>le  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,- and,  at  the    i^^ia 
same  time,  published^  to  the  world  the  reasons  of  their    b.  Dated 
appeal  to  arms.     •"  We  are  reduced,'^  said  they,  "  to  the  ^  iJjias^ 
alternative  of  choosine  an  unconditi(»ial  submission  to  ^'*^^'*'"*' 
the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force. 

The  latter  is  our  choice.     We  have  counted  the  cost  of 
this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery."    'Having  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000    ^oo^ 
men,  they  unanimously  elected*  Greorge    Washington    nSSS. 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the   forces  raised  or  to  be  •>J«mu* 
raised  £>r  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  resolving  that  they 
would  '^  assist  him  and  adhere  to  him,  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  in  the  defence  of  American  liberty." 

15.  ^Washington,  who  was  present,  with  great  mod-  Aff^Rgg 
esty  and  dignity  accepted  the  appointment,  but  declined   ingm,  ae- 
all  compensation  for  his  services,  asking  only  the  remu-   tommmd. 
neration  of  his  expenses.     *At  the  same  time  the  higher  ^9Tj['^*' 
departments  of  the  army  were  organized  by  the  appoint-  amn^emem 
ment  of  four  major-generals,  one  adjutant,   and   eight  ^^^"^^^ 
brigadier-generals.     Washington  soon  repaired^*  to  Cam-    a.  July  m 
bridge,   to  take    command  of   the    army,   which  then 
amounted  to  about  14,000  men.     These  were  now  ar- 
ranged in  three  divisions  ;*  the  right  wing,  under  Greneral  o.  sm  vsap. 
Ward,  at  Roxbury;    the  left,  under   General   Lee,   at     ^' 
Prospect  Hill ;  and  the  centre  at  Cambridge,  under  the 
commander-in-chief. 

16.  *In  entering   upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  c.  nufieumea 
Washington  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.     The  troops  tHi^^fStta 
under  his  command  were  undisciplined  militia, — ^hastily  *"<»«^^- 
oolleoted, — unaccustomed  to  subordination, — and  destitute 

of  tents,  ammunition,  and  regular  supplies  of  provisions. 

'But  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  commander-in-chief,  ^'j^^°^ 

aided,  particularly,  by  General  Gates,  an  officer  of  ex-  tom^g^euA, 

oerience,  order  and   discipline  were   soon   introduced.; 

Itores  were  collected,  and  the  American  army  was  soon 

enabled  to  carry  on,  in  due  form,  a  regular  siege.     'Gene-  *-J^£]J^j" 

ral  Gage  having  been  recalled,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir      i 

William  Howe,  in  the  chief  command  of  the  English 

forces  in  America. 

*  Hon.— Yet  Stedaum,  and  aome  othtt  SngUah  wrifean,  erroneoMly  rtate,  thai  Hit 
if  <h»  ?ioTliifllal  tn)opf  WfifBd  im  tk«  MtfOB  iiai  «lttw  tkMa  <ha*  or  tiM  Bd^ 
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AKMCAMi.  17.  ^Durii^  the  summer,  royal  andwrity  ended  in  Ite 
1  jHffiaOiUm  colonies ; — ^most  of  the  n^al  goreroors  fleeing  from  the 
w<(A(^^  popular  indignatioD,  and  taking  refuge  on  board  the  fing. 
«i  govemon.  ^^  Bhippjag.     J^rd  Dunuiore,  the  gorenior  of  Virginia, 

a-  Mv-     having  seized*  a  quantity  of  the  public  powder,  and  eon. 
veyed  it  on  board  a  ship,  the  people  aesemUed  in  arms, 
under  Patridc  Henry,  and  demanded  a  restitution  of  the 
powder,  or  its  value.     Payment  was  made,  and  the  people 
quietly  dispersed. 
mSaittSni      1®-  "^Other  difficulties  occurring,  Lord  Dtmmore  retireil 
LordDmmr  on  board  a  man-of-wary — armed  a  few  ships,-— «iid,  by 
offering  freedom  to  stuih  slaves  as  would  join  the  ro3rid 
standard,  collected  a  force  of  several  hundred  men,  with 
k  Dea  a.     which  he  attacked^  the  provincials  near^  Norivdk  *f  bill 
he  was  defeated  with  a  severe  loss.     Soon  after,  a  ship  of 
war  arriving  from  England,  Liord  Dunmore  gratified  his 
•.j»n.i.i7ii.  rovenge  by  reducing  Norfolk  to  ashes.* 
t.  Retohutan      19.  *The  capturo  of  Tioonderoira  and  Crown  Poiiit 
kSaiectM'  having  Opened  the  gates  of  Canada,  congress  rosolved  to 
^^       seize  the  fttvorable  opportunity  for  invading  that  province  ; 
hoping  thereby  to  anticipate  the  British,  who  were  evi- 
dently preparing  to  attack  tiie  colonies  through  the  same 
4.  FirrtfN^  quarter.     ^For  this  purpose,  a  body  of  troops  from  New 
"SSwCMm-  York  and  New  -England  was  placed  under  tiie  oommand 
of  Grenerals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  who  passed  up 
Lake  Champlain,  and,  on  the  10th  of  September,   ap- 
t.  wiM^rv  pearod  before  St.  JohnVj:  the  first  British  post  in  Canadhu 
eSnie^       30.  H)pposed  by  a  large  force,  and  finding  the  fort  too 
^fpraoovn-  Strong  for  assault,  they  retired  to,  and  fortified  Isle  Ai2X 
Md,o-ifoo-  Noix,*   115  miles  north  of  Ticonden^.     ^Soon   afler, 
f.  The  com-  Greneral  Schuyler  returned  to  Ticonderoffa  to  hasten  reen- 
toSZuim-  foreements ;  but  a  severe  illness  preventing  his  again 
''^'       joining  the  army,   the   whole  command   devolved  upon 
General  Montgomery. 
7.  Comm        21.  'This  enterprising  officer,  bavin?  first  induced  the 
•wSk       Indians  to  remain  neutral,  in  a  few  days  returned  to  St« 
John's,  and  opened  a  battery  against  it ;  but  want  of  am* 
munition  seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
While  in  this  situation,  by  a  sudd^  movement  he  sur. 
-«.  Oat  la.    prised,  and,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days,  captured*  Port 
Cfaarobly,§  a  few  miles  north  of  St.  Jolm's,  by  which  he 


*  Tlds aOUv MenxMd ■*  a  anallTlUagv  mIM  Cfrm  BHdgty «igM  mSkn  8.  ftom  HMtft. 
tla»  eomwiiuKlTng  ottoer  of  the  enemy,  and  thirty  <tf  hia  men,  were  either  killed  or  iroiuded. 

t  Norfolk  f  Vtaibria,  la  on  ike  N.S.  dde  of  llkabeCh  RlTer,  efght  mUee  above  Ita  entranee  tola 
BampCon  Boada.  The  sitnadon  la  low,  and  t&eatreeti  axe  irregular,  but  It  tea  fJMe«faaftaMHi 
■Dnign  oonuneroe. 

t  A.  JMii»«  la  on  the  W.  tfda  oTthe  Bitar  8or«l,  twenty  mBea  S.S.  fhan  MoBtraaL  aad 
la«lii»«illi0  tt .  ft«n  the  laia  Abx  Nolz. 

f  a«m%liM«iaW.aUa«ftlia0orai,«aBxaflMN.iNB«t.Mn>a. 
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ohaiiied  «D?eral  pieoee  of  eannon,  and  a  large  quantity    gTf§. 

of  powder,     'During  the  siege    of  St.   John's,  Colonel  —tt 

Sthan  Allen,  having  with  extraordinary  rashness  forced 
hJ8  way  to  Montreal,  with  only  eighty  men,  was  defeated, 
captured,  and  sent  to  England  in  irons. 

22,  "On  the  third  of  November  St.  John's  surrendered,  s. 
tifter  whieh  Montgomery  proceeded  rapidly  to  Montreal,  SJi^SS- 
which  capitulated  on  the  13th  ;  Governor  Carleton  having     Jw^ 
previously  escaped  with  a  small  force  to  Quebec.     Hav-  «mw*  Q«^ 
mg   left  a  garrison  in  Montreal,  and  also  in  the  Forts 
Cfaambly  and  St.  John's,  Montgomery,  with  a  corps  of 

little  more  than  three  hundred  men,  the  sole  residue  of  his 
army,  marched  towards  Quebec,  expecting  to  meet  there 
aoothier  body  of  troops  which  had  been  sent  from  Cam- 
bridge to  act  in  concert  with  him.     'This  detachment,   s  AmtitP9 
consistiDg  of  about  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command    ^'^'^'^ 
of  General   Arnold,   had,   with  amazing  difficulty   and 
juucdsfaipa,  passed  up  the  Kennebec,  a  river  of  Maine,  and 
erosaing  tlie  mountains,  had  descended  the  Chaudiere,*'"  to 
Point  LKBvi,  opposite  Quebec,  where  it  arrived  on  the  9th    "i'.5j!*" 
of  November. 

23.  ^On  the  18th,  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  Ar*  uth  &  utii. 
nold  crossed  the  St.  LaWrence,  ascended  the  heights  where  ^liJ^Sfftp 
the  brave  Wolfe  had  ascended^  before  him,  and  drew  up  **1?^^ 
his  £>rces  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  but  finding  the  gar.  -b.  sm  p.  m. 
rison  reaHy  to  receive  him,  and  not  being  sufficiently 

strong  to  attempt  an  assault,  he  retired  to  Point  aux  Trem- 
bles, twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Montgomery. 

24.  H3n  the  arrival*  of  the  latter,  the  united  forces,  s.svent$that 
numbering  in  all  but  nine  hundred  effective  men,  marched  ^Sueanwo^ 
to  Quebec,  then  garrisoned  by  a  superior  force  under  com-  '"^J^'^wT^ 
mand  of  Governor  Carleton.     A  summons  to  surrender 
was  answered  by  firing  upon  the  bearer  of  the  flag.     Afler 
a  siege  of  three  weeks,  during  which  the  troops  suffered 
severely  from  continued  toil,  and  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  it  was  resolved,  as  the  only  chance  of  success,  to 
attempt  the  place  by  assault. 

555.  *Aooordu3gly,  on  the  last**  day  of  the  year,  between  ^.TJupum 
fcur  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a   ^^^{^ 
heavy  storm  of  snow,  the  American  troops,  in  four  columns, 
were  put  in  motion.     While  two  of  the  columns  were  sent 
to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  the  Upper  Town,"  Montgomery  e.  ^«[^ot« 
sod  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions,  at-      p  aso. ' 
tadced  opposite  quarters  of  the  Lower  Town.*     ^Mont-  Mo^JJ^Myf 

*  TlMl  dutudun  tiaM  In  Gtoada,  near  tbe  wmroet  of  the  Kennftbeo.  and  flowing  N.W., 
•nten  th*  St  LKwrenoe  six  mikt  above  Qii«b«o.    It  U  not  nkTigafate,  oinng  to  iti  noBMOiu 
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AiuLTm.  gomeiy,  advancins  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  by  the  way 
of  Cape  Diamond^  had  already  passed  the  first  banier, 
when  the  discharge  of  a  single  cannon,  loaded  with  grape 
shot,  proved  fatal  to  him, — ^killing,  at  the  same  tune,  sev« 
era!  of  his  officers  who  stood  near  him. 

\^tmr^  ^^'  '^^^  soldiers  shrunk  back  on  seeing  their  genera! 
fall,  and  the  officer  next  in  command  ordered  a  retreat. 
In  the  mean  time  Arnold  had  entered  the  town,  but,  being 
soon  severely  wounded,  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  almost 
by  compulsion.     Captain  Morgan,  afterwards  distingui^ed 

•.  0M  p.  iML  by  his  exploits*  at  the  South,  &en  took  the  command ;  Dut, 
after  continuing  the  contest  several  hours,  against  far  su- 
perior and  constantly  increasing  numbers,  and  at  length 
vainly  attempting  a  retreat,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the 
remnant  of  his  band  prisoners  of  war. 

^Smlff'       ^'^'  'The  fall  of  Montgomery  was  deplored  by  finenda 

Uomtgomtrw'  and  foes.  Bom  of  a  distinguished  Irish  family,  he  had  early 
entered  the  profession  of  arms ; — ^had  distinguished  him- 
self  in  the  preceding  French  and  Indian,  war ;— had  shared 
in  the  labors  and  triumph  of  Wolfe ;  and,  ardently  attached 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  joined  the  Americans,  on  the 

•.0b  mam-  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.      'Conirress  directed  a 

Hfcongrtm:  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  m  1818,  New 
Tork.^  York,  his  adopted  state,  caused  his  remains  to  be  removed 
to  her  own  metropolis,  where  the  monument  had  been 
placed  ;  and  near  that  they  repose. 

\raSmfSf       28.*After  the  repulse,  Arnold  retired  with  the  remainder 

^/*jjg«  *■«■  of  his  army  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  above  Quebeo, 
where  he  received  occasional  reenforcements ;  but  at  no 
time  did  the  army  consist  of  more  than  3000  men,  of 
whom  more  than  one*half  were  generally  unfit  for  duty. 

^JmSS^f  *Greneral  Thomas,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May ;  soon  after  which,  Grov« 
emor  Carleton  receiving  reenforcements  from  Bngland, 
the  Americans  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat ;  leav* 
ing  all  their  stores,  and  many  of  their  sick,  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy. 

••JJjyjgg^  29.  •The  latter  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  hu- 
manity, and  afler  being  generously  fed  and  clothed,  were 
allowed  a  safe  return  to  their  homes ;  a  course  of  policy 
which  very  much  strengthened  the  British  interests  in  Can* 

J15?J5^  ada.  'At  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  the  Americans  were 
joined  by  several  regiments,  but  were  still  unable  to  with- 
stand the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Here  General  Thomai 
died  of  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which  had  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  the  American  camp.  Afbr  retreating  from 
one  post  to  another,  by  the  18th  of  June  the  Ameiioani 
had  entirely  evacuated  Canada. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

EVENTS    OP    1776.  c£l^& 

i.  *Ai  toe  close  of  the  year  1775,  the  regular  troops  i.TfrnAmer- 
^odei   V/aahibgtoa,  in  the  vic/nity  of  Boston,  numbered  ^^SSry* 
am  litile  more  than  IfOOO  men ;  but  by  the  most  strenuous    <^*«<^ 
exertions  on  the  part  of  congress,  and  the  commander-in- 
enief,  the  numbei  was  augmented,  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  14,000.     ^Peiceiving  that  this  force  would  soon  «.Mor«dteir- 
De  needed  to  protect  other  parts  of  the  American  territory,     urgtA, 
congress  urged  "W  ashington  to  take  more  decisive  measures, 
and,  if  possible,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  position 
m  Boston. 

2.  ^In  a  council  of  his  officers,  Washington  proposed  a  ••  ^^^JJJ^ 
direct  assault;  but  the  decision  was  unanmious  against  hy'^SSSStS- 
It ;  the  officers  aliedging,  that,  without  incurring  so  great  wWfty  Mk 
a  risk,  but  by  occupying  the  heights*  of  Dorchester,  J^^^^ 
which  commanded  the  entire  city,  the  enemy  might  p-m«. 
be  forced  to  evacuate  the  place.  ^Acquiescing  in  this  opin-  tiiu^SStd. 
ion,  Washington  directed  a  severe  cannonade^  upon  the  city;  »>■  JJ^JJh"^ 
and,  while  the  enemy  were  occupied  in  another  quarter,  on 

the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  March,  a  party  of  troops,  with 
mtrenching  tools,  took  possession  of  the  heights,  unobserved 
by  the  enemy ;  and,  before  morning,  completed  a  Ime  of 
fortifications,  which  commanded  the  harbor  and  the  city. 

3.  "The  view  of  these  works  excited  ihe  astonishment  jjjywtttjh 
3f  the  British  general,  who  saw  that  he  must  immediately     ahAa. 
dislodge  the  Americans,  or  evacuate  the  town.     "An  at-  •J^dif^f. 
tack  was  determined  upon ;  but  a  furious  storm  rendering  ^j^'JS^ 
the  harbor  impassable,  the  attack  was  necessarily  deferred ;    <y,  wm  the 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  so  strengthened  ^ffpTS^ 
their  works,  as  to  make  the  attempt  to  force  them  hope-     **'«*• 
less.     No  resource  was  now  left  to  General  Howe  but  im- 
mediate evacuation. 

4.  'As  his  troops  and  shipping  were  exposed  to  the  fire  7 
of  the  American  batteries,  an  informal  agreement  was 
made,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  unmolested,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  burning  the  city. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th,  the  British  troops,  amounting   Mm*  it. 
to  more  than  7000  soldiers,  accompanied  by  fifteen  hun-  ^JJJ^SSJ! 
dred  families  of  loyalists,  quietly  evacuated  Boston,  and 
sailed  for  Halifax.     'Scarcely  was  the  rear-guard  out  of  ^fKgJgi 
the  city,  when  Washington  entered  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  im*j»  ~ 
ihe  inhabitants,  with  colors  flying,  and  drums  beating,  and 
all  the  forms  of  victory  and  triumph. 
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^xALxmsA     5.  'Washington,  ignorant  of  the  plans  of  General  Howe 
LTto^nny  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  direction  which  the  British  fleet  had  taken,  waa 
5gjy^*j»   not  without  anxiety  for  the  city  of  New  York.     There- 
fore,  afler  having  placed  Boston  in  a  state  of  defence,  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  put  in  motion  towards  New 
York,  where  it  arrived  early  in  April. 
•.jj^im:      6.  'Grenerai  Lee,  with  a  force  of  Connecticut  militia, 
^cunSn?   had  arrived  before  the  main  body,  about  the  time  that. Sir 
SSXf-c  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  fleet  from  England,  appeared  off 
Sandy  Hook.     Clinton,  foiled  in  his  attempt  against  New 
York,  soon  sailed  south;  and  at Ci^  Fear  River  was 
a.Mv8.     joined^  by  Sir   Peter  Parker,   who  had  sailed^  with  a 
^  FiSrSf^*  large  squadron  directly  from  Europe,  having  on  board 
two  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Comwallis.     The  plan  of  the  British  was  now 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charleston. 
^£77^       7.  'General  Lee,  who  had  been  appointed  to  conmiand 
ctiot$he    the  American  forces  in  the  Southern  States,  had  pushed 
on  rapidly  from  New  York,  anxiously  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  Clinton  ;  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations  were 
made  throughout  the  Carolinas,  for  the  reception  of  the 
<^j^M(M <r  hostile  fleet.     Charleston  had  been  fortified,  and  a  fort  on 
Otartuum,  g^^[y|^>g  Island,*  commanding  the  channel  leading  to  the 
town,  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Colonel  Moultrie, 
s.  jMoefe  m       8.  *£larly  in  June,  the  British  armament  appeared*  off 
uuSSi'   the  city,  and  having  landed  a  strong  force  under  Grenerai 
iL  teltte     ^^^^^^"'  ^^  Long  Island,'  east  of  Sullivan's  Island,  after 
p.W  ^'  considerable  delay  advanced  against  the  fort,  and  com- 
jwM«L     menced  a  heavy  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
Three  of  the  ships  that  had  attempted  to  take  astation  between 
the  fort  and  the  city  were  stranded.     Two  of  them  were 
enabled  to  get  off  muoh  damaged,  but  the  third  was  aban- 
f.  whatd^  doned  and  burned.     *It  was  the  design  of  Clinton  to  cross 
3m^%  the  narrow  channel  which  separates  Long  Island  from 
*^f^**^     Sullivan's  Island,  and  assail  the  fort  by  land,  during  the  at- 
tack by  the  ships ;  but,  unexpectedly,  the  channel  was 
found  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  a  strong  force,  under 
Colonel  Thompson,  was  waiting  on  the  opposite  bank 
ready  to  receive  him. 
tt?^i?2  ^     ^*  ^The  garrison  of  the  fort,  oonsisting  of  only  about 
t^Sifn?^  400  men,  mostly  militia,  acted  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  gallantry, — aiming  with  great  precision  and  efieot,  in 
%.  Rttuuof  ^^®  niidst  of  the  tempest  of  balls  hailed  upon  them  by  the 
tk$  motion,   enemy's  squadron.     'After  an  engagement  of  eight  houiBi 


i'<  I^and  ii  dz  milM  below  Charleston.  Irlog  to  the  N.  of  the  entraneo  to  the  hit- 
Mv«  aiid  fepantod  fttaa  the  nwinUuid  hj  %  nuxow  nkt.    (flee  Mliip,  f.  2M.) 
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from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  until  seven  in  the  evening,    ITT€« 
the  vessels  drew  off  and  abandoned  the  enterprise.     4n  a  T^^mm 
few  days  the  fleet,  with  the  troops  on  board,  sailed  for  if*^  ^^^ 
New  York,  where  the  whole  British  force  had  been  or- 
dered  to  assemUe. 

10.  *In  this  engagement  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  fLTiiBUmm 
serioosly  injured,  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  ex-    ^'^  '^^ 
oeeded  200  men.     The  admiral  himself,  and  Lord  Camp- 
belly  late  governor  of  the  province,  were  wounded, — ^the 

latter  mortally.     The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  only  10 
killed  and  22  wounded.     'The  fort,  being  built  of  palmetto,  ^n^Mt, 
a  wood  resemUing  cork,  was  little  damaged.     In  hon-  'SimuaSS^ 
or  of  its  brave  commander  it  has  since  been  called  Fort 
Moultrie.     ^This  fortunate  repulse  of  the  enemy  placed  ^^tetn^ 
the  afiairs  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  time,  in  a  state  of  se>  ^^n!SSl^ 
curity,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Americans  with  new 
ardor. 

11.  *The  preparations  which  England  had  recently  been  g.  apmus- 
making  for  the  reduction  of  the  colonies,  were  truly  for-  ^HS^Sm 
midable.     By  a  treaty  with  several  of  the  Grerman  prin-  ^ifSlgiand. 
€968,  the  aid  of  17,000  Grerman  or  Hessian  troops  had  been 
engaged ;  25,000  additional  English  troops,  and  a  large 

fleet,  had  been  ordered  to  America ;  amounting,  in  all,  to 
55,000  men,  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
all  the  necessary  munitions  of  war ;  and  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  had  been  voted  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  year. 

12.  *Yet  with  all  this  threatening  array  against  them,  §.  rrn/tani 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  colodies  were  now  in  arms  ^SSSSSjf 
against  the  mother  country,  they  had  hitherto  professed 
all^iance  to  the  British  king,  and  had  continually  pro- 

tested  that  they  were  contending  for  their  just  rights  and  a 

redress  of  grievances.     ^But  as  it  became  more  apparent  7.  ckmm  im 

that  England  would  abandon   none  of  her  claims,  and  '*^/«*««* 

would  accept  nothing  but  the  total  dependence  and  servi- 

tode  of  her  colonies,  the  feelings  of  the  latter  changed  ; 

and  sentiments  of  loyality  gave  way  to  republican  princi- 

plefi,  and  the  desire  for  independence.     - 

13.  *£arly  in  May,  congress,  following  the  advance  of  s.  Thscoie- 
public  opinion,  recommended  to  the  colonies,  no  longer  \o  ffZl^l^tSi 
consider  themselves  as  holding  or  exercising  any  powers  »»•«'»«»«««* 
under  Great  Britain,  but  to  adopt  <<  Such  governments  as 

might  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple.^'    *The  recommendation  was  generally  complied  with,   •.  ^^J^ 
and  state  constitutions  were  adopted,  and  representative  gov-    ^"wlih. 
enunents  established,  virtually  proclaiming  all  separation  ]lJS*^SSi 
from  the  mother  country,  and  entire  independence  of  the  ^iJJJJJ. 
British  crown.     **Scveral  of  the  colonies,  likewise,  in^    aug^tm 
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ANALYSIS,  struoted  their  delegates  to  join  in  all  measures  which  migh 
be  agreed  to  in  congress,  for  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests, safety,  and  dignity  of  the  colonies. 
xvm7.  14.  *0n  the  7th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Yir- 

^^Sidln^  gij^i^j  offered  a  resolution  in  congress,  declaring  that  "  The 
^"gSil?'  United  Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
Henry  lm.  states ; — that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  ^e 
British  crown ; — and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
i-gwrr-   totally  dissolved."     *This  resolution  was  debated   with 
great  earnestness,- eloquence,  and  ability  ;  and  although  it 
finally  passed,  it  at  first  encountered  a  strong  opposition 
from  some  of  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  American  lib- 
erty.    Having  at  length  been  adopted  by  a  bare  majority, 
the  final  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  to 
the  first  of  July, 
s.  comtnUtM      15.  'In  the  mean  time   a  committee,— consisting  of 
tSS^^iSua  Thomas    Jefferson,    John   Adams,  Benjamin   Franklin, 
'•''''*^     Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert   R.  Livingston, — ^was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the 
4.  Tiu.  decia-  object  of  the  resolution.     *This  paper,  principally  drawn 
"'tSoption.     up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  came  up  for  discussion  on  the  first 
July  4.      of  July  ;  and,  on  the  fourth,  received  the  assent  of  the 
delegates  of  all  the  colonies ;  which  thus  dissolved  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  declared  themselves 
free   and  independent,  under  the  ncune  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America. 
•.  juiok^%m      16.  *The  declaration  of  independence  was  every  where 
^theftopu.  pg^gjyg^j  [jy  y^Q  people  with  demonstrations  of  joy.     Pub- 
lic rejoicings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Union ; 
the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  destroyed ;  and  nothing  was 
forgotten  that  might  tend  to  inspire  the  people  with  affec- 
tion for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  with  the  most  violent 
hatred  towards  Great  Britain  and  her  adherents. 
t  Miu^vv       1'7*  "Before  the  declaration  of  independence,  Greneral 
thstimeqf  Howe  had  sailed^  from  Halifax, — ^had  arrived  at  Sflindy 
ttSnofSZ  Hook  on  the  25th  of  June, — and,  on  the  second  of  July, 
J|*JJ|J^    had  taken  possession  of  Staten  Island.     Being  soon  aflei 
b.iabri2.    joined^  by  his  brother.  Admiral  Howe,  from  England,  and 
by  the  forces  of  Clinton  from  the  south,  he  fi>und  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  24,000  of  the  best  troops  of 
Europe.     Others  were  expect^  soon  to  join  him,  making, 
[jj^g^jf  in  the  whole,  an  army  of  35,000  men.     *The  design  of 
the  British  was  to  seize  New  York,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  keep  possession  of  the  Hudson  River,— open  a  commu- 
nication with  Canada, — separate  the  Eastern  from  the 
Middle  States, — and  overrun  the  adjacent  country  at 
pleasure. 
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18.  'To  oppoie  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  the  American  lTTfl> 
geDeral  hod  collected  a  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  undis-  ',  nran* 
ciplined  militia,  amounting  to  about  27,000  men;  butmany  ij^^JiX 
of  thew  were  invalids,  and  many  were  unprovided  with  AmtHemt 
arms ;  ao  that  the  effective  force  amounted  to  but  little  """^ 
more  than  17,000  men.  "Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  ^^Jf^*^ 
fleet.  Lord  Howe,  the  British  admiral,  sent  a  letter,  c^er-  „.^^yff„ 
iiw  terms  of  aocommodation,  and  directed  to  "  Geoi^ 
^j^iehtDgton,  Esq." 

19.  "jniis  letter  Washington  declined  receiving ;  assert- 
ing that,  whoever  had  written  it,  it  did  not  express  his 

Kublic  station ;  and  that,  as  a  private  individual,  he  could 
aid  no  oonununioation  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
A  second  letter,  addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  &c. 
dec.  &o.,"  and  brought  by  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
British  army,  was  in  like  manner  declined.     'It  appeared,  t,  Pwjnof 
however,  that  the  powers  of  the  British  generals  extended   '^mpf 
no  farther  than  "  to  grant  pardons  to  such  as  deserved 
mercy."     'They  were  assured,  in  return,  that  the  people  t.  wimtant 
were  not  conscious  of  having  committed  any  crime  in  '^rxwm 
oppoung  British  tyranny,  and  therefore  they  needed  no 
pardon. 

20.  The  British  generals,  having  gained  nothing  by  •■  "j*|fl^ 
their  attempts  at  accommodation,  now  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  proeecution  of  the  war,  resolved  to  strike  the 

first  blow  without  delay,  'Accordingly,  on  the  22d  o"  '  ~ 
August,  the  enemy  landed  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lonj 
Island,  near  the  villages  of  New  Utrecht*  and  Gravesend  j- 
and  having  divided  their  army  into  three  divisions,  com- 
menced their  march  towards  the  American  camp,  at 
Brooklyn,  then  under  the  conunand  of  General  Putnam. 

21.  'A  range  of  hills,  running  from  the  Narrows  to  T-ra* 
Jamaica,  separated  the  two  armies.  Through  these  hills  h^vu 
were  three  passes, — one  by  the  Narrows, — a  second  by  """ 
the  village  of  Flatbush,:^ — and  a  third  by  the  way  of  Flat-  »  on. 
land  ;§  the  latter  leading  to  the  right,  and  intersecting,  on  'J^ 
the  heights,  the  road  which  lends  frem  ,j„u  „,  uskh  hubb 
Bedfordjl  to  Jamaica.  'General  Gram, 
commanding  iho  left  division  of  thr^  army, 
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MM^iMmB.  proceeded  by  the  Narrows ;  General  HeiBter  directed  tlie 
centre,  composed  of  the  Hessian  regiments ;  and  G^mtbI 
Clinton  the  right. 
I  Btgiwrtng      22.  'Detachments  oftheAmericanSy  under  the  ooDimanG 
^JthSSa  of  General  Sullivan,  guarded  the  coast,  and  the  road  firam 
Am-  n.     Bedford  to  Jamaica.     On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Gr^aend 
Aitf.  sr.     Clinton  advanced  from  Flatiand, — reached  the  heights,  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  seized  an  important  defile,  which, 
through  carelessness,  the  Americans  had  left  unguaxded. 
With  the  morning  light  he  descended  with  his  whole  force 
by  the  village  of  Bedford,  into  the  plain  which  lay  between 
the  hills  and.  the  American  camp.     In  the  mean  time 
Grenerals  Grant  and  De  Heister  had  engaged  nearly  the 
whole  American  force,  which  had  advanced  to  defend  the 
defiles  on  the  west, — ^ignorant  of  the  movements  of  Clinton, 
who  soon  fell  upoii  their  left  flank, 
a  Jtmaty      23.  'When  the  approach  of  Clinton  was  discovered,  the 
AtfleffoN.    ^ujeriQans  commenced  a  retreat;  but  being  intercepted 
by  the  English,  they  were  driven  back  upon  the  Hes- 
sians; and  thus  attacked,  both  in  front  and  rear,  many 
were  killed,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.     Othem 
forced  their  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  i^ained 
M,wg$Mng-  the   American  lines  at  Brooklyn.     'During  the  action, 
SS  aSSS  Washington  passed  over  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  saw,  with 
inexpressible  anguish,  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  best 
troops,  but  was  unable  to  relieve  him. 
«.  jjome$        24.  *The  American  loss  was  stated  by  Washington  at 
^^^uSaT*  one  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  and  by 
the  British  general,  at  3,300.     Among  the  prisoners  were 
Grenerals  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  Woodhull.     The  loss  of 
i.  The  oofiM-  the  British  was  less  than  400.     'The  consequences  of  the 
tSbSSiS^^  defeat  were  more  alarming  to  the  Americans  than  the 
**™Jf^"    loss  of  their  men.     The  army  was  dispirited;   and  as 
large  numbers  of  the  militia  were  under  short  engage- 
ments of  a  few  weeks,  whole  regiments  deserted  and  re* 
turned  to  their  homes. 
%.Nestm99^      25.  'On  the  following  dav*  the  enemy  encamped  in 
•nmny.     front  of  the  American  lines,  designing  to  defer  an  attack 
a.  Aitff. «.    until  the  fleet  could  co-operate  with  the  land  troops.     *But 
^J^meH-   Washington,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  hia 
^'^'       position,  profited  by  the  delay ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
i^. »,  M.  29th,  silently  drew  off  his  troops  to  New  York ;  nor  waa 
it  until  the  sun  had  dissipated  the  mist  on  the  following 
morning,  that  the  English  discovered,  to  their  surprise^ 
that  the  Americans  had  abandoned  their  camp,  and  were 
a  ij^Brtt-  already  sheltered  from  pursuit.     'A  descent  upon  New 
'^     York  being  the  next  design  of  the  enemy,  a  part  of  theiff 
fleet  doubled  Long  Island,  and  appeared  in  the  Sound ; 
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wkile  the  main  body,  entering  the  harbor,  took  a  position    TTtS. 
iiearly  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city. 

M.  *In  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  12th  of  Septem-  v  Onmeut^ 
ber,  the  Americans  determined  to  abandon  the  city ;  and,       ^'^' 
aoeovdingly,  do  time  was  lost  in  removing  the  military 
BtovM,  which  were  landed  far  above,  on  the  western  shore 
ei  the  Hudson.    ^The  commander-in-chief  retired  to  the  &  FetMom 
heights  of  Harlem,*  and  a  strong  force  was  stationed  at  ^SZOm 
Kiiig8bridge,f  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

27.  *On  the  15th,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy    sept  a. 
landed  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  Island,  about  three  ifSuJoIiSS 
miles  above  the  city,  and  meeting  with  little  resistance,  ^^^  y«'*- 
-took  a  position  extending  across  the  island  at  Blooming, 
dale,^  five  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  within  two  miles 
of  tiie  American  lines.     *0n  the  following  day*  a  skirmish  «. 


took  plaoe  between  advanced  parties  of  the  armies,  in  '^^J^^ 
which  the  Americans  gained  a  decided  advantage;  al- 
thofi^  their  two  principal  officers.  Colonel  Knowlton  and 
Major  Leitoh,  both  iell  mortally  wounded.     'Washington  «.  m^gtet 
commended  the  valor  displayed  by  his  troops  on  this  occa-    *^{^ 
aion,  and^the  result  was  highly  inspiriting  to  the  army. 

28.  ^Greneral  Howe,  thinking  it  not  prudent  to  attack  t.  otJjgjf 
the  fbrtilied  camp  of  the  Americans,  next  made  a  move-   ^^^imL 
ment  with  the  intention  of  gaining  their  rear,  and  cutting 
off  their  communication  with  the  Eastern  States.     ^With    t  omne 
this  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  left  New  SSSfuSX, 
York,  and  passin^r  into  the  Sound,  landed^  In  the  vicinity    b.  oct  it. 
of  Westchester  ;§  while,  at  the  same  time,  three  frigates 
were  despatched  up  the  Hudson,  to  interrupt  the  American 
communications  with  New  Jersey.     *By  the  arrival  of  •.  ifmmben 
new  fejEces,  the  British  army  now  amounted  to  35,000  ^***  ***'^ 
men. 

2(^.  *Washtagfon,  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  enemy,   ^  pttuum 
joon  witbirew  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  New  York  wSSS!j!L. 
Island,  and  extended  it  along  the  western  bank  of  Bronx 
River,||  towards  White  Plains  ;ir  keeping  his  left  in  ad-     Qe^^. 
vance  of  the  British  right.     ^*0n  the  28th,  a  partial  action  lo.  Aeuonai 
was  fought  at  White  Plains,  in  which  the  Americans     puom. 


0  Hmrhm  is  0«f«n  and  •  half  mllw  abore  the  city,  (dlAnnce  reokooBd  from  the  City  Han.) 
T  Kst^Oridgt  \b  tUrtetfa  mJles  abow  the  dty,  at  th«  N.  eoad  of  the  Maad,  near  a  bxidie 

•Mring  Spi^im  Bettt  Creek,  the  creek  which  leads  from  Um  Hudson  to  the  Harlem  Bivvr. 
(flee  Um>,  nest  page.) 

9  BtoonUngdaU  te  on  the  W.  Bide  of  the  Island.    Oppoelte,  on  the  I.  side,  is  Torkrille. 

f  The  Til]i«e  of  Westtthetier  is  sftOAted  on  Westebeeler  Oreek,  two  mUee  from  the  Sound,  in 
the  aoathern  pert  of  Westchester  County,  finirteen  miles  If^ JB.  from  New  York.  The  troops 
landed  on  FMg's  Pofait.  «bont  three  mUes  S.E.  of  the  Tlllsce.    (See  Hajp.  next  pe^s.) 

1  BtMx  River  rises  in  Westchester  County,  near  the  line  of  Connecticut,  and  after  a  ooucas 
•r  twenty-Afe  miles,  neerly  south,  enters  the  Sound  (or  £ait  RiTer)  a  UtUe  8.W.  from  tte 
Yjllace  of  Westehesler.    (See  Hap,  next  page.) 

1  IfMM  Raws  ittn  Weetdiester  County,  twentgr-seren  milM  N.S.  from  New  Tack.    (Mm 
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I-  were  dnven  bade  with  aome  loss.     'Soon  after,  Waab* 

L  wrnUMt-  iagtoa  ohuiged  his  camp,  and  di«w  up>  bis  ioroes  an 
^'iSSS^  the  heights  of  North  Castle,*   about  dve    milea  bitber 
m.  wwi.  1.    north. 
t-nttimm       30.  The  British  general,  discMOtiuuing  the  parsnip 
SSLhgm-  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  AtaericMO  poela  on  tli» 
"^       Hudson,  will  the  apparent  design  of  penetrating  into  New 
M»r  Jersey.     'Washington,  therelbre,  having  first  secured  tbs 
™-^  strong  positions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crotonf  River,  and 
especially  that  of  Peek  skill  ,j:  crossed  the  Hudson  wiUi  tbe 
main  body  of  his  army,  and  joined  General  Greene  in  hii 
camp  at  Fort  Lee  ;^  leaving  a  force  of  three  thouaand 
men  on  the  east  side,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Fort  WashiQgton.JI 
M«T  u.         31.  *0n  the  16th,  this  fort  was  attacked  by  a  atrona 
ibn^M^  foitiG  of  the  enemy,  obd  after  a  spirited  defence,  in  whiob 
*»"*■     the  assailants  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men,  was  forced  to 
AA^SVL  surrender.      'Lord  Comwallis   crossed''   the   Hudson  at 
JStSiiOi,  Dobbs'  Perry.l  with  six  thousand  men,  and   prooeedod 
b.  MoTit    "g^i"^  Port  Lee,  the  garrison  of  which  saved  itself  by  b 
hasty  retreat ;  but  all  the  baggage  and  military  atoiea 
'*£j»i5^  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  victors, 
ojjj^jj*        32.  'The  Americans  retreated  across  the  Hackensack,*' 
manKt.    and  thence  across  the  Passaic,-!-)-  with  forces  daily  dimin- 
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ishin^  by  thu  witbdrawd  of  Iwge  namben  of  the  militia,  1TT<. 
wlio,  dispiiited  by  the  late  Teversee,  returned  to  their 
bomea,  aa  fiiA  u  their  lerma  of  enlistment  expired;  bo 
that,  by  the  last  of  NoTember,  scarcely  three  thousand 
troops  remained  in  the  American  army ;  and  these  were 
azposed  in  an  open  country,  without  intrenching  tools,  and 
without  tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
■eaaon. 

83.    'Newarii,*    New   Brunswick,f    Princcton,J    and    i.xmfmi 
TrentoD,  suooessirely  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  tSU^.Sff 
as  tbey  were  abandoned  by  the  retreating  army  ;  and  SimiX 
finally,  oo  the  eighth  of  December,  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware,  tlien  the  only  barrier  which  prevented  the 
British  from  taking  possession  of  Philadelpliia.     So  rap- 
idly had  the  pursuit   been  urged,  that  the  rear  of  the 
one  army  was  often  within  sight  and  shot  of  the  van  of 
the  other. 

34.  'Ctrngress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  ad-  ■.ciwh 
joumed'  to  Baltimore,^  and  soon  afler  invested^  Wash-  "SSlpim* 
ingtoD  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  "  To  order  and  di-  •■i>^i» 
reel  all  tilings  relating  lo  the  department  and  to  the  ope.  "*''**• 
TationB  of  war."  'TJie  British  general,  awaiting  only  l 
the  freeidng  of  the  Delaware  to  enable  liim  to  cross  and  ' 
eeii»  Philadelplu&,  arranged  about  4000  of  his  German 
troops  along  ttie  river,  from  Trenton  toBurlington.  Strong 
detachments  occupied  Princeton  and  New  Brunswick. 
The  rest  .of  the  troops  were  cantoned  about  in  the  villages 
of  New  Jersey. 

35.  *0n  the  very  day  that  the  American  army  crossed 
the  Delaware,  the  British  squadron,  under  Sir  Peter  Par.   ^ 
ker,  tooic  possession  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,*  together 
with  the  neighboring  islands.  Prudence,*  and  Conanicut;*  c 
by  which  the  American  squadron,  under  Commodore  Hop- 
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MiAVms.  kins,  woa  blooked  up  in  Provideiioe  Etrer,  where  it  laa^t. 
■   Doiiu.     ed  a  long  lime  uselew.     'Oa  the  Z8th,  GesaTiil  Le«,  wtw 
!■  tiMwii  hod  beea  le&  in  oooomand  of  tiie  forces  Aatioaed  on  the 
SHUfMH.    Hudam,  having  inoautiousiy  wandered  from  the  main  body, 
was  surprised  and  taken  piisoaer  by  the  enemy.     Hii 
command  than  devdving  oa  General  Sulliran,  ttte  luter 
Donduoted  his  troops  to  join  the  fbroea  of  Washington, 
which   were  then   increased  to  nearly  seven   thousand 
men. 
•,  BMjtm      36.  *In  the  state  of  gloom  and  despondenoy  vriiioh  had 
T^^liSm.  seized  the  public  nuniC  owing  to  the  IsM  rareraes  t^  the 
army,  Washington  ctaiceiveirUie  plan  of  suddenly  emm- 
ing  [be  Delaware,  and  attaicking  the  advanced  post  of  the 
enemy,  before  the  main  body  could  be  brought  to  its 
DH.H.      relief.     'Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  2ftth  of  Decem- 
J^H^^    ber,  ppeparations  were  made  for  crowing  the"  river,  in 
BorrUdMa  three   divisions.     General  CadwaJlader  was  to  cross  at 
*^'      Bristol,'    and  oairy  the   post  at   Burlington  ;f   Gmieral 
Ewing  was  to  cross  a  littlo  below  Trenton,^  and  intercept 
the  retreat  of  the  eaemy  in  that  direction  ;  while  the  ccmb- 
mander-in.«hief,  with  twenty-four  hundred  men,  wu  to 
cross  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  to  make  the  prinofpal 
attack. 
<.  oMaoto       37.  'Generals  Ewing  and  Cadwallader,  after  the  most 
**™""''  strenuous  efibrts,  were  unable  to  cross,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  night,  and  the  <)uanii^  of  floating  ice 
(,  AaeuHiff  that  had  accumulated  in  this  part  of  the  river.     *Wash- 
jJti'l'tL    ington  alone  succeeded,  but  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
/nImmSJ*  morning*  before  the  artillery  could  bo  carried  over.     The 
'^^"-    troops  were  then  formed  into  two  divisions,  commanded 
L  [Ma.  M.    by  Generals  Sulliv«n  and  Greene,  under  whom  were  Brig- 
adiers Lord  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  St.  Clair. 

88.  Prgeeeding  by  diferent  routes,  they  arrived  at  Tren- 
ton about  eight  o  clock  in  the  tnarniog,  and  commenced  a 
nearly  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  surprised  Hessians, 
who,  finding  themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  Americans  on 
the  north  and  west,  and  by  a  small  creek  and  the  Dela- 
ware River  on  the  east  and  south,  were  constrained  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  surreuder  at  diacretion.     About  one 
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dioQflaiid  were  made  priscmers,  and  between  thirty  and   lfy#» 
forty  were  killed  and  wounded.     About  600  of  the  enemy,    ' 
who  were  out  on  a  foraging  party,  escaped  to  Borden- 
to wn  .*    Among  the  killed  was  Colonel  Rahl,  the  command* 
iDg  officer, 

89.  'As  the  British  had  a  strong  force  at  Princeton,  and  l  wmMnt 
likewise  a  force  yet  remaining  on  the  Delaware,  superior  gSfS^ 
to  the  Araerioan  army,  Washington,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  reovoBsed  into  Pennsylvania  with  his  prisoners. 
'This  unexpected  and  brilliant  success  suddenly  elevated  \u^^^gp^ 
the  public  mind  from  despondency  to  extreme  confidence.   A»%M9ji- 
About  1400  sddiers  whose  terms  of  service  were  on  the   jB^y 
point  of  expiring,  agreed  to  remain  six  weeks  longer :  and  •"*'''^* 
the  militia  from  the  neighboring  provinces  again  began  to 
join  the  army. 

40.  *The  Britisdi  general,  startled  by  this  sudden  reani-  s.  2»<^ 
mationof  an  enemy  wh<Mn  he  had  already  considered  van-  jB^KSf*^ 
quiehed,  resolved,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  recom- 
mence operations.  Lord  Comwallis,  then  in  New  York, 
and  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England,  hastily  returned 
to  New  Jersey,  with  additional  troops,  to  regain  the  ground 
that  had  been  lost. 

41.  ^Norwas  Washington  disposed  to  remain  idle.     On 
the  28th  of  December  he  boldly  returned  into  New  Jersey,  ^j^^SSirrt* 
and  took  post  at  Trenton,  where  the  other  divisions  of  the  jrSSXm. 
army,  which  had  passed  lower  down,  were  ordered  to  join 

him.  Greneral  Heath,  stationed  at  Peekskill,  on  the  Hud- 
son, was  ordered  to  move  into  New  Jersey  with  the  main 
body  of  the  New  England  forces,  while  the  newly  raised 
militia  were  ordered  to  harass  the  flank  and  rear,  and  at- 
tack the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  *The  British  had  fallen  5,^openiiom 
back  from  the  Delaware,  and  were  assembling  in  great  toi*«fn«M 
foroe  at  Princeton — ^resolved  to  attack  Washington  in  his      '^^ 

Suarters  at  Trenton,  before  he  should  receive  new  reen- 
yrcements. 

42.  'Such  was  the  situation  of  the  opposing  armies  at  ^mmmm 
the  dose  of  the  year.     Only  a  week  before,  Greneral  HngSSm 
fibwe  was  leisurely  waiting  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  '^tMymt. 
to  enable  him  to  take  quiet  possession  of  Philadelphia,  or 
annihilate  die  American  army  at  a  blow,  should  it  not  pre- 
viously be  disbanded  by  the  desertion  of  its  militia.     But, 

to  the  astonishment  of  the  British  general,  the  remnant  of 
the  American  army  had  suddenly  assumed  offensive  oper- 
ations ;  and  its  commander,  although  opposed  by  far  supe- 
rior forces,  now  indulged  the  hope  of  recovering,  during 
the  winter,  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ftj^jf.  EVENTS    OF     1777. 

1.  S90iu9m      1.  >0o  tae  nigiit  of  the  first  of  Januaiy,  Generalfl  Mill 

%>im^  fiin  and  Cadwallader,  with  the  forces  which  lay  at  Bor* 

januww.    ^^Q^^jj  ^Q^  Grosswicks,*  joined  Washington  at  Trenton, 

whose  whole  effective  force  did  not  then  exceed  five  thou- 

I.  The  after-  sand  men.  'In  the  aflemoon  of  the  next  day,*  the  van  of  the 

^'SStiS^  army  of  Lord  Comwallis  reached  Trenton ;  when  Waahk 

a.  Jan.  s.     ington  immediately  withdrew  to  the  east  side  of  the  creek^ 

k  8mm^>  which  runs  through  the  town,  where  he  drew  up  his  afmyj 

and  commenced  intrenching  himself. 

2.  The  British  attempted  to  cross  in  several  plaoesp 
when  some  skirmishing  ensued,  and  a  cannonading  com- 
menced, which  continued  until  nightfall ;  but  the  forda 
being  well  guarded,  the  enemy  thought  it  prudent  to  wait 
for  the  reenforcements  which  were  near  at  hand,  design- 
ing  to  advance  to  the  assault  on  the  following  rooming, 
s.  auuatim      3.  'Washington  ascain  tbund  himself  in  a  very  critieal 
mmrmif.    situation.     To  remain  and  risk  a  battle,  with  a  superior 
and  constantly  increasing  force,  would  subject  his  army, 
in  case  of  repulse,  to  certain  destruction ;  while  a  lelreat 
over  the  Delaware,  then  very  much  obstructed  with  float- 
ing ice,  would,  of  itself,  have  been  a  difficult  undertakingi 
and  a  highly  dangerous  one  to  the  American  troops  when 
4.  Bagadty  pursued  by  a  victorious  enemy.     *With  his  usual  saga- 
^wSjJSSt-  ^^^y  ^^^  boldness,  Washington  adopted  another  extcaordi- 
ton.       ^  iry  but  judicious  scheme,  which  was  accomplished  with 
cono<^mmate  skill,  and  followed  by  the  happiest  results. 
s.  Jnwtar       4.    ^{'indling  the  fires  of  his  camp  as  usual,  and  having 
eluded  tke   led  a  small  guard  and  sentinels  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
'"^'^      silently  despatched  his  heavy  baggage  to  Burlington  ;  and 
e.  Jan.  s.     then,*  by  a  circuitous  route,  unperceived,  gained  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  pressed  on  rapidly  towards  Princeton  ; 
designing  to  attack,  by  surprise,  the  British  force  at  that 
place,  which  was  about  equal  to  his  own. 
9,  Battle  i^       ^'  *-^  part  of  the  British,  however,  had  already  com- 
^SnSiZ   fenced  their  march,  and  were  met  by  the  Americans, 
«Jg{^2j^  at  sunrise,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Princeton,!  when  a 
brisk  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  American  militia  at 


*  Oeeewiekt  la  •  amall  TlUag*  on  tbs  soQth  ride  tf  •  creek.  K>i  the  Mune  nuM,  ftnir  mllM  B 
from  Bonl4iitown.  The  ereek  tntefi  the  Belftwue  Jiut  N.  of  Bordentown  Tilla|p».  (See  Map 
p»  d68.) 

t  ThJa  battle  iraa  ftraght  on  the  N.B.  side  cf  Stony  Brook,  one  of  the  head  watani  of  tin 
attten,ahoatamileaadahalf8W.ftoinFi!lBeeton.    (See  Map,  p.  868.) 
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/int  gave  way ;  but  Washington  soon  coming  up  with  his  ITYT* 
select  corps,  the  battle  was  restored.  One  division  of  the 
British,  however,  broke  through  the  Americans ; .  the  oth- 
ers,  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  after  losing  nearly  four 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  retreated  towards 
New  Brunswick.  The  American  loss  was  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  British,  but  among  the  killed  was  the 
highly  esteemed  and  deeply  regretted  General  Mercer. 

6.  'When  the  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  Lord  Com-  hOouneqf 
waliis  the  deserted  camp  of  the  Americans,  he  immedi-  <*'*'**'"* 
ately  abandoned  his  own  camp,  and  marched  with  all 
expedition  towards  New  Brunswick ;  fearing  lest  the  bag. 
gage  and  military  stores  collected  there  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.     *As  he  reached  Princeton  al-  s.  auvat^n 
most  at  the  same  time  with  the  American  rear-guard,  ^iMt£? 
Washington  again  found  himself  in  imminent  danger. 
His  soldiers  had  taken  no  repose  for  the  two  preceding 
days,  and  they  were  likewise  destitute  of  suitable  provis- 
ions and   clothing;  while  the  pursuing  enemy,  besides 
tiie  advantage  of  numbers,  was  supplied  with  all  the  con- 
veniences, and  even  the  luxuries  of  the  camp. 


7.  'Not  being  in  a  situation  to  accomplish  his  designs  »■  ^^^ 
on  New  Brunswick,  Washington  departed  abruptly  from  ^  »!u    ' 
Princetcm,  and  moved  with  rapidity  towards  the  upper  and 
mountainous  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  finally  encamped 

at  Morristown,*  where  he  was  able  to  afibrd  shelter  and 

repose  to  his  suffering  army.     *Comwallis  proceeded  di-  4.  of  cam- 

rectly  to  New  Bnmswick,  where  he  found  the  command-     **'*'''*• 

ing  officer  greatly  alarmed  at  the  movements  of  Washing. 

tcMtt,  and  already  engaged  in  the  removal  of  the  baggage 

and  military  stores. 

8.  •In  a  few  days  Washington  entered  the  field  anew, —  ^OMgMww 
overran  the  whole  northern  pert  of  New  Jersey, — and  ^  pm, 
made  himself  master  of  Newark,  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
finally  of  Woodbridge  ;-|-  so  that  the  British  army,  which 

had  lately  held  all  New  Jersey  in  its  power,  and  had 
caused  even  Philadelphia  to  tremble  for  its  safety,  found 
itself  now  restricted  to  the  two  posts,  New  Brunswick  and 
Amboy  \X  and  compelled  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  acting 
offensively,  and  study  self-defence.  'The  people  of  New  \SfSSSS^ 
Jersey,  who,  during  the  ascendency  of  the  British,  had  ^'^^g^Jgf 
been  treated  with  harshness,  insult,  and  cruelty,  espe-       m- 


•  SSarHttowm  to  •  beautiftil  TlUaffe,  iltiutted  on  an  aninenoe,  Chirtgr-ftf*  n&M  VJB.  fimm 

PrinoetOB,  aa<|«lgbteen  W.  trmm  New«A.    (See  Hap,  p.  868.)        .,     _  ^.        „ .      .j^ 

t  Woodbridge  it  a  vtUaga  near  Statea  Ulaad  Sound,  Ibiuleen  mikB  S.  xrom  NevarK.    (sea 

tJMov  (now  Parfh  Amb<qr)  te  sttnated  at  tiia  hei^  f^B^ian  Bay,  rt  the  «2^»«?f«  «' 
pi^^^^  Bh«r  and  Staton  Island  Sound,  firar  milea  8.  from  Woodbildcs.  It  to  oppoMto  tb« 
paoOiarn  point  of  Stalanlriaiid.    (See  Map,  p.  868.^ 
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AumwMW.  cially  by  the  meroenaiy  Hesaiui  tSDopa,  now  rem  upon 
their  invaders,  and  united  in  the  eommoa  cause  of  expelU 
ing  them  from  the  oountry. 
1.  Thtir        9.  ^In  small  parties  they  scoured  the  oouutty  m  every 
**'*^*'^-    direction,-— outting  ofiT  stragglers  and  suddenly  fledUog  on 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  in  several  skinnishefl 
gained  considerable  advantage.    At  Springfield,*  hetween 
a.  Ju.  7.     rorty  and  fifty  Germans  were  killed,^  wounded,  or  taken, 
ju. ».     by  an  equal  number  of  Jersey  militia ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
January,  General  Dickinson,  with  less  than  five  hundred 
men,  defeated  a  much  larger  foraging  party  of  the  enemy, 
&  Miotun  uear  Somerset  Court  Houscf    'As  no  important  military 
wSSium  enterprise  took  place  on  either  side  during  the  two  or 
^SiilmS^  three  months  following  the  battle  of  Prinoeton,  Wa^ng- 
ton  seized  the  interval  of  repose  for  inoculating  his  whole 
army  with  the  small-pox ;  a  disease  which  had  already 
commenced  its  dreadful  ravages  among  his  troops,  but 
which  was  thus  stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  rendered 
harmless. 
n  Dertgm^      10.  *CongreBs  in  the  mean  time  had  returned  to  Phiku 
congrm.    ^elphia,  where  it  was  busily  occupied  with  measures  for 
enlarging  and  supplying  the  army,  and  for  obtaining  aid 
4.Mr.  Dtan^t  from  foreign  powers.     *So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
^'f^SSt!^  year  1776,  Silas  Deane,  a  member  of  congress  from  Con* 
necticut,  was  sent  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  influeac- 
ing  the  French  government  in  favor  of  America*     Al- 
though France  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the  Anoeri- 
cans,  she  was  not  yet  disposed  to  act  openly ;  yet  Mr. 
Deane  found  means  to  obtain  supplies  from  private  sooroee, 
and  even  from  the  public  arsenals. 
■.i^jYMfe-      11.  *After  the  declaration  of  indcpeudenoe,  Beiiiamin 
-  «**<<     Franklin  was  likewise  sent  to  Paris ;  and  other  agents 


were  sent  to  difierent  European  courts.     The 
guished  talents,  high  reputation,  and  great  personal  popu- 
larity of  Dr.  Franklin,  were  highly  successful  in  increas- 
ing the  general  enthosiasm  which  began  to  be  felt  in  behalf 
t.  comm    of  the  Americans.     *His  eflforts  were  in  the  end  eminently 
fVmM.  md  successful :  and  although  France  delayed,  for  a  while, 
*^kySa^^  the  recognition  of  American  independence,  yet  she  began 
to  act  with  leas  reserve ;  and  by  lending  assistance  in 
various  ways, — ^by  loans,  gifts,  supplies  of  arms,  provisions, 
and  clothing,   she  materially  aided  the  Americans,  and 
showed  a  disposition  not  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  England, 
f.LjjkQMtts,      12.  ^The  tardy  actioii  of  the  French  court  was  out- 
••iimSSv.    stripped,   however,   by   the  general  zeal  of  the  nation. 


•  4»fti^[^icUtoaiiniav0li8»fliCli*mUfltW.ftoaK*w»rk.    (See  Ma^  n.  863.) 
t  Somtntt  Court  Bonu  WM  then  at  the  village  of  Afi2Z«to«e,  ftrar  mllaa  B.  Dram 
Uie  itresent  county  seat,  and  ^ht  milee  W.  from  New  Bnutfwick.    (Sea  lli||^  fk  M) 
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Siuneeow  mhinteen,  the  nuwt  emineDt  of  whom  wm  the  WW, 
young  Man)uk  de  La&yette,  ofiered  to  risk  their  fortunes  -— — * 
and  bear  arms  u&  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  La- 
iayette  actually  fitted  ont  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  arrived  in  America.  lie  at 
firat  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  array  of  Washingtcm^ 
deelininff  all  pay  for  his  services ;  but  congress  soon  after 
bestowed  upon  him  the  appointment  of  major-general. 

Id.  *  Akhottgh  the  main  operations  of  both  armies  wei^  i.  bhmm  «»- 
suspended  until  near  the  last  of  May,  a  few  previous  ffi^fiSS 
evenia  are  woithy  of  notice.     The  Americans  having  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  military  stores  at  Peekskill,  on  the 
Hudson,  in  Manh  (jenerai  Howe  despatched  a  powerful 
armnmstit  up  the  river  to  destroy  them,  when  the  Amen* 
can  troops,  seeing  defence  impossible,  set  fire  to  the  stores, 
and  abandened*  the  place.     The  enemy  landed— om-  ■.nanhm 
pleted  the    destmotion,— and   then    returned    to   New 
YoeJc     'On  the  13th  of  April,  General  Lincoln,  then    ApiOit. 
stationed  at  Boundbiook,*  in  New  Jersey,  was  surprised  «.SMnjriMV 
by  the  sudd^  approach  of  Lord  Comwallis  on  both  sides 
of  the  Raritan.t    With  difficulty  he  made  his  retreat, 
with  the  loBB  of  a  part  of  his  baggage,  and  about  six^ 
men. 

14.  'On  the  3&th  of  April,  2000  of  the  enemy,  under    Aprils. 
the  eonutiand  of  General  Tryon,  lato  royal  governor  of  ^ff*^^ 
New  York,  hmded  in  Connecticut,  between  Fairfield:^  and  <<g;ffgy 
Norwaik.6    On  the  next  day  they  proceeded   against 
Denbury,!  and  destroyed^  the  stores  collected  there, —  b.Ai»iii«. 
burned  the  town,^— and  committed  many  atrocities  on  the 
unarmed  inhabitants.    ^During  their  retreat  they  were  4.zetrtai^ 
assailed*  by  the  militia,  which  had  hastily  assembled  in  ^^S^; 
several  detachments,  commanded   by  Generals  Arnold, 
Silltman  and  Wooster.     Pursued  and  constantly  harassed 
by  tLe  Americans^  the  enemy  succeeded  in  regainirg^  d.  April «. 
their  shipping ;   having  lost,  during  the  expedition,   in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  nearly  three  hundred 
men.     ^The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  much  less ;  but  ^Jjemjefom 
among  the  number  was  the  veteran  Greneral  Wooster, 
then  in  his  sevenlieth  year. 


•  Awiuara«*te«inMrilvl]iagtab(mt»iBil«falaBgth,onUMK.rid0«rilM]tai^^ 
ttflft.  N.W.  fttnn  N«ir  BroBfwIek.    Tbe  noftbsm  part  of  ehe  TlUage  to  eaUed  JfuUUrvofc. 
(8wllai^,».868.) 

t  Rarixan  Klrer,  K.  J.,  te  ibrmad  by  wrenl  bruiehea,  irhloh  unite  in  Somtnet  Omuity ; 
viifiDee,  flowing  «Mt,  tt  tttart  Bailten  Bftj  at  tlie  Kmthem  extremity  of  Steten  Isla&d.    \fim 

t  FaviUld.  8m  p.  2U.  The  troops  landed  at  Oampo  Point,  in  the  wettara  part  of  fBbm 
Mnm  cTrarflald. 

<  Norwalk  vlUa^  Ifl  aitoa^  on  both  fldea  of  l^onralk  Rivet,  at  ieteBtnooa  into  aia  Booiid. 
It  faabont  tnrtj-lhe  mllee  NJi.  ft«m  New  York,  and  ten  milea  S  W.  fhnn  YUifleld. 

i  JMmhmjf  totirtnlgr-«M mite M.  fnm  Nacwalk. 
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MJUOJnm.      15.  'Not  long  afterwards,  a  daring  expadilion  waa 
vEgpeiuum  P^*""*^  ^^  executed  by  a  party  of  Gooneeticttt  militia. 


uajSuTkag  against  a  depdt  of  British  stores  which  had  been  collected 

*'**'■     at  Sag  Harbor,  a  post  at  the  eastern  eztreBoi^  of  Long 

IslaDd,  and  th^  defended  by  a  detachmem  of  in&n^ 

iiajs.     wd  an  armed  sloop.     On  the  mght  of  the  22d  of  May, 

Colonel  Meigs  crossed  the  Sound,  and  arriving  befiwe 

■.  iiaj  «.   day,  surprised*  the  enemy,  destroyed  the  stores,  burned  a 

doasen  vessels,  and  brought  off  ninety  prisoiiem,  without 

I.  oondiuet  tf  having  a  single  man  either  killed  or  wounded.    HToogress 


ordered  an  elegant  sword  to  be  presented  toColoiiel  Meigs 
for  his  good  conduct  on  this  oocasion. 
n  s«iMfiofft      16.  *While  these  events  were  transpiiioff,  Washingtoa 
^tSilStSS  remained  in  his  camp  at  Morristown,  gradually  inoreas- 
{Smt'JTlL  log  in  strength  by  the  arrival  of  new  reoniitB,.and  wait* 
^"*'^'     in^  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  enen^ ;   who 
seemed  to  be  hesitating,  whether  to  march  upon  Philadel- 
phia, in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  die  previous  cam- 
paign, or  to  seize  upon  the  passes  of  the  Hudson,  and  thus 
co-operate  directly  with  a  large  force  under  Qeneral  Bur. 
g03me,  then  assembling  in  Canada,  with  the  design  of  invad- 
ing the  states  from  that  quarter. 
i^Fraem-       ^'^'  ^-^^  ^  precaution  against  both  of  these  movemenfSi 
j^SS^jSu  ^0  northern  forces  having  first  been  concentrated  on  tiie 
y<Mf      Hudson,  and  a  laige  camp  under  General  Arnold  having 
been  formed  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  so  ^at 
the  whole  could  be  readily  assembled  at  eitiier  pcunt,  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  Washington  broke  up  his  wkiter 
kSMflrat   quarters,  and  advanced  to  Middlebrook,^— «  strong  posip 
^wi^ptSr  ^'^^  within  ten  miles  of  the  British  camp,  and  afSming  a 
better  opportunity  for  watching  the  enemy  and  impeding 
ills  movements. 
%.Mto»0men$§      18.  *Greneral  Howe  soon  af^er  passed  over  from  New 
^mSSf   "Vork,  which  had  been  his  head-quarters  during  the  win- 
e.  June  It.    tcr,  and  concentrated*  nearly  his  whole   army  at  New 
Bi\s0swick;  but  after  having  examined  the  strength  of 
tlh»  posts  which Wa^ington  occupied,  he  abandoned  the 
t.  Attmpttto  dsjtfgn  of  assaulting  him  in  his  camp.     *He  next,  with  the 
{ySJ^Si;  design  of  enticing  Washington  from  his  position,  and  bring- 
^ImM    ^  ^'^  *  general  engagement,  advanced<i  with  nearly  his 
wnole  force  to  Somerset  Court  House,  with  the  apparent 
design  of  crossing  the  Delaware.     Failing  in  his  object, 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  tried  another  feint,  and  made  oa 
B.  J«M  19.    rapid  a  retreat,  first*  to  Brunswick  and  afterwards'  to  Am- 
f  J«M  St.    ijQy.^  jm^j[  g yg jj  ggjj^  Qy gy  sc vcral  detachments  to  Staten  Island, 

as  if  with  the  final  intention  of  abandoning  New  Jersey, 
qf     19.  'Washington,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advan- 
tage from  the  retreat,  pushed  forward  strong  detaohmenti 
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tD  httinas  the  Biidsh  rear,  and  likewise  advanced  his    fTTT* 
wliole  foice  to  Quibbletown,*  five  or  six  miles  from  his 
strong  camp  at  Middlebrook.     ^General  Howe,  taking  ad-     t  am. 
vantage  of  the  success  of  his  maneuvre,  suddenly  re-  JSpTiui* 
called  his  troops  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  the  next  "SSS^SSiS^ 
moniing,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  Americans ;  hop-     •'••^• 
ing  to  cut  off  their  retreat  and  bring  on  a  general     j^2i. 
action. 

20.  'Washington,  however,  had  timely  notice  of  this  s-wmmht- 
movement,  and  discerning  his  danger,  wiUi  the  utmost  ce-  ^j^S^nST 
lerity  regained  his  camp  at  Middlebrook.     'The  enemy    j^J^^ii 
only  succeeded  in  engaging  the  brigade  of  Lord  Stir- Mi^M^qf  <a« 
ling ;  which,  after  maintaining  a  severe  action,  retreated 
with  little  loss.    ^Failing  in  this  second  attempt,  the  British  4.  Theirn 
again  withdrew  to  Amboy,  and,  on  the  30th,  passed  finally    jqm  mi 
over  to  Staten  Istand  ;  leaving  Washington  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  New  Jersey. 

121.  *A  few  days  later,  the  American  army  received  i^  o^»2  ^  • 
the  cheering  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Major-general    Frmott 
Preeoott,  the  commander  of  the  British  troops  on  Rhode 
Island.    Believing  himself  perfectly  secure  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  fleet,  and  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  he  had  taken  convenient  quarters  at  some  dis- 
tance icom  camp,  and  with  few  guards  about  his  person. 
On  the  Bight  of  the  10th  of  July,  Colonel  Barton,  with     Jutrit^ 
about  forty  militia,  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  whale- 
boats,  and  having  silently  reached  the  lodgings  of  Pres- 
oott,  seized  him  in  bed,  and  conducted  him  safely  through 
his  own  troops  and  fleet,  back  to  the  mainland.     This  ex- 
ploit gave  the  Americans  an  officer  of  equal  rank  to 
exchange  fbr  Greneral  Lee. 

22.  frhe  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  LflJ^^ffffL 
Howe,  then  l3ring  at  Sandy  Hook,  soon  moved  to  Prince's    '  jim. 
Bay,f   and  tiience  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
^This   movement,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  TAppanm 
Burgoyne,  with  a  powerful  army,  had  already  taken  Ti-  le^E^Sh 
oon«roga,  at  first  induced  Washington  to  believe  that  the      '"^ 
design  of  the  British  general  was  to  proceed  up  the  Hud- 
son,  and  unite  with  Burgo3me.     'Having  taken  ^^^i^  J/g^^ 
18,000  of  the  army  on  begird,  and  leaving  a  large  force,  wogwyy^f 
under  General  Clinton,  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  the    *^'*** 
fle^  at  length  sailed  firom  Sandy  Hook  on  the  2dd  of  July,     xiir  m 
and  being  soon  after  heard  from,  ofl*  the  capes  of  Dela- 
ware,  Washingtcxi  put  his  forces  in  motion  towards  Phila- 
delphia. 

i   ■  I  mini  I  ...  I  IKl    ■         ■  ■  I       I.  ■ 
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tauMJnn-       23.  'The  fleet  having  sailed  up  the  CheMpetlM,  Om 
^^  K     troops  lauded  near  ttie  bead  of  Elk*  River,  in.  HArylaiM^ 
i.airi|«-    OQ  the  25th  of  August,  and  immediately  oonuneDoad  thair. 
iMSr«M    march  towards  the  American  army,  which  had  alraadj- 
*ZiS^    arrived   and  advanced  beyond    WilmiDgton.     'The   bu. 
%^^^n^  perior  force  of  the  eaemy  soon  obliged  Wschington  M 
ovtuB.      withdraw  across  the  BraDdywine,f  where  he  detemunsd 
SapL  II.     to  make  a  stand  tar  the  defence  of  Philadelphia.     *Ob 
BiiltSiMM'i  ^^  moroiog  of  the  11th  of  September,  the  fititifh  forae, 
in  two  columus,  advaooed  against  the  Amerioan  poatiwi. 
The   Hessians   under   General    KnyphauMn    proeeeded 
against  Chad's  Fonl,j:  and  coaunenoed  a  spirited  attaok, 
designing  to  deceive  the  Americans  with  the  belief  that 
the  whole  British  army  was  attempting  the  passage  ef  tlw 
Brandywine  at  that  point. 
Lijviter        24.  'Washington,  deceived  by  false  iateUiseuoereapMU 
"XuSl      ing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  kept  his  fiiroe  oonoeB- 
trated  near  the  passage  of  Chad's  Ford ;  while,  in  the  mnM 
time,  Ihe  main  body  of  the  British  army,  led  by  General^ 
Howp  and  Cornwallis,  orossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  above,  and  descended  against  the  Amerioan  ri^t, 
then  commanded   by  General  Sullivan ;    which,    beii^ 
attacked  before  it  had  prc^rly  formed,  soon  gave  wajr. 
The  da^  terminatad  in  the  euooess  of  all  the  Ittadiag 
plans  of  the  enemy. 
■.  Bsid  II.        25.  'During  the  night,  the  American  amy  rebeatad  to 
^,2^1^'^  Chester,^  and  the  next  day  to  Philadelphia  ;  having  loot, 
iiiuT'riMiiii  •'"^'"g  ^^  action,  in  killed,  wounded,  and prisonais,  man 
^**-       than  a  thousand  men ;  while  the  British  loss  was  not  half 
tPwi***    that  number.    'Count  Pulaski,  a  brave  Polaader,  who  had 
^^  joined  the  Americans,  distinguished  himself  in  this  ae- 
tion ;  as  did  also  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  who  was  woosd* 
ed  while  endeavoring  to  rally  the  fugitives.      CongraM 
r  soon  ailer  promoted  Count  Pulaski  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
^  dier,  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 

26.  'After  a  few  days'  rest,  Washiugtoa  re- 
solved to  risk  another  geoeraJ  aotioa,  be&n 
yielding  Philadelphia  to  the  enemy.  He  there- 
"    )   recroBSed   the    Schuylkill,    and   advanoed 
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■giimt  the  Brilufa  near  GcOtea  ,-*  bat  bood  after  tba  ad.  tWT. 
VABoed  parties  had  met,'  a  nolent  fall  of  run  compelled  te^K*" 
both  armisM  to  dbfer  the  eoKagenient.  'A  -few  days  i  oe<uri 
after,  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  detached  with  1506  '^^SS!^ 
mot,  with  ordeia  to  conceal  his  movemetitB  and  harass 
tka  rear  of  the  eiwniy,  was  himeelf  surprised  at  night,'  k.  Sntftx. 
near  Pac^,t  and  ibree  hundred  of  his  men  were  killed. 

27.  ■On  a  movement  of  the  British  up  the  right  bank  <■  "•"«'. 
of  the  Schuylkill,  Washington,  fearing  for  the  safely  ""K^*' 
of  his  extesaive  magazines  and  military  stores  deposited     ""^^ 
at  RwMJingJ  abantbned  Philadelphia,  and  took  poet  at 
Pctt^rore.^    Congress  had  previously  adjourned  to  Lsi^ 
OMter.     On  the  23d,  the  British  army  crossed  the  Schuyl-     smtK. 
kill ;  aad  oB  tlM  a6th  entered  Philadelphia  without  oppo-    stpt.  ■. 
sition.     The  main  body  of  the  army  encamped  at  Ger- 
maBtown,j|  aix  miles  di«ant. 

38.  'WasbiDstnt  now  passed  down  the  Scbnjlkill  to  tam^ 
Skq^Mckl  Creek,  and  soon  after,  learning  that  the  British     "SST 
fixoe  bad  been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  several 
regimentoiin- the  reduction  of  s«aefens<m  the  Delaware, 

he  attacked  the  remainder  at  Germantown,  on  the  4th  of      oa.  i 
Oolofaar ;  but  after  a  severe  action,  the  Americans  were 
rspujsed,   with  th«  loss  of  sbout   1300   men   in   killed, 
wouwled  and  prisonen ;  while  that  of  the  enemy   was 
only   about  half  that  number.      'Soon  after  this  event,    t.  omim 
General  Howe  broke  up  his  enoampment  at  Germantown,  rinrS'iriM 
sad  moved*  his  whole  foroe  to  Philadelphia.  >  oc±it. 

39.  'No  movement  of  importance  was  made  by  either  •-  imrmM 
amy   luuil  the  23d  of  the  atoaxh  ;  previous  to   which  '"mtm. 
timo,  important  events  had  trans|Hred  in  the  north,  rssult- 

iog  in  the  total  defem  snd  capture  of  a  powerful  British 
army  under  Geoerel  Buigoyne.  A  connected  account  of 
these  transtcticaB  requires  that  we  should  now  go  back  a 
law  months  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  in  the  north. 

80.  'Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  General  Bui^oyne,  t-om-Btir- 
wbo  bad  served  under  Governor  Carieton  in  the  previous      '"*'" 
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tJuvnm.  ounpsigB,  uriTod*  at  Qoeboo ;  hsving  rmeiYefl  th«  oook 
'  ,  t^~  OMiid  of  a  powerful  ibroe,  which  was  dMigned  to  invada 
the  states  by  the  way  of  Lake  Chunplain  and  the  Had- 
aoa. 
Jmi*.  31.  Od  the  16th  of  June,  Bui^oyne,  at  the  head  of  hit 

""'"^    army,  which  consisted  of  more  Aan  aoren  thousand  Brit- 
ish and  Gennan  trows,  and  several  thousand  Canadians 
and  Indians,  leil  St.  John's  (or  Crown  Point,  where  he  es. 
k  Arrind    tablishedi*  magazines ;  and  then  proceeded  to  invest*  Ti- 
t.'iXt.     oonderc^.*     'At  the  aame  time  a  detachment  of  about 
L  sirttuua  two  thousand  men,  mostly  Canadians  and  Indians,  pro- 
*SmS^'  oeeded  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  against  Fort  Schuyler,'  on 
i.s.e.*M.  the  Mdtawk;  hoping  to  make  an  easy  ctuiquest  of  that 
poet,  and  aAerwaids  to  rejoin  the  maiii  army  on  the  Hud- 
son. 
*  owM        32.  *0n  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Oeneral  St.  Clair^ 
who  commanded  at  Tioonderoga  with  a  force  of  but  little 
more  than  3000  men,  unable  to  defend  all  the  ontworiu, 
u  withdrew  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort.     The 
British  troops,  now  extending  their  lines  in  firont  of  the 
peninsula,  invested  the  place  on  the  northwest ;    while 
their  Gennan  allies  took  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  in  the  rear  of  Mount  Independence,  which  had  like- 
wise been  fortified,  and  was  then  occupied  by  die  Amer- 
f  icans.     *at  Ciair  had  at  first  oontemplated  the  erection  of 
•  fortifications  on  Mount  Defiance,  which  ocnunands  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  but  finding  his  numbers  insufficient  to  garriaoo 
any  new  works,  the  design  was  abandoned. 
amrtUstty      83>  'The  English  generals,  perceiving  the  advantage 
u>  *«■*.  [hat  would  be  gained  i  f  their  artillery  could  be  planted  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance,  immediately  undeHook  thtt 
*.  iDb  I.     arduous  work  ;  uid  on  the  fifth*  of  the  month  the  road  waa 
oompleted,  the  artillery  mounted,  and  ready  to  open  its 
•.iHM*-    fire  on  the  following  moniing.     *St.  Clair,  seeing  no  pos- 
•^S^JIf*  sibility  of  a  longer  resistance,  immediately  took  me  reao- 
lati<w  to  evacuate  the  works,  while  yet  it  remained  in  hia 
t.Mrt.*.    power  to  do  so.     Accordingly,  on  the  night'  of  the  fifth 
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t£Julj,  tlie  fifes  wero  sufienMl  to  bam  oat,  Ae  tents  were    ITnm 
struck,  and  amid  profound  silence  the  troops  commenced 
their  retreat;  but)  unfortunately,  the  accidental  burning 
of  a  building  on  Mount  Independenee,  revealed  their  situ- 
ation  to  the  enemy. 

84.  *0n  the  following  day,  the  baggage,  stores,  and  pro*    l  ntomt 
yiaions,  which  had  been  embarked  on  South  River,  or  ^^^TSSS- 
Wood  Creek,*  were  overtaken  and  destroyed  at  Skeenes-     ,f^L^ 
borough.*^     The  rear  division  of  the  main  body,  which  ^NStep.' 
had  retreated  by  way  of  Mount  Independence,  was  over-  *^  j'stS!^ 
taken  at  Hubbardton,*  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  after     Jafar  r. 
an  obstinate  action,  was  routed  with  considerable  loss. 
At  length  the  remnants  of  the  several  divisions  arrived^  at    e.  j«If  it- 
Fort  £dward,  on  the  Hudson,  the  Head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler;  having  lost^in  the  late  reverses,  nearly 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
warlike  stores  and  provisions. 

35.  'Unable  to  retain  Fort  Bdward  with  his  small  9.cemm<f 
force,  which  then  numbered  but  little  more  than  four    Bdm^isr 
thousand  men,  General  Schuyler  soon  after  evacuated 
that  post  and  gradually  fell  back  along  the  river  until  he 
had  retired  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 
'Here,  by  the  arrival  of  the  New  England  militia  under  i.  R$mfftirt^ 
General  Lincoln,  and  several  detachments  from  the  regu-  ^VSy^SSS^ 
lar  army,  his  number  was  increased,  by  the  middle  of 
August,  to  thirteen  thouscmd  men.     ^The  celebrated  Po-  «. 
lish  hero,  Kosciusko,  was  in  the  army  as  chief  engineer. 

86.  •General  Schuyler,  in  his  retreat,  had  so  obstructed  j^^^ 
the  roads,  by  destroying  the  bridges,  and  felling  immense 
trees  in  the  way,  that  Burgoyne  did  not  reach  Fort  Ed- 
ward until  the  30th  of  July.     'Here  finding  his  army     July  boi 
greatly  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  and  it  being  dif-  %^|^{Jf^ 
ficult  to  transport  them  from  Ticonderoga,  through  the      «^y- 
wilderness,  he  despatched**  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  offi-    a.  A«f .  i. 
cer  of  distinction,  with  500  men,  to  seize  a  quantity  of 
•tores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  at  Benning- 
ion.i" 

37.  *This  party,  being  met*  near  Bennington  by  Colo-  r  iMMqf 
ne\  Stark,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  was    Saw  SSL 
entirely  defeated ;  and  a  reenforcement  which  arrived  the    **•'**• 
same  day,  after  the  discomfiture,  was  likewise  defeated 
iiy  Colonel  Warner,  who  fortunately  arrived  with  a  conti- 
nental regiment  at  the  same  time.    The  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  the  two  engagements  was  about  seven  hundred  men, — 
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» than  t)x»  hundred. 

I.  Met  4^       86.  'The   baoie  of  Bemuugtan,  aa   iortunate  to    the 

nJifiiiirtm   Amenoans,  cauaed  a  dslay  of  the  emtny  at  Fort  Edward 

nearly  a  month  ;  during  which  time  nawa  amTed  of  tte- 

*-  ^^f^  defeat  of  the  ezpediticn  againtt  Port  Schuyler.*     "Thia 

aS^^  fbitrees,  under  the  oommaiu)  of  CtAaoAQtxianan,  bsing 

ka"  1.    i^'^B"'^'  hy  the  enemy,  Qaneral  HMrkimer  ooUeot«d  the 

noilitia  in  ita  vioinily,  and  marcbedto  its  relief;  but  bliing 

I.  aj«.  «.    intoon  ambuacade  he  was  defeated,^  and  nurtall^  woaHdad. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  auocaasful  sortie  mm  the  foH 

p^ietrated  the  camp  of  the  beaiegera,  lolled  many,  and 

oorried  <^  a  large  quantity  of  bagmge.     Soon  after,  on 

the  newa  of  the  approach  of  Araud  to  the  relief  of  tbe 

fM^  the  savage  allies  of  the  Britiah  fled,  and  St.  Leger  waa 

s.  tim-  M.    forcvd  to  abftodtai'  the  siege. 

■■NmtMw      39.  'About  the  middle  of  September  BorgDyna  crossed* 

""iwrmt.      the  Hudson  with  bis  whole  army,  and  took  a  poaitiaa  cm 

■^5^^"^  the  heightHand  plains  of  Saratoffa.t    'General  Gates,  who 

iMiimr      had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  nortb- 

*™'*'      em  American  army,  had  moved  forward  from  the  moutk 

of  the  Mohawk,  and  was  then  encamped  near  Stil)waier.:|: 

Buigoyne  continued  to  advance,  until,  cm  the  18tfa,  be 

\f»Sa^  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  Amorioaa  camp.    *Oi 

bhk.  u.     the  Idth  of  September  some  akirmishiog  oommeooed  be- 
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KfKm  or  iTTT.  nt 

J  puties  of  the  tiro  anniM,  wtuoh  Bona  iTTf  i 
brought  on  a  general  bottle,  that  cootiniied  three  boura 
without  any  iDt»nnia«0D.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
teat.  The  Americans  withdrew  to  their  oon^,  while  the 
enemy  pawed  the  night  under  arms  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Bo4h  parties  olaimed  tbe  victory,  but  the  Ion  of  tiie  enemy 
was  the  greatest. 

40.  'Burgoyne  now  intrenobed  himself  for  the  purpose  l  suuhm 
of  awaiting  tbe  expected  co-operation  of  General  Clinton,  jt^'^nw 
frua  New  York.     His  Canadian  and  Indian  forces  began 

to  desert  liinii  and,  cut  off  in  a  great  measure  ftom  the 
roeans  of  obtaining  supplies  of  provisions,  he  was  aeon 
obliged  to  eiutail  his  soldiers'  rati«>s.     *On  the  7th  of     o.t.  t. 
October,  an  adyance  of  tbe  en«ny  towards  die  American  ^utm/ 
left  wing,  again  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  was     <)''<*^' 
fought  oa  nearly  the  some  ground  as  the  former,  and  with 
tbe  moot  desperate  bravery  on  both  aides;  but  at  length 
the  British  gave  way,  with  the  toes  of  some  of  their  beet 
officers,  a  coneiderable   quantity  of  baggage,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  men,  wiiile  tbe  loss  of  the  Amerioaas 
did  not  exceed  eighty. 

41.  ^On  the  night'  after  the  battle  the  enemy  fell  back  *-  om.T.t. 
to  a  stronger  position,  and  the  Americans  instantly  occu-  ^^'^m* 
pied  their  abandoned  camp.  'Soon  after,  BBi^oyne  re-  '"'""''"■ 
timd^  to  Saratc^a,  and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  Fort  Ed-  M—amia 
ward ;  but  finding  himself  surrounded,  his  provisions  re-  ^^^ti» 
duced  to  a  three  days'  supply,  and  despairing  of  relief  r^"fT 
from  (reneral  Clinton,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
neoessity  of  proposing  terms  of  capitulation  ;  and,  on  the 

ITth  (rf  October,  he  surrendered  his  army  prisoners  of      Ool  it. 
war.  Momtn 

43.  *ThB  Americans  thereby  acquired  a  fine  train  of  i'"!^in 
brasB  artillery,  nearly  five  thousand  muskets,  and  an  im-  ^i^Sery. 
meosequantity  of  other  ordinary- implements  of  war.  The  (.tmmti 
news  of  this  brilliant  victory  caused  the  greatest  exulta-  t^tonn. 
tioB  throughout  the  country,  and  doubts  were 
DO  longer  entertained  of  the  filial  independence 
of  the  American  colonies. 

43.  The  army  of  Gates  was  immediately  put 
in  motion  to  stop  the  devastations  of  General 
Clinton,  who  had  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  with 
a  ferce  of  3000  men,  with  the  hope  of  making  n 
diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyoe.  'Ports  Clinton* 
and  Montgomery,  after  a  severe  assault,  fell  into 
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txXLXML  hu  hands,' — and  the  village  of  Kingston^ 

I  udewhiui  iMirn^ii' — ^^^  <™  hearing  the  news  of  Buiyiyne's  sur- 

«J*U^'    render,  Clinton  inunediatelj  withdrew  to  New  York,     'Al 

a,  oa  •     the  awoe  time,  TioondOTOga  and  all  the  forts  on  the  north- 

"^  o<*  *"    ®™  frontier  were  abandomd  by  the  British,  and  ocoupiod 

l't/uhvih-  by  th«  Amerioana.     'In  the  latter  part  of  Ootobei,  4000 

antTntu.    of  ^,g  viotorioua  troops  of  the  north  proceeded  to  join  tha 

Vm^iw  army  of  Washingtcm  ;  and  we  now  return'  to  the  boom 

^^^Tni.  °^  events  in  the  Ticinity  of  Philadelphia, 

I.  Tvucon-       44.  'A  short  distanoe  below  Philadelphia,  the  Atneri* 

"BSauiir™  cans  had  fortified  Forts  Mifflin*  and  Meroer.-f  on  oppoots 

sides  of  the  Delaware,  by  which  they  retained  the  ooea~ 

mand  of  the  river,  and  thus  prevented  any  ocHnmuaioadoa 

between  the  British  army  and  th«ir  fleet,  thMi  moored  at 

the  head  of  Delaware  Bay. 

1.  mfina        45.  'Both  these  forts  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  on 

SiJ^frSi  the  23d  of  Ootobar.     The  attack  on  Fort  Mercer,  then 

"w^ilT'  ^rrisoned  by  less  than  500  men,  was  made  by  neariy 

2OO0  Hewisn  grenadiers,  who,  after  fonomg  an  extensiTe 

outwork,  were  finally  compelled  to  retire  with  &  loss  of 

nearly  400  of  their  number.     The  Hessian  general,  Count 

Dcoop,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  fell  ioto  the  hands  of 

the  Amerioans.     The  attacic  on  Fort  Mifilin  was  at  fint 

alike  unsuccessful ;  but  ailer  a  series  of  attacks,  the  fart 

a.  Xvt.  w.    was  at  length  abandoned,* — the  garrison  retiring  to  Fort 

t  itoT.  It.    Mercer.    In  a  few  days  Fort  Mercer  was  abandoned,'  and 

the  navigation  .of  the  Delaware  was  thus  opened  to  tha 

enemy's  shipping. 

aaiSSluttr     ^^-  *3oon  aft^  these  events,  Washingtis)  advanced  to 

gf,^     White  Marsh,:^  where  numerous  unsuooessful  attempts^ 

rFnnUH  wece  made  by  Howe  to  draw  him  into  an  engagement ; 

(3^*^  after  which,  the  British  general  retired'  to  wintor  quar- 

h.  D«.  a.    ters  in  Philadelphia.     'Washington  enoamped'  at  Valley 

t  DtnriHM  P'^'K^'^  where  bis  troops  passed  a  rigorous  winter,  sufihr- 

«^'*j^^|"»*  ing  e«reme  distress,  from  the  want  of  suitable  supplies  of 

T.  BaMiw-    food  and  clothing.     'Many  officers,  unable  to  obtain  their 

'mh.TT  P*yt  wd  disheartened  with  the  service,  resigned  their 
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t  Fori  Mate.  DOW  In  rulu,  na  a  lltda  absra,  al  Kad  Bank, 

urn  Fort  UUnJD.    It  mi  thnn,  aad  ti  Boir,  nuhntnded  bj  a 

oamy  pine  fOreit.    (3«  Unp.) 
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t   MUM      .'   •     : 


;  and  murarars  arose  in  various  quarters,  not    1T77» 

only  In  the  aimj,  but  even  among  powerful  and  popular 

leaders  in  congresa. 

47.  'The  brilliant  victory  at  Saratoga  was  contrasted  ^SS&l' 
with  the  reverses  of  Washington  in  New  York,  New  Jer-  ^'JJJJ*" 
sey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  a  plot  was  originated  for 
placing  General  Gates  at  the  head  of  the  armies.     Wash- 
ington,  however,  never  relaxed  his  exertions  in  the  cause 

of  his  country  ;  and  the  originators  of  the  plot  at  length 
received  the  merited  indignation  of  the  army  and  the 
people. 

48.  'Afler  the  colonies  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  s.  n«mmm» 
to  the  British  crown,  and  had  established  separate  govern-  ^ySiS^ 
meats  in  the  states,  there  arose  the  farther  necessity  ^""SS^ 
^r  some  common  bond  of  union,  which  would  better  en- 

able  them  to  act  in  concert,  as  one  nati(»i.  'In  the  sum- 1.  ftywiifca 
mer  of  1775,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  proposed  to  the  ^^^!m 
American  congress  articles  of  confederation  and  union 
among  the  colonies;  but  the  majority  in  congress  not 
being  then  prepared  iox  so  decisive  a  step,  the  subject  was 
for  the  time  dropped,  but  was  resumed  again  shortly  be-' 
fore  the  declaration  of  independence,  in  the  following 
year. 

49.  On  the  11th  of  June,*  congress  appointed  a  com-  i.Jettantf 


mittee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation.     A  plan  was   i^Sva 
reported  by  the  committee  in  July  following,  and,  after  ^fiSinuSn! 
various  changes,  was  finally  adopted  by  congress  on  the     ••  *"•• 
15th  of  November,  1777.     •Various  causes,  the  principal  ^.JJJ^ 
of  which  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the    "P^^^ 
disposition  of  the  vacant  western  lands,  prevented  the  im-  SmSmsmw. 
mediate  ratification  of  these  articles  by  eill  the  states;  but 
at  length  those  states  which  claimed  the  western  lands 
having  ceded  them  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  whole,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified  by 
Maryland,  the  last  remaining  state,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1781 ;  at  which  time  they  became  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

50.  *The  confederation,  however,  amounted  to  little  •.  amaeter 
more  than  a  mere  league  of  friendship  between  the  states ;     aSSSL 
for  although  it  invested  congress  with  many  of  the  powers 
of  sovereignty,  it  was  defective  as  a  permanent  govern- 
ment, owing  to  the  want  of  all  means  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees.    'While  the  states  were  bound  together  by  a  sense  t.  whatiedm 
of  common  danger,  the  evils  of  the  plan  were  little  noticed  ;  ^tUvy^m! 
oat  afler  the  close  of  the  war  they  became  so  prominent 
M  to  make  a  revision  of  the  system  necessary.^  k  sm  p.  k\%. 


MtALTBIS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

ftggL^  EVENTS    OP    1778. 

1.  EMffetm       1.  ^Prbyious  to  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  the  BritBh 
SrStifOSL  ministry   had  looked  forward,  with  confidenoe,  to  the 
JtSJ'oS^^  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  hy  the  oooquest  of  the  re* 
^^''IfJuiS^  b(9llious  colonies.    The  nuoority  in  parliament  endeavored, 
in  vain,  to  stay  the  course  of  violent  measures,  and  the 
warlike  policy  of  the  ministers  was  sustained  hy  powerful 
aggefyr-  majorities  in  both  houses.     *But  the  unexpected  news  of 
mS^&n^  the  surrender  of  the  entire  northern  British  army,  pro- 
uurgopme.   J^^^  ^  great  ohaoge  in  the  a^>ect  of  affairs,  and  plunged 
the  nation  into  a  dejection  as  profound  ps  their  hopes 
had  been  sanguine,  and  the  promises  of  ministers  magidfi- 
cent. 
s.  concuia-       '4*  *Ii0rd  North,  compelled  by  the  force  of  public  ophiioil, 
iSfdNartL  HOW  camo  iorward*  with  two  conciliatory  Inlls,  by  which 
a.  Fab.      England  virtually  conceded  all  that  had  been  theoanee  of 
controversy  between  the  two  countries,  and  oflfered  more 
than  the  colonies  had  asked  or  desired  previous  to  the  dec- 
laration of  independence.     These  bills  passed  rttpidly 
0.  uarak  11.  through  parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
4.  provoMto       3.  ^Commissioners  were  then  sent  to  America,  wi&  pio- 
SSHtStiSm  posals  for  an   amicable  adjustment  of  differences ;   but 
"•**'*•      these  were  promptly  rejected  by  the  congress,  which  re- 
fused to  treat  with  Great  Britain  until  she  should  either 
withdraw  her  fleets  and  armies,  or,  in  positive  and  express 
«.  vnwortfw  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  states.     *Oiie 
^ammS-  of  the  commissioners  then  attempted  to  gain  the  same  ends 
'*"^''     by  private  intrigue  and  bribery,— which  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  congress,  that  body  declared  it  incompatible 
with  their  honor  to  hold  any  corregpondence  or  infieroourse 
with  him. 
f.  TreatM        4.  'SooH  after  the  rejection  of  the  British  terms  of  ac- 
»uh  Frane$.  commodation,  congress  received  the  news  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence  by  the  court  of 
Prance,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  aJlianoe  and  com- 
peb.  c.      morce  between  the  two  countries.     'The  treaty  was  signed 
\nJlimd  the  sixth  of  February,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  DeaaCy 
"^a       and  Arthur  Lee,  on  the  part  of  America,  and  was  ratified 

by  congress  on  the  fourth  of  May  following. 

tUM^S^       5.  •in  the  second  part  of  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 

tnmtw.      that  should  war  occur  between  France  and  England,  th*^ 

two  parties  should  assist  each  other  with  council  and  with 

arms,  and  that  neither  should  conclude  truce  or  peace 
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Great  Britain  without  the  ooDfient  of  the  other.     This    IW8» 
treaty  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  ,.Biwi*i« 
by  France  against  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  two  European  ^J^j^T 
powers  made  the  most  active  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing  contest. 

6.  *A  French  fleets  under  command  of  Count  D'Estaing,  sntviAo*- 
was  despatched*  to  America,  with  the  design  of  blockading  ^pSueT 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  while  Washington  should  >•  ^^^  >•• 
hold  the  land  foross  in  check  in  New  Jersey.     *But  Ad-  s  ^^ff^ 
miral  Howe  had  already  anticipated  the  scheme,  and  be-  nSfSaow 
ibre  the  arival  of  D'Estaing,  had  sailed  for  New  York,    "c&SS: 
where  all  the  British  forces  had  been  ordered  to  concen^ 

trate.      General  Clinton,   who  had  succeeded   General 
Howe  in  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  evacuated  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  18th  of  June,  and  with  about  eleven  thou-     Joae  u. 
sand  men,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage  and  pro- 
visions, commenced  his  retreat  towards  New  York. 

7.  *  Washington,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  Clin-  4.Qrw«*> 
ton,  followed  cautiously  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,     *^'^ 
while  detachments  were  sent  forward  to  co-operate  with 

the  Jersey  militia  in  harassing  the  enemy,  and  retarding 
their  march.    The  commander-in-chief  was  anxious  to  try    s.  oenami 
a  general  engagement,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled  in  a  ^fnXn!S£^ 
council  of  officers.     •Nevertheless,  when  the  British  had     ••  Of^^ 
arrived  at  Monmouth,*   Washington,  unwilling  to  per- 
mit  them  to  reach  the  secure  heights  of  Middletownf  with- 
out a  battle,  ordered  Greneral  Lee,  who  had  been  previous- 
ly exchanged,  to  attack  their  rear. 

8.  *0n  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  light-horse  of  La*  ^t^^SnSL 
foyette  advanced  against  the  enemy,  but,  being  briskly  yommSf 
chaiged  by  Comwallis  and  Clinton,  was  forced  to  fall 

back.  Lee,  surprised  by  the  sudden  charge  of  the  enemy, 
ordered  a  retreat  across  a  morass  in  his  rear,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  more  favorable  position  ;  but  part  of 
his  troops,  mistoking  the  order,  continued  to  retreat,  and 
Lee  was  compelled  to  follow,  briskly  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
At  this  moment,  Washington,  coming  up,  and  both  sur- 
prised  and  vexed  at  observing  the  retreat,  or  rather  flight 
of  the  troops,  addressed  Lee  with  some  warmth,  and  or- 
dered him  to  rally  hie  troops  and  oppose  the  enemy. 

,  ...  -  — ^» , 

•  Mmmumth,  bow  tbe  Tillage  of  FntkoUL,  in  Hon-  kattu  or  jcomooTH. 

month  Coontj.  Is  about  eighteen  milee  8.B.  fttnn 
Ifeiw  Bnnawkk.  Tb»  principal  part  of  tbe  battle 
was  fraght  aboot  a  mik  and  a  half  N.W.  ftom  the 
village,  on  the  road  to  XngllBhtoim.  (See  Hap ;  alM 
Mw, ».  S88.) 

t  mddUtoven  is  a  mall  Tillage  twelTe  mUee  N.E. 
from  Honmoafh,  on  the  rood  to  Saadr  Hook.  The 
HM'i  mentkmed  an  the  N^oisimk  MilU,  bor- 
deH&^  Sandy  Hook  Bay  on  the  aonth.    (See  Hap, 
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AMMhYBia.      9.  'Stung  by  the  reproaehes  of  hifl  general,  Lee  madA 
i.pnmrm  extreme  exertions  to  rally,  and,  having  di^Kwed  his  troops 


SiiontmL  ^^  "^^  advantageous  gnmnd,  opposed  a  powerful  check 
to  the  enemy,  until  at  length,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back,  which  he  did,  however,  without 
any  confusion.  The  main  body  soon  coming  up  in  sepa- 
rate detachments,  the  battle  became  genenil,  and  was 
t.  JBMntt^  continued  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  'Wash- 
^^uSISl^  ington  kept  his  troops  under  arms  during  the  night,  de- 
signing to  renew  the  battle  on  the  coming  morning ;  but 
Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  silently  drew  off  his  troops,  and 
proceeded  rapidly  on  his  route  towards  New  York. 

10.  *The  British  left  upon  the  field  of  battle  about  three 
hundred  killed ;    while  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
less  than  seventy.     On  both  sides  many  died  of  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  weather,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
«.  Qmduet^f  ^Greneral  Lee,  who  had  been  deeply  irritated  by  the  repri- 
mand of  Washington  on  the  day  of  battle,  addressed  to 
him  two  haughty  and  offensive  letters,  demanding  repa  • 
f  Hk  vrmt^  ration.     *The  result  was  the  arrest  of  Lee,  and  his  trial, 
'tm*  #<    \pf  %  court  martial,  on  the  chaiges  of  disobedience  of  or- 
ders, misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to  the 
commander-in-chief.     He  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sus- 
pended from  his  command  one  year.     He  never  rejoined 
the  army,  but  died  in  seolusioaat  Philadelphia,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war. 
•.SMflM-        11.  'Afler  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  British  pn>- 
VSSt^S^  ceeded  without  farther  molestation  to  Sandy  Hook,  whence 
fwo  ormte.  ^^y  ^gj.^  taken  on  board  the  British  fleet,  and  transport- 
«.  jdF  ••     ed*  to  New  York.    Washington  proceeded  to  White  Plains, 
where  he  remained  until  late  in  autunm,  when  he  retired 
kN.p.aM.  to  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,^  in  New  Jersey.     'On 
iiSSirit  ^o  11th  of  July  the  fleet  of  Count  D'Bstaing  appeared 
^^'^'      off  Sandy  Hook,  but  being  unable  to  pass  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  New  York  Bay,  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
design  of  attacking  the  British  fleet,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  Washington,  sailed  for  Newport,   in   Rhode  Island. 
•  Tht  BHt-  'Soon  after  the  departure  of  D'Bstaing,  several  vessels 
'**'^*^"    arrived  at  New  York,  and  joined  the  British  fleet;  when 
Admiral  Howe,  although  his  squadron  was  still  inferior  to 
that  of  the  French,  hastened  to  Rhode  Island  for  the  relief 
of  General  Pigot. 
»  MnmutUB      12.  *In  the  mean  time  General  Sullivan,  with  a  detach 
^wiwi.    ment  from  Washington's  army,  and  with  reenforoements 
^SSSSmif  ^^^  ^^^  England,  had  arrived  at  Providence,  with  the 
design  of  co-operating  with  the  French  fleet  in  an  attack 
on  the  British  force  stationed  at  Newport.     Sullivan  was 
subsequently  joined  by  Generals  Greene  a^id  Lafa3retto, 
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and  the  army  took  post  at  Tiverton,*  whence,  on  the  9th    17  TS* 

of  August,  it  crossed  the  eastern  passage  of  the  hay,  and  ^  „  ^  ^^ 
landea  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Island.**  "iJ SSf' 

13.  'A  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  sea  had  been  u  n.  p.  m, 
planned  against  the  British ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  *^*yy 
tenth,  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  appeared  lq  sight,  and  D'Bs-      *uaek. 
taing  immediately  sailed  out  to  give  him  battle.     'While  ,  ^S^^i^ 
each  commander  was  striving  to  get  the  advantage  of  po-  ffSSSS. 
sition,  and  at  the  very  moment  wben  they  were  about  to 
engage,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  parted^  the  combat-   «•  ai*.  u. 
ants,  and  greatly  damaged  the  fleets. 

14.  •On  the  20lh,  D'Estaing  returned  to  Newport,  but     ^««"- 
soon  sailed'  to  Boston  to  repair  damages,  contrary  to  the  mken^wtUB 
strong  remonstrances  of  the  Americans.      The  Briti^   d/JStn. 
fleet  returned  to  New  York.     ^General  Sullivan,  in  the  4.  tju  flrmy 
mean  time^  had  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Newport,  but  ^SumSSi 
seeing  the  allied  fleet  retire,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw      '"^ 
his  army.     The  English  pursued,  and  attacked*  him  in  •*  Aug.  n 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  but  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.     On  the  night  of  the  80th  Sullivan  re-     am-  SB- 
gained  the  mainland,  narrowly  escaping  being  intercepted 

by  Greneral  Clinton,  who  arrived  the  next'  day,  with  a   t  A«f.  n 
force  of  fi)ur  thousand  men  and  a  light  squadron,  for  the 
relief  of  Newport. 

15.  "Finding  Newport  secure,  General  Clinton  return-  >f^P^^ 
ed  to  New  York,  and  soon  after  detached  Greneral  Grey    ar^mtd 
on  an  expedition  against  the  southern  shores  of  Massachu-    ^^gSJST 
setts,  and  the  adjoining  islands.     Arriving*  in  Buzzard's  «.  swt  • 
Bay,*  a  place  of  resort  for  American  privateers,  he  burn- 
ed  about  seventy  sail  of  shipping,---destroyed  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  New  Bedfordf  and  Fair  Haven, 

and  made  a  descent^  upon  Martha's  Vineyard.    A  similar    k.  8«pt  r. 
expedition,!  under  the  command  of  Captain  Fei^uson,  was     i  suM 
soon   after  undertaken  against   Little    E^g  iMrhor,X  in    ^^^''- 
New  Jersey,  by  which  a  considerable  amount  of  stores 
fell  into  the  hands)  of  the  enemy.  j.  ootf. 

16.  *In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  a  force  of  about  •  Attadtm 
1600  lories  and  Indians,  under  tlie  command  of  Col.  John    ''Vw"*v. 
Butler  and  the  Indian  chieftain  Brandt,  appeared  near  the 
flourishing  settlements  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,^  situated 

*  JBuzxarira  Bay  lies  on  the  S.  cout  of  ^Ianachasett«,  E.  from  Rhodt  IilUid*  Tbt  dlitmot 
from  tha  head  of  tblt  bay  «croM  tbe  p«nlnsulA  of  Cape  Cod  U  only  flre  mllM. 

t  New  Bedford  is  a  laige  Tillage  oo  the  west  aide  of  an  ann  of  the  lea  that  M4f  up  firom 
Bazzard'a  Bay.  A.  bzldge  near  the  eentra  of  the  Tillage  connects  it  with  Fw  JAnftn  on  the  B> 
side  of  the  stream. 

t  IMtle  Egg  Harbor  Bay,  Rlyer,  and  Town,  lie  at  the  aoutheaatem  eztraml^  of  Bttrllngton 
Co.,  abdat  sizty-fiTe  miles  south  from  Sandy  Hook.  The  Briciah  troops  passed  about  flftsea 
miles  ap  the  xiTer. 

f  The  name  Wyomiitg  was  applied  to  a  heautifol  TaUey  on  both  sides  of  the  Sosqa^anat 
In  tte  pTMent  <y7>unty  of  Ltizeme,  PennsylTania.  The  small  TiUafls  of  Wyoming  io  ot  ttio  W 
Ma  of  the  Sa«|oehanna,  nearly  opposite  WUkesbaxze. 
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uiALTBis.  oa  the  banks  or  the  Susquehanna.     About  400  of  the  set 

"YTS^T"  tiera,  who  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  were  dereated» 

with  the  loss  of  nearly  their  whole  number.     Tlie  fort  at 

Wyoming  was  then  besieged,  but  the  garrison,  being  drawn 

out  to*hold  a  parley  with  the  besiegers,  waa  attacked,  and 

k.  joirt-     nearly  the  whole  number  was  slain^       _ 

I.  i^w        17.  'The  remnant  in  the  fort,  ^^^=^- 

iSn^tew.  truoe  to  know  what  terms  must  '-v5^"v5f^i*6^« 

in  reply,  "The  hatchet."     When |Ty^^c5^*^g^ 

at  last,  their  women  and  childreV^***^'  ^^^-^^^  - 

houses  and  barracks,  and  conanm*  ' 

flagration.     The  last  fort  offered  m 

the  same  fete.     AH  the  settleme^ 

and  desolated  by  fire  and  s 

ed  and  remorseless  barbarity.    '^^^^^^^^■^'^* 
with,  and  even  to  surpass  the  aavi  J^^--  ■*-5i^»^^S 
horror.  ■  ^If.    .-C^^i^S 

retaliatory  expedition 

ber,  against  the  Indians  on  the  u; 

quehanna  ;  and  one  early  in  th 

Clark,  against  the  settlements  e^ 

im&ne  ans  west  of  the  AUeghanics. 

""        with  dismay,  hastened  to  swear 

States ;  and  the  retreats  of  the 

bash*  were  penetrated,  and  the 

'om"       ^*'  *^"  November,   a  repetit 

vaiuf.      Wyoming  was  attempted  by  a 

r  «■*.!<,»  and  Indians,  who  made  an  attac 

leyt  settlement  in  New  York. 

were  killed,  and  others  were  carried  into  captivity ;  but 

the  fort,  containing  about  two  hundred  soldiers,  was  not 

I.  RflMtiaAr  taken.      'These   excursions  were  the  only  events,  requir- 

*^^nK?    <ng  notice,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  and  Dorthem 

(^^J5j     sections  of  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 

1779.     The  scene  of  events   was   now  changed  to  the 

south,  which  henceforth  became  the  principal  theatre  on 

which  the  British  conducted  offensive  operations. 

ySTiEJK     ^^'  '^"'■'y  '"  November  the  Counl  D'Estaing  sailed' 

jittu.      for  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Brit- 

i  Mot,  ».    jgi,  dependencies  in  that  quarter.     On  the  same  day,  the 

*. Not. ».     British  admiral  Hotham  sailed'  from  Sandy  Hook;  and 

in  December,  he  was  followed  by  Admir^  Byron,  who 

•  Tb*  Waliiah  R1t«  ring  tn  Uh  mtem  iiut  of  Olilo, 
X.W.InMlBdluk,iaMsS.W.  IhTDiifhlhu  MUr,  uul 
■Haul  htUIbi  nran  taondur  of  lodluu. 

t  Ckny  roDty.  town  udTtnin,  li  In  OUega  Co.,  N.  _.,  _..  

■Hi  abnl  BRhb  ■  boa  a*  M^wk  tUm.    It  ou  But  aeKIKl  ti 
"     "       ■ "  ~  n  It  Uh  nun  at  Chrrry  FiiBfy,     " 

ud  W.  of  the  pnaeot  TtUifi, 
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bad  superseded  Admiral  Howe  in  the  coramand  of  the 
British  fleet.  4n  Noveniber  Col.  Campbell  was  despatch- 
ed»  from  New  York,  by  General  Clinton,  with  a  force  of 
about  2000  men,  against  Georgia,  the  most  feeble  of  the 
southern  provinces. 

21.  'Late  in  December  the  troops  landed^  near  Savan- 
nah, which  was  then  defended  by  the  American  general, 
Robert  Howe,  with  about  600  regular  troops,  and  a  few 
hundred  militia.  General  Howe  had  recently  returned 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  East  Florida,  and 
his  troops,  still  enfeebled  by  disease,  were  in  a  poor  con- 
dition to  face  the  enemy.  Being  attacked^"  near  the  city, 
and  defeated,  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  army  he  re- 
treated up  the  Savannah,  and  took  shelter  by  crossing  into 
South  Carolina. 

22.  Thus  the  capital  of  Greorgia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ; — ^the  only  important  acquisition  which  they 
had  made  during  the  year.  The  two  hostile  armies  at  the 
north,  after  two  years^  maneuvering,  had  been  brought 
back  to  nearly  the  same  relative  positions  which  they  oc- 
cupied at  the  close  of  1776  ;  and  the  ofiending  party  in  the 
beginning,  now  intrenching  himself  on  New  York  Island, 
was  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  for 
defence.  *In  the  language  of  Washington,  "  The  hand.of 
Providence  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he 
who  lacked  faith  must  have  been  worse  than  an  infidel ; 
and  he,  more  than  wicked,  who  had  not  gratitude  to  ac- 
knowledge tiis  obligations." 
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1.  •The  military  operations  during  the  year  1779,  were     1779. 
oanied  on  in  three  separate  quarters.     The  British  foroe  s.  opirtutom 
at  the  south  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  plan  of  re-   ^,  hS^ 
ducing  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  the  forces  of  Wash- 
ington and  Clinton  were  employed  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  Union  ;  and  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  con- 
tended for  superiority  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  'Soon  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  General  Prevost,  

with  a  body  of  troops  from  East  Florida,  captured**  the  fort  ^g^JSwiS^ 
at  Sunbury,*  the  only  remaining  military  post  in  Georgia ;    a.  Jan.  t. 
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AN ALYBifl.  aAer  which,  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Ck^nel 
Camphell,  and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  southem 
British  army.     An  expedition  which  he  sent  against  Port 
a.  Note  wad  Royal,*  in  South  Carolina,  was  attacked  by  the  Carolinians 
itap,  p.  m.  iinder  Greneral  Moultrie,  and  defeated  with  severe  loss. 
1.  jivmc$  4      3.  'In  order  to  encourage  and  support  the  loyalists,  large 
'^ffSiff"  numbers  of  whom  were  supposed  to  reside  in  the  interior 
and  northern  portions  of  the  province,  the  British  advanced 
a  BjjM^te-  to  Augusta.     "A  body  of  tories,  having  risen  in  arms,  and 
OK.  Baud    having  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
*'**"^     Boyd,  proceeded  along  the  western  frontiers  of  Carolina 
in  order  to  join  the  royal  army,  committing  great  devas- 
tations and  cruelties  on  the  way.     When  near  the  Brit- 
ish posts,  they  were  encountered*  by  Colonel  Pickens 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Carolina  militia,  and,  in  a  des- 
k.  r«bu  u.    perate  engagement,  were  totally  defeated.^     Colonel  Boyd 
was  killed,  and  seventy  of  his  men  were  condemned  tD 
death,  as  traitors  to  their  country, — but  only  five  were  ex- 
ecuted, 
a  JBiMdM0fi      4.  'Encouraged  by  this  success,  Greneral  Lincoln,  who 
'^iSeST'  had  previously  been  placed  in  command  of  the  southern 
'  jflKSwrti    department,  and  who  had  already  advanced  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Savannah,  sent  a  detachment  of  nearly  2000 
men,  under  General  Ash,  across  the  river,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  con- 
fining them  to  the  low  country  near  the  ocean. 
4^  Aj/SMcaf      5.  ^Having  taken  a  station  on  Brier  Creek,*)*  GieneraJ 
m.uuA9.   ^^^  ^^  surprised  and  defeated'  by  General  Prevost, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army.     Most  of  the 
militia,  who  fled  at  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  were  either 
drowned  in  the  river,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  surrounding 
f-OMirai    marshes.     *The  subjugation  of  Greorgia  was  complete: 
and  General  Prevost  now  busied  himself  in  securing  the 
farther  co-operation  of  the  loyalists,  and  in  re-establishing, 
for  a  brief  period,  a  royal  legislature, 
^fl^gy      6.  •Although,  by  the  repulse  at  Brier  Creek,  General 
ai£mV   Lincoln  had  lost  one-fourth  of  his  army,  yet,  by  the  extreme 
^"^Soii?"'    exertions  of  the  Carolinians,  by  the  middle  of  April  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  field  anew,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
five  thousand  men.     Leaving  General  Moultrie  to  watch 
d.Apnitt.    the  movements  of  General  Prevost,  he  commenced**  his 
march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  the  design 
of  entering  Greorgia  by  the  way  of  Augusta. 
imttmmuB       7.  ^Greneral  Prevost,  in  the  mean  time,  had  marched 
"^    upon  Charleston,  before  which  he  appeared  on  the  11th  of 


•  AtKffttlB  OiMk,  CB  tin  &W.  iMs  oTUm  flttfaimali  Bli«r. 
t  JHcr  Chtk  eaten  dw  8«faaaah  flrom  the  wmL  flftr-thim  mllM  H.  fton 
^■ttfo  WM  iBQgbt  on  tin  N.UBk,nM»tb«BaTuinikh. 
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Hay,  and,  on  Jie  following  day,  summoned  the  town  to    1770« 
surrender ;  but  the  approach  of  Lincoln  soon  compelled 
him  to  retreat.     On  the  20th  of  June  the  Americans  at- 
tacked* a  division  of  the  enemy  advantageously  posted  at   a.jm«. 
the  pass  of  Stono  Ferry,*  but,  after  a  severe  action,  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     The  British  soon  after 
established  a  post  at  Beaufort,^  on  Port  Royal  Island,  after  b.  Seaiia 
which  the  main  body  of  the  army  retired  to  Savannah.      **  **' 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  season  prevented,  during  seve- 
ral    months,  any  farther   active   operations   of  3ie  two 
armies. 

8.  ^While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  the  South,  1.  T/iejwm 
the  forces  of  Clinton^  at  the  North,  were  employed  in  vari-  ^^'^'^ 
ous  predatory  incursions ; — ravaging  the  coasts,  and  plun- 
dering the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  rendering 

the  colonies  of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  their  new  allies 
the  French. 

9.  'In  February,  Grovemor  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  about  «.  ^'J^^jy 
1500  men,  proceeded  from  Eingsbridge,°  as  far  as  Horse  SontS^SS^ 
Neck,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  destroyed  some  salt  works,  fSilSm'/if 
and  plundered  the  inhabitants;  but  otherwise  did  little  dam-  ^  ^^mi. 

3^.  Greneral  Putnam,  being  accidentally  at  Horse 
eck/  hastily  collected  about  a  hundred  men,  and  having  a  v.j.  t 
placed  them,  with  a  couple  of  old  field-pieces,  on  the  high  '^"^* 
ground  near  the  meeting-house,  continued  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy  until  the  British  dragoons  were  ordered  to  charge 
upon  him ;  when,  ordering  his  men  to  retreat  and  form  on 
a  hill  at  a  little  distance,  he  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and 
plunged  down  the  precipice  at  the  church ;  escaping  un. 
injured  by  the  many  balls  that  were  fired  at  him  in  his 
descent. 

10.  'In  an  expediti(Mi  against  Virginia,  public  and  pri-  <.  j^tedrntm 
Tate  property,  to  a  large  amount,  was  destroyed*  at  Nor-  ^'ginL 
folk,  Portsmouth,t  and  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,    ••  "*«^  **• 
— the  enemy  every  where  marking  their  route  by  cruelty 

and  devastation.     *In  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson,  con-  ^cSm^ 
ducted  by  General  Clinton  hunself,  Stony  Point!  was  'f^^^ 
abandoned,'  and  the  garrison  at  Verplank's  Point§  was    f.j!^ei.' 
forced  to  surrender*  after  a  short  but  spirited  resistance.  •■  fSJJgJy 
Both  places  were  then  garrisoned  by  the  enemy.  iSrfnrt'cSl 

11.  'Early  in  July,  Governor  Tryon,  with  about  2600    neetieu^ 

•  Amo  Fenfj  ten  mfloi  W.  from  Charleflhm,  If  Um  ]«flBi«e  mtom  Slono  JZtvtr,  toadliig 

OB  Jbhnli  Tf****^  to  the  malnleiid* 

t  AfCfm^vM,  VligiBle,  if  on  the  weet  Bide  of  Biab^  onomiledift. 

Mt  from  Noriblk.    (See  Norfolk,  n.  863.) 

KinniiiorniK.    ^emo  iwor/inm,  v  «- / -  -  ^f  H»T««tmw  Bay,  on  the  W.  Uak 

Ught-hcuie  bee  been  ereeted  on  the 


nmtij  opporite  Bbnj  Poteit  (Bet 
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AMALrma.  men,  was  despatched  against  the  naaritime  towos  of  Gbn« 
'  ^  necticut.    In  this  expedition  New  Haven*  was  plundered,^ 


b.jidF6.     and  Bast  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  were  xeduced 

a.  Mh-itth.  to  ashes.*     Various  acts  of  cruelty  were  committed  on  the 

defenceless   inhabitants;    and   yet  the  infamous  TryoQ 

boasted  of  his  clemency,  declaring  that  the  existence  of  a 

single  house  on  the  coast  was  a  monument  of  the  king's 

mercy. 

I.  Ksa^tun      12.  'While  Tryon  was  desolating  the  coasts  of  Connec 

^SS?'     ticut,  the  Americans  distinguished  themselves  by  one  of 

the  most  brilliant  achievements  which  occurred  during  the 

war.     This  was  the  recapture  of  Stony  Point,  on  the 

iaiy  M-     Hudson.    *0n  the  15th  of  July  Greneral  Wayne  advanced 

\St^a!e   against  this  fortress,  and  arrived  at  the  works  in  the  eve- 

•**■*•      ning,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.    Dividing 

his  force  into  two  columns,  both  marched  in  order  and 

silence,  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets. 

$.atteom<ff      13.  *As  they  were    wading  through  a  deep  morass, 

*%S!r'    which  was  covered  by  the  tide,  the  English  opened  upon 

them  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  and  of  cannon  loaded 

wh.  ictk.    with  grape  shot ;  but  nothing  could  check  the  impetuosity 

of  the  Americans.     They  opened  their  way  wkh  the  bay- 

onet, — scaled  the  fort,-*^nd  the  two  columns  met. in  the 

4.  TM0IHMK  centre  of  the  works.     *The  British  lost  upwards  of  six 

mtaektae.  hmi^jj-g^  me^  in  killed  and    prisoners,  besides  a  large 

amount  of  military  stores.     The  American  loss  was  about 

one  hundred. 

f.  ptmhu        14.  *Soon  after  the  taking  of  Stony  Point,  :Major  Lee 

d  jS^bT      surprised"*  a  British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,* — ^killed 

•.Bytohat  thirty,  and  took  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners.     "These 

**«•  wJr?^  successes,  however,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 

«m«Mn^«^  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  a  British  post  which  had  re- 

T.  Theattadb  cently  been  established  on  the  Penobscot  River.     *A  flotilla 

mpenoitcot.  ^f  3.^  g^jj  ^ned  out  by  Massachusetts,  proceeded  .against 

•.Arrived    the  place.*     Afler  a  useless  delay,  during  a  siege  of  15 

*'     days,  the  Americans  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 

the  assault,  when  a  British  fleet  suddenly  made  its  appear. 
f  A«f.  ift.   ance,  and  attacked*-  and  destroyed  the  flotilla.     Most  of  the 

soldiers  and  sailors  who  escaped  made-  their  way  back  by 

land,  through  pathless  forests,  enduring  the  extremities  of 

hardship  and  suffering. 
t.  mmtmua      15.  'The  Six  Nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas, 
^^^umH^^  incited  by  British  agents,  had  long  carried  on  a  distress- 
f.  Espeduion  ing  Warfare  against  the  border  settlements.  »To  check  their 
^^tSSS^  depredations,  a  strong  force  under  the  command  of  Geo* 


-  ^i.......  H9ohy  mom  Jmmj  city,  li  ft  point  of  land  on^ttM  W.  flUe  of  the  HadMn,  oppedlt 

IfowTockOi^.    (See  Map,  p.  220.) 
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wttl  SttflivaOf  wag  sent  against  them  during  the  summer   IT91I« 
of  this  year.     Proceeding*   up  the  Susquehanna,  from    ^j^^ 
Wyoming,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  at  Tioga  Point* 
b^  was  joined*"  by  Greneral  James  Clinton,  from  the  banks    b.iu«.m. 
of  the  Mohawk,  with  an  additional  fotce  of  1600. 

16.  *0n  the  2dth  of  August  they  found  a  body  of  In-    ,AfJ^^ 
dians  and  tones  strongly  fortified  at  £lmira,f  where  was  <j»^g^ 
fought  the  "  Battie  of  the  Chemung,"  in  which  the  enemy     """^  ' 
were  defeaded  with  such  loss  that. they  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  farther  resistance.    'Sullivan  then  laid  waste  %  tbttntem- 
the  Indian  country  as  far  as  the  Genesee  River,^  burned  ^'bS^Sl' 
forty  villages,  and  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  aoc..  sept 
fifty  thousand  bushels  of  com.     "The  Indians  were  great-  ^  ttffhetoftM 
\j  intimidated  by  this  expedition,  and  their  future  incur-  ««»<*«*»«• 
slons  became  less  formidable,  and  less  frequent. 

17.  ^Early  in  September,  the  Count  D'Estaing,  returning  ^  Tiutug% 
from  the  West  Indies,  appeared*  with  his  fleet  on  the  coast  ^^^!^ 
of  Geoi^a,  and  soon  after,  in  concert  with  the  American 

£>roe  under  Greneral  Lincoln,  laid  siege  to  Savannah. 
After  the  expiration  of  a  month,  an  assault  was  made^  on  d.  oet  iw 
the  enemy's  works,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  neafrly  a  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Count  Pulaslci,  a  celebrated  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  states,  was  mortally  wounded. 

19.  *The  repulse  from  Savannah  was  soon  followed  by  §.  E9«a»tim 
he  abandonment  of  the  enterprise — Count  D'Estaing  again  i^mlSSfnm 
departing*  with  his  whole  fleet  from  the  American  coast,  ^«"«*- 
and   Greneral  Lincoln   retreating*   into  South  Carolina.    ••*^**-" 
Late  in  October,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  fearing  an  attack 
ftom  the  French  fleet,  ordered  his  forces  in  Rhode  Island 
to  withdraw  to  New  York.     The  retreat'  was  effected   t  o«t. ». 
with  so  much  haste,  that  the  enemy  left  behind  them 
all  their  heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores. 

19.  'During  the  summer  of  this  year,  Spain,  anxious  to  §  Daeis-a 
recover  Gibraltar,^  Jamaica,  and  the  two  Floridas,  seized  '^'^^T*^ 
the  favorable  opportunity  for  declaring'  war  against  Great   f.  Jumw. 
Britain.     'An  immense  French  and  Spanish  armada  soon  7  Attempt  10 
after  appeared^  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  with  the  evident  ^'^^g*^ 
design  of  invading  the  kingdom  ;  but  a  variety  of  disasters     h.  ai«. 
defeated  the  project.  /eSfrJf 

20.  "At  the  very  time  when  a  landing  was  designed  at  Ply-     j/rojeet. 


*  lldf «  At»t  Is  at  the  oonfloAoce  of  the  Tiog»  RiT«r  and  Ui«  Stuqnehanna,  In  tihe  norUi 
■m  fait  of  FeonsylTanla.    Tha  Tillage  cf  Athana  now  oeonpiM  the  place  of  SnUiTan't  onouap- 


t  Smirtij  Ibn&erly  ealled  iVmirtoum,  la  aifcaaied  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ChemxiBf  or  TlOfl 
M*l*2.**^<^'  tmbty  miles  N.W.  ftom  Tiofa  Point. 

t  The  Genaee  Birer  xiaea  in  PannsjlTanla,  and  ninning  N.  through  New  Todc,  aatm  Life* 
6Htar1o  aeTen  mllas  N.  of  Roebeater. 

f  GtbraUar  la  a  -woU  known,  high  and  narrow  promootoiy,  in  the  S.  of  Spate,  on  tho 
vUehoonnocta  the  Atlantic  with  ttio  Mi  Utaxranaan.    (Sea  Map,  p.  129.) 
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AifALTsm.  mouth,  a  violent  gale*  from  the  northeast  droye  the  oom* 

u,A^.     hined  fleet  from  the  channel  into  the  open  sea.     Added  to 

this,  a  violent  epidemic,  raging  among  the  soldiers,  swept 

LSitfeiir  off  more  than  five  thousand  of  their  number.     ^The  im* 

^^'^^'^'    portant  post  of  Gibraltar,  however,  was  soon  after  besieged 

See  p.  m.   by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  siege 

was  vigorously  carried  on,  but  without  success,  during 

most  of  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  war. 

Septs.         21.  *0n  the  2dd  of  September,  one  of  the  most  Uoody 

^tSrSSS'  A&val  battles  ever  known  was  fought  on  the  coast  of  Soot- 

*"^j^f«*  land,  between  a  flotilla  of  French  and  American  vesselif 

under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones,  and  two  English  frig 

t.£o«»»4f  ates  that  were  convoying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.     'Al 

th»  battu.    Y^^^  ^^  seven  in  the  evening,  the  ship  of  Jones,  the  Bon 

b.  Good  Men  Homme  Richard,**  of  40  guns,  engaged  the  Serapis,  a 

**'**^     British  frigate  of  44,  under  command  of  Captain  Pearson. 

The  two  frigates  coming  in  contact,  Jones  lashed  them 

together,  and  in  this  situation,  for  two  hours,  the  battle  nu 

g^  with  incessant  fury,  while  neither  thought  of  sunren- 

dering. 

22.  While  both  ships  were  on  fire,  and  the  Richard  (xi 
the  point  of  sinking,  the  American  frigate  Alliance  came 
up,  and,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  discharged  her  broad-* 
side  into  the  Richard.     Discovering  her  mistake,  she  fell 
with  augmented  fury  on  the  Serapis,  which  soon  surren- 
dered.    Of  three   hundred  and   seventy-five  men  that 
were  on  board  the  vessel  of  Jones,  three  hundred  were 
killed  or  woundedJ     The  Richard  sunk  soon  after  her 
crew  had  taken  possession  of  the  conquered  vessel.     At 
the  same  time  the  remaining  English  frigate,  after  a  severs 
engagement,  was  captured. 
4.jtawtt^      23.  ^Thus  terminated  the  most  important  military  events 
eeemtorim.  of  1779.     The  flattering  hopes  inspired  in  the  minds  <^ 
the  Americans,  by  the  alliance  with  France  in  the  former 
year,  had  not  been  realized ;  and  the  failure  of  every 
scheme  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
had  produced  a  despondency  of  mind  unfavorable  to  great 
f.  otndukm  exertions.     *The  American  army  was  reduced  in  number, 
cLnarm^m^  and  badly  clothed ;  the  national  treasury  was  empty ;  con^ 
ihep0cpu>   gress  was  without  credit;  and  the  rapidly  diminishing 
value  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  brought  dis- 
^    tress  upon  all  classes,— occasioned  the  ruin  of  thousands, 
and  even  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army, 
r  XMouTMr      24.  *0n  the  part  of  Britain,  a  far  diflerent  scene  was 
Sim,andfmr  presented.     Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combination 
mlSIS%roit  of  enemies  which  now  threatened  her,  she  displayed  the 
iSTtrfijoT  ^^^  astonishing  resources,  and  made  renewed  eiertioiia 
for  the  conquest  of  the  colonies.    Parliament  voted  for  tha 
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■ervice  of  the  year  178P,  eighty-five  thousand  fiearoen,    IVM. 
and  thirty-five  thousand  troops,  in  addition  to  those  already  — — — • 
abroad ;  and,  for  the  service  of  the  same  year,  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  mil- 
I1CMI8  of  dollars. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

EVENTS    OP    1780. 


Chapkr  TIL 

1.  'During  the   year  1780,  military  operations  were   LSmutf 
nnostly  suspended  in  the  North,  in  consequence  of  the  "SSSwjS^ 
transfer  of  the  scene  of  action  to  the  Carolinas.     *Late  in  '^JH^J'^ 
December  of  the  previous  year,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leav-  Jrce*.  cun- 
ing  General  Knyphausen  at*  New  York,  sailed*^  with  the  ^SeetS!^ 
bulk  of  his  army  to  the  South,  under  convoy  of  Admiral  ^oShSS^ 
Arbuthnot,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Greorgia  late  in  ^|^^ijj^ 
January.     On  the  10th  of  February  he  departed  from       iim 
Savannah  for  the  siege  of  Charleston,  then  defended  by 
General  Lincoln,   and    after  taking   possession^  of  the   b.Feb.  ii.'i 
islands  south  of  the  city,  crossed*'  the  Ashley  River  with  e.Maroii»  : 
the  advance  of  the  army,  and  on  the  first  of  April  com-     apiii  1. 
menced  erecting  batteries  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 

the  American  works. 

2.  'On  the  9th  of  April,  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  favored     Amfl*. 
by  a  strong  southerly  wind  and  the  tide,  passed  Fort  Moul-  i-^JlSSS 
trie  with  little  damage,  and  anchored  his  fleet  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city.     ^A  summons**  4.  otmmom 
to  surrender  being  rejected,  the  English  opened**  their  bat-  ^^Jb^T' 
teiies  upon  the  town.    'The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  5.  am.  nt- 
in  order  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  militia,  and,  pos-  VuiSmmS 
nbly,  succor  the  city,  hiui  assembled  a  corps  under  the  '^iSt^ 
command  of  General  Huger  on  the  upper  part  of  Cooper 

River,  at  a  place  called  Monk's  Comer.*  Against  this 
post  Clinton  sent  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
oommanded  by  Webster,  Tarleton,  and  Ferguson,  which 
succeeded  in  surprising*  the  party, — putting  the  whole  to  e.  April  m. 
flight, — and  capturing  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  clothing, 
and  ammunition. 

3.  *Soon  after,  an  American  corps  was  surprised'  on  ^iSSSSL 
the  Santee,t  by  Colonel  Tarleton.     The  enemy  overran    /.ii^t. 


•  Mamk'i  Canm  ii  en  fli»  W.  rfd»  of  Cooper  Btw,  thMr  wflM  N.  Own  ChMlMtan     (Bm 
r  Am<«/%v«f,tlievrliielpelilTer  of  Sonth  OwoIfaU)  If  Ibnoed  b/ the  eoofioenee  ef  Ifai 
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18.  the  country  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cooper  River, — Fori 

■~  Moultrie  surrendered  on  the  6th  of  May, — and  Charleston 
thus  found  itself  completely  inclosed  by  the  British  forces, 
with  no  prospect  of  relief,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  In 
this  extremity,  the  fortifications  being  mostly  beaten  down, 

I  and  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  assault,  on  the  I2th  of 
May  the  city  surrendered.  Gieiieral  Lincoln  and  tfas 
troops  under  his  command  became  prisooerB  of  war. 

M-        4.  'Having  possession  of  the  capital,  General  CliDton 

1^  made  preparations  for  recovering  the  rest  of  the  province, 

"*"  and  for  re-establishing  royal  authority.  Three  expeditiona 
which  he  despatched  into  the  country  were  completely 
successful.  One  seized  the  important  post  of  Ninety-six  ;* 
another  scoured  the  country  bordering  on  the  Savannah  ; 
while  Lord  Comwallis  passed  the  Santee,  and  made  hiiu- 

tr  self  master  of  Georgetown.f  *A  body  of  about  400  re- 
publicans, under  Colonel  Buford,  retreating  towards  North 
Carolina,  being  pursned  by  Colonel  Tarfeton,  and  over- 

a.    taken*  at  Waxhaw  Creek,|  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 

■  iir  'Many  of  the  inhabitants  now  joined  the  royal  standard  ; 

Hi   and  Clinton,  seeing  the  province  in  tranquillity,  lefl  Lord 

l"^  Cornwallis  in  command  of  the  southern  forces ;  and,  early 

>.  in  June,  with  a  large  body  of  his  troops,  embarked^  for 
New  York. 

^      &.  *But  notwithstanding;  the  apparent  ti 

*.  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Clinton's  depart! 
triots,  under  daring  leaders,  soon  began  I 
frontiers  of  the  province,  and,  by  sudden 
much  annoyance  to  the  royal  troops.     *C 

"*"  in  particular,  distinguished  himself  in  thi 

»■    cursiona.     In  an  attack'  which  he  mai 

it  M  «Aa  HI  toma  eiaatai.  British  at  Rock' 


)  Kwiy  VmnibUtbtBorUmncitr 
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npulped,  but  not  diaheartened.     He  soon  &AeT  sarpri'    !*••. 
Bed  and  ootnpletety  defeated*  a  lai^e  body  of  British  reg.    ^ 
u)«T3  and  tones  posted  al  Hanging  Rock.*     "This  parti-  i%fto»^ 
Mn  var&re  restored  conAdeace  to  the  repubtioans,— Klis-  '^U^i^' 
heartened  the  loyalisU, — &nd  confined  to  more  narreir 
limits  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 

6.  *In  the  mean  time  a  Btrotig  force  from  the  N(»th,  i  mii  in  nij 
nnder  Genend  Gates,  wa«  approaching  for  the  relief  of  '^ST* 
Ifae  floathem  provinces.     The  British  general.  Lord  Rtw- 

don,  on  receiving  Hdinga  of  the  approach  of  Gate*,  aon- 

oratrated  hie  foroes  at  Camden,-)-  where  he  was  sooa  after 

JMDod*  by  Lord  Comwallie  from  Charleston.     On  thekAwKik 

ni£^  of  the  19th  of  August,  Gates  advanced  ih>m  Cler- 

mont,!  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  K^tiah  camp.    At 

dw  same  time  Comwallis  and  Kawdon  were  advaooing 

ftom  Caniden,  with  the  design  of  surprising  the  Amei£ 

7.  'The  two  vanguards  met  in  the  night  near  Senders'  tauat^ 
Creek,  irfasD  seme  skirmishing  ensued,  and  in  the  mom-  "SSiJt 
ing  a  general  engagement  commenced'  between  the  two  ■.  Am-  la 
anmea.    The  first  onset  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

The  Vligii^  and  Carolina  militia  wavering,  the  British 
charged  them  with  llxed  bayonets,  aod  soon  put  them  to 
Bigbt ;  bnt  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiiReots  sus- 
tained the  fight  with  great  gallantry,  and  several  times 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  At  length,  being  charged 
in  the  flank  by  Tarleton's  cavalry, — surrounded, — «nd 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  they  were  forced  to  give  way, 
and  the  rout  become  general. 

8.  'The  Americans  lost  in  this  unfortunate  engagenMnt,  4_iaMt«f 
Id  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  about  a  thousand  men,  iMtaSin!" 
beddes  all  their  artillery,  ammunition  wagtms,  and  much 

of  their  ba^age.&    The  Baron  de  Kalb,  seoond  in  com. 
maud,  w^aa  mortally  wounded.   The  British  reported  their     g^,^^ 
hisB  at  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.    *With  the  rem-   '  omw. 
nsnt  of  his  forces  Gates  rapidly  retreated  to  HiIlsboro',||  •■  ^S^"*^ 
Ul  N<»lh  Carolina.  una  nr  uniu'  eehk. 

9.  'The  defeat  of  Gates  was  soon  followed 


WaUne  Blnr,  tB  tlia  pnMM  IliMHWr  Odout,  *Bd  abont  thfatj- 
ii«  BUM  M,  fRnn  CiBidni.    (SaaKip,  pneMlDSWiSB.} 
t  iMiAxliOBUwB.  tiuh  or  Ifaa  WUUH,I10  milea  If.W. 


iMiAHliOBUwB.  tiuh  or  Ifaa  W*luH,Ilb  milea  If.W. 
a  Cluilstciu  Tha  1>ataa  of  Iha  Uth  t«*  plut  a  UtU*  N. 
»»  BuutaiC  Ciwk,  ■bnttdflitBilMir.ftoBCuidBa.  (Bn 
Ibpi  •IwUiip.pnHdfagpagi.) 

t  CUrmiu  !•  •boMlfa&tMO  kUh  M.  fim  OiHda.    (Bm 
IgMi.  nuewllui  pan-) 

4  (Tiiiniiiriiii pw  niiiiiiiiii  ,11  mi  ihht-  m,  '^-. 

•admaUtbaAmtkaBlOMitabou  2000.) 

I  ifiUifearC,  in  N.  CMnttBa,  la  itCsaMil  an  MM  of  ll»  haad 
kcBBbM  «  Iha  NaiiM  SiTar,  Ihblj-ttTa  aalka  H.  W.  ham  B* 
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ANALTsn.  bjr  the  surprise  and  dispersion  of  Sumpter's  ooips.     This 

officer,  who  had  already  advanced  between  Camden  and 

Charleston,  on  learning  the  misfortune  of  hb  superioi 
retired  promptly  to  the  upper  parts  of  Carolina,  but  at 
Fishing-Creek*  his  troops  were  surprised  by  Tarleton'i 
«.  Aif.  It.    cavalry,  and  routed^  with  great  slaughter. 
1.  jtoMHTw       10.  ^mwallis,  again  supposing  ti^e  province  subdued, 
cSimini   adopted  measures  of  extreme  severity,  in  order  to  oompet 
a  submission  to  royal  authority.     Orders  were  given  to 
hang  every  militia  man  who,  having  once  served  with  the 
British,  had  afterwards  joined  the  Americans ;  and  those 
who  had  formerly  submitted,  but  had  taken  part  in  the  ve^ 
cent  revolt,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  property  was  taken 
fLj^f^^  from  them  or  destroyed.     'But  these  rigorous  measures 
failed  to  accomplish  their  object ;  for  although  the  ^nt 
of  the  people  was  overawed,  it  was  not  subdued.     The 
cry  of  vengeance  rose  from  an  exasperated  people,  and 
the  British  standard  became  an  object  of  execraticm. 
i.OM.fkrfM*      11.  *In  September,  Comwallis  detached  Colonel  Per- 
^^fSipT  guson  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  loyalists  to  take  arms.     A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  repaired 
to  his  standard,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader, 
committed  excesses  so  atrocious,  that  the  highly  ezasper. 
ated  militia  collected  to  intercept  their  march,  and  arming 
themselves  with  whatever  chance  threw  in  their  way,  at- 
tacked  the  party  in  the  post  which  they  had  chosen  at 
LBtMe^  King's  Mountain*!    *The  attack^  was  furious,  and  the  de- 
jiMMMta.    fence  exceedingly  obstinate;   but  after  a  bloody  fight, 
k  oet.  r.     Ferguaon  himself  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  hia 
men  were  killed  or  wounded.     Bight  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  amongst  the  spoil  were  fifteen  hundred 
stands  of  arms.     The  American  loss  was  about  twenty. 
^SraSST       ^^'  "Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  General  Sumpter, 
Ornpur.    he  had  again  collected  a  band  of  volunteers,  with  whioh 
he  continued  to  harass  the  enemy ;  and  although  many 
plans  were  laid  for  his  destruction,  they  all  fail^  in  the 

'rSmd*   ^^^^^^^i^*     ^^  ^^  attack*  which  was  made  on  him  by 
*Bim.      Major  Wemys,  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  oom* 
manding  officer  taken  prisoner.:^    On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  attacked  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  Blackstocks,§ 


•  JifiM^r  OvdroitonUiBWntMMftoai  fli»  W.,  about  Ihii^maM  N.W.  Item  Oundea 
(Bm  Mip,  p.  882.) 

t  JTiiv'*  MMmAm  li  aa  emlatnoe  new  ttie  boondaxy  betWMii  N.  CmoUiia  and  8.  CvoUiim 
W.  of  tlM  CMawbft  RlT«r.    (Sm  Map.  p.  802.)  ^^ 

X  TUB  OfeoiTCd  <m  the  Mstorn  buk  of  Brood  BItw  (o  nortbon  bnuieh  of  Om  Coomno,)  ^ 
ft  plMo  oollod  tiakdam  Fnry,  62  mllM  N  W.  from  Oundon.    (See  Map,  p.  SOB.) 

I  llads(<oefolsontboaoQth0mbaiikorTl8erMvor(a««otarnbimiMhofBrood]dv«r,)bith« 
iNoluu  portof  Unioii  Ooonty,  oovoBtj-llTo  miloi  N.W.  from  OMndon.  (See  Map,  ».  |M.) 
(Vhm  li  aaoOior  plaoo  oailMl  IMookrtocta  in  Ghootov Ooonty,  Ibrty  alki oMt  ftenuCj 
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but  after  a  seyere  Iom  Tarleton  was  oblipd  to  retreat*    iyS0# 
leaving  Sumpter  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field. 

18.  'Another  zealous  officer,  Greneral  Marion,  likewise  i.  am.  Ji»- 
distinguished  himself  in  this  partisan  warfare,  and  by 
catting  off  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  keeping 
the  lories  in  check,  di<l  the  American  cause  valuable  ser- 
vice.    'No  farther  evctnts  of  importance  took  place  in  the  a  SMncrAh 
South  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we  now  re-  ^ISSnimrf 
turn  to  notice  the  few  which  occurred  during  the  summer    ******^* 
in  the  northern  provinces. 

14.  'Early  in  June,  five  thousand  men,  under  Greneral   ^gwgg 
Knyphausen,  passed*  from  Staten  Island  into  New  Jersey,  gw'tggg^ 
•.-Kxscupied  Elizabethtown, — ^burned  Connecticut  Farms,*     jerMv. 
— and  appeared  before  Springfield ;  but  the  advance  of  a    ••'"»'• 
body  of  troops  from  Morristown,  induced  them  to  with- 
draw.    Soon  afler,  the  enemy  again  advajiced  into  New 
Jersey,  but  they  were  met  and  repulsed  by  the  Americans 
at  Springfield. 

15.  H)n  the  10th  of  July  the  Admiral  de  Temay  ar-  4.  JrrfMii^ 
rived  at  Newport, *»  with  a  French  fleet,  having  on  board  T^^Sd 
tax  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de   ^^SiSom 
Kochambeau.     Although  high  expectations  had  been  in-  *2S52*<5^ 
dulged  from  the  assistance  of  so  powerful  a  force  against  ^^•JJJ* 
the  enemy,  yet  no  enterprise  of  importance  was  under*    '  uaud 
taken,  and  the  operations  of  both  parties,  at  the  North, 
were  mostly  suspended  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. 

16.  •While  defeat  at  the  South,  and  disappointment  at 
the  North,  together  with  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  an  impoverished  country,  were  openly  endanger- 
ing the  American  cause,  domestic  treachery  was  secretly 
plotting  its  ruin.     'The  traitor  was  Arnold ;— one  of  the  •^^JJ^^um 
first  to  resist  British  aggression,  and,  hitherto,  one  of  the  a^ugmh, 
most  intrepid  defenders  of  American  liberty.     In  recom-  '^'^'Mm. 
pense  for  his  distinguished  services,  congress  had  appointed 

him  commandant  at  Philadelphia,  soon  after  the  evacua. 
Sion  of  that  city  by  the  English. 

17.  'Here  he  lived  at  great  expense,  indulged  in  ga-  JJgjJJJ* 
ming,  and,  having  squandered  his  fortune,  at  length  ap-   grjnM,  . 
propriated  the  public  funds  to  his  own  uses.     Although  trwLl^t 
convicted  by  a  court-martial,  and  reprimanded  by  Wash-  *••«««»• 
ington,  he  dissembled  his  purposes  of  revenge,  and  having 
obtained  the  command  ot  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,t  he  privately  engaged  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 

•  Ommeakitt  Jhnwjy  now  «aUed  ttwm,  to  rix  mllM  S.W.ftom  Ntumik,  on  th*  tM« 
mnJftirSSrYorkGttr.    It  to  the  i-it  c£th«  United  S<rt«  MHtoiJ  Afl^lwj, -- 
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ADALTSia  of  ihe  enemy,  for  1 0,000  pounds  sterling,  and  i  ocHnniusioi 

as  brigadier  in  the  British  army. 

tlwvJiP       13.  'To  Major  Andre,  aid-de-i 

""       ton,  and  adjutant-general  of  the 

and  amiable  oflicer  of  uncomma 
»cfrMi-  negotiating  with  Arnold  was  inl 
iSSS^iu^  up  the  Hudson,  near  Eo  West  Pi 
■  "^J^f*"  holding  a  conference  with  the  li 
■.  Mpia.  to  attempt  a  return  by  land  ;  w 

was  stopped*  by  three  militia  si 

David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van 

ing  their  prisoner,  ccwiducled  i 

t.  jn^f*  their  commanding  officer.     'And 

**'*'       fered  to  write  to  Arnold ;  whe 

alarm,  immediately  escaped  on  b 

ish  vessel  lying  in  the  river. 
t,T>Kfiai^      19.  *The  unfortunate  Andre 
'"^      tial ;  upon  his  own  confession  he 

agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usa^ 
%  wi^m^t  demned  to  death.  'Arnold  recei 
""^l^  of  his  treason  ;  but  even  his  ne 

(rttilor  with  contempt,  and  the 

■  ntmf-  name  and  memory.     'Each  of 

&f^    ceived  the  thanks  of  congress,  a  s 
for  life. 
T.  cmmt-        20.  'In  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
^SSSi^K^  power  W&9  added  to  the  open  enemies 
M?  Sji'u?  'BJid,  jealous  of  the  naval  superiority 
■*"^     been  friendly  to  the  American  cause ; 
CDUragement  and  protection  to  Ameri 
had  actually  commenced  the  negotiat 
congress,  the  discovery  of  which  imn* 
kDuM    a  declaration'' of  war  on  the  part  of  England. 

■  auuctuM  31 .  Thus  the  American  Revolution  had  already  invol- 
SaSH^^  ^^  England  in  war  with  three  powerflil  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  yet  her  exertions  seemed  to  increase  witb 
the  occasions  that  called  them  forth.  Parliament  again 
granted  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the  public  service  of 
the  coming  year,  and  voted  the  raising  of  immense  arma- 
ments by  sea  and  land. 

*  ItonMH  )•  DO  th*  B.  bufe  « Iht  HodvB.  twtiilr-«V»  biUm  N.  Bvn  ]to>  Tok.    (Br4 
tm,  %tm  nil  Mvlb  of  Ow  Kn  3mrj  Itu. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

EVENTS    OF     1781.  ^cSS? 

riih 
1.  'ToB  DonditioD  of  the  army  of  Washington,  at  tlie    i.  iuumm 
1(|  ginning  of  Uie  year  1761,  was  widely  diiferent  from  that  "SSniHl^ 
Hi  the  royal  forces  under  the  command  of  Clinton.     While  t3S£,J^ 
Ih^  latter  were  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  necesaariea    "**■""■ 
leir  situation  required,  the  foimer 
IS  arising  from  wont  of  pay,  cloth- 
ch  at  one  time  seriously  threatened 

le  necessities  of  the  soldiers  beoome,  ■  ^ffl";^ 
ary,  the  whole  Pennsylvania  line  of  SSu*  in^ 
'one thousand  three  hundred, ahan - 
rristown,— declaring  their  intention 
«  where  congress  was  in  session,  in 
IS  of  their  grievances. 

3.  'The  oHioers  being  unable  to  quell  the  aediliton,  the  i.  owth  (■■ 

mutineers  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Princeton,  where  ihey    nmn 

Were  met  by  emissaries  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
sousht  lo  entice  ihem  into  the  British  service.     Indignant 

at  tnis  attempt  upon  their  fidelity,  they  seized  the  British 
■gents,  and  delivered  them  to  General  Wayne,  to  be  treated 
As  spies. 

4.  'A  committee  from  congress,  and  also  a  deputation  «. 
tntm  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  met  them,  fir.it  at  Prince- 
Ion,  and  aflerwards  at  Trenton ;  and  afler  liberal  c(m- 
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AjuLTWM.  oesaions,  and  reliering  their  necessities  in  part,  indooed 

ihose  whose  terms  of  service  hod  Dot  expired,  to  return  ts 
L  (^krif  their  duties,  after  a  short  furlough.     'Being  offered  a  !»• 
""■^      wird  for  apprehending  the  British  emissaries,  they  nobly 
refused  it ;  saying,  that  their  necessities  hod  forced  them 
to  demand  justice  from  their  own  government,  but  they 
desired  no  reward  for  doing  their  duty  to  their  coimtiy 
against  her  enemies. 
1  %2g^       f>-  'This  mutiny,  and  ai 
■ndsMM'  was  instantly  suppressed,  a 
'^uHr*    and  of  congress,  to  the  mi! 
and  called  forth  more  enei 
t  Bgvua   *Taxatioa  was  resorted  t 
^aSS'tfOit  nnd  money,  ammunition,  i 
'H^im'  Europe ;  but  the  most  effi 
exertions  of  Robert  Morris 
delphia,  whom  congress  h 
tendent  of  the  treasury, 
tajiw         6.  *He  assumed  the  collection  of  taxes,  oootracted  tv 
tS!Si$i-    furnish  flour  for  the  army,  and  freely  used  his  own  ampl* 
"JSm"    means  and  personal  credit  to  sustain  the  government.     la 
the  course  of  the  year  the  Bank  of  North  America  was 
established  under  his  care,  which  exerted  a  highly  bene> 
(icial  iofluenoe  upon  the  currency,  and  upon  pubtio  credit. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  to  the  financial  operations  of 
Robert  Morris  it  was  principally  owing  that  the  armies  of 
America  did  not  disband,  and  that  congress  was  enabled 
to  continue  the  war  with  vigor  and  success. 
1  Awtn       7.  *Barty  in  January  of  this  year.  General  Arnold,  then 
fff^SSZ  *  brigadier  in  the  royal  army,  made  a  descent  upon  Vir. 
ginia,  with  a  force  oi  1600  men,  and  such  a  number  of 
armed  vessels  as  enabled  him  to  commit  extensive  ravages 
■.Ju.1.     on  the  unprotected  coasts.     Having  destroyed*  the  publio 
3.  n.  r-  Ml  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,'  and  pubhc  and  private 
nju-a.    property  to  a  large  amount  in  different  places,  he  entered* 
i.M.v.mt.  '*orismouth,''(vhichhefortified,andmade  his  head-quarters; 
when  a  plan  was  formed  by  Washington  to  capture  him 
and  his  army. 
I  iRa^n      S.  'Lafayette,  with  a  force  of  1200  men,  was  sent  into 
rn^ajSl-  Vii^inia  ;  and  the  French  fleet,  stationed  at  Rhode  Island, 
•J*^      sailed*  to  co-operate  with  him;  but  the  English  being  ap> 

?rized  of  the  project.  Admiral  A rbulhnot  sailed  from  New 
ork, — attacked  r  the  French  fieet,  and  compelled  it  tor&< 
turn  to  Rhode  Island.    Thus  Arnold  escaped  from  '.he  ini< 
minent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  exasperatol 
%amt.Tita-  countrymen.     'Soon  after,  the  British  general  Philips  ar. 
*^^  rived'  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  reenforoement  of  200* 
men.    After  joining  Arnold  hs  toolc  tho  oomntand  of  tb* 
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ibroes,  and  proceeded  to  overrun  and  lay  waste  the  ooiin-    1T81« 

try  with  but  little  opposition.  " 

9.  'After  the  unfortunate  battle  near  Camden,  men-  ];£SwS£ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,^  congress  thought  proper  S^SiS^ 
to  remove  Greneral  Gates,  and  to  appoint  General  Greene  «.  SMTfTM. 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  'Soon  after  taking  s.  pint  m«»- 
the  command,  although  having  a  force  of  but  little  more  ^'I^Sa' 
than  two  thousand  men,  he  despatched  General  Morgan  to 
the  western  extremity  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  check 
the  devastations  of  the  British  and.  loyalists  in  that  quar- 
tet. 'Comwallis,  then  on  the  point  of  advancing  against 
North  Carolina,  unwilling  to  leave  Morgan  in  his  rear, 
sent  Colonel  Tarleton  against  him,  with  directions  to 
M  push  him  to  the  utmost." 

10.  ^Morgan  at  first  retreated  before  the  superior  force 
of  his  enemy,  but  being  closely  pursued,  he  halted  at  a 
place  called  the  Cowpens,*  and  arranged  his  men  in  order 

of  battle.  ^Tarleton,  soon  coming  up,  confident  of  an  easy  ^fcgfffejf 
victory,  made  an  impetuous  attack**  upon  the  militia,  who  b.jaii.ir. 
at  first  gave  way.  The  British  cavalry  likewise  dis- 
persed a  body  of  the  regular  troops,  but  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the  Americans  rallied,  and  in  one 
general  charge  entirely  routed  the  enemy,  who  fled  in 
confusioQ.  *The  British  lost  three  hundred  in  killed  and  *Jjg'*g^ 
wounded ;  while  five  hundred  prisoners,  a  large  quantity 
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of  baggage,  and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  conquerors.  The  Americans  had  only 
twelve  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

11.  'On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Tarleton's  defeat,  Jjj^JiS&lJ 
Comwallis,  then  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Broad  River,f    ^ffretpi 
destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  and   commenced  a  rapid         '"^ 
march  towards  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,:):  hoping  to  ar- 

live  in  time  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Morgan  before  he 
oonld  pass  that  river.     'After  a  toilsome  march,  Morgan  s.  Bitpw' 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  fords,  and  crossed*  the  river  in  JUSt^,,    ''^ 
safety ;  but  only  two  hours  later  the  van  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  bank.     It  being  then  in  the  eve- 
ning, Comwallis  halted  and  encamped  ;  feeling  confident 
of  overtaking  his  adversary  in  the  morning.     During  the 
night  a  heavy  rain  raised  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  ren 
dered  it  impassable  for  two  days. 

12.  *At  this  nime  General  Greene,  who  had  left  the 

•  C^wpens  it  Mtt  tiM  northem  bonndaiT  of  8.  OaioUaft,  in  Spartaabmt  dlMklol,  §m  nOm 
SL  ftom  BrottI  BItvt.    (See  H«p,  p.  802.) 

t  Avad  Bher  rlMS  in  Qm  wetltrn  part  of  K.  OuoUna,  and  flowing  8.  into  8.  OHroUnftfi^ 
flptfM  PlMototand  TIgiir  Urttn  from  tho  W.,  and  nnites  irltk  CIm  Saliidatwo  milM  N.  ftaan  €th 
kBiUft  to  t>nn  Um  Coosane.    (See  Map,  p.  892.) 

$Otfaui6a  ii  thenaoaglmtotlwnpporpart  of  ChaWatcMa.  CormpaUia  oihmA  at  Of* 
MMa  Jl9rrf,80nUefN.froaiitlMiMrtlMBBteaBte7ora  OasollM.   (llii,p.W.) 


•.  8M0fUl< 


tfCon^ 
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ArtAtTBs.  main  body  of  his  army  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Pedee,^ 

V*a  n    opposite  Cheraw,*!-  arrived*   and  took  the  oommand  oi 

Morgan's  division,  which  continued  the  retreat,  and  which 

was  soon  followed  again  in  rapid  pursuit  by  Cornwailis. 

Both  armies  hurried  on  to  the  Yadkin,  which  the  Amer^ 

k.Hb.t,9.  ioans  reached  first;  but  whiU  they  were  crosnng,^  theif 

rear.guard  was  attacked  by  (he  van  of  the  British,  and 

part  of  the  baggage  of  the  retfeating  army  was  abandoned. 

Again  Comwallis  encamped,  with  only  a  river  between 

him  and  his  enemy ;  but  a  sudden  rise  in  the  waters  again 

retarded  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  passage  higher 

Lg!>«»  Mf  up  the  stream.     *The  rise  of  the  waters,  on  these  two  06- 

vHU4nwm  caai<His,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  manifest  token  of  the 

ttgardei.    ^j^^qq^^qj^  which  Heaveu  granted  to  the  justice  of  Uie 

American  cause. 

tTJururm      13.  *  After  crossing  the  Yadkin,  General  Greene  pro- 

ta^^frS-  ceeded  to  Guilford  Court  House,  and  after  being  jdned*  by 

e.  r&7.     the  remainder  of  his  army,<*  continued  his  retreat  towantt 

i.  sm  lith   Virginia,  still  vigorously  pursued  by  Comwallis,  who  a 

•.  Fttb.  IB.   thiid  time  reached*  the  banks  of  a  river,'  just  as  the 

t  Tiie  Du.  American  rear-guard  had  crossed  safely  to  the  other  aide. 

t.  Termiiuh  *Mortified  at  being  repeatedly  disappointed  after  audi  pro* 

^pumUL     digious  efforts,  Cornwallis  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  turn- 

g.  N.  p.  iM.  ing  slowly  to  the  South,  established  himself  at  Hillsboro'.' 

4.Nto<moM-      14.  *Soon  after,  Greneral  Greene,  strengthened  by  a 

VSfc^eSui  body  of  Virginians,  recrossed^  the  Danf  into  Carolina. 

'SiSSiyJ  Learning  that  Tarleton  had  been  sent  into  the  district  be- 

fJJJJJ"^-    tween  Haw§  and  Deep  Rivers,  to  secure  the  ooopenuioii 

''*      of  a  body  of  loyalists  who  were  assembling  there,  he  sent 

Col.  Lee  with  a  body  of  militia  to  oppose  him.    On  the 

march,  Lee  fell  in  with  the  loyally,  three  hundred  and 

fifty  in  number,  who,  thinking  they  were  meeting  Tsrie* 

I.  Fftk  m.    ton,  were  easily  surrounded.'     While  they  were  eager  to 

make  themselves  known  by  pmtestations  of  loyalty,  and 

cries  of  "  Long  live  the  king,"  the  militia  fell  upon  them 

with  fury,  killed  the  greater  portion,  and  took  the  te* 

mainder  prisoners. 

^'SS^rf       ^^'  ^^^^^'^  received  additional  reenfot^ements,  wfaieh 

QMnNBMiw.  increased  his  number  to  4400  men,  Gtrtone  no  longer 

avoided  an  engagement,  but  advancing  to  Guilford  Court 

House,*  posted  his  men  on  advantageous  ground,  and 


•    •  Til*  Orvof  iWMlllv«rilMilB«h*BlMBIdce,lo  thfl  noxtfamitani  pntof  N. 
•mA  flowing  8 JB.  through  8.  CftroUmft.  flDten  the  Atlmtlo  through  Wliij»w  Bay,  dztj 
VJkfevaxChMlHlaB.    Z&lLOttalMittUttSthtiiiuiiaorrcdMi  Bl^. 

t  Ckerato  la  on  the  W.  taaik  of  th«  Pedee,  tea  taSim  8.  from  tUt  N.  Olindi^  B&e.    1(M» 
MHP^-P*  flB.)    TfaA  Amiilmni  iniiwil  the  Tadkin  near  SaBsbiuy. 

.  I  Dob  SJMr,  rMog  fai  the  Bloe  BMge,  lb  the  fonihem  part  of  VlfgiBU,  and  flo«fl!%  1. 
■Bites  with  the  Staunton  to  Ibrm  the  Roaaoto* 

'  4  Hte  JMMf  ftom  the  N.W.,  aad  Dnp  JMvar.  ftam  fht  W..«iMe  la  Cbatfiaift  OfeMft 
IMity  BdMi  B.  W.  or  BUeigh,  to  Hmn  Oifa  f««r  Bh«r. 


r*wr  ni.i 
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there  awaited  tlie  enemy.     Here,  on  the  15lh  of  Maich,    1761. 
he  waa  attacked  by  Corn  wall  is  in  person.     At  the  first    Hutm. 
charse,  the  Carolina  militia  retreated  in  disorder.     The 
regular  troops,  however,  sustained  the  battle  with  great 
firmness ;  but  after  an  obstinate  contest  a  general  retreat 
was  ordered,  and  the  Americans  fell  back  several  miles, 
leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.     'The    i^^mmit 
American  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  400  ;         "* 
but  the  number  of  fugitives,  who  returned  to  their  homes, 
increased  the  total  loss  to  1300.     The  Briiiali  loss  was 
about  500,  among  whom  were  several  valuable  officers, 

16.  "The  result  of  the  battle  was  Utile  less  than  a  defeat  ^J^jf 
to  Comwallis,  who  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  advantage  nJnat 
which  he  had  gained.  He  soon  retired  to  Wilmington,*  OnHMUit 
and  after  a  halt  of  nearly  three  weeks,  directed  his  march*'    ^?^,'I; 


upon  Virginia,     'Gieneral  Greene,  in  the  mean  time,  de- 
filing to  the  right,  look  the  daring  resolution  of  re-enter-  SS^rHw" 
ing  South  Carolina;  and,  after  various  changes  of  posi- 
tion, encamped  on  Hobkirk's  Hill,t  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Lord  Rawdon's  post  at  Camden. 

17.  *Here  he  was  attacked  00  the  25lh  of  April,  and  so     mhi* 
strongly  did  victory  for  a  time  incline  to  the  side  of  the  'a*S*?^ 
Americans,  thai  Greene  despatched  a  body  of  cavalry  to       *•"■ 
intercept  the  enemy's  relrcal.      A  Maryland   regiment, 
however,  vigorously  charged  by  the  eoemy,  fell  into  con- 
fiision ;  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  otEcers,  the 
rout  soon  became  general.     The  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  on  both  sides,  were  nearly  equal. 

18  'Soon  afler.  Lord  Rawdon  evacuated'  Camden,  and  'i^SfiS^ 
retired  with  his  troops  beyond  the  Santee  River ;  when,       *^ 
learning  that  Fort  Watson:f  had  surrendered,  and  that 
Fort  Molt,5  together  with  the  posts  at  GranbyH  and  Orange- 
burg,^  were  closely  invested,  he  retreated  still  farther, 
and  encamped  at  Eutaw  Springs.**      These  posts,  together 
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ANALTwa.  with   Augusta,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  ihe  Amerb 
'  cans ,  and  by  the  5th  of  June  the  British  were  oonfined 

to   th3    three    posts — ^Ninety-six,    Eutaw    Springs,  and 
Charleston.   . 
LflkfiL  Ma      19.  'After  the  retreat  of  Lord  Rawdon  from  Camden, 
JSSImw    General  Greene  proceeded  to  Fort  Granby,  and  thenee 
against  Ninety-six,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  and 
strongly  fortified.      After  prosecuting  the  si^e  of  this 
place  nearly  four  weeks,  and  learning  that  Loid  Rawdon 
was  approaching  with  reenforoements,  Greneral   Greene 
u.     determined  upon  an  assault,  which  was  made  on  the  18th 
of  June ;  but  the  assailants  were  beaten  off,  and  the  whole 
army  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy. 
mmtt     20.  'After  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  Americans, 
£SV^  om  again  Lord  Rawdon  retired,  closely  followed  by  the  army 
SSSS^  ^^  Greene,  and  took  post  at  Orangebuig,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  reenforcement  from  Charleston,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  Col.  Stewart.     Finding  the  enemy  too  strong  to 
Ik  Jdr.     be  attacked,  General  Greene  now  retired,*  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  to  the  heights*  beyond  the  Santee,  to 
spend  the  hot  and  sickly  season,  while  expeditions  under 
active  officers  were  continually  traversing  the  country,  to 
intercept  the  communications  between  Orangeburg  and 
t.  cRMfwofGharleston.     'Lord  Rawdon  soon  after  returned  to  Eng^ 
^{2Sm!^  ^^^^'  leaving  Colonel  Stewart  in  command  of  his  forces, 
^fjgof        21.  ^Before  his  departure,  a  tragic  scene  occurred  at 
^'"^  Charleston,  which  greatly  irritated  the  Carolinians,  and 
threw  additional  odium  on  the  British  cause.     This  was 
the  execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  firm  patriot,  who, 
to  escape  imprisonment,  had  previously  given  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  British  authorities.     When  the  British  were 
driven  from  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  considering  the 
inability  to  protect,  as  a  discharge  of  the  obligation  to 
obey,  he  took  up  arms  against  them,  and,  in  this  condition, 
was  taken  prisoner. 

22.  He  was  brought  before  Col.  Balfour,  the  command- 
ant of  Charleston,  who  condemned  him  to  death,  although 
txgrtfjgw^-  numerous  loyalists  petitioned  in  his  favor.     *Lord  Raw- 
*      *■  don,  a  man  of  generous  feelings,  after  having  in  vain  ex- 
erted his  influence  to  save  him,  finally  gave  his  sanction 
f  ji$$ttci(^  to  the  execution.     'The  British  strongly  urged  the  justice 
^'mSSS^  of  the  measure,  while  the  Americans  condemned  it  as  an 
T.  Battuof  act  of  unwarrantable  cruelty. 
SfSg:        23.  ^Early  in  September,  General  Greene  agun  ad< 

■■■  ■  11        ■  I    ■  .1  I  ■  -. 

«  TlM  AmtM  HOb  w»  1.  of  Um  Wataarae  Btrer,  aboat  twoUj  bbUm  mo^  ftom 
0m  Map,  9.  S98.) 
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▼anced  upon  the  enemy,  then  commanded  by  Colonel   ITU* 
Stewart,  who  at  his  approach,  retired  to  Eutaw  Springs.**  «.  r.  ».  «m. 
On  the  8th  the  two  armies  engaged,  with  nearly  equal 
forces.     The  British  were  at  first  driven  in  confusion 
from  the  field,  but  at  length  rallying  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion, tJiey  withstood  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Americans,  and 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  of  nearly  four  hours,  Greneral 
Greene  drew  off  his  troops,  and  returned  to  the  ground 
he  had  occupied  in  the  jnoming.     During  the  night,  Col- 
onel Stewart  abandoned  his  position,  and  retired  to  Monk's 
Corner.^     *The  Americans  lost,  in  this  battle,  in  killed,  b-N-p^ii. 
wounded,  and  missing,  about  300  men.     The  loss  sus-  };jf^|g^ 
tained  by  the  enemy  was  somewhat  greatei. 

24.  'Shortly  after  the   battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  the  %.  cum  qfuie 
British  entirely  abandoned  the  open  country,  and  retired  ^SCamSiT 
to  Charleston  and  the  neighboring  islands.     These  events       "^ 
ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  and,  indeed,  the  revolution- 
ary war,  in  the  Carolinas.     'At  the  commencement  of  the  t.  cnmv»qf 
year,  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Georgia  and  South  em  that  had 
Carolina ;  and  North  Carolina  was  thought  to  be  at  their  tSvSfSSr, 
mercy.     At  the  close  of  the  year.  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton were  the  only  posts  in  their  possession,  and  to  these 

they  were  closely  confined  by  the  regular  American 
troops,  posted  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  the  vigilant  militia 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

25.  *Though  Greneral  Greene  was  never  decisively  vie-    a  vniatu 
torious,  yet  he  was  still  formidable  when  defeated,  and  ^^aSenu 
every  battle  which  he  fought  resulted  to  his  advantage.     ^'''**~' 
To  the  great  energy  of  character,  and  the  fertility  of  genius 
which  he  displayed,  is,  principally,  to  be  ascribed,  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  southern  campaign. 

26.  •Having  followed,  to  its  termination,  the  order  of  l^^glfSSSm 
the  events  which  occurred  in  the  southern  department,  we  ttnttArru. 
now  return  to  the  movements  of  Comwallis,  who,  late  in 

April,  left  Wilmington,*  with  the  avowed  object  of  con-  cBd%p.m. 
quering  Virginia.     Marching  north  by  the  way  of  Hali- 
fax,* and  crossing,  with  little  opposition,  the  large  and 
rapid  rivers  that  flow  into  Roanoke  and  Albemarle  Sounds, 
in  less  than  a  month  he  reached**  Petersburg,-|-  where  he  a.  mv«i 
found  the  troops  of  General  Philips,  who  had  died  a  few 
days  before  hb  arrival.     'The  defence  of  Virginia  was  at  >J*J^^ 
that  time  intrusted  principally  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,      giSa. 
who,  with  a  force  of  only  three  thousand  men,  mostly 


•  BUifiOy  In  N.  Oarottna,  Is  lihutod  on  th«  W.  bank  of  Um  Koaaok*  Bl^ar,  atflia  ImaAjI 
IM  DSTlgatloD,  about  150  mllas  N.  from  >Vilmington.  ^       ^        .^ 

iFUtnbmgf  'Hninla,  laon  tiie  8.  bank  of  Apponattoz  Blvw,  twdw  wSim  abofi  lli  m* 
Into  Jamca  KiTtr. 
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MALYBia.  mttitia,  could  do  little  more  than  watoh  the  imremaatB  o' 

the  enemy,  at  a  careful  distance. 
lOnmtr      37.  'Unable  to  briDg  Lafayette  to  ftnettgagemenl,  Coin- 
'^"""""^  wallis  overran  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  James  River, 
and  destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  public  and  private 
tTjruww't  property.     'An  expedition  under  Tarleton  penetrated  to 
"'*""'"*■    Chariottesville,*  and  succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of 
several  members  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  aiil 
came  near  seiziEig  the  governor  oC  the  state,  Thomas  JeC 
I.  CMWM^  feimn.     *Ailer  taking  possession  of  Richmond  and  Wil- 
iM3t«u.  Humsbu^,  Comwallis  was  called  to  the  sea-coast  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton ;  who,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  by  the 
combined  French  and  American  forces,  was  anxious  that 
Comwallis  should  take  a  position  from  which  he  might  re- 
enforce  the  garrison  of  New  York  if  desirable. 
i-Ettmaat      28.    'Proceeding   from   Williamsburg  to  Portsmoulii, 
"^im  iM  '  when  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  James  River  he  was  at- 
^^^^.  tacked*  by  Lafayette,  who  had  been  erroneoudy  informed 
tJain.     ihfttlhemainbody  had  already  crossed.     General  Wayne, 
who  led  the  advance,  on  seeing  the  whole  of  the  British 
army  drawn  out  against  him,  made  a  sudden  charge  with 
sreat  impetuosity,  and  then  hastily  retreated  with  but 
little  loss.     Comwallis,  surprised  at  this  bold  maneuver, 
and  perhaps  suspecting  an  ambuscade,  would  not  allow  a 
pursuit. 
t.Ntetmiw-      29.  'After  crossing  James  River  heproceeded  to  Ports- 
oS^m^:  mouth  ;  but  not  liking  the  situation  tor  a  permanent  post, 
k.  PnnADf.  ^  soon  evacuated  the  place,  and  concentrated'  his  forces 
'""■       at  Yorktown.f  on  the  south  side  of  York  River,  which  he 
immediately  commenced  fortifying.     Gloucester  Point,  od 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  held  by  a  small  force 
J.  pjm«r    inder  Colonel  Tarlefon. 

™^».  30.  'In  the  meantime,  Genera!  Washington  had  formed 
""K^'**  *  P^*"  "'"  """cking  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and  late  in  Juna 
mnj.!.  the  French  troops  from  Rhode  Island,  under  Count  Ro- 
'  chambeau,  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  enterprise.  Tha 
intention   was    abandoned,    however, 


August,  in  consequence  of  laree  reen. 
fotcements  having  been  received  oy  Ctin- 
fon, — the  tardiness  with  which  the  conil> 
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nantal  troops  aasembledy— -and  the  fairer  prospect  of  sue-    1T91. 
cess  wliich  was  opened  by  the  situation  of  Comwallis.        — — 

81.  'A  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  i- 
was  expected  soon  to  arrive  in  the  Chesapeake ;  and  Wash,  iff 
ington,  having  effectually  deceived  Clinton  until  the  last 
moment,  with  the  belief  that  New  York  was  the  point  of 
attack,  suddenly  drew  off  the  combined  French  and  Amer- 
lean  army,  and,  after  rapid  marches,  on  the  80th  of  Sep. 
tember  appeared  before  Yorktown. 

82.  "The  Count  de  Grasse  had  previously  entered*  the  ^%JJg3? 
Chesapeake,  and,  by  blocking  up  James  and  York  Rivers,    ii»  eut  ^. 
had  effectually  cut  off  the  escape  of  Cornwallis  by  sea ;  JSM^u^. 
while  a  force  of  two  thousand  troops,  under  the  Marquis  ^^v- «.». 
St.  Simon,  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  joined  Lafayette, 

then  at  Williamsburg,  with  the  design  of  effectually  op- 
posing, the  British,  should  they  attempt  to  retreat  upon  the 
Southern  States.     *A  British  fleet  from  New  York,  under  a.  Jttmmtio 
Admiral  Graves,  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  ^"'SSuST^ 
and  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  bearing  the  heavy  artil- 
lery and  military  stores,  from  Rhode  Island.     A  partial 
action  took  place^  off  the  capes,  but  the  French  avoided  a   b>8wtf 
general  battle,  and  neither  party  gained  any  decided  ad- 
vantage.    The  object  of  the  British,  however,  was  de- 
feated. 

33.  ^After  Greneral  Clinton  had  learned  the  destination  4.  ggpeitttom 
of  the  army  of  Washington,  hoping  to  draw  off  a  part  of    nteticuT 
his  forces,  he  sent  Arnold  on  a  plundering  expedition 
against  Connecticut.     'Landing*  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  s.  whmAr 
'Hiames,  Arnold  proceeded  in  person  against  Fort  Trum-  ^jEf^f' 
bull,  a  siiort  distance  below  New  London,*  which  was    J^^^^ 
evacuated*  on  his  approach.      New  London  was  then 
burned,*  and  public  and  private  property  to  a  large  am6unt 
destroyed. 

34.  *In  the  meantime  a  party  had  proceeded  against  *'fS?SrZ'^ 
Fort  Griswold,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  whtch,  after  ^  ^^  ^ 
an  obstinate  resistance,  was  carried  by  assault.'     When  j'Thepm-- 
Colonel  Ledyard,  the  conmiander  of  the  fort,  surrendered  JSSmmu*ln' 
his  sword,  it  was  immediately  plunged  into  his  bosom ;  and  ^  J^-  ^ 
the  carnage  was  oontinued  until  the  greater  part  of  the  •^jf^jj^* 

Sarrison  was  killed  or  wounded.     'This  barbarous  inroad    force*  at 
id  not  serve  the  purpose  of  Clinton  in  checking  the  ad-  'yofl^Sfn. 
Vance  of  Washington  against  Cornwallis. 

35.  'In  the  siege  of  Yorktown  the  French  were 
posted  in  front,  and  on  the  right  of  the  town,  extend- 

•  N€Vf  Londotiy  in  CoBMcdeat,  li  sttnated  on  the  W.  bank  of  th« 
Bif«r  ThUMtj  thrae  mll«  flram  l(a  mtrance  into  Long  Iiland  Soond. 
Pmt  TntmhuM  Is  ■ituated  oa  a  protjeeting  point,  about  a  mile  below 
■m  eltj.  ¥ort  Grinoolrf lailfeaated  opposite  Fort  Trtunboll,  on  an  am- 
kMOce  In  Old  tt  ffn  of  Qrotoa.    (See  Biup.) 
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AH ALTS18.  ing  firom  the  river  above  to  the  morass  in  the  centre,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  Americans,  who  extended  to  the 
•.Seethe    rlver  below/    'On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  Octo- 
t.  ritetaTMr-  ^^i  ^®  batteries  were  opened  against  the  town,  at  a  dis- 
^ZSvSS*   ^^i^®  o^  ^^  yards ;  and  so  heavy  was  the  fire,  that  many 
MAai4^ter.  of  the  guns  of  the  besieged  were  soon  dismounted,  and 
silenced,  and  the  works  in   many  places   demolished* 
Shells  and  red  hot  balls  reached  the  British  ships  in  the 
I.  jtf9MM  harbor,  several  of  which  were  burned.     *On  the  even- 
"^ff*^  ing  of  the  11th  the  besiegers  advanced  to  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines, 
oet  14.         36.  'On  the  14th,  two  redoubts,  in  advance  and  on  the 
JbefiSr  md  ^®^  ^^  *^®  besieged,  were  carried  by  assault ;  the  one  by 
fj^flfTjwT^  an  American,  and  the  other  by  a  French  detachment. 
These  were  then  included  in  the  works  of  the  besiegers. 
On  the  16th,  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  works,  and  with  such 
effect  that  the  walls  and  fortifications  were  beaten  down, 
-     and  almost  every  gun  dismounted. 
4  AtumM  tff      37.  *No  longer  entertaining  any  hopes  of  efiectual  re- 
'^Vwrart? '°  sistance,   on  the  evening  of  the  same  day   Comwallis 
attempted  to  retreat  by  way  of  Gloucester  Point ;  hoping 
to  be  able  to  break  through  a  French  detachment  posted 
in  the  rear  of  that  place,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  to  reach 
f.  surrmder  New  York  in  safety.     'Frustrated  in  this  attempt  by  a 
^vortooiMft.  yjQigQj  storm,  which  dispersed  his  boats  after  one  division 
had  crossed  the  river,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Oct  It.     a  capitulation;  and,  on  the  19th,  the  posts  of  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester,  containing  more  thsm  seven  thousand  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  were  surrendered  to  the  army  of  Washington, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  to  the  fieet  of  De  Grasse. 
•.  CNnconPff       38.  'Five  days  after  the  fall  of  Yorktown,  Sir  Henry 
b^ooTii.   C^i^'^^on  arrived*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 
an  armament  of  7000  men ;  but  learning  that  Comwallis 
T.  Dttpotukm  had  already  surrendered,  he  returned  to  New  York.  ^The 
§!ISS%nm.  victorious  allies  separated  soon  after  the  surrender.     The 
«.  Nqfr.  5.    Count  de   Grasse   sailed*  for  the   West  Indies  ;  Count 
Rochambeau  cantoned  his  army,  during  the  winter,  in 
Virginia  ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  returned 
to  its  former  position  on  the  Hudson,  while  a  strong  de- 
tachment under  Greneral  St.  Clair  was  despatched  to  tho 
south,  to  reenforce  the  army  of  General  Greene, 
awyyf       39.  'By  the  victory  over  Comwallis,  the  whole  country 
•ktorp,  was,  in  efiect,  recovered  to  the  Union — ^the  British  powei 
was  reduced  to  merely  defensive  measures — and  was  coo 
fined,  principally,  to  the  cities  of  New  York,  Charle^iton, 
and  Savannah.     At  the  news  of  so  important  a  victory, 
transports  of  exultation  broke  forth,  and  triumphal  cele 
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brations  were  held  throughout  the  Union.  "Washington  1V81* 
set  apart  a  particuhir  day  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  in  the  army ;  recommending  that  "  all  the  troops 
should  enfi^age  in  it  with  derious  deportment,  and  that  sen- 
sibility of  neart  which  the  surprising  and  particular  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  their  favor  claimed." 

40.  "Congress,  on    receiving  the  official  intelligence,  t.  vfhat 
went  in  procession  to  the  pnncipal  church  in  Philadelphia,  g^^M§ 
«*  To  return  thanks  to  Almighty  Grod  for  the  signal  success 
of  the  American  arms,"  and  appointed  the  13th  of  De^ 
oember  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  praver 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CLOSE  OP  THE  WAR,   AND  ADOPTION   OF  THE      Bm^jeasf 

CONSTITUTION.  ClmneriX^ 

1.  *Whbn  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  ^SmS^ 
Cornwallis  reached  London,  the  king  and  ministry  evinced  ^V^*^ 
a  determination  still  to  continue  the  war  for  the  reduction  eotuiitm  m 
of  the  '<  rebellious  colonies ;"  but,  fortunately,  the  war      ^'^' 
had  become  almost  universally  unpopular  with  the  British 
nation.     *From  the  12th  of  December  to  the  4th  of  March,  ^^^^^ 
repeated  motion   were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  ^^gjf 
terminating  the    var;  and  on  this  latter  day^  the  House  1700 
resolved,  that  thob  ^  who  should  advise  the  king  to  continue  ^  MunhV 
the  war  on  the  coi  tinent  of  North  America,  should  be  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  country. 

2.  *0n  the  20th  of  March  the  administration  of  Lord  Bfuemt. 
North  was  terminated,  and  the  advocates  of  peace  imme-  **  ^xorST^ 
diately  came  into  power.     Early  in  May,  Sir  Guy  Carle-  J552;5« 
ton,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  foOmMi. 
in  the  command  of  all  the  British  forces,  arrived  at  New 

York,  with  instrucuv/^^  to  promote  the  wishes  of  Great 
Britain  for  an  accommodation  with  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  these  views,  offensive  war  mostly  ceased 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  Washington  made  no  at- 
tempts on  the  posts  of  the  enemy.  The  year  1782,  con- 
sequently, passed  without  furnishing  any  military  opera^ 
tions  of  importance  ;  although  the  hostile  array  of  armies, 
and  occasional  skinnishes,  still  denoted  the  existence  of  » 
«tatc  of  war.  Kor.  m. 

3.  'On  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  preliminary  arti-  %^^jff 
eles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Oswald,  a  com-  J|*5J/5&JJJ| 
Oifssiouer  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  John  Adams,    ing 
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jMtALTaia.  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Honry  Laurens,  on  Um 

*  ^  part  of  the  United  States.     Preliminary  articles  of  peaoa 

1783.     between  France  and  England  were  likewise  signed  on  the 

Jan.  m.     20th  of  January  following ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September, 

*•**■••     of  the  same  year,  definitive  treaties  of  peace  were  signed 

by  the  commissioners  of  England  with  tho^  of  the  United 

States,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

1.  Tennt  of      4.  *By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  tho 

'mStSv^  United  States,  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  acknow. 

uiSed**  ledged  in  its  fullest  extent ;  ample  boundaries  were  allow. 

^'"'^      ed  them,  extending  north  to  the  great  lakes,  and  west  to 

the   Mississippi,— embracing   a  range   of  territory  more 

extensive  than  the  states,  when  colonies,  had  claimed ;  and 

an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 

t.  Tju^Vktr-  land  was  conceded.     "The  two  Floridas,  which  had  long 

a.  smoe  itm.  been  held'  by  England,  were  restored  to  Spain. 

April  It.         5.  "On  the  19th  of  April,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
I.  RMudnint  ^^^^1®  o^  Lcxiugton,  a   cessation  of  hostilities  was  pro- 
^Sw**  c^^^"^®^  i°  ^^®  American  army;  and  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  army  was  disbanded  by  general  orders  of  oon- 
fress.     Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops  in 
uly.  New  York  in  November,  and  Charleston  in  the  fd- 
lowing  month. 
4.  BjgfcirffiM      6.  *Not withstanding  all  had  looked  forward  with  joyful 
MtbamUngqf  hope  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  yet  the  disbanding  of 
"™*"    the  American  army  had  presented  difficulties  and  dangers, 
which  it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  congress  and  the  oom- 
mandcr-in-chief  to  overcome.     Neither  officers  nor  sol- 
diers had,  for  a  long  time,  received  any  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  although,  in  1780,  congress  had  adopted  a 
resolution  promising  half  pay  to  the  officers,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  yet  the  state  of  the  finances  now  rendered 
the  payment  impossible.     The  disbanding  of  the  army 
would,  therefore,  throw  thousands  out  of  the  service,  with- 
out compensation  for  the  past,  or  substantial  provision  for 
the  future. 
^jnuDv^TiM      7.  *In  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  was  feared  that  an 
open  insurrection  would  break  out,  and  that  the  aimy 
would  attempt  to  do  itself  the  justice  which  the  country 
.  •.  AMrmt    was  slow  to  grant.     *In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  an 
tftrourhOM  anonymous  address,  since  ascertained  to  have  been  writ- 
•'^'^*      ten  by  Major  John  Armstrong,— composed  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  recommending  ati  appeal  to  the  tears  of 
k-Mifdiii.  congress,  and  the  people,  was  circulated^  through  the 
"  anny  ;  calling  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  proper  measures  for  obtaining  redress. 
Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  that  a  war  b(v 
tween  the  civil  and  the  military  powers  appeared  inevitable 
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a.  >Th6  firmness  and  prudence  of  Washington,  how-    1YS8, 
ever,  suooeeded  in  averting  the  danger.     Strong  in  the  Twiuutom 
love  and  veneration  of  the  people  and  tho  army,  and  pos-  ijjffejj^ 
sessing  an  almost  unbounded  influence  over  his  officers,  4f  H^ogMKr 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  disregard  the       '^ 
anonymous  call,  and  to  frown  upon  all  disorderly  and 
illegal  proceedings  for  obtaining  redress.     *In  a  subse-  t.  irmmm 
quent  meeting,  called  by  Washington  himself,  General  £S£Mtm£ 
Gates  presiding,  the  officers  unanimously  declared,  that  ^^hSn*^ 
**  No  circumstances  of  distress  or  danger  should  induce  a 
conduct  that  might  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory 
which  they  had  acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  and 
eight  years'  faithful  services,"  and  that  they  still  had 
^  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  oongi-ess  and  their 
country." 

9.  *Not  long  after,  congress  succeeded  in  making  the  s.  Arrtmg*- 
proper  arrangements  for  granting  the  officers,  according  tl^'SnSfSi. 
to  their  request,  five  yeairs'  full  pay,  in  place  of  half  pay 

for  life ;  and  four  months'  full  pay  to  the  army,  in  part 
payment  for  past  services.     ^Their  work  completed, —  i.Raum<f 
their  country  independent, — ^the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  'JlS'SSi/* 
returned  peaceably  to  their  homes;  bearin|?  with  them 
the  public  thanks  of  congress  in  the  name  of  their  grate- 
ful country. 

10.  *  Washington,  having  taken  leave  of  his  officers  and   s.  ctreum 
army,  repaired  to  Annapolis,  where  congress  was  then  in    h^ma^ 
session  ;  and  there,  on  the  23d  oi  December,  before  that  "^'uSSf'^ 
august  body  of  patriots  and  sages,  and  a  large  concourse 

of  spectators, — in  a  simple  and  affectionate  address,  afler 
commending  the. interests  of  his  country  to  the  protection 
of  Heaven,  he  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army. 

11.  'After  an  eloquent  and  afTcctiug  reply  by  General  «.Htore<*»» 
Mifflin,  then  president  of  the  congress,  Washingtoi  with-  ^^vaL'ujS!^ 
drew.     He  then  retired  to  his  residence  at  Moui  t  Ver- 
non,   exchanging   the  anxious  labors  of  the  car.p,  for 

the  quiet  industry  of  a  farm,  and  bearing  with  bim  the 
enthusiastic  love,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  his  country. 
men. 

12.  independence  and  peace  being  now  established,  ^j^gJ^J^JJi 
the  public  mind,  relieved  from  the  excitement  incident  to  attMtpSSt 
a  state  of  war,  was  turned  to  examine  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  country.     In  addition  to  a  foreign  debt  of  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  a  domestic  debt  of  more  than  thirty 
millions,  due  to  American  citizens,  and,  principally,  to 

the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  was  strongly 
urged  upon  congress  for  payment.     *But  by  the  articles  $.Th$Mt 
of  confederation  congress  had  not  the  power  to  discharge  ^"^STT*"^ 
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ANALYSIS,  debts  incurred  by  the  war ;  it  could  merely  recommend 

"'  to  the  individual  states  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose. 

1.  ThA9tmm      Id.  'The  states  were  therefore  oalled  upon  for  funds  to 

^fffSSa  discharge,  in  the  first  place,  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 

t.  What  pn-  soldiers  of  the  revolution.    'The  states  listened  to  these 

^SSSitSm  <^^  ^^^  respect,  but  their  situation  was  embarrassing ; 

—each  had  its  local  debts  to  provide  ibr,  and  its  domestic 

government  to  support,^-the  country  had  been  drained  of 

Its  wealth,  and  taxes  could  not  be  collected ;  and,  besides, 

congress  had  no  binding  power  to  compel  the  states  to 

t.  BMnrrM-  obecuence.     *Some  of  the  states  attempted,  by  heavy 

^iSZSmSr  taxes  upon  the  people,  to  support  their  credit,  and  satisfy 

(fitay'ff     their  creditors.    In  Massachusetts,  an  insurrection  was 

tton.)^    the  consequence,  and  an  armed  force  of  several  thousand 

a.  In  im.    men  was  necessary  to  suppress  it.* 

4jvteMNfy       14.  ^With  evils  continually  increasing,  the  necessity  of 

trntin  tftim  a  closer  union  of  the  states,  and  of  an  efficient  general  go v- 


•tttim 


f.  dmomtkm  ©^ment,  became  more  and  more  apparent.     •A  conven- 

«i  jiMMvoOf.  tion  of  commissioners  from  six  states,  held  at  Annapolis,  in 

September,  1786,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  better 

system  of  commercial  regulations,  led  to  a  proposition  for 

1787.  revising  the  articles  of  confederation.  ^Accordingly,  a  con- 
VnSSSS?*  mention  of  delegates,  from  all  the  states,  except  Rhode  Is- 
pMAinim.  land,  met* at  Philadelphia  for  this  purpose  in  1787.     Find- 

h.  uasr.     .      ^^  articles  of  confederation  exceedingly  defective  as 

a  rorm  of  government,  the  convention  rejected  their  former 

purpose  of  revising  them,  and  proceeded  to  the  considera- 

7.  NW9  terri-  tion  of  a  new  constitution.-— ^In  July  of  this  year,  a  large 

tSlSjSSS-  extent  of  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  was.  formed  into 

a  teTf  itorial  government  by  the  general  congress,  and  called 

the  Northwestern  Territory. 

t.  ntefMw       15.  'After  four  months'  deliberation  a  constitution  was 

SupmS^  agreed*  on,  which,  afler  being  presented  to  congress,  was 

^*^      submitted  to  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several  states 

'   fi>r  the  r  ratification.     Previous  to,  and  during  the  year 

1788.  1788,  majorities  of  the  people  in  eleven  of  the  states 
adoptoi  1  the  constitution,  although  not  without  strong  op- 
position ;  as  many  believed  that  the  extensiye  powers, 
which  the  new  government  gave  to  the  rulers,  would  be 

I  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

^JMv        16.  *The  supporters  of  the  constitution,  who  advocated  a 

'*'"^'     union  of  the  several  states  under  a  strong  government,  were 

denominated  FederdUgts,  and  their  opposers  anti-Federtxl' 

JJi^JfJJJjJ  ista.     "Provision  having  been  made  for  the  election  of  of. 

2^SjMro»-  ficers  under  the  new  government,  George  'W'ashington 

d  votM     was  unanimously  elected'  President  of  the  United  States 

SSSfSf     fi>r  the  term  of  four  years,  and  John  Adams  Vice-prerf- 

dent. 


iiPPENDIX 

TO    THE    REVOLUTION. 

1.  >ln  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  ReYolutioxL  we  have  dwelt  1776* 
principftllj  on  those  eyents  alone  that  are  immediately  connected  —            ■ 
with  American  history ;  the  limits  to  which  we  were  confined  sel-  ^'qfSupSS^ 
dom  pencittini^  ns  to  look  beyond  the  American  continent  to  ob-  ^J^^tk^ 
lerre  the  relations  which  England  sustained,  during  that  period,  'S^Mten! 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.    'From  the  point  of  xiew  that  2.  importanet 
we  hare  taken,  howeTcr,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  could  derive  only  Jj<5?«3ar- 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  ged  vieto  cf 
England  was  involyed  by  the  revolt  of  her  American  colonies ;  and  ***  ^ubjecc. 
it  is  believed  that  our  history  will  acquire  additional  interest  and 
importance  in  our  eyes  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  British 
councils  during  the  period  of  our  Revolution,  and  by  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  European  wars  and  alliances  entered 

into  against  England,  in  support  of  American  Independence. 

2.  *So  recently  had  America  become  known  to  most  Europeans,  ex-  b.  Tfu  light 
ccpt  by  its  geographical  position  on  the  maps  of  the  globe,  that  JnJrifSS^ 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  civilized  nation  there,  disputing  its     England 
possession  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  filled  all  "'S*?u«w'" 
minds  with  astonishment     The  novelty  of  the  spectacle — the    vinc9dhy 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  controversy — ^a  jealou^  ^SSSSy. 
of  the  power  of  England,  and  detestation  of  her  tyranny,  and  the 

idea  of  an  independent  empire  in  the  New  World,  awakened  uni- 
versal   attention;   and    a   general    wish    prevailed    throughout 
Europe,  that  the  Americans  might  be  successful  in  gaining  their 
independence.    ^None,  however,  regarded  the  struggle  with  more    4.  jfotg  re- 
intense  interest  than  the  French  people,  whom  recent  defeats,  ^^^hjJS^ 
national  antipathy,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  the  humiliation  of  a        pt^ 
dreaded  rival,  no  less  than  the  natural  impulse  in  &vor  of  me« 
struggling  aoainst  their  oppressors,  stimulated  to  give  every  encour- 
agement to  the  cause  of  the  Americans. 

3.  *ETen  the  people  of  England  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the     s  ^vj^ 
subject  of  the  justice  of  taxing  the  Americans,  and  the  policy  of     SSi^ 
employing  forcible  measures  to  constrain  their  submission.    'In  f.  ny  pariia 
parliament  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures  was  vehe-       '"''*'- 
ment,  and  sustained  by  such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lord 
Camden,  Blr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

▼Eren  the  city  of  London  presented,^  through  their  lord-mayor,  7.  tm  oit^  V 
an  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition  to  the  throne,  deprecating     i-o»^on. 
the  measures  of  the  ministerial  party,  and  entreating  his  nuyesty  '^  ^ffn.^^' 
to  dismiss  "Immediately  and   forever   firom  his  councils,  those 
ministers  and  advisers  who  encouraged  the  establishment  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  America." 

4.  ^A  m^rity  of  the  people  in  the  trading  towns  disapproved  a  ^^^^ 
•f  hostilities,  as  ii^urious  to  the  interests  of  commerce ;  but  through-    ^tixSu^ 
out  the  nation  generally,  the  lower  classes,  f^lly  persuaded  that    towtu,  ^rc 
tiie  Americans  were  an  oppressed  people,  showed  the  strongest  i^^J^Ji 
ftversion  to  the  war ;  and  such  was  the  popular  feeling  against  the    Umdon  by 
miaufeerial  measures,  that  the  recruiting  service  was  ^eatly  ob«  S^S$fS!Sl 
ftraoted  by  it    ^IVhen  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  ^Loviiifiwa 
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AMAi>m9.  debts  in'  ,  !•'     ^iith#dtyofI»iidoii,and» 

■  J-  (ijg  j  .••■        .-^^^laraof  puliameot  wMimnt^ 

1^2j2J"   ,,    ,  ^         __^  .■ 'J-', '-^mu-npoiihta  AmericuirolnecO. 

fSlmS   oisor  ^  '^'^■:  '  '.  ■rjrn-iBLoiiiloiij  prestDtod  to  the  UiroiM 

•.  mu  Of*  9oli^  -^  . -;.-^yiiidttss,"  irhuh,  althoiigli  exprcoMi) 

laMfriiiiM.  ^  ^...'^aiitliodijturhuioes  tn  America — aaserUd 

^^   '.  -^f'.j^toloniesto  Great  Britain — and  justified  thor 
^'  "^    -  ff^jLi  prindplcs  of  fteedam  oa  which,  tha  Brituk 
' '  'V^su  tosed.    'The  unawer  which  the  king  deigned 
'jji^rcas,  was,  that  while  the  constituted  kuthraritj 
,  .  ^  (f  *"  openly  resieled  by  (he  Americana,  it  was  neces- 

MtHir  '^fi  rtt  those  measures  b;  which  alone  the  dignity  and 

•■"*'  le  realm  conld  be  duly  maintained. 

if  0''^^geaenl  discontent  also  reached  the  officers  of  the  annj. 

-^M*  (M '**''''*"'■  ^  which  the  Earl  of  Effingiiam  belonged  wu 
j.^fll^jJJJjM  America,  that  Qohlemac  promptly  resigned  bis  commis. 
^  jS5^rAcI'Ti''g  tl*^'  b'B  honor  and  hia  conscience  would  not  permit 
^J^  ^to  lied  the  blood  of  bis  fellow  subjects  in  America,  who  wer« 
fading  for  their  liberties.    The  Earl  had,  from  youth,  been 
fluditA  to  the  military  profession,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
lo  Aireign  service.    The  example  of  so  eminent  an  indiridual  wm 
not  without  its  influence  upon   olhcrs,  nod  BCTeral  officers,  of  the 
MunC  potltical  opinions  as  the  Earl,  declined  serving  ogiunst  Amer- 
ica.   The  course  pursued  by  these  indiiiduols,  although  it  did  not 
pass  nucensnred,  conferred  upon  them  a  hiab  degree  of  popularity. 
The  Earl  of  Effingham  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  cily  of 
London  for  his  beharior,  and  was  honored  with  the  same  teati> 
mony  of  approbation  from  the  city  of  Dublin. 
,  fgmr  T»-     7.  <The  difficulties  with  America  were  also  the  cause  of  rerit- 
»^JJ*^  ingj  at  this  period,  the  nearly  dormant  political  distinctions  of 
*7SS       whij;  and  tory'with  all  the  party  violence  and  inveteraqr  that  had 
,*•!!."•■  marked  the  cuil  dissenaions  in  England  during  the  latter  yean 
(,  rMH>«r  of  the  reign  of  Q.uecn  Anne.    'From  the  violent  altercations  and 
*^U^    continaol  bickerings  carried  on  between  the  opposing  parties,  ft 
teemed   that   not  only  America,   but  England    also,  would  soob 
become  a  scene  of  mutual  hostilities. 
t  CTIareair       a  "The  tories,  who  bad  been  icalonsly  attached  to  the  StosM 
\J^'^    fiimily,  and  to  the  arbitrary  principles  which  they  cherished,  wew 

'    now  accused  of  instigating  a  war  upon  the  American  subjects  of 

^  Britain,  because  the  loiter  hod  ventured  to  assert  their  just  right! 
and  liberties.  The  whole  couree  of  the  tory  party  was  brought 
Tip  in  rBTiew  before  the  nation — they  were  declared  the  unscrupu- 
lous advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  their  pernicious  eouncili 
and  machinations  were  attributed  nearly  all  the  disgraces  abroad, 
and  dissensions  at  home,  which  England  bad  suffered  since  th« 
present  reigning  fomily  had  come  into  power, 
unr  9.  'On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs  were  reproached  with  being 
j''*  the  genuine  descendants  and  representatives  of  those  ropublicaa 
Incendiaries  who  had  once  subverted  royalty  and  oTcrturned  th* 
constitution,  and  who,  during  the  commonwealth,  had  carried  o& 
the  most  sanguinary  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  and  ever  sili«t 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Haoover, 
whenever  their  party  was  in  the  ascendency,  had  liecn  as  tyranni- 
cal in  maintaining  themselves  in  authority  as  (he  most  ultra  of 
those  whom  they  taxed  witli  being  the  likTorers  of  absolute  aion 
■mhj. 
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10.  >The  toriei  also  declared  themaelTes  the  tme  friends  of  Eng-    1TT6* 
kish  freedom—friends  of  the  eonatitation— ^tke  supporters  of  king  ■ 
and  parUamenL  in  whom  was  Tested  the  keeping  of  tlie  liberties  of  mnS?fv^ 
England,  and  wnose  onited  will  was  the  supreme  law,  ever  expreaa-       tari$$. 
ing  the  sentiments  of  a  mi^rity  of  the  people.    Parliament^  said 

the  tones,  had  resolred  upon  using  force,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience.  Such  was  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  ought  to  be  considered  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Main- 
taining the  justness  and  the  political  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  will  of  the  legislature,  the  tories  declared  themselyes  the  strict 
observers  of  the  Uws  of  their  country,  and  charged  the  whigs  with 
being  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  with  treasonable  attacks 
apon  the  constitution,  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  sedition  and 
rebellion. 

11.  sin  reply  to  these  charges,  the  whigs  declared  themselvea  a  iHgiMi 
more  intent  on  the  substantial  preservation  of  liberty,  than  on  the  ^""SOn!^ 
formal  mode  of  doing  it ;  that  when  parliament  became  corrupt,  the 

people  were  not  bound  to  submit  to  their  betrayers ;  that  a  very 
eonsiderable  part  of  the  British  empire  totally  disapproTed  of  the 
ueasores  adopted  by  the  ministry ;  that  in  England  alone  it  was 
fitf  from  being  certain  that  a  nugority  approyed  of  those  measures; 
and  that  if  a  just  computation  should  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  a  very  large  minority  would  be 
ibund  against  them.  The  whigs  declared  their  respect  for  pub- 
He  opinion,  which  they  looked  upon  as  more  worthy  of  regard  than 
any  formal  act  of  tho  legLslature. 

13.  'The  tories  ascri^d  exclusive  power  to  the  parliament,  and  a  Reaitm- 
denied  any  aooountability  to  the  people ;  the  whigs  regarded  the  jSSiSlui^ 
parliament  as  composed  of  deputies  of  the  people^  who  haye  no  t/utwop^ir' 
rights  or  powers  but  in  common  with  their  constituents,  whose  will        ^'''' 
alone  the  fbfmer  were  bound  to  obey  in  transacting  the  public 
business  of  the  i^tion.    While  the  whigs  admitted  that  it  was  ad- 
viaable,  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity^  to  refrain  from  yiolence 
in  opposing  the  uigust  measures  of  a  minority  in  parliament,  un« 
less  instant  and  intolerable  mischiefs  were  threatened,  they,  at  the 
nme  time,  maintained  the  right  of  individuals  to  reprobate  such 
measures  with  all  imaginable  expUcitnens  and  indignation,  when- 
ever they  appeared  contrary  to  the  public  interests.    Such  were 
the  characters  of  the  two  great  parties  which  now  divided  the  Brit- 
ish nation  on  the  subject  of  the  American  controversy,  and  such 
was  the  general  tenor  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  defended 
their  respective  measures  and  principles. 

13.  ^During  the  brief  recess  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1775,  ^y^gj!2"* 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  withdrew  a  second  time*  from  the  king's  coun-  vQr^pm. 
oil,  onaccount  of  his  opposition  to  the  coercive  measures  adopted 

by  a  nugority  of  the  ministers  against  America.  Requesting  an 
audience  of  the  king,  ho  stated  to  his  nuyesty  the  reasons  why  he 
could  no  longer  take  any  part  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  king  listened  to  him  with  attention,  but  yainly  en- 
deavored to  convince  him  of  the  justice,  the  policy,  and  the  neoes*  ^  opmta%s^ 
sity  of  the  war.  MrUawwrt 

14.  »On  the  ttnembling  of  parliament  in  October,*  the  session  was  J^{]^ 
opened  by  an  elaborate  speech  from  the  throne,  containing  charges        1771. 


•  Tiw  Dnin  of  Qnfton  irtB  a  tMaotu  whig,  and  wm  at  this  time  Lord-privy-Mal.  Pm- 
ttooflly,  Jin.  28th,  1770,  he  had  veslciied  the  ofllee  of  flnt  Lord-coininlBsiODer  of  the  treagary, 
when  Lord  Nofth  was  appointed  his  saooeaaor,  under  ▼horn  waa  Ibrmed  the  llunoas  tmr 
sdministcaAlcn^  wfakh  e»«ciwd  the  poirsis  of  gOTMnunent  during  the  wMweedhig  tVN?e 
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AKA^mb.  agaaast  the  oolonica  of  engBgiBg  in  a  dopvate  «oiu|iiTMjp  nlUi  tk« 

dasign  of  establishing  an  independent  empire  in  Amenoa.    Th« 

most  deciaiTe  measures  were  rfcommended  for  pnttii^  an  sad  t» 

the  rebellion,  anc|  parliament  was  informed  that  with  this  tisw 

tihe  miUtary  and  naval  establishments  of  the  idngoom  had  been  in* 

sreased,  and  that  friendly  ofFen  of  Ibreign  assistanoe  had  been  r»- 

oeiTed.    The  king's  speech  breathed,  throuc^nt,  a  spirit  of  tba 

most  inToterate  animositj  against  the  oolonies,  and  nothing  lees 

than  unconditional  sabnission  was  held  out  as  the  prioe  hy  which 

peace  was  to  be  porohased. 

1.  comrn        tS.  iWhen  the  nanal  motion  was  made  in  the  honse  of  lotds  for 

fS^Jl^iJSt  '^  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Marqois  of 

^tHoeidEig'   ftookragham  condemned,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  measores 

^'"**       recommended  by  the  king.    He  denied  that  the  colonies  had  aimed 

at  independence;  "bat  what,"  said  he,  ''they  nerer  originally  in* 

teaded,  we  may  certainly  dnye  them  to ;  thej  will  nndoafatsdly 

prefer  independence  to  ^rery.^    His  lordship  eonidnded  an  ex» 

oellent  speech  by  moTing  an  amendment  to  the  address,  ezpressiTS 

of  his  views  of  the  proper  means  for  restoring  order  to  the  &Mtiaot« 

ed  afl^rs  of  the  British  empire.    After  a  long  and  Tehement  do* 

bate,  the  amendment  was  r^jeoted,  on  the  final  motiusn,  by  sarenty* 

fix  voioes  to  thirty-three. 

s.  ^ff^  <if      1&  ^he  debate  was  not  without  its  salutaiy  effect  upon  the  m^ 

md^oSS'qf  ^^  ^  enlightening  it  upon  the  true  grounds  of  the  war  with 

tktwunorUif'  America.    The  following  spirited  protest  was  entered  upon  the 

journal  of  the  house  of  lonis,  by  the  minority,  who  opposed  tha 

address.    ^  We  haye  beheld  with  sorrow  and  indignation."  say  their 

lordships,  "  Areemen  driven  to  resistance  by  acts  of  oppression  and 

violence^    We  cannot  consent  to  an  address  whioh  may  deceiTe  his 

majesty  and  the  public  into  a  belief  of  the  confidence  it  this  housa 

in  the  present  ministry,  who  have  disgraced  parliament,  deoerred 

the  nation,  lost  the  colonies  and  inroli^  us  in  a  sivil  war  against 

oor  clearest  interests,  and  upon  the  most  unjustifiable  groonda 

wantonly  spilling  the  olood  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  sulQwts.'' 

t.McfioH»  qf      17.  Hn  the  latter  part  of  November,  several  motions,  made  in  tha 

'  O^Am.     1^<>^>^  of  lords  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  for  esthnates  of  the  slate 

of  the  army  in  America,  and  the  additional  fbroe  requisite  for  tha 

4.  BiB^lA'.  ensuing  campaign,  were  negatived  without  a  division.    ^A  f«w 

Bm§.      days  hUer  Mr.  Burk6  brought  in  a  bill  in  the  lower  house  ^  fbr 

quieting  the  present  troubles  in  America,"  the  basis  of  which  was 

a  renunciation  of  tho  exercise  of  taxation,  without  reference  to  tha 

question  of  right,  but  a  reservation  of  the  power  of  levying  duties 

for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  money 

s.  Put  qf   so  raised  to  the  colonial  assemblies.    *This  conciliatory  plan  re- 

tkit  bUL     oeived  the  votes  of  one  hundred  and  five  members,  but  two  hundred 

and  ten  voted  against  it 

a  ProAiMrarv      18.  ^oon  after,  a  prohibitory  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  North, 

^^i&iJL      interdicting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  declaring 

their  property,  whether  of  ships  or  goods^  on  the  high  seas  or  in 

harbor,  forfeited  to  the  eaptors,  and  amounting,  in  fhot^  to  an  abso* 

r.  ywmt  o»  lute  declaration  of  war.    ^This  bill  roused  the  utmost  Airy  of  the 

ffilSSiJi^  vliig  opposidon,  who  declared  it  a  formal  abdication  of  the  British 

tMBtSi     government  over  the  colonies,  learing  no  alternative  but  absolnta 


conquest  on  the  one  side,  or  absolute  independence  on  the  other 
It  was  observed  that  the  guardian  genius  of  America  had  this  day 
presided  in  the  British  councils — that  the  present  biU  answered 
all  the  purposes  desired  by  the  most  Violent  Americans,  by  induo« 
ing  the  people  of  the  colonies  to  unite  in  the  most  inflezlDie  datesb 
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■uaatton  to  mai  off  all  dependenoe  on  the  purani  state,  and  e8ta]>-    17T^ 

lish  an  independent  goyemment  of  their  own.    It  mu  theretbre  ■ 

earoastioally  moved  that  the  title  of  the  present  bill  should  be 
changed,  so  as  to  purport  to  be  a  bill  for  carrying  more  ^eetoall j 
into  exeoufcion  the  resolyes  of  the  American  Consress.     ^The  1.  iksmt- 
ariginal  bill  waa  carried  in  the  house  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-    *^^'^ 
two  votes  against  sizty-feur. 

19.  >1a  the  house  of  lords  the  opposition  to  the  Wl  was  equally  9.  OfpoHttm 
violent.    It  waa  declared  that  the  bill  was  framed  in  the  hour  of  ^^ff^ST^ 
fatality  to  Britain — that  it  created  a  new  country  and  a  new  nation, 
—^lasting  them  in  that  vast  region  where  once  stood  the  one  half  of 

the  British  empire— giving  them  new  inclinations  and  new  interests 
— teaehing  them  to  leek  upon  what  remained  of  that  empire  as 
their  most  dangerous  aad  inveterate  foe,  and  to  league  themselves 
with  all  its  enemiesL    'What  most  irritated  the  Americans  in  this  s.  Dtfmm  ^ 
debate  was  the  character  of  the  defence  given  to  the  bill  by  the  SfdUaii' 
oelebrated  jurist,  Lord  Mansfield.    He  declared  that  the  war  had       jma. 
oommenoed,  that  Britain  had  already  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  that 
th^  were  not  now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  original  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  justioe  or  iignstice.*    «A  declaration,  from  so  4.  Rffhet  pro- 
eminent  an  individual,  that  the  justice  of  the  cause  was  no  longer   rS^JaL 
to  be  regarded,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  colonists,  and  ce-  jigtof*  courte. 
mented  their  union.    (The  bill  finally  passed  tiie  upper  house  with*     •.  Fktai 
out  a  division.  ^^tH^ 

20.  'Notwithstanding  the  continual  large  majorities  in  favor  of      •■  pj^a 
ministerial  measures,  on  the  20th  of  Fubruary,  1776,  Mr.  Fox  made     pj^  ^ 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  ministry,  by  moving  that  a  committee  be  f  mt^nf 
appointed  ^  to  inquire  into  the  ill  success  of  his  migesty's  arms  in     SjSf, 
America.^    ^During  the  debate  that  followed,  the  weakness  and  y.  ciutrmur 
folly  of  the  administration  were  frdly  exposed,  and  ministers  were  ^  *^  '«*«•■> 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  ^'  ill  success  had  hitherto  attended  the 
operations  of  the  war,'*'  but  they  declared  that  '^more  vigorous 
aeaaorcs  would  now  be  pursued,  and  that  it  would  be  higUy  im- 
proper to  enter  into  the  examinations  proposed,  until  the  measures 

BOW  resolved  upon  were  tried,  and  the  event  known.''    ^Ijike  all  a  Am  qf  At 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  which  the  movements     ^"^^'^ 
of  tiie  ministry  were  shrouded,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  nega- 
tived by  a  lai^  majority. 

21.  •When  the  treaties  recently  entered  into  between  the  kins   ■.  TnaUm 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  -^{ggy 
ether  Qerman  princes,  for  hiring  large  bodies  of  their  troops  to      tnopt. 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  America,  were  liud  before     Feb.  m, 
the  house,  with  the  request  for  supplies,  all  the  ardor  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  again  revived,    i^he  reasons  urged  by  the  ministry  for  in.Mtnkurjfi 
hiring  foreign  troops^  was,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient    ^^MirMK 
number  of  men  within  the  kingdom ;  besides,  could  they  be  ob-       tiea. 
tained,  they  were  iuexperienoed  in  war,  and  it  waa  impolitic  to  with- 
draw iheuk  tnm  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufhotures,  when 

a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  veterans  could  be  hired,  equal 
to  the  best  troops  in  Europe. 

22.  i^To  these  anguments  the  opposition  replied,  that  an  applica- 11. Jrgumemm 
tion  to  the  petty  princes  of  Oermany  for  succors  to  enable  Britain  to  ^S^t^WSt 
■nbdne  her  own  sulijects,  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme,  and  dis-       tktm. 

,111  ■      ,  _      ■  ■  _ ■ — ■ — ^-, ■ -^^ 

•  Lord  MMMfltld  Osclimd :"  If  ne  do  not  get  the  better  of  America,  Amerlee  irlll  get  the 
Mter  of  x»M.**  As  applicable  to  the  preeeot  caae  he  quoted  the  laeonio  epeeeh  of  a  gallenl 
eiBoer  la  the  army  ot  Chutavos  Adolphne,  who,  polntuig  to  the  enemj,  mid  to  his  loldiaifli 
•*  8ee  70a  tfaoee  man  jroBdwIkffi  them,  my  lade,  or  they  will  Ull  yoiiJ> 
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A1IALY8IS.  gnReftd  in  the  eym  of  £aro|>e.    Bemdes,  tlie  tonns  on  wliich  tlieof 
"  troops  were  obtained  were  denonnoed  as  exorbitant,  and  the  Ger- 

man princes  were  chAracterized  aa  princely  butcheea  who  traded  in 
human  blood,  and  sold  their  subjects,  liJce  so  many  beasts  for  the 
I  aonmi^tht  slaughter.    ^A  levy  money  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  was  to  be 
^'^g^Ji^  given  for  each  soldier,  and  a  large  subsidy  was  to  be  granted  tc  the 
German  princes,  and  continued  two  years  after  the  return  of  their 
troops.    But  what  excited  the  greatest  indignation,  was,  that  twelve 
thousand  of  these  troops,  the  Hessians,  v^ere  to  remain  under  te 
sole  command  and  control  of  their  own  generaL 
^  Amtranem     23.  >While  the  ministers  maintained  that  the  terms  were  ntrt 
iffmM$ur9.  unreasonable,  considering  the  distanoe,  and  the  natore  of  the  ser^ 
vice,  they  held  out  to  the  nation  the  most  positive  aasuraooes  that 
BO  great  a  body  of  veteran  troops  need  no  more  than  show  its* 
a.  (Mmttum  self  in  America  to  terminate  the  war.    ^Bui  men  well  oonrer- 
*tti^utut.    gg^^  Ij^  military  affairs,  and  well  acquainted  with  America,  dedared 
that  so  vast  a  country,  with  a  united  people,  oonld  not  be  oon* 
quered  by  any  number  of  troops,  however  great,  in  one^  or  even 
i.R<9niitin  two  campaigns.     *Xn  the  house  the  oourt  party  prevailed  by  a 
the  howe.    ini^ority^  in  favor  of  the  supplies,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  two  tc 

eighty-eight  voices. 

Much  5.         24.  ^The  treaties  were  not  less  vigorously  opposed  in  the  hous« 

AHLof   ^^  P^^'^  ^^  ooDsequence  of  a  motion  of  the  duke  of  Biohmond  fbx 

siichmotSpa  &n  address  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  countermand  the  march 

motionjk^the  of  the  German  auxiliaries,  and  to  give  immediate  orders  for  a 

peer9.       suspension  of  hostilities,  in  order  that  a  treaty  mi^t  be  entered 

into  which  should  compose  the  differenoes  between  Great  Britain 

t.  jtMiorfe*  0^  and  her  colonies.    ^The  Duke  of  Cumberland  ^^  lamented  that 

cJll^Stri&.  Brunswickers^  once  the  advooates  of  liberty  in  Europe,  should  now 

V.  juncir  In  ^  sent  to  sulgugate  it  in  America.''    'On  the  final  question  in  the 

VuhovM  of  house  of  peers,  Uie  ministry  were  sustained  by  one  hundred  votes 

***"•       against  thirty-two. 

March  ii,        25.  "After  the  decision  of  this  matter,  another  was  brought  for- 

•  Ti^aa  d»-  ^^^  ^^^  occasioned  a  still  greater  ferment.    On  the  11th  of 

HUfxtaakmk'  March  the  Secretary  of  War  gave  notioe  that  the  sum  of  dght 

maternrntaf  ^^^^^  ^^^  forty-five  thousand  pounds  would  be  necessary  to 

t/uteeretary  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  land  forces  engaged  in 

ofioar.      the  American  war  during  the  preceding  year.    The  exorbitancy  of 

this  demand  was  shown  by  the  opposition,  by  a  reference  to  previous 

victorious  campaigns,  and,  among  others,  to  that  of  1760,  which  was 

crowned  with  success  by  the  conquest  of  Canada.     It  was  declared 

that  no  less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  to  a  num,  had  been  expended 

upon  the  harassed  and  suffering  garrison  of  Boston,  and  yet  th« 

previous  campaign   had  been  disgraceful  to  the  British  arms. 

Gallant  victories  in  Europe  were  ludicrously  oontrasted  with  those 

of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  River  Mystic  with  the 

tj9jgie«^  Rhine  and  the  Danube.    'The  ministry  were  ovenHtelmed  with  a 

'"^^•'*  torrent  of  wit,  ridicule,  argument,  and  invective,  but  they  fttoed 

their  ground  on  the  approbation  and  authority  of  parliam^it, 

relying  more  securely  on  the  strength  of  their  numbers,  than  on 

the  justice  of  their  cause.    They  attributed  the  ill  success  of  the 

past  campaign  to  the  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the  colonies ;  and  the 

expenditures  that  had  been  so  severely  censured,  to  the  novelty 

Kf.^2u«iw2  *^^  diflSiculty  of  carrying  on  so  distant  a  war.    i<>Declaring  that  the 

•rabut  the    colonists  had  grown  more  haughty  in  their  demands  since  the  com- 

M<efKM>     mencement  of  hostilities,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  stubborn 

opposition  was  henceforth  to  be  expected  from  them,  th^  now  adled 

upon  parliament  to  let  forth  the  full  vengeance  of  Uie  kin^doai 
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agMJiet  tKafls  uMsonpigible  ofteodan.    *  After  Ihe  most  violent  alter-     lT7#t 
oUion,  tlie  motioa  for  snpplj  was  oarried  bj  a  migority  of  one 


kudred  aad  eighty,  against  fiffy-seren.  vJSTSHu! 

26.  *Oii  tke  14th  of  Mareh,  another  imp<MrtaQt  attempt  was  made  i.  impartmu 
in  the  hoiise«f  lords,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  hostilities.  On  that  ""^^J^C/^ 
daj  the  Duke  of  Grafton  moyed  that  an  address  should  be  presented   onfumyt/r 
to  the  throne,  requesting  that  *<  in  order  to  preyent  the  fhrther  effii-    JSat^S. 
aion  of  blood,  a  prodamfttioa  might  be  issned,  declaring  that  if 

the  oolonies  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  eommissioners  appointed 
nnder  the  late  aot,*  setting  forth  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
Just  rights  and  real  grieyanoes,  tlukt  in  saoh  a  case  lus  mijesty 
will  oonseat  to  a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  that  assurance  shall  be 
giyen  them  that  their  petition  shall  be  reoeiyed,  considered,  and 
answered." 

27.  *Ameng  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  motion,  it  was  ocn-  a.  Arfwnmm 
sidered  pecuUBrly  appropriate,  as  tending  to  allay  the  asperity  of  *nffS^So^ 
the  Amerieans,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  snb- 

misdon  had  been  adyoeated  in  the  other  house^—a  doctrine  which 
dearly  tended  to  increase  the  repugnance  of  the  Americans  to  a 
reooaeiliation,  and  to  excite  them  to  make  ^e  most  deperate  efforts 
to  gain  their  independence.    ^Another  circumstance  to  which  the  <•  Intpartma 
Dta^e  of  Grafton  alluded,  as  presenting  a  proper  motiye  to  induce  SSSStS^ 
the  country  to  suspend  the  blows  it  was  preparing  to  strike,  was    theDttk$. 
the  oertain  intelligence  which  had  been  receiyed,  that  two  French 
gentlemen,  bearing,  as  there  was  good  reason  to  belieye,  an  impor- 
tant commission,  had  recently  held  a  conference  with  Gkneral 
Washington,  and  been  introduced  by  him  to  the  congress,  with 
whom  canferenoes  liad  been  actually  commenced.    >Snch  reason-  s.  Tkm$  ne- 
ings,  howeyer,  were  totally  ineffectual  with  the  ministerial  party,  '""^^J^ 
who  declared  the  impossibility  of  an  effectual  resistance  of  the 
Americans,  and  their  utter  disbelief  of  French  interference.    *The  f.  MoHonn' 
motion  of  the  duke  was  rejected  by  a  yote  of  ninety-one  yoices  to      J^cted. 
thirty-nine.    ^This  debate  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  at  conciliatory  7.  ^ffbrtt  ^ 
measures  for  the  present.    The  opposition,  seeing  all  their  efforts  ^^JSSSSt* 
fniitlcss,  retired  for  a  while  from  the  unequal  struggle,  and  war    ^^^ 
was  left  to  do  its  work  of  hayoo  and  desolation.    >0n  the  23d  of  e.  cioMoftiis 
May  the  session  of  parliament  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the      m"'^ 
throne,  in  which  the  king  expressed  ^his  hope  that  his  rebellious 
snbjeots  would  yet  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  errors ;  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  confidence  that  if  due  submission  could 
not  be  obtain^  by  a  yoluntary  return  to  duty,  it  would  be  effected 
by  a  flill  exertion  of  the  great  force  intrusted  to  him.'' 

28.  ^Thus  we  haye  described,  briefly,  the  state  of  feeling  that  J\^j^^^ 
existed  in  England,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  on  the  subject  ^i^S^  St 
of  the  oontroyersy  with  America.    The  whole  nation  was  yiolently    Jumrutm 
agitated  by  the  oonfliot  of  opinions,  but  the  people  were  far  more  ""^*"''''^' 
equally  dirided  on  this  grand  question  than  their  representatiyes 

in  parliament.  i^^The  king  was  zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the  la  rieut^ 
war,  conceiying  that  the  dignity  of  the  crown  was  best  yindicated  SuSnfim^ 
fay  measures  of  coercion.  The  toiy  party  almost  uniyersally,  and  tv,  SStJ^ 
a  ^reat  portion  of  the  landed  interest,  together  with  a  great  ^^i^^ 
rmiguity  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  coincided  with  ehurck. 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  monarch,  and  were  ardent  in  their 
wishes  to  see  the  colonies  reduced  to  unconditional  submission. 

**  The  9/ot  here  referred  to  wu  one  empoirering  the  King's  oomndssloners  in  Aaerina  memly 
le  grant  yaxdone  on  itibmlnion ;  thus  holding  out  %  delnsiTe  abow  of  peace,  without  ftuRolah  • 
i  indlepeiueble  t»r  its  ettatauaent. 
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ASWBK.  ^Onthe^tlivlMBd^lkegratbodyof  ikewUffL  who  bAdl)Miil» 

■  ^   '  y^wer  during  moat  of  tbo  period  aiiioo  the  Engllah  rvrotntiQii,  tiH 

Jjjjgjjyjjl  the  aooession  of  the  present  aoraroign,  together  with  tito  ooauner- 

cammfreiai  oiftl  p«rt  of  the  eommmiity  senemUy,  and  the  whole  body  of  diB* 

JSi^m-  9BD.tienf  Mid  seotaries  of  all  dcnoaunations,  regarded  the  war  with 

vMiiv,  A"'   ^bhorvenoe,  and  threw  the  w€i|^t  of  their  oomhined  iniMnoe  into 

''iS^iS^  theaoaleaof  thooppoeiaon. 

t.  Jniurim  f»  29.  ^Durii^s  the  snmmer  of  1778,  strong  •nspidena  began  to  bt 
BritUheotn-  ^^tortained  by  the  ministry,  of  unfkiendly  deeigns  from  abroad, 
^"^'^  and  already  British  oommeroe  b^an  to  aolfer  aerionalr  from 
Aaeriean  eroiaen.    The  trade  of  the  British  West  India  Ishinds» 


in  partioalar,  was  invoWed  in  great  distress^  and  sn«ih  was  the 
etnmini  of  snpplies  whioh  these  islasMls  ordinarily  derited  from 
Amerioa,  that  their  deprivation  caused  the  prices  of  many  neoes- 
i.  loMtt  In  aaiiee  of  life  to  rise  to  four  or  fLxe  times  their  fonner  talne.    Hi 
mtyMTim.  ^iraeoempiaed  in  London,atthe  dose  of  theyearl776,  that  the 
losses  of  merchants,  and  of  goremment  during  tiie  year,  by  the 
vessels  employed  as  transports  fbr  troops  and  stores,  aoM>nnted  to 
little  less  than  eleven  hundred  thonsaad  pounds. 
4.  jiiyHeit      30.  <What  was  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  British  goremmentj 
^JiSSfSSS  ^^'^  ^^®  unusual  fitoilities  offered  by  other  nations  to  Ameriean 
^  FtwMse    priTateen  in  the  disposition  of  their  prises.    The  ports  of  Franco 
end  Bfian,   ^^  Spain,  espeoiaUy  those  of  the  former  power,  were  freely  open 
to  the  Americana,  both  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Frenoh  and  Spanish 
colonies*,  and  there  the  Americans  found  ready  pnrchasm  fbr 
their  prises,  while,  from  the  French  West  India  Islands,  priTatoers 
were  fitted  out  under  American  colors,  with  cenmiiasions  from 
Congress,  to  coTer  their  depiedations  upon  the  British  shipping 
•.jUmoM-    in  those  seas.    'Remonstranoes  were  indeed  made  by  the  British 
vuSStSli    '■^^'ustry  to  the  court  of  Prance,  which  produced  some  restraint  on 
tovmrnmrnt  these  practices,  whioh  were  publicly  disavowed ;  but  it  was  erident 
that  they  were  privately  encouraged,  and  that  the  Frenoh  govem- 
nient  secretly  Ihvored  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
ost  Bi,  im.      31.  *On  the  last  day  of  October  the  session  of  parliament  was 
t.  Kbv'ff    again  opened,  and  a  speech  from  the  throne,  alluding  to  the  deela- 
'^JfSiii  S^  ration  of  American  independence,  informed  the  two  houses  that  the 
fm-mmimi.  Ajmericans  ^'had  rqieoted,  with  circumstances  of  indlcnity  and  in* 
suit,  the  means  of  conciliation  held  out  to  them  by  his  mi^esty's 
commissioners,  and  had  presumed  to  set  up  their  rebellious  oonM- 
eraoies  as  independent  states.''    The  defeats  whidi  the  Amorioans 
had  sustained  at  Brooklyn  and  on  the  Hudson,  were  alluded  to,  as 
giving  the  strongest  hopes  at  the  most  decisive  good  eonseqaenoes; 
but  his  nujesty,  notwithstanding,  informed  pariiament  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  for  another  campaign. 
T.  mjMT  IM      32.  7The  kingps  speech,  under  the  established  pretext  of  its  being 
^ffripeeth  ^^  speech  of  the  minister,  was  treated  with  great  severity^and 
loot  treated.  joBt  with  a  determined  opposition  from  the  minority.     >When 
Kumiufii    ^^^^^^'^^  eohoing  the  sentiments  of  the  speedi,  were  brought  for- 
Miwignrtei   ward  in  both  houses^  an  amendment  of  a  totally  different  charactep 
was  likewise  movecL  m  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Cavendish,  and 
in  the  house  of  lonu  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.    The  amend 
ment  concluded  with  the  following  peooliarly  spirited  and  striking 
declaration, 
i:  <^|Mid^       33.  9^^  We  should  look."  it  asserted,  "  with  shame  and  horror  on 
"^^  ""   '  any  event  that  would  tena  to  break  the  spiiit  of  any  portions  of  the 
British  nation,  and  bow  them  to  an  abject  and  unconditional  sab» 
nisdon  to  any  power  whatsoever ;  that  would  tend  to  nnnihilatt 
their  liberties,  and  subdue  them  to  servile  prlndplst  aad  ymitn 
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ittUAi  I1J  the  foroe  of  fbrdgn  meroeaAiy  amis ;  beoanse^  amldtt    ITf  6* 
tiJM  «zoesie8  and  abuses  which  have  happened,  we  mtist  respeet  ■ 

Ihe  spirit  and  priomplea  operating  in  these  commotions.  Onr  wish 
is  to  regulate,  not  to  destroy ;  for  those  Tory  prinoiples  eridentlj 
bear  so  ezaot  an  analogy  with  those  which  sapport  the  most  vala- 
able  part  of  our  own  constitution,  that  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
appeaxanoe  of  jnstioe,  to  think  of  wholly  extirpating  them  by  the 
swoid  inaay  part  of  the  British  dominions,  without  admitting  oon- 
as(|oenms,  and  establishing  precedents,  the  most  dangerous  to  the 


-^ of  this  kingdom*''    ^ After  a  violent  debate,  the  amend-  i;  Jt^i^ggtow 

bent  was  r^eoted  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  m^ority  of  two  ^^Jj?"* 

hnndred  and  forty-two  to  eighty-seven,  and  in  the  house  of  peers 

hj  ninety-one  to  twenty-siz.    'Fourteen  of  the  peers  joined  in  a  a  Pratmt^ 

protest)  in  which  they  inserted  the  proposed  amendment,  in  order    ^p^^- 

that  it  might  remain  a  perpetual  memorial  on  the  joamals  of  that 

house. 

34»  *The  next  movement  of  the  opposition  was  a  motion,  by  a  Motj^%^ 
Lord  Cavendish,  "  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com-  Let^^^""^ 
mittee,  to  oonsider  of  the  revisal  of  all  acts  of  parliament,  by  which 
his  majesty's  suljects  think  themselves  aggrieved."    ^This  motion  «._ 
was  based  upon  a  proclamation  of  his  nugesty's  commissioners  in      wAst.^ 
Amsrica^  by  which  the  colonies  were  assured  that,  if  they  would  re- 
tam  to  their  allegiance,  the  original  subjeets  of  grievance  should 
bo  removed.     ^The  motion  was  opposed,  however,  with   great  a  Oppetuim 
warmth  by  the  ministerial  party,  who  declared  that  it  tend«l  to  ^  <****of'M 
disgrace  the  commissioners,  and  defeat  their  endeavors  to  obtain 
the  most  advantageous  terms  for  the  kingdom.    *In  the  sequel  of  h^^ 
the  debate  the  ministry  asserted  that,  until  the  congress  had  ^  tnh 
resciaded  the  declaration  of  independence,  no  treaty  could  be  en- 
tered into  with  America. 

35.  ^This  asurtion,  coupled  with  the  insidious  offers  of  a  redress  AfifJ^ 
of  grievances,  was  received  with  great  indignation  by  the  oppoei-  ^^Stwofk 
tion.  who  declared  it  a  declaration  of  the  extremities  of  war,  or  un- 
conoitional  submission, — a  condition  that  could  not  be  enforced 
without  the  effusion  of  oceans  of  blood,  and  one  that  held  out  to 
America  the  option  only  of  slavery  or  death.    "The  motion  of  Lord  a  Rejeetim 
Cavendish  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  forty-  ^^Sm?om? 
seven ;  and  firom  this  time  many  of  the  whig  members,  seeing  their  endiah,  ant 
oiqposition   ineffectual  and  nugatory,  and   that  the  weight   of  ^''S^SS^ 
Bunbers  baffled  all  arguments,  withdrew  from  the  house  whenever  toMgafrmn  \ 
questions  relating  to  America  were  proposed,  and,  during  the  re-    ^  ^"''^ 
mainder  of  the  session,  a  dear  field  was  left  to  the  ministry, — ^the 

vast  supplies  demanded  by  them  being  granted  in  almost  empty 
houses,  without  examination  or  debate. 

36.  ^The  number  of  seamen  was  now  increased  to  forty-five  thou-  %.BU%taHon 
sand  for  the  ensuing  year;  the  expense  of  the  navy  amounted  to  wi^navy. 
Marly  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  four  and  a  half  millions 

were  voted  to  discharge  its  previous  debt.    i^The  expenses  for  the  ^f^^SS^JSd 
land  service  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  be-     nrvict. 
aides  the  eztraordinaries  of  the  preceding  year,  which  exceeded  u-Jgyjy 
five  millions.    ^^New  eontraots  were  also  entered  into  for  additional      S^Jl 
troops  from  Germany.  17T7 

U7.  i^The  advanced  age  and  infirm  state  of  health  of  the  Earl  of    ^  smtI^ 
Chatham,  had  prevented  himflrora  taking  an  active  part  In  the  dis-     Chaihmn. 
pnies  which  were  agitating  both  houses  of  parliament,  but  unwilling  ^^^fpK|^ 
that  the  present  session  should  pass  without  some  public  testimony  jSlmtfiuHi^ 
•f  his  abhorrenoe  of  the  war,  he  determined  to  make  oneeffort  more  ff>«gg 
tor  eomolliatieB.    i30ii  the  SOth  of  May,  1777,  he  repaired  to  the  ^iSSt 
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AR ALT9IS.  house  of  lovdB,  wrapped  in  flannela^  and  bearing  a  Qrafcdh  in 

hand,  and  there  moved  that  "  an  humble  addreaa  be  presented  to 

hU  m^estj)  adTiaing  him  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  present  unnatural  war  againflt 
the  colonies,  upon  the  only  just  and  solid  foundation,  namely,  tlie 
remoyal  of  accumulated  griersnces." 
. .  JiMMTto  qf     38.  ^This  motion  the  aged  Earl  supported  with  all  the  powen  of 
^S^IP   his  early  eloquence,  and  the  still  greater  weight  of  his  ofaanwter. 
gMamoOom.    <<  We  haye  tried  for  unoonditional  submission  of  the  Amerieau^" 
said  he,  "  let  us  now  try  what  can  be  gained  by  unoonditional  re- 
dress.   The  door  of  mercy  has  hitherto  been  shut  against  them; 
you  hsTe  ransacked  every  corner  of  Gtermany  for  boors  and  mfiiaBS 
to  invade  and  ravage  their  country  ;  for  to  conquer  it,  my  lords,  is 
impossible — ^you  cannot  do  it.    I  may  as  well  pretend  to  drive  them 
before  me  with  this  crutch.    I  am  ezperienoed  in  spring  hopes  and 
vernal  promises,  but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoctial  disappoint* 
ment 
a  C^nrtmut      39.  s''  Were  it  practicable,  by  a  long  continued  oouise  of  sneoese, 
^^^mafS^  to  conquer  America,  the  holding  it  in  subjection  afterwards  will  be 
utterly  impossible.    No  benefit  oan  be  derived  from  that  coonfcry 
to  this,  but  by  the  good  will  and  pure  affection  of  the  inhabitants : 
this  is  not  to  be  gained  by  force  <^anns ;  their  affection  is  to  be  re- 
covered by  reconciliation  and  justice  only     If  ministers  are  correct 
in  saying  that  no  engagements  are  entered  into  by  America  with 
France,  there  is  yet  a  moment  left ;  the  point  of  honor  is  still  safe ; 
a  few  weeks  may  decide  our  &te  as  a  nation.'' 
i.unmti§m     40.  >The  motion  of  the  Earl  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  ad* 
mShn  woM  ministration,  on  the  ground,  principally,  that  America  had  taken 
rmuud.     up  arms  with  a  settl^  resolution  of  a  total  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  and  that  if  the  present  causes  of  altercation  had 
not  arisen,  other  pretexts  would  have  been  found  to  quarrel  with 
4.  TA«  ffio>    Great  Britain.    ^The  minhtry  positively  denied  any  danger  tmm 
ff^  *o»t.     France,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  Tote  of  ninety-nine  to  twenty- 


June  7.      eight.    ^On  the  7th  of  June  the  session  was 

Clouqfi 


I  terminated,  by  a  speech 
*•  £^ff^^  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  two  houses  were  compUBaentM  for 
the  unquestionable  prooft  they  had  given  of  their  dear  disoem- 
e.  Jmrvnes  mont  of  the  true  interests  of  the  country.   ^Such  was  the  haughty 
^SaS*^  sjTogance  of  the  court  party  at  this  period,  that,  when  the  AsMri* 
^'^'      oan  goTernment,  then  having  a  considerable  number  of  British 
prisoners  in  its  possession,  proposed  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris  to  exchange  them  for  an  equal  number  of  Americans,  Lord 
North  returned  for  answer,  that*  ^'  the  king's  ambassador  reoeives 
no  application  ft^m  rebels^  unless  they  come  to  implore  his  ma- 
jesty's mercy." 
Not.  sa         41.  TQn  the  twentieth  of  Noyember  parliament  again  assembled, 


^fJ^Hl^    and  was  opened  1^  a  speech  from  the  throne^  ezpveasing  his  ma* 

throne  at  tfig  jesty's  "  confidence  thai  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  his  forees 

SfflQH^  would  be  attended  with  important  successes,"  and  <Hhat  the  de> 

mN&vember.  luded  and  unhappy  multitude  would  finally  return  to  their  alle- 

a  BHnuteriai  giance."    ^The  addresses  brought  forward  in  reply  in  both  houses, 


«Mwj^  \}ij  the  friends  of  the  ministerial  party,  were  oi^posed  by  amend* 
mSISlm$nt9.  ments  recommending  measures  of  aooommodation,  and  an  inune- 

diate  cessation  of  hostilities. 

s.  JtMMri!*^     42.  >The  amendment  in  the  house  of  lords  was  moved  by  Lord 

'^hmH^'    Chatham  himself,  who^  in  the  course  of  his  remar^,  deolareiV 

wkThemn.  "^^  '  ^^^^  ^^  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 

ftf  foreign  troop  were  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  dow« 

my  armS|-*-neTer,  never,  never."    >«The  flmploymeat  ef  ladiaBf  la- 
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Um  AmflBrioftD  ivar,  whioh  had  been  adToeated  by  Lord  Suffolk, 
ieoretary  of  state,  on  the  giooad  that  it  was  "perfectly  justifiable 
to  use  all  the  means  that  Gh)d  and  Nature  had  put  into  their 
hand&''  iras  denounoed  by  Lord  Chatham  as  a  species  of  barbarity 
equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity,— ^hooking  to  erery 
preoept  of  morality,  and  erery  sentiment  of  honor.  ^But  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  appeals  against  the  address,  it  was  sustained 
in  both  houses  by  the  usuid  leSge  migorities. 

43.  ^On  the  tlurd  of  Deoonber  the  catastrophe  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoipa  was  announced.  Unusual  excitement  was  produced  by 
this  intelligenoe,  and  although  the  grief  and  concern  for  this  disas- 
trous defbat  were  general,  yet  the  bitter  inTective  and  reproaches 
which  it  drew  on  the  ministers,  whose  ignorance  and  incapacity 
were  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  diegrace,  were  not,  en  that  ac- 
count, the  less  severe.  *The  high  tone  of  ministers  was  somewhat 
lowered,  'and  Lord  North,  with  great  apparent  dejection,  acknow- 
ledged '^  that  he  had  indeed  been  unfortunate,  but  that  his  inten- 
tions were  erer  just  and  upright.^' 

44.  '^Various  motions  were  now  made  in  both  houses,  for  copies 
of  the  orders  and  instructions  sent  to  General  Burgoyne,  and  Ibr 
papers  relatiTC  to  the  employment  of  the  Indians,  but  without  suc- 
cess. ^The  immense  supplies  demanded  by  the  ministry  for  carry- 
ing <m  the  war,  excited  the  astonishment  of  aU.  The  ministers  ex- 
plained, by  saying  that  these  extraordinary  expenses  were  owing 
to  the  extremely  hostile  disposition  of  the  country  where  the  war 
was  raging,— 4hat  no  supplies  of  any  kind  could  be  purchased  there, 
and  that  lUl  must  be  trsASported  thither  at  a  prodigious  expense, 
unprecedented  in  any  former  wars. 

45.  'About  the  middle  of  December  parliament  aotjeumed  over  to 
the  2(Krh  of  January,-— a  measure  that  was  Tiolently  opposed  by  the 
'^hig  opposition,  who  declared  the  impolicy,  at  so  critical  a  junc- 
ture, of  indulging  in  so  long  a  recess.  ^But  the  ministry  had  an 
important  object  in  view.  The  recent  deftat  of  Burgoyne,  and  the 
continual  disappointments  attending  every  min»terial  measure, 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  a  general 
aTorseness  to  tiie  reomiting  serrice  was  manifested  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  for  supplies  had  also  created 
general  uneasiness.  A  new  method  of  increasing  and  furnishing 
the  army  was  resolyed  upon,  which,  it  was  feared,  the  whig  opposi- 
tion in  parliament  would  haTC  seriously  interrupted. 

46.  'During  the  recess  an  application  was  made  to  the  prominent 
members  of  the  tory  party  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  come  for- 
ward in  aid  of  the  measures  which  they  had  adTOcated,  and,  by  sup- 
plying Ainds,  and  furnishing  recruits,  to  reanimate  the  military 
spirit  of  the  nation.  *SeTeral  cities  seconded  the  yiews  of  the  ministry. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  each  engaged 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men.  But  the  ctt^  of  London  re- 
{ected  the  measure ;  and  the  motion  to  aid  the  ministry  was  nega- 
tived in  the  common  council  by  a  minority  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  no  more  than  thirty,  ^^xhe  tory  party  in  Bristol  were 
foiled  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  in  Norfolk  the  opposition  to  the 
ministry  was  so  powerful^  that,  instead  of  procuring  assistance,  a 
petition,  signed  by  five  thousand  four  hundred  individuals,  was 
sent  up  to  parliament,  reprobating  the  American  war  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  asperity. 

47.  1^  When  parliament  again  assembled,  these  free  subscriptions, 
and  Tolnntaiy  levies  of  men,  accomplished  by  ministerial  influence, 
mot  with  the  serertst  animadversions  of  ^e  whig  opposition,  on 
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ANALTMS.  tike  ground  thai  they  were  Tiofavtions  of  tiie  letter  ftnd  epirfl  of  the 

' oonstitatioii,  and,  ae  gnoh,  farnished  preoodente  daageroiu  to  tho 

Feb.  s.      tiberties  of  the  people    ^On  the  seeond  of  Febroary  Mr.  Fox  do- 
t.  BjMtedkmd  livered  one  of  the  moat  able  q>eechee  erer  listened  to  in  the  hooae, 
''"^''TI^'^-  on  the  '^stateof  the  Britiab  nation."  which  heeondnded  bjmoring 
an  addreesy  that^  on  aoeonnt  of  the  immiaenoe  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  realm  was  exposed  at  home,  '*  nond  of  tho  troops  remain* 
ing  in  Britain,  or  in  Uie  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca^  should 
9,Mtetkm  be  sent  to  America."    'Althongh  the  motion  was  v^eeted,  07  a  ma- 
^rthcmotUm.  jority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  againstone  hnndredand  rixty- 
^y^j  yet  the  vote  showed  an  increa8i3^s  minority  in  opposition  to 
the  ministry. 
Feb.  17.         48.  H)n  the  17th  of  Febraary  Lord  North  eame  ftrward  witii  a 
a.  ^^mcitt*-   conciliatory  plan  for  tenainnting  the  diiBoalties  with  Americi^— 
"^Juri     renouncing  parliamentary  taxation  of  the  colonies,  and  sothoriEing 
north.      the  appointment  of  oommisiioners  with  Aill  powers  to  treat  with 
Ccmgreas  ^*-  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,"  and  without  a  preliminary 
i  Bktpetch  renunciation  of  American  independence:    ^These  proposals  were 
«•  '^^P^^^  accompanied  by  an  able  speedk  from  the  minister,  in  defimce  of  his 
"^       own  conduct)  but  in  a  style  so  different  from  the  srroganoe  which 
he  had  formerly  assumed,  as  to  lead  to  the  ooigeoture  that  soms 
powerful  motiTe  had  induced  the  ministry  to  adopt  snch  an  altera 
tion  of  measures. 
h.  Th$  mMf     49.  ^The  whigs  made  no  opposition  to  the  plan  of  concQiation, 
r«rM  ptan  bo  unexpectedly  submitted,  Imt  they  were  not  the  lees  serere  upon 
^^Sf^So    the  defence  of  his  conduct  set  up  by  the  ministsr.    *Mr.  Fox  said 
wf3g9-       that  "the  minister's  arguments  might  be  collected  in  one  point, 
t'mSrktcf   ^^  excuses  comprised  in  one  apology, — in  one   single  word— 
Mtr.  ¥09.    ignorance  :--4  total  and  palpable  ignorance  of  every  part  of  the 
subject.    The  minister  had  hoped,  and  he  was  disappointed ; — ^he 
expected  a  great  deal,  and  found  little  to  answer  his  expeetations : 
— ^ne  thought  the  Americans  would  have  submitted  to  his  laws,  and 
they  resisted  them ; — he  thought  they  would  have  submitted  to  his 
arms,  and  they  had  defeated  &em ; — ^he  made  conciliatory  proposi* 
tioncu  and  he  thought  they  would  succeed,  but  they  w«re  r^eoted." 
7.  Am&rietM  ^In  tne  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Fox  first  announced  the  startling 
tiiSlci^  foot,  which  ministers  had  kept  ttom  parliament,  that,  deren  days 
tunmoed.     before,  a  treaty  had  been  actually  signed*  at  Paris  between  France 
a.  Feb.  t.     and  America. 
t.  Formal  no-     50.  *0n  the  13th  of  March  a  formal  notification  of  this  treaty 
^S^Sn^  ^^  *^®  ^  ^^^  English  government,  by  the  French  minister ;  and^ 
on  the  16th,  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  stats  for  foreign  aflfiairs, 
t.  Tht  torn-  brought  the  same  before  the  house  of  connnons.    The  notification 
J^tSo^Sith  ^^ ^®  French  minister,  after  declaring  that  a  tres^  of  amity  iumI 
minUttr.     commerce  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  the  "  Ifnited 
States  of  America,"  expressed  a  desire,  on  the  pari  of  Uts  former, 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  British  court,  but  con- 
cluded with  an  insinuation  that  the  court  of  France  was  determined 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  its  subjects  in  America,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence concerted  "  eventual  measures"  for  that  purpose. 
t».  89Mt  in      51 . 1'Such  a  notification  was  regarded  as  highly  insulting,  and  as 
•^libSJiSt  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  virtual  declaration  of  war ;  and  addresses 
TSLp?!:  were  moved,  assuring  the  king  of  the  firm  suTOort  of  parliamwit  in 
nc^ra!^   repelling  the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  the  French  naUon.    **In 
^themml^  l>oth  houses,  amendments,  declaring  that  the  present  ministry 
^th»  ought  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  oondnot  of  public  affairs 
were  warmly  supported  by  the  opposition,  bat  were  rqpeoted,  on  tht 
final  vote,  l^  large  minorities. 
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Aa  ^TbedMlintlo&<irFniioem&irorof  AiiMrioa)th»grwti&«    17V8* 
cnase  of  her  iiftTy,  and  the  anembling  of  large  bodies  of  troops  on  — ^^^ 
her  northern  fironUer,  led  to  serious  debases  in  both  houses  on  the    JtoSuMto 
state  of  the  nation.    tThe  oommons  unanimously  passed  a  Yote  of    *oik  htmtm. 
eredit  to  enahie  the  king  to  pat  the  eonntrj  in  a  state  of  inune*    *  y*g^ 
diate  iefenee,  and  in  the  house  of  lords  a  motion  was  made>^  bj  the  modoiiV  <*i 
Duke  of  Richmond,  to  recall  the  fleet  and  army  from  Amerioa,  and  ^^*''^^^' 
to  station  both  where  they  might  poroteot  those  parts  of  the  British    a.  ^pru  r. 
dominions  that  were  most  ex^K)9ed  to  the'  enemy.    sThe  Duke  of   t.  apeeehM 
Bkhmond  snpported  this  motion  by  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  SSflSJL 
animated  spea^es  ever  heard  in  that  assembly.    He  exposed  the  '^'"^'*^' 
proAision  of  the  ftnanoes,  in  the  administration;  the  impaired 
credit  and  crauneroe  of  the  nation ;  and  the  dcftotiTe  state  of  the 
navy ;  all  which  he  sittributed  to  the  imprudence  and  inoapaotty  of 
the  present  ministers,  and  he  oendluded  by  insisting  that  the  only 
measure  of  safety  was  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  indepen« 
deace  of  the  colonies,  and  an  aooommodatiott  with  them  upon  the 
most  advantageous  terms  that  could  be  obtained. 

53^  <But  in  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  4.  jHvMm 
end  snpported  by  the  whole  Rockingham  party,  the  opposition  ^^%£i 
were  not  unanimous.  The  Earls  of  Chatham.  Temple,  and  Shel- 
bume^  and  other  lords  who  had  thus  ihr  uniformly  acted  against 
the  nunistry,  deprecated  the  ntter  relinquisimient  of  America,  as 
the  greatest  of  all  political  evils  that  could  be&l  the  British  na- 
tion. 

64.  'The  Sttlgect  of  debate  thus  brought  forward  was  one  ot  the    s.  27k«  tei 
recy  greatest  importance,  and  it  receiyed  additional  interest  from  ^ySt^fif 
the  circumstance  thai  it  called  forth  the  last  politiQal  effort  of  that   Chatham  in 
great  ctatesnian  and  patriot,  the  Earl  of  Chatham.    On  that  day  ^^j^^ 
this  eminent  man,  pale  and  emaciated,  and  bowed  down  with  the 
infirmities  of  age,  made  his  last  appearance  at  the  house,  to  bear 
his  decided  testUnony  against  a  measure  which  he  conceived  to  in- 
volve the  degradation  and  dishonor  of  his  country.    As  he  was 
supported  into  the  house  by  his  friends,  all  the  lords  arose  out  of 
respectjand  remained  standing  until  he  had  taken  his  seat. 

65.  *When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  finished  his  brilliant  •.  Hit  memo- 
effort)  Lord  Chatham  arose,  and  began  by  lamenting  that  his  iS^thataS' 
bodily  infinnities  had  so  long  prevented  him,  at  this  important       cfen. 
crisis,  from  attending  his  duties  in  parliament.    ^  But  my  lords," 

said  he,  **  I  r^oioe  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me ;  that  I  am 
still  left  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this 
aneient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load 
of  infirmity.  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most 
perilous  ooiguncture ;  but  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  never 
will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious 
surrender  of  its  rights  and  fiurest  poesessions.  Shall  this  great 
kingdom,  that  has  survived  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish 
inroads,  the  Merman  conquest,  and  that  has  seen,  unavred,  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  now  fall  prostrate 
before  the  house  of  Bourbon  ? — ^now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  an* 
dent  and  inveterate  oiemy,  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  1 
It  IS  impossible.  I  am  not^  I  eonfess,  well  informed  of  the  resources 
of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
just  rights.  But  my  lords,  any  state  is  better  than  despair.  Let 
us  at  least  make  one  effort — and,  if  we  fiill.  let  us  fiikll  like  men." 

56.  7The  Duke  of  Richmond  arose,  ana  endeavoured  to  prove  r  J^f^4f, 
that  the  conquest  of  America  by  force  of  arms^--«  measure  whieh  ^juSSmmL 
the  noble  earl  himself  had  never  advocated,  was  utterly  imprao* 
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AXALYBB.  tioablo;  and  thai  it  vas  wiser  to  teeore  her  frifBdaliip  by  a  treaty 

of  alliance^  than,  to  throw  her  into  tho  anus  of  Franoe.    *The  eari 

iiJfMSSSd.  ^^  Cliatkan,  greatly  moTed  daring  the  reply,  made  an  eager  effnt 
to  rise  at  its  oonelnsion,  but  after  two  or  three  nnsuooessAil  at* 
«.  Dsath  of   tempts  fell  baok  in  his  seat  in  a  fainting  fit    ^The  honae  immedi- 
'cfSSmu    ^^^7  a^ioomed— the  Earl  was  oonr^ed  into  an  adjoininff  apart- 
ment, and  medical  attendance  was  proonred,  bat  ailer  lingering 
some  few  weeks,  he  expired  on  the  11th  of  l»ay,  in  tiie  IWk  year 
of  his  age. 
\^PS£       57.  «Alett^  of  Lord  Camden  speaks  of  th]»last  effnt  of  the  Earl 
dm:      ot  Chatham  in  the  following  terms.    ^The  Earl  spoke,  bat  was 
not  like  himself.    His  words  were  shreds  of  nnconneoted  eloqaenee, 
and  flashes  of  the  same  fire  that  he,  Promethens-llke,  had  stolen  from 
heaven,  and  which  were  then  retomlng  to  the  plaoe  whence  they 
4.  Bmm  4r    were  taken.''    « What  were  the  ideas  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  with 
^H^Smii  '^"■^  to  ^«  proper  plan  ibr  settling  the  dififomlties  with  America^ 
niation  to   at  this  period,  when  she  had  firmly  resolved  to  matnt-afn  her  ^- 
'^'"^'^^     dependence,  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  bat  it  is  wholly  improb- 
able, from  the  anift>rm  tenor  of  his  langoage  and  policy,  that  he 
woald  ever  have  employed  ooeroiye  means  fbr  accomplishing  n 
reconciliation. 
Jane  8. 1778.       ds,  80n  the  third  of  Jane  parliament  was  prorogned  by  the  king, 
^^!^f!^.  without  any  effeotaal  measures  having  been  taken  to  terminate  the 
Uanunt. '  existing  war,  while  a  new  one  was  just  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out 
8.  Urmieeat-  with  Franoe.    'Although  the  British  oommissioners,  who  had  pro- 
^^^&Sf  oeeded  to  Amerioa,  had  made  conoessions  fiup  greater  than  the  oolo- 
comtnitrum^  nies  had  asked  previous  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  yet 
'ZiSnqf'Sle  oongress,  having  already  formed  an  allianoe.  off«isive  and  defen- 
Amaican    sive,  With  France,  had  now  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
tuSSSnSSL  i^fced^  from  the  position  which  it  had  taken.    The  day  of  recon- 
ciliation had  passed,  the  British  empire  had  been  dismembered  of 
its  fairest  inh^ itance,  and  the  king  of  England  had  fbrever  lost 
the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown, 
v-  ^'^l^      59.  ^Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  F^nee 
^^'^Franca    ^nd  England,  yet  both  nations  wwe  makingvigorous  preparatioBS 
««[JEyr-    for  the  contest  which  was  now  inevitable.    The  French  uavy  now 
eqoalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass  that  of  England,  nor  was  Franoe  dis- 
B^|[0g(|r    posed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports.    "On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  a 
^^Mng.      French  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  four  large  firigates,  eofti- 
manded  by  Count  d'Estaing,  left  Toulon,  a  port  <m  the  Mediter- 
ranean^ and  passing  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  19th  of  May, 
8  Rmiox    sailed  unmediately  fbr  the  American  coast,    eln  the  mean  time 
^^''       a  much  larger  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  d'Orvilliers,  had 
assonbled  at  Brest,  destined  to  scour  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  to 
distract  the  British  councils  by  keeping  alive  upon  the  coast  of 
Britain  the  fear  of  an  invasion. 
June  17.         60.  u>On  the  17th  of  June,  the  English  Admiral  Kcppel  l^ll  in 
'pSmS'wJ!^  with  and  attacked  three  French  frigates  on  the  western  coast  of 
teit.        France,  two  of  which  he  captured ;  but  the  third,  the  Belle  Poule, 
(BeLPool.)    after  a   desperate  fight,  escaped  hy  running  on  shore.    "The 
"<;rf5SfS'  F'«*»«^  government  tiicn  ordered  reprisals  a^nst  the  vessels  of 
both  naiioru.  Oroat  Britain,  and  the  English  went  through  the  same  formalitiea^ 
19  Naval  m-  SO  that  both  nations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 
?Sf^!S^th6      01-  ^^n  the  23d  of  July  the  British  and  French  fleets,  the  ftn^ 
^T^^JfS^  mer  oon.<iisting  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  com- 
'^  SuiSt.     nianded  by  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  the  latter  consisting  of  thirty 

rli  iw!^""i    ^^^  ^^^P^  ^^  ^^®  ^®  ^^^  ^  greater  number  of  frigates,  oommandeff 
rtC        by  Count  d>OrviUierS»,  a\me  in  sight  of  eaoh  other  near  the  Irif 
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ff  OneflBanl*    After  maaeaTering  four  days,  a  |>artial  eiigageiii«at    ITV§« 
•naoed  on  the  S^th,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearlj  equal 


The  French  fleet  retired,  howoTer,  during  the  fbUowing  nighty  ^ 
and  the  next  daj  entered  with  fiill  sails  the  harbor  of  Brest,  while 
Mie  British  fleet  returned  to  Plymouth. 

62.  Un  the  ibllowing  autumn  and  winter,  the  West  Indies  were  t.  Nma  oi»- 
(he  prineipal  seat  of  the  naral  operations  of  France  and  England.  ^'^wSS^ 
sEarly  in  S^tember,  the  goyemor  of  the  French  ishmd  of  Mar-  ^  ^emtnicm 
tinioo  attacked,^  and  easily  reduced,  the  English  island  of  Dominica^  eimquur^  by 
where  he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.    Hjx  Decern-  ?^i?^"^ 
bar,  the  Englidi  admiral  Barrington  made  an  attack^  on  the  French  ^'^^JL. 
islajid  of  at.  Lucia  lying  a  short  distance  south  of  Martinica    UMftatuS 
Already  had  the  French  been  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  isl-    ^-  ^*«^ 
and,  ai^  many  of  their  posts  had  been  taken,  when^  on  the  eren-    **  ''^  "' 
lag  of  the  fourteenth,  the  French  fleet  of  Count  d'Estaing  suddenly 

made  its  appearance  before  the  harbor,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Bar- 
rington was  at  anchor. 

63.  ^Twioe  on  the  following  day  the  latter  was  attacked  by  the  4.  Keptoau  qf 
superior  fleet  of  D'Estaing,  which  waa  repulsed  with  considerable    ^^^^S'^ 
loss.    On  the  16th  D'Estaing  landed  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,      ^^^  ^ 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  English  General  Meadows, 

who  was  strongly  intrenched  on  the  island.    But  here  also  the 
Frenoh  were  unsuccessful,  and  after  three  separate  charges  they  were 
obliged  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.    ^On  the  28th  D'Estaing  re-embarked  his  troops,  and      Deo.  ss. 
on  the  followJng  day  sailed  to  Martinico.    On  the  30th  the  island  ^J^p'ff^ 
of  8t.  Lucia  capitulated  to  the  English.    During  seyeral  mouths  ua^^cMtt- 
after  this  eyent  a  sort  of  tacit  truce  subsisted  between  the  English   rfjwi^^' 
and  the  French  foroes  in  the  West  Indies,  the  former  bmng  much    SSt,  ^ 
the  most  powerful  by  sea,  and  the  latter  by  land. 

64.  «<  While  these  naval  erents  were  occurring  in  America,  the  c  Brntauut 
French  and  the  Engliah  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had  also   fvS^jSS 
become  involyed  in  hostilities.    So<m  after  the  acknowledgment  of    tha  EngHth 
American  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East  ^  jjjjj^' 
India  Company,  oonTinoed  ihat  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  be- 
tween the  two  kii^oms,  despatched  orders  to  its  ofiicers  at  Madras, 

to  attack  the  nttj^boring  post  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the 
French  East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  be- 
nded in  the  latter  part  of  August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men, 
natives  and  Englishmen,  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  in  which 
one  third  of  its  garrison  wwe  either  killed  or  wounded,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  16th  of  October  following.  Other  losses 
in  thnt  quarter  of  the  globe  followed,  and  during  one  campaign  the 
Frenoh  power  in  India  was  nearly  annihilated. 

65.  ^Xhe  session  of  the  English  parliament,  which  commenced    7.  Process' 
on  the  26th  of  November,  was  attended  with  the  usual  whig  oppo-  *«2,5j^' 
sUion  to  the  designs  and  plans  of  the  ministerial  party,  but  no 
apparent  progress  was  made  towards  a  peaceable  termination  of 

the  American  war.    ^The  most  important  event  of  the  session  was    g  ^f^^i  ^^. 
a  royal  message  somewhat  unexpectedly  presented  to  both  houses,  Txjrtant  evem 
informing  them  of  a  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain.  '*''''*  "'"^ 
•On  the  16th  of  June,  1779,  the  count  Almadovar,  the  Spanish      1779. 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  presented  a  manifesto  to  the  9-  Manifuto 
Britiidi   minbtry,  setting  forth   the  reasons    that  had  induced  uh^SSa- 
Spain  to  unite  with  France  in  supporting  the  independence  of  the        Oor. 
iinnner  British  American  colonies.  10  seven  ra- 

66.  ioThis  event,  which  had  long  been  predicted  by  the  whig  op-   ^SSSS 
petition,  oalled  forth  very  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  o/miniMn. 
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ANAi^TBia   uiatftor^  vk>  hiul  treated  wHh  ooateHqai  all  munings  of 

'  from  tkai  qufurter, — ^iiiBisting  that  "  Spun  oould  kave  aa  mtcreit  ia 

joining  the  enemies  of  BritaixL — 4hat  the  bad  oolonkB  of  h«r  otwa, 

and  would  not  aet  them  so  bad  an  example  as  to  enooonge  the  is* 

L  univenta  dependence  of  the  rebellions  colonies  of  other  naitions.''    ^Bnt  nol- 

^JJJ^*^  withstanding  the  exceeding  bitterness  that  was  manifested  towards 

part  thTSir  the  ministry,  and  the  new  attempts  of  the  oppositioB  to  prodnoa  a 

ffSSUtA  i^oooi^^'i^^i^  vi^  America,  all  parties  nnited  in  the  resolution  to 

fijpMta.     support^  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  Tigor,  the  war  against  both 

jolf  8.      branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    H)m.  the  3d  of  July  the  session 

%  Speech    was  closed  by  a  speech  fhmi  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  dmb- 

^^g^jff     tioned,  as  a  happy  omen,  that  the  increase  of  difficulties  neemed 

only  to  augment  tiie  connge  and  constancy  of  the  nation. 

8.  Tiirinwji       67.  'During  this  season  the  French  were  more  snoeesiflil  in  the 

^i^fVmrt  West  Indies  than  th^  had  been  in  the  pretious  autumn  and  wis* 

Mtof'  ter.    4 While  the  British  fleet,  now  oomBoaiided  by  Admiral  ByroiL 

4.  suiuetim  Was  absent,  haying  sailed  to  convoy  out  of  danger  the  homewaia 

^tifM^    trade  ships,  I^Estaing  seised  the  opportunity  to  attaok  the  island 

s.  Of  arm-  ^^  ^^  Vinoents,  which  capitulated  on  the  17th  of  Juucl    cHe  ii«zt 

ado.        sailed  for  the  island  of  Qrenada,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of 

July.    An  obstinate  defence  waa  made  by  the  gwevaor,  Lord 

Macartney,  but  he  was  compiled  in  a  short  time  to  surrender  at 

•.  MMMtfMi-  discretion.    'About  the  same  time  Ijord  Byron  returned,  and  the 

WfJ^    two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  6th  of  July,  when  an 

indedsLTe  action  ensued,  as  the  French,  notwithstanding  tksir  an* 

^o*BiMkt0  periority,  aToided  coming  to  a  dose  engagement     vgioen  after, 

USSSuuJl    ^'^^^  sailed  north,  c^turing  serend  British  Tesaels  on  his 

s.  Bee  p.  aet.  ""^7)  <^^  <^  ^^  ^^  of  September  anchored*  off  the  mottth  of  tho 

Savannah* 

t.  BrMth  M^     6d*  'Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  aitaoked  and  captored^ 

gj^'Mttfiiajft  without  difficulty  the  British  forts  and  settUments  on  the  riTors 

j^fiica  iS-   Senegal  and  Ghunbia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  but  an  attutek, 

fw^      by  a  laige  force,  upon  the  British  islands  of  Gueraaqr  and  Jeraayi 

Attl^on    Bitnated  in  the  British  channel,  near  the  ooastof  France,  was 


•  Bow  bene- ^"**^  *  ^^^^ 

jletai  to  th6  chantmen,  and  transports  with  supplies,  that  were  about  to  sail  Ibr 
8Ma       ^^^  York,  as  seriously  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  British 

w»Thretuon$d  ^^^J  ^^  ^^  quarter.    i^'In  the  month  of  August  the  combined 

i^gofimof   fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  consisting  of  nearly  seventy  ships  of  tike 

England.     ^^  besides  a  large  number  of  fri^Ues,  and  a  multitude  of  other 

armed  veasels,  entered  the  British  channel,  and  occasioned  great 

alarm  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Finglawi ;  but  no  landing  was 

attempted,  and  not  the  least  impression  was  made  on  the  naval 

1  8m  p.  fsa  strength  cf  the  kingdom.<i 

II.  oppotttion     69.  ^^During  the  session  of  parliament,  which  commenced  on  ilM 

*^mSu^    25th  of  November,  1779,  and  ended  on  the  8th  of  July  following, 

the  opposition  continued  their  efforts,  and  on  several  occasions, 

particularly  on  subjects  relating  to  the  prodigious  expenditure  of 

1780.     the  public  money,  the  ministry  were  left  in  the  minority.    i>In  tha 

n.D{glemUiet  following  year,  1780,  England  was  seriously  threatened  with  a  finw 

^^'JSTaSl^'  midable  opposition  from  several  of  the  northern  powers  oi  Europe. 
Since  the  alliance  of  Franoe  and  the  United  States,  Holland  had 
carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  fbrmer  power,  supplying 
her  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to  the  fidth  of  trisaties^ 
which  had  not  only  occasioned  complaints  on  the  pari  of  England, 
but  also  the  seizure  of  vesselt  laden  with  exceptionable  9U9om 
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On  lk«  otter  hud  HoIIuhI  liao  oompUiued,  with  jostio^  that  nnm-     1 VM, 

b«iB  orher  Teaselti.  lun  lodes  with  contriuiuid  goods,  had  bMn  — ~" 

•eiied  ud  OBTTied  into  Ui«  ports  of  England. 

7(1.  'On  the  lU  of  JsBuary ,  17S0,  (Jommodore  Fielding  fell  in  i-  Jbwtvtr 
witk  ft  ae«t  of  Duloh  merchuut  ships,  in  the  British  ohanncl,  ooa-  ^^^^ 
voysd  b7SBiuU»qiudraD<if  in«Dof  war.    Requesting  penmasionAo-iBUiJM 
to  Tiait  the  ships,  to  aaoertiun  if  they  carried  eontrabsnd  goods,  and       ""'''■ 
bung  raCbaed  by  the  Datoh  admiral,  he  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  him, 
Md  ma  HDSwerod  b;  a  broadside.    Commodore  Fielding  retumea 
tlie  fire,  when  the  Datch  admiral  stcuck  his  oolora,  sod  refusing  to 
Mtparato  from  his  oodto;,  he  aoconipanied  It  into  Plymouth,  al- 
tkough  infoTBied  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  proseoote  his  Toysge. 
■The  states  of  Holltuid  resented  the  indignity,  and  made  a  peremp-   i.  otmamt 
tory  demand  upon  the  English  court  for  reparation  and  redrete,  to   ■^SS!"' 
whieh,  how«TW,  bo  attention  was  paid,    lii  trutli,  England  prft- 
ferT«d  an  open  war  with  Holland,  to  the  clandestine  assietouoa 
which  she  was  giving  U)  France. 

now  united  with  Holland  in  com-    a  "JfihJ 
[ig  theTiolated  rightaof  neutrality.  ^rT£*''ir 
npreas  of  Roasia  took  the  lead,  and  n  fsvn 
to  aait«with  her  in  an  "Armed 
object  the  proteotion  of  the  cam- 
TBzations  to  which  it  WM  aal|ieot 
the  olaim  of  "  right  of  search  for 
It   declaration   of  these    powera  t  jMudMM- 
d  enjoy  a  ftree  navigation  from  one  '"SSXn"' 
tatata  of  boliigerent  powers ;  that      '""" 
i,  excepting  only  warlike  stores  or 
.  that  whenever  any  veeeal  should 
was  not  tho  carrier  of  any  oontra- 
table  lo  seizure  or  detention.    It 
ily  should  ba  deemed  blockaded,   '■'*""''* 
tioned  a  sufficient  force  to  render  'X'SKS^ 
force  the  terma  of  this  oonMers^   Miia^ii- 


lio,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  aller-  /•^^racv- 
.0  "armed neutrality."  'Fear  of  i^StaST 
lat  have  reeultedfrom  the  refusal,  udmi'mu- 
I  eiposition  of  the  laws  of  nations,    fS''i^%' 

«Iaration  of  war  by  Spain,  that   Ai^f"'?! 
kde  of  Gibraltar,  both   by  sea.  and    rellcitSby 
Lhat  important  fortress.     Early  in  '"^  ""^ 
y  waa  despatched  with  a  powerful 
he  fell  in  with  and  captured,  on 
luodron  of  Beven  ahipa  of  war,  and 
a  number  of  transports ;    and  on  the  I6th  he  engaged  a  larger 
aqnadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  six  of  their  heaviest 
Teasels,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.      These  vietories  enabled 
him  U)  afford  complete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  of 
Minnnsi,  sAer  which  he  soiled  for  the  West  Indies,  in  quest  of 
the  French  fleet  in  that  quarter,  oommandod  by  Admiral  Gui- 

73.  lOn  the  17th  of  April  the  two  fleets  met  and  a  partial  en<    t.  PsralK 
~   ament  ensued,  the  French  fleet,  as  usual,  declining  to  come  to    JJShmm. 
e  qnarters.    Other  partial  eneounters  took  pince,  during  the 
'h  of  May,  but  as  (be  French  vessels  possessed  the  advantage 
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AIMLTMS   iDiiU*tw>  ^^.f'^urf  poiBSonftrstUek-rdT 

—           froio  ti.  y***r,-'rSnit.    'In  Aagut  the  English 

joiaiae  ^^  .^'^  aiptnn  of  the  outirard  hoant 

""  »■  ^          »■  *.  ,'  ''ynerciaot  Teasels,  by  the  SpuuudL 

1^^*™'  "sPf  ^  '.'_'  -  .-l^-    B«»idea  the  low  of  »  ««  aaoiut 

ttoaioi^-    T,^  '^    _'"-' (^..^'inres,  three  tboDSMid iMiiMin and  troo|w 

"iSiS*'  ^^.."-;'-^Vj,Sfi(uiiftrd». 

mum  Mil   **  ii^    '  ."■;»^,Vl'e*e™l'*'''3''*»' B'*'»"'P'''''"*1'"^''I*'''m»- 

*"*•■      '  '  '  ■'■-^/ftllsnd,  induced  by  the  dieooveiy  tint  ■  eora- 

**  ••  ,  £n  process  Of  nefOtistion  between  th«t  conntiy 

%SS!SS  »"«■    This  mraisure  was  totally  nneipected  by 

'onm  nthtbeseTerestcensuminEngbuid.    tHostili- 

<;  Hi  by  deUintng  the  shipping  of  the  Dnttdk  la 

£,h!!'f            /■"  "^  Great  Britaiii.    Inslraelions  weaw  also  de«- 

V«            ^^  nm«nders  of  the  British  totvte  in  the  Weit 

I            t^'  0  inunediite  hostilities  Bgikinst  the  Dntch  settle* 

'?Vni*  moat  important  of  these  mts  the  island  of  8L  EnstAtia, 

^^   Itt  piu^i  which  nbaanded  with  riches,  owing  to  Sie  Taat  oonflns 

i^^j  irade  from  every  other  ialand  in  those  seas.    'This  Island  -wn 

piff^W]  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  eipoeed,  when  on 

irji     (ielhird  of  Febmlry,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  •nddenly  appeared 

f>>'    tan>re  it,  and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  goremorto  sarrender 

the  island  and  iladependencieswithln  sn  honr.    Utterly  inoapsble 

of  msluDg  any  defence,  the  islnnd  siurendered  without  any  stipn- 

^^jT  tolions.    'The  amonnt  of  property  that  thereby  ftll  into  the  hand* 

*pa^    of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  ftmr  millions  sterling.     'Tho 

■■^^  settlements  of  the  Duteh  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast   of 

t^Svw    South  America  toon  alfer  shared  the  some  fhte  as  Eiiststi&. 

.  fMMtf«f     76.  *ln  the  month  of  Mny  the  Spanish  goTernor  of  LonislaiiB 

jri*?g±J  completed  the  oonqnest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  the 

"SrS^  eaptnre>  of  Pensacola.    *Tn  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  Prance  and 

(.  Nir  It.     England  had  sereral  partial  engngements  during  the  months  of 

»Wf«i«i-  April,  Mny,  and   Jone,  but  without  any  decisive  resalta.     '•In  tb< 

'fSv^^lit-  latter  part  of  May  a  liirge  body  of  French  troops  landed  on  thft 

■"•"■        island  ofTobttgo,  which  anrrenderod  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June. 

^J^^J^JJIj  "In  tho  mnulh  of  Angnst  a  Bevere  engngBnienti>  took  place  On  the 

viMfVuiak  Dogger  Bank.*  north  of  HoUnnd,  between  a  British   fleet,  com- 

k.  Aii|,  t.     mnnded  by  Admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  sqaadron,  commanded  bj 

iL  jVcKiiM-  Admiral  Zoiitmnn.    Both  Heels  were  rendered  nearly  nnmanage- 

'SSto^to'  able,  and  with  difficulty  regained  their  respwrtire  coasts. 

b™  77.  "After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  Yor-lrtowa,  in 

iSi^iJ'w-  October,  tho  war  with  the  United  States  was  considered'  Tirlnnlly 
^eiutiraf     at  an  end.  both  in  America  »nd  in  England;  but  itilh   Franet^ 
'*r™"'"     Holland,  and  Spain,  hostilities  wore  carried  on  more  Tigorously 
KBHt-m.  tiianByjj.,    iTbesiegeof GibralUrWBSWntinoedbytheSpaniards 
'ot^iGir    ^iA  great  ripir,  and  the  soldiers  of  tho  garrison,  oommonded  by 
•BMnK-i.    OoTomor  RUiott,  were  greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  foM 
■nd  provisions.    They  were  likewise  exposed  to  an  almost  inces- 
sant cannonade  fMmi  the  Spanish  batteries,  situated  on  the  peniit> 
suU  which  connects  the  fortress  with  the  main  land.    Dnring  three 
weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  17SI,  nearly  one  hundred  thonsnnd 
II.  StOw  if   shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.    U'Rnt  while  the  eyes  of 
Mtfsrrins.   Europe  Were  turned,  in  sQspcnse,  upcn  this  important  fortress,  and 
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md ■ 

■tonnal  and  ntterl;  d«DioliBh«d  tlie  inentfs  works.    The  di^inge 
done  on  tbis  aaouion  was  oompatcd  ■(  two  milliona  sterling. 

78.  'Id  Uu  Duoitli  of  Februar;  fblloirmg,  the  tsl&ad  of  Minorot,      17g2. 
after  a  long  aicge,  almost  as  memonble  as  Chat  of  Gibraltar,  snr-  i  SHrrandtr 
reodared*  lo  the  Spaniah  foroes,  after  haTing  been  in  the  possea-  o^  '^'ST' " 
■ioii  of  England  sinee  the  year  1708,    'During  the  »ni6  month  the    ^'J^ 
former  Datcb  »eUleniBntB  on  Che  northeastern  ooist  of  South  Ame-  ^  h.^--,— 
rica,  were  recaptured  by  the  French.    St  Eostatia  had  been  recap-    JnmBiM- 
tared  in  the  pteoedinR ,  Noxember.    Other  islands  in  the  West  In-    .^5r'ioiw 
dies  aorrendered  to  Che  Frvnch,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas  goon  nwudncd^ 
followed.  .  3For  these  losses,  howeTer,  the  British  were  ftillj  com-        '^■ 
panmted,  by  an  important  naval  Tiotory,  gained  by  Adraiml  Rod-  iiSSmaS^ 
DOy,  OTSr  tbe  fleet  of  the  Count  de  Grosse,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  in  ru<u<'  iv  IM 
the  Ticinity  of  the  Carribbee  Islands.    In  this  obstinate  engage-     ^'vfM. 
mant,mosC  of  the  ships  of  tbe  Frenoh  fleet  were  captured, — that  of 
Count  de  Qnme  among  Che  number,  while  the  loss  of  the  French, 
in  killed,  vaaaded,  and  prisoners,  was  eslinmted  at  ten  or  twelve 
thoosaDd  mCD.    The  loss  of  the  English,  including  both  lulled  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred. 

7EI.  ^During  this  season,  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,*  which  had  BO  *■  Ommuit 
long  bid  deflanoe  to  tha  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  ths  most  ""^iS^!^ 


.ua,  Iha  Calpt  of  tbe  Ont 

td  AiTDtfa  vMh  arpitHpand  rugKv4,  tnd  viEremely  d 

lAdl  upon  thtm,  ■*«■  If  they  wen  Dotfnrtlfled,  Jieit  to  bnpojiFlblt,  ko  that  It  la  oalj  oa  Uk* 

m  bt  auackfld  vftta  blw  ftiaUK  )iro«peot4  oT  iuc^vh.    Hvn  the  fbrtlflCAdou  ui  of  flKtnor- 

.nted  bi  tb*  HlM  rack,  and 
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ANALYSIS,  memorable  sieges  erer  loMvn.    ^The  Spnuurds  had  oobstnioled  a 
— '  number  of  immense  floating  balAeries  in  the  bay  of  Gibnlter ;  and 
j^eprnntSu  one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of   heftTy  eidouiee  had  been 
uJf^'awt^  brought  to  the  spot^  to  be  employed  in  the  difflerent  modes  of  aa- 
'''^      '  sault    Besides  these  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large 
boats,  mounted  with  heavy  gnus  and  mortars,  together  with  a  yasi 
multitude  of  frigates,  slo<^>s,  and  sohooners,  whUe  tiie  oombined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to 
coyer  and  support  the  attack.    Eighty  thouaaad  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  employed,  by  land  and  sea,  against  the  ibrtreas. 
^jd'ff/?  7      ^^'  '^^^y  ^  ^^^  morning  of  the  13th  o(  September,  the  floating 
SitatoS-,   batteries  came  forward,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  took  their  stations 
17W.        about  a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rook  of  Gibraltar,  and 
b^^  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon 
and  mortars  in  the  enemy's  lines  and  approaches.    At  the  same 
time  the  garrison  opened  all  their  batteries,  boUi  with  not  and  cold 
shot,  and  during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment were  kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  intermisnon. 
a  ^(JU^y  3About  two  o'clock,  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  floating  batteries 
^t^SHf^  ^^  discovered  to  emit  smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainfy 
seen  to  be  on  fire.    Other  batteries  began  to  kindle;  signals  of  dis- 
tress were  made ;  and  the  enemy's  boats  came  to  their  assistance, 
4.  The  coi^'  in  order  to  take  the  men  out  of  the  burning  vessels.    ^Plere  thej 
puuA^md    ^^^  interrupted  by  the  English  gun-boats,  which  now  advanced 
Ste  baitertm  to  the  attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  their 
'^ISH^S^^  fire,  completed  the  confusion.    The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned 

to  the  flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 
'afS^BrMXi     ^^'  ^^^  *^®  awftil  spoctacle  of  several  hundred  of  their  fellow 
MMnf^  soldiers  exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  the  Spaniards 
ceased  firing,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  characteristic  hu- 
*<aanity,  rushed  forward  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
save  those  who  were  perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.    About 
four  hundred  Spaniards  were  thus  saved^ — but  all  the  floating  bat- 
teries were  consumed,  and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces 
s.  'S^tew^m-  were  left  incapable  or  making  any  farther  effectual  attack.    *Soon 
"2^       after,  Gibraltar  was  relieved  with  supplies  of  provisions,  military 
stores,  and  additional  troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  England  fbr 
that  purpose,  when  the  farther  siege  of  the  place  was  abandoned. 
arSofieSh       ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^*  transaction  of  importance  during  the  con- 
tUiitain  tf»  tinuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.    In  the  East  Indies  the  British  set 
JSofcMcMw.   tlements  had  been  engaged,  during  several  years,  in  hostilities  with 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  were  conducted  by  the  famous  Hyder 
Ally,  and  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib,— often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and 
land  forces  of  France  and  Holland.    The  events  of  the  war  in  that 
quarter  were  highly  interesting  and  important,  but  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  them.    Hostilities  continued  in  the 
W«a^ttS£^  East  Indies  until  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  a  general  peace  in 

feact  between  Europe. 

^^niS*     83.  80n  the  30th  of  November  prelhninary  articles  of  peace  were 

Btatee.      signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  were 

<n«  r^pS.  ^  ^  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Brit- 

^Cnl^ic     ain  should  be  concluded.    *When  the  session  of  parliament  opened, 

■konnted  with  hesTy  cahimmi  ;  and  commnnloatloiiB  haTe  been  eetebllihed  betireen  the  dUfenoi 
batteries  by  paMages  cut  in  the  rock,  to  protect  the  troops  tnm  the  eaemy^  Sn.  The  Covn, 
eontaining  a  popiuaiion  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  exelosiTe  of  about  SOOO  troope.  Uea  on  t 
bod  of  red  sand,  at  the  Ibot  of  the  rock,  on  the  norihireBt  side.    (See  the  Map.j 
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on  die  5ih  of  Deoember,  considerable  altercation  took  place,  on  ac-     t799» 
ooont  of  the  tenmi  of  this  provisional  treaty,  hut  a  large  migori^ 


irere  found  to  he  in  favor  of  the  peace  thus  obtained.    ^The  inde-  1.  Pr$umt$ut- 
pendenoe  of  the  United  States  being  now  recognized  by  England,  Z^iSSSmt 
the  original  purpose  of  France  was  accompl^ed;  and  eSl  the    ^ngianA, 
powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  of  peace,  preliminaxy  ^^'^jSiJ^ 
articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1783.    SBy  this  treaty,  France  restored  to  Great     1783* 
Britain  all  her  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  ox-    9.  gmmtai 
cepting  Tobago,  while  England  surrendered  to  her  the  important  '"^/^f?"* 
station  of  St  Lucia.    On  the  coast  of  Africajthe  settlements  in  the 
Tidnity  of  the  river  Senegal  were  ceded  to  France, — ^those  on  the 
Gambia  to  England.    In  the  East  Indies,  France  recovered  all  the 
places  she  had  lost  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of 
eonsiderable  importance.    Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Flor- 
ida, while  East  Florida  was  ceded  to  her  in  return  for  the  Ea^ia- 
mas.    sit  was  not  until  September,  1783.  that  Holland  came  to  a  a  PeanwUk 
preliminary  settlement  with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension     BMimnA. 
of  arms  had  taken  place  between  the  two  powers  in  the  January 
preceding. 

84.  ^Thtts  closed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had    ^J^'SJ^ 
ever  been  engaged, — a  war  which  arose  wholly  out  of  her  ungener-  '^SrffS!^ 
ous  treatment  of  her  American  colonies.    The  expense  of  blo^  and  war, an^[<^ 
treasure  which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor,  indeed,  ^^uiSlT 
did  her  European  antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.     The  ,^'''aSi^ 
United  States  was  the  only  country  that  could  look  to  any  bene-  '    ^^^ 
fidal  results  from  the  war,  and  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange 
union  of  opposing  motives  and  principles,  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  history.    France  and  Spain,  the  arbitrary  despots  of  the  old 
world,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors  of  an  infant  republic,  and 
had  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  their  political  raith, 
to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America.    They  seemed  but  as 
Irlind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  employed  to  aid  in 
the  founding  of  a  nation  which  should  cultivate  those  republican 
virtues  that  were  destined  yet  to  regenerate  the  world  upon  the 
principles  of  universal  intelligence,  and  eventually  to  oTcrthrow 
the  time-worn  system  of  tyrannioEd  usurpation  of  the  few  over  tht 
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THE   UNITED   STATES. 

FBOM   I'HB   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  UNDER       FiHWy 
tSB  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION,  IN  1780,  TO  THE  7EAR  18tf.  FmtlV, 


CHAPTER  I. 

WASHINGTON'S    ADMINISTRATION,  a^kjtetif 

7KOM   APRIL  80,   1788^   TO   MARCH  4,   1797* 

1.  *Oii  the  80th  of  April,  1789,  Washington  appeared    iT8». 
before  congress,  then  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  "^^'wrnoong- 
«nd  taking  the  oath  of  office  required  by  the  constitution,  ^'J^mT 
was  proclaimed  President  of  the  United  States.*     "In  an      *»«'^ 
impressive  address  to  both  houses  of  congress,  he  expressed  m%< 
his  distrust  in  his  own  qualifications  for  the  important  of- 
fice to  which  the  partiality  of  his  country  had  called  him 
—offered  his  "  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 
rules  over  the  universe,  and  presides  in  the  councils  of  na- 
tions," that  He  would  '<  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  government  in- 
stituted by  themselves," — and  that  He  would  enable  all 
^  employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute,  with  success, 
the  functions  alloted  to  their  charge." 

2.  'Adhering  to  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted  n     ^^^  ,^^ 
while  oommander-in-chief,  he  now  likewise  declined  all  pe*  ttouohtrtd 
cuniary  compensation  for  his  presidential  duties,  and  closed   ^^SureH* 
by  requesting  congress  to  accompany  him,  in  humble  sup- 
plioation,  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human  race,  for  the 
divine  blessing  on  all  those  measures  upon  which  the  suc- 

oess  of  the  eovemroent  depended.  'Immediately  after  the  4.  uamm  « 
address,  both  houses  of  congress,  with  the  president,  at-  mm^]^S^2!!1 
tended  divine  service  ;  and  with  this  public  acknowledg-  »»«»^<*« 
raent  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and 


<*  Wuhliigtan  wm  bumgontod  In  Om  gftllBry  of  fh«  oM  (SilBj  Ball  wbkh  itood  on  tt>^ 
•f  ttio  pttOMit  CoHon  Boon,  In  Wall  BtrMt 
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▲NALT8IB.  oontPoUer  of  human  actions  and  human  destiny,  the  gorem* 

'  ment  under  the  new  constitution  was  commenced. 

iM^J^Stg      ^'  ""^^^  legislature,  during  its  first  session**  was  prin- 

itajimw-    cipally  occupied  in  providing  revenues  for  the  long  ez« 

a.  EndiDf    hausted  treasury ;   in  organizing  the  executive  depart 

Sept  Si.     n^^Qts .  ijQ  establishing  a  judiciary  ;  and  in  framing  amend- 

%  MMMTw  ments  to  the  constitution.     'For  providing  a  revenue,  du« 

providSga  ties  Were  levied  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  and  likewise  on 

'^JSrSSeoMr'  foreign  goods  imported  Into  the  United  States.     For  the 

'^tSn^ST^  purpose  of  encouraging  American  shipping,  these  dutiet 

^**^'      were  made  unequal  ;  being  the  heaviest  on  the  tonnagi« 

of  foreign  vessels,  and  on  goods  introduced  by  them. 

JUSffSSh-      ^'  *^^  ^^  ^®  president  in  the  management  of  the  al'. 

wrtgtggtf  fairs  of  government,  three  executive  departments  were  68 . 

''*'^**^  tablished, — styled  department  of  foreign  afiairs,  or  of  state  i 

department  of  the  treasury,  and  department  of  war;  wit[« 

eufrSi^SrSte  *  secretary  at  the  head  of  each.     *The  heads  of  these  de. 

^^qft^m  partmentB  had  special  duties  assigned  them ;  and  they 

^^        '  were  likewise  to  constitute  a  council,  which  might  be  con  • 

suited  by  the  president,  whenever  he  thought  [Proper,  ori 

I.  ThermMT  subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  offices.     *Tlie  power 

nfrmmML  ^^  removing  from  office  the  heads  of  these  departments^ 

was,  after  much  discussion,  left  with  the  president  alone. 

•Jgijjjjj^  'Thomas  Jefferson    was    appointed  secretary  of    state* 

Hamilton  of  the  treasury,  and  iCnox  of  the  war  depart- 

ment. 

^iihiSSSv       ^*  ^'^  national  judiciary  was  also  established  during  this 

aSemZt  sessiou  of  couirress  :  consistim;  of  a  supreme  oourl.  havinir 


one  chief  justice,  and  several  associate  judges ;  and  circuit 

and  district  courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  certain 

cases  specified  in  the  constitution.   John  Jay  was  appointed 

chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Edmund  Randolph 

attorney-general.     Several  amendments  to  the  constituticni 

were  proposed  by  congress,  ten  of  which  were  subsequent* 

^alSiuSr  ^^  '^^tifi®^  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  the  states.     •In 

•ggjgirt*  November  North  Carolina  adopted  the  constitution,  and 

•"**'**^  Rhode  Island  in  the  May  following,  thus  completing  tlie 

number  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 

1790.         6.  *Early  in  the  second  session,  the  secretary  of  the 

'  *  ^^^'  treasury  brought  forward,^  at  the  request  of  congress,  a 

ffS^SSr  P^^^  ^0'  maintaining  the  public  credit.     He  proposed,  as 

b.  Jn.  If.    a  measure  of  sound  oolicy  and  substantial  justicei  that 

the  general  government  should  assume,  not  only  the  pul>» 

lie  foreign  and  domestic  debt,  amounting  to  more  than 


•  A  Sletil0»of  Oon^MM  It  ods  stttfaig,  or  tha  time  daring  which  Om  tfgtflittwrt  meeti  daQy 
ftr  buslxieM.  OongiMt  has  but  one  Mfliioii  annually ;  bnt  as  ths  ezistsBoe  of  each  fwinniaii 
flsnttDOM  dnring  two  years,  each  congress  has  tiro  sessions.  Thus  im  l^eak  odT  tto  Ist  ssb* 
'""   ottiM  20th  ooagrsas  ;~tbe  2d  session  of  the  26ih  congress,  ac 
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fifty-four  ndllions  of  dollars,  but  likewise  the  debts  of  the    1T90. 
states,  contracted  during  the  war,  and  estimated  at  twenty-  ' 

live  millions. 

7.  ^Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  foreign  1.  awxam^ 
debt  without  opposition ;  but  respecting  the  assumption  ''^''■^ 
of  the  state  debts,  and  also  the  full  payment  of  the  domes- 
tic debt,— in  other  words,  the  redemption  of  the  public  se- 
curities, then,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators who  had  purchased  them  for  a  small  part  of  their 
nominal  value,   much   division  prevailed  in  congress ; 

but  the  plan  of  the  secretary  was  finally  adopted. 

8.  'During  this  year  a  law  was  passed,  fixing  the  seat  s.  Pmmmunt 
of  government,  for  ten  ysars,  at  Philadelphia ;  and  afler-  'SimSST 
wards,  permanently,  at  a  place  to  be  selected  on  the  Poto- 
mac.    'In  1790,  the  "  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio,"  t.  TenUorki 
embracing  the  present  Tennessee,  was  formed  into  a  ter-  '^jffmST^ 
ritorial  government. 

9.  *Durin^  the  same  year,  an  Indian  war  broke  out  on  i.indianwm 
the  northwestern   frontiers ;    and  pacific    arrangements     v^tSn 
having  been  attempted  in  vain,  an  expedition,  under  Gen-    '^^■^^^**** 
eral  Harmar,  was  sent  into  the  Indian  country,  to  reduce 

the  hostile  tribes  to  submission.    Many  of  the  Indian  towns 
were  burned,  and  a  large  quantity  of  com  destroyed; 
but  in  two  battles,*  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers    a.  oet.  i« 
St.  Mary's*  and  St.  Joseph's  in  Indiana,  between  succes-     "^^ 
sive  detachments  of  the  army  and  the  Indians,  the  former 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 

10.  'Early  in  1791,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  pro-     1791. 
posed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  an  act  was  passed  ^JSt'^a'^ 
by  congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  tionatbantc 
called  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  not  without  the 

most  strenuous  opposition ;  on  the  ground,  principally, 
that  congress  had  no  constitutional  right  to  charter  such 
an  institution. 

11.  'During  the  same  year,  Vermont,f  the  last  settled  •iJJSSrlr.' 
of  the  New  England  states,  adopted  the  constitution,  and       i^- 
was  admitted**  into  the  Union.     The  territory  of  this  state    ^^^  '^ 
had  been  claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ;-— each  had  made  grants  of  land  within  its  limits  ; 

but  in  1777  the  people  met  in  convention,  and  proclaimed 
Vermont  or  New  Connecticut,  an  independent  state.     Ow- 

*  Th0  Si.  MceryU  from  Um  S.  and  St  Joseph's  from  the  N.  vnlto  at  Fort  Wayne,  In  tbe 
H JL  part  of  TwdiWi*^  and  form  the  Mawnut.  which  flows  into  the  wert  end  of  IjOu  Erie. 

t  VISRM ONT.  one  of  the  Bastem  or  New  Xngland  States,  oontalns  an  area  of  about  8009 
MiaBxe  miles.  It  is  a  hillj  country,  and  Is  traTersed  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length  by 
the  Given  Mountains,  the  loftiest  points  of  which  axe  a  lltUe  more  than  4000  feet  high.  Th« 
best  lands  In  the  state  are  W.  of  the  mountains,  near  Lake  Champlaln ;  but  the  soil  gen«- 
nUy,  throughout  the  state,  is  better  adapted  to  gracing  than  to  tillage.  The  fliit  settle- 
UMBfe  In  tine  state  was  at  rort  Dununer,  now  Brattleboro\  A  fort  waa  ereoted  here  la 
17Si  tad  a  setttenent  oommenoed  in  the  following  rear. 
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AWALYSia.  iog  to  the  objections  of  New  York,  it  was  not  admitted 
into  the  confederacy ;   nor  was  the  opposition  of  New 
York  withdrawn  until  1789,  when  Vermont  agreed   tc 
purchase  the  claims  of  New  York  to  territory  and  juris- 
diction by  the  payment  of  30,000  dollars. 
lAfMher       12.  ^Afler  the  defeat  of  General  Harmar  in  1790,  an- 
'^^SSmP   other  expedition,  with  additional  forces,  was  planned  against 
^hSSim^  the  Indians,  and  the  command  given  to  Greiaeral  St.  Clair, 
1- ijo^jjor  then  eovemor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,     "Jn  the 
t*anmdSte  fall  of  1791,  the  forces  of  St.  Clair,  numbering  about 
I^Sst^^.  2000  men,  marched^  from  Fort  Washington,*  nonhwaid, 
**  ^&*^  about  eighty  miles,  into  the  Indian  country,  where,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  they  were  surprised  in  ccunp,f  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.     Out  of  1400  men  engaged 
in  the  battle,  nearly  600  were  killed.     Had  not  the  vio 
torious  Indians  been  called  from  the  pursuit  to  the  aban« 
doned  camp  in  quest  of  plunder,  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
the  whole  army  would  have  perished. 

1792.  13.  'On  the  1st  of  June,  1792,  Kentucky,^  which  had 
%^f^xm-  ^®^  previously  claimed  by  Virginia,  was  admitted  into 

**»^'  the  Union  as  a  state.  The  first  settlement  in  the  state 
was  made  by  Daniel  Boone  and  others,  at  a  place  called 
Boonesboro',§  in  the  year  1775.  During  the  early  pari 
of  the  revolution,  the  few  inhabitants  suffered  severely 
from  the  Indians,  who  were  incited  by  agents  of  the  Brit- 
ish government ;  but  in  1779  General  Clarke,  as  before 

b.  8m  p.  iM.  mentioned,^  overcame  the  Indians,  and  laid  waste  their 
villages;  after  which,  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  greater 
security,  and  the  settlements  were  gradually  extended. 

4.£iieri(M^  14.  ^In  the  autumn  of  1792  General  Washington  was 
^^^       again  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  and  John 

s.  foMttin  Adams  vice-president.     *At  this  time  the  revolution  in 

1793.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  progressing,  and  early  in  1793  news  arrived 
in  the  United  States  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 

%.  Mr  Qmet:  against  England  and  Holland.     'About  the  same  time 

JvSjmBr-  Mr.  Grenet  arrived*^  in  the  United  States,  as  minister  of 

itoM     ^^  French  republic,  where  he  was  warmly  received  b> 

&  In  A;>riL   the  people,  who  remembered  with  gratitude  the  aid  whicl 


*  Foft  WlBuMngtoti  mui  on  the  rite  of  the  present  dncinnad,  mtneted  on  the  N.  aide  of 
llie  Ohio  BlTsr,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  etaite  of  Ohio.  The  ol^  to  nav  the  eMten 
•ztremlty  of  a  pleaeant  Talley  ftbout  twelre  milee  in  circumference. 

t  The  eemp  of  St.  CUir  iraa  In  the  western  pert  of  Ohio,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  Dark 
Goiinty.  Fort  BecoTery  wu  afterwards  built  there.  Daik  County  zaoeiTed  its  name  tene 
OOIonel  Perk,  an  officer  in  St.  Clair's  army. 

X  KENTUGKT,  one  of  the  Western  States,  contains  an  area  of  about  42,000  square  miles 
TIm  country  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state  is  hiUy  and  mountainous.  A  narrow  tne( 
along  the  Ohio  Biver,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  is  hlUy  and  broken,  bat  has  ■ 
good  soil.  Between  tUs  tract  and  Greene  BlTer  is  a  fertile  region,  firequently  denosninatel 
the  garden  of  the  state.  The  country  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state  between  Greene  and  Cask 
Derland  BiTers,  Is  callsd  "  The  Barrens,"  although  it  proTes  to  be  excellent  pain  land. 

§  Botmtibcro*  Is  on  ^Jie  S.  side  of  Kentucky  RlTer,  about  eighteen  miles  S.5.  fh>m  TieilngtnB 
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Prance  had  rendered  them  in  their  struggle  for  indepen- 
denes,  and  who  now  cherished  the  flattering  expectation  ~~~ 
ihat  the  French  nation  was  about  to  enjoy  the  same  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  self-government. 

15.  'Flattered  by  his  reception,  and  relying  on  the    t. 
partiality  manifested  towards .  the   French  nation,   Mr.  SrSSnS 
Genet  assumed  the  authority  of  fitting  out  privateers  in 

the  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  cruise  against  the  vessels 
of  nations  hostile  to  France ;  and  likewise  attempted  to 
set  on  foot  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Florida  and  on  the  Mississippi,  although  the  president  had 
previously  issued^  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  the  a.ifva 
duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the 
most  strict  neutrality  towards  the  contending  powers  in 
Europe. 

16.  'As  Mr.  Genet  persisted  in  his  endeavors,  in  oppo-  » JNvrMan. 
sition  to  the  efibrts  and  remonstrances  of  the  president,      cmmT" 
and  likewise  endeavored  to  excite  discord  and  distrust  be* 

tween  the  American  people  and  their  government,  the 
president  requested^  his  recall ;  and  in  the  following  year     k  jnif. 
his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Fauchet,*  who  was  in-  &  pranom 
structed  to  assure  the  American  government  that  France  ^^  '»"•>»*• 
disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor. 

17.  'After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  in  1791,'  General  t.  Evmtttf 
Wayne  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  Indian  war.  In  tS^tSU^ 
the  autumn  of  1793  he  built  Fort  Recovery  near  the  ^^^[ 
ground  on  which  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated,  where  he 

passed  the  winter.    In  the  following  summer  he  advanced     1794. 
still  further  into  the  Indian  country,  and  built  Fort  Defi- 
ance;* whence  he  moved  down  the  Maumee,*  and,  on  •.r.p.im. 
the  20th  of  August,  at*  the  head  of  about  3000  men,  met     Ang.  m. 
the  Indians  near  the  rapids,f  completely  routed  them,  and 
laid  waste  their  country. 

18.  ^An  act,  passed  in  1791,  imposing  duties  on  domes-  4.  TrotMm 
tic  distilled  spirits,  the  first  attempt  at  obtaining  a  revenue  "^^Tlm^ 
from  internal  taxes,  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  highly 
unpopular  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 

with  the  anti-federal  or  democratic  party.     During  this 

year,  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  act  led  to  open  defiance 

of  the  laws,  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  two  inefiectual  proclamations'  by  the  president,  the  t  Ang.  r.  mi 

display  of  a  large  military  force  was  necessary  in  order     ^^^  *" 

to  quell  the  insurgents. 


•  Fort  D^fitmee  wm  situated  ftt  the  conflaenoe  of  the  Rlrer  An  OUiie  with  the  Mwmw,  la 
Iha  M.W.  port  of  Ohio,  and  at  the  S.E  extremity  of  WlUfauna  County. 

t  The  ra|ildi  of  the  Bfaomee  are  about  eighteen  miles  fVom  the  month  of  the  liter.  Ttaa 
Bncisli  then  oeenpled  Fort  Maomee.  at  the  ruiids,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  rim,  a  riMCi  dltHnet 
tbofa  whkh,  In  the  present  town  of  Waffnesjield,  the  battle  iras  Ibught. 
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ANALTsu-      10.  'Since  the  peace  of  1783,  between  Great  Britam 

Icompiainu^^^  ^^^  United  States,  each  party  had  made  frequent 

BH^SU  ^^pl^^  i^  ^^  o^^  ^^  violated  the  stipulations  ooi>« 

t/ie  United  taiued  in  the  treaty.     'The  former  was  accused  of  having 

9.  <y  wA4tf   carried  away  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  making 

<ft»jwwMr^  illegal  seizures  of  American  property  at  sea,  and  of  re* 


taining  possession  of  the  military  posts  on  the  western 
n  ThB  tattw  frontiers.      'The  latter  was  accused  of  preventing  the 
loyalists  from  regaining  possession  of  their  estates,  and 
British  subjects  Irom  recovering  debts  contracted  before 
4.  wteiffv-   the  commencement  of  hostilities.     *To  such  an  extent 
'jj^JS'    had  the  complaints  been  carried,  that,  by  many,  another 
war  between  the  two  countries  was  thought  to  be  ine- 
vitable. 
8.Mten(r«       20.  'For  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  difficulties,  ani 
fSSt^dljt,  preventing  a  war,  if  possible,  Mr  Jay  was  sent  to  £ng- 
a.^fof^a.    **°^  >  where  he  succeeded  in  concluding*  a  treaty,  which, 
1795.     G^^y  ^  tho  following  year,  was  laid  before  the  senate  for 
i.  RatUM-    ratification.     'After  a  long  debate,  and  a  violent  oppoeitioo 


^SSy.SS  ^y  ^^^  democratic  party,  and  the  friends  of  France  through- 
luunrn.    out  the  country,  the  treaty  was  ratified^  by  the  senate,  and 
^^"^     signed  by  the  president.     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
western  posts  were  tc  be  surrendered*  to  the  United  States ; 
compensation  was  to  be  made  for  illegal  captures  of  Amer- 
ican property ;  and  the  United  States  were  to  secure  to 
Briti^  creditors  the  proper  means  of  collecting  debts, 
which  had  been  contracted  before  the  peace  of  1788. 
T.iYMfyeofi-      21.  'During  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  concluded*  at 
^^mSitS^  Fort  Greenville,*!*  with  the  western  Indians ;  by  which  the 
«.  Aoff.  a.    various  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of 
%.  Trmtg    country  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  west  of  Ohio.     *In 
iHM  sp«m.  Qotoijer,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain  ;  by  which  the 
boundaries  between  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  and  the  United  States,  were  settled ;  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean, 
was  secured  to  the  United  States ;  and  New  Orleans^ 
was  granted  to  them,  as  a  place  of  deposit,  for  three 
years. 


*  Th«  Britiflh  reteinied  possetskm  of  Mtehtgim,  brmeuu  of  thdr  pott  at  notrolt,  imtfl  1798. 
t  Fort  GnenvUU  wm  bullfc  by  Oenenl  W^sa  in  1796,  on  a  western  bnaeh  of  the  lOainii 

TifliHiw  or  Haw  oftUAira        and  on  the  slta  of  the  jmaent  town  of  Oieenfllle,  tti«  eap- 
TioiifWT  OF  Hiw  ORLIAVS.       ^^^  ^^  j^^  Countj,  Ohlo.    Fort  J^erson  waT elx  mSea 

S.W.  of  it,  and  Fort  Recovery  twenty-two  miles  N.B. 

t  NeufOrUans,  now  the  eajyltal  of  the  atate  of  LonielaiiA, 
li  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mimissippi  RiTer.  106  milee  from  ila 
mouth,  by  the  xlTer's  oooxm.  It  waa  flnt  settled  by  thf* 
French  in  1717.  The  Iprel  of  the  city  is  from  three  to  nfaii 
feet  bOow  the  level  of  the  river,  at  the  hi^eat  water.  Ta 
protect  it  from  lnundati<m,  an  embankment,  ealled  Uni 
X>V0«.  has  been  raised  on  the  border  of  the  river,  extandlng 
from  ferty-three  miles  below  the  ei^,  to  120  mUes  aboM  ll 
See  Map.) 
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22.  'A  treaty  was  concluded*  with  Algiers,  and  the  con-    IVM. 
liauance  of  peace  was  to  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  an  ^ 


annual  tribute  to  the  dey,  in  accordance  with  the  long  es-  ''^SAX^ 
tablished  practice  of  Buropean  nations*  'In  June,  1 796,  the     a.  scvt 
*■  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio"  was  erected  into  an  in-     1796. 
dependent  state,  by  the  name  of  Tennessee,*  and  admitted   j-smlmu^ 
into  the  Union. 

23.  *A8  the  second  term  of  Washington's  administration  s^  w«Mnr- 
would  expire  in  the  spring  of  1797,  Washington  previous-   mentfivm 
\j  made  known  his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life.  jlff^JS& 
His  farewell  address,^  on  that  occasion,  to  the  people  of     Jf^wIL 
the  United  States,  abounds  with  maxims  of  the  highest 
political  importance,  and  sentiments  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion for  his  country.     *0n  the  retirement  of  the  man  on  *-OnMtrw 
whom  alone  the  people  could  unite,  the  two  great  partied    iSSPSm 
in  the  United  States  brought  forward  their  prominent  lead- 
ers  for  the  executive  office  of  the  nation. 

24.  *The  federalists,  dreading  the  influence  of  French  b. 
sentiments  and  principles, — attached  to  the  system  of 
measures  pursued  by  Washington,  and  desiring  its  con- 
tinuance in  his  successor,  made  the  most  active  efforts  to 
elect  John  Adams;  while  the  republicans,  believing  their 
opponents  too  much  devoted  to  the  British  nation,  and 
to  British  institutions,  made  equal  exertions  to  elect  Thomas 
Jefiferson.  *The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  as  •.  n^wiiey 
president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  vice-president.  The  in-  '^vm"* 
auguration  of  the  former  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March, 

1797. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ADAMS'S   ADMINISTRATION,  otVeetdr 

Ctapferfi, 

FROM  MAacB  4,  1797  to  makch  4^  1801. 


1.  *1>!ntiNO  the  administration  of  Washington,  the  con-  7. 
dition  of  the  country  had  been  gradually  improving.     A  £«K?iSSSr 
sound  credit  had  been  established,  funds  had  been  pro-  ^nStratlon 
Tided  fi>r  the  gradual  payment  of  the  national  debt,  treaties 
had  been  concluded  with  the  western  Indian  tribes,  and 
with  England,  Spain,  and  the  Barbary  powers,  and  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation  had  in- 

M_^ —  I  m 

•  TENMlESaSIL  one  of  th«  Wcttera  States,  oonteim  u  ana  of  about  48,000  mnutn  toBbb. 
the  Comberlaad  Jfomitalna,  eroaslng  the  state  In  the  diieodon  of  N.B.  and  8.W.,  dMde  tt 
kilo  two  parts,  sailed  But  Tennessee  and  West  Tmnesaee.  The  neslam  part  of  ttaestate  hai 
•  black,  xloh  son :  in  the  eastern  part  the  raUeT*  only  are  Ibrtlle.  The  flnt  setttanMOt  in  Tan* 
mm  made  at  Vort  London  (see  Note,  p.  2S8>  in  1757. 
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AMAiiYBiB.  creased  beyond  all  fi>nner  example.    'But  in  the  meaji 

\.D(jffiaatie$  time,  difficulties  with  France  had  arisen,  which  threatened 

wiih  Francs.  ^  involve  the  country  in  another  war. 
%  How  fta       2*  *0n  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 

^ff^lSj^fSi  and  England,  consequent  upon  the  French  revolution,  the 

j*JJ»|5JjJ^  anti-federal  or  republican  party  Warmly  esioused  the 

«»jN&ijr    cause  of  the  French ;  while  the  government,  then  in  the 

hands  of  the  federal  party,  in  its  attempts  to  preserve  a 

strict  neutrality  towards  the    contending  powers,   was 

9.  Count    charged   with  an  undue  partiality  for  England.     *The 

^^Ffiufi   French  ministers,  who  succeeded  Mr.    Genet,  finding 

"•'*''^*"*    themselves,  like  their  predecessor,  supported  by  a  numer- 

ous  party  attached  to  their  nation,  began  to  remonstrate 

with  the  government,  and  to  urge  upon  it  the  adoption  <^ 

tneasures  more  favorable  to  France. 

^.  Count  rf      d.  *The  French  Directory,  failing  in  these  measures, 

^DtncM^.    <^d  highly  displeased  on  account  of  the  treaty  recently 

concluded  between  England  and  the  United  States^  adopted 

regulations  highly  injurious  to  American  commerce ;  and 

even  authorized,  in  certain  cases,  the  capture  and  confis- 

f ,  Traament  catJon  of  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,     ^hey 

mnwJSS^,  likewise  refused  to  receive  the  American  minister,  Mr. 
Pinckney,  until  their  demands  against  the  United  States 
should  be  complied  with.  Mr.  Pinckney  was  afterwards 
obliged,  by  a  written  mandate,  to  quit  the  territories  of 
the  French  republic. 

I.  ooMTMpiir-      4.  *In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  president,  by  proclama- 

pretultu.    tion,  convened  congress  on  the  15th  of  June ;  and,  in  a 

firm  and  dignified  speech,  stated  the  unprovoked  outrages 

7.  Aioaneoi  of  the  French  government.     ^Advances  were  again  made, 

^SSSauMau  however,  for  securing  a  reconciliation  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, three  envoys,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, were  sent  to  France. 

9.Ra$tat<f      ^'  'But  these,  also,  the  Directory  refused  to  receive; 

tko  mHbmoy.  although  they  were  met  by  certain  unofficial  agents  of 
the  French  minister,  who  explicitly  demanded  a  large 
sum  of  money  before  any  negotiation  could  be  opened. 
To  this  insulting  demand  a  decided  negative  was  given. 
Two  of  the  envoys,  who  were  federalists,  were  finally  or- 
dered to  leave  France  ;  while  the  third,  who  was  a  republi- 
can, was  permited  to  remain. 
1798.         6.  *These  events  excited  general  indignation  in  the 

JimjSr^  United  States ;  and  vigorous  measures  were  immediately 

a.  la  uv-    adopted^  by  congress,  for  putting  the  country  in  a  proper 

state  of  defence,  preparatory  to  an  expected  war.     Provi 

sion  was  made  for  raising  a  small  standing  army,  the 

k  ivSw.     command  of  which  was  given^  to  General  Washington, 

who  cordially  approved  the  measures  of  the  gorernmenU 
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A  nft^al  aimament  was  decided  upon,  captures  of  French    ITM. 
vessels  were  authorized,  and  all  treaties  with  France  were  " 

declared  void. 

7.  'The  land  forces  however  were  not  called  Into  ac-    i.  Pmtua 
tion ;  and  after  a  few  encounters  at  sea,  in  which  an  mSfSSSmm 


Amenoan  armed  schooner  was  decoyed  into  the  power  of  {SS^H 

the  enemy,  and  a  French  frigate  captured,  the  French       nS!r^ 

Directory  made  overtures  of  peace.    The  president,  there- 

fi>re,  app(Hnted«  ministers,  who  were  authorized  to  proceed  ^  1799. 

to  France,  and  settle,  by  treaty,  the  difficulties  between 

the  two  countries. 

8.  'Washington  did  not  live  to  witness  a  restoration  of   \SsS£. 
peace.     After  a  short  illness,  of  only  a  few  hours,  he  died  ^"**'^**" 
at  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th     dm.  14. 
of  December,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.     'When  in-  t.  pne$e*' 
telligence  of  this  event  reached  Philadelphia,  congress,  SStoni? 
tfami  in  session,  immediately  adjourned.     On  assembling  ggff^^^ 
the  next  day,  the  house  of  representatives  resolved,  <'  That 
the  speaker's  chair  triiould  be  shrouded  in  black,  that  the 
members  should  wear  black  during  the  session,  and  that 

a  joint  committee,  from  the  senate  and  the  house,  should 
be  appointed  to  devise  the  most  suitable  manner  of  pay- 
iog  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

9.  *In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  and    «.  jhiUi» 
the  unanimous  resolves  of  congress,  a  funeral  proces^on  ffSToeSSom. 
moved  from  the  legislative  hall  to  the  German  Lutheran 
churoh,  where  an  impressive  and  eloquent  oration  was  de- 
livered by  General  Lee,  a  representative  from  Virginia. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  recommended  to  wear 
crape  oa  the  left  arm,  for  thirty  days.  This  recommen- 
dation was  complied  with,  and  a  whole  nation  appeared  in 
mourning.  In  every  part  of  the  republic,  funeral  orations 
were  delivered ;  and  the  best  talents  of  the  nation  were  de- 
voted to  an  expression  of  the  nation's  grief. 

10.   *  Washington  was  above  the  common  size;   hia  $.Tkeptnm' 
frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous,  and  capable   SSJmSt- 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.     His  person  was  fine  ;  his  de-  ^mSrV 
portment  easy,  erect  and  noble;  exhibiting  a  natural  dig- 
nity, unmingled  with  haughtiness,  and  conveying  the  idea 
of  great  strength,  united  with  manly  gracefulness.     His 
manners  were  rather  reserved  than  free  ;  he  was  humane, 
benevolent,  and  conciliatory  ;  his  temper  was  highly  sen- 
sitive by  nature,  yet  it  never  interfered  with  the  coolness 
of  his  judgment,  nor  with  that  prudence  which  was  the 
fltrengast  feature  in  his  character.     His  mind  was  great 
and  powerful,  and  though  slow  in  its  operations,  was  sure 
ID  tto  conclusions.     He  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  wol&re 
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AV«i.T«B.  of  Lia  country  ;  and  whila  tnia  graatnaM  oonnwandi  r*. 
speot,  and  the  lova  of  liberty  remaioa  on  earth,  the  ms. 
mory  of  WasbingtoD  will  be  held  in  veneration. 
1800.         11-  'During  tbe  summer  of  1800,  the  seat  of  govern. 
■UiSTuM  i"^"'  ^*^  removed  from  Philadelphia  lo  Wadiingtoo,  hi 
mUam.     tbe  District  of  Columbia.*     During  the  Bftme  year  the  ter> 
ritory  between  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia  and  th« 
Mississippi  River,  dien  olaimed  by  Geo^ia,  and  called  th« 
Georgia  westeni  territory,  was  ereoted  into  a  distinct  go- 
veroment,  and  (wlled  the  Missismppi  Territory.   Twoyeara 
later,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claims  to 
•  nMV    lands  within  those  limiu.     'In  September,'  a  treaty  was 
■^y^^  ooncluded  at  Paris,  between  the  French  sovemment,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Buiaparte,  and  th«  United  Slates;  by 
which  the  diflioultiea  between  the  two  countries  were  hap- 
pily terminated. 
tUMt^       12.  *As  the  term  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration  dreir 
^SSeu    towards  its  close,  each  of  the  great  parties  in  the  country 
jgS^.'Li.  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts, — the  one  to  retain,  ana 
mipauraaim.  the  Other  to  acquire  the  direction  of  the  govemtnent.     *Mr. 
U^t^o^  Adams  had  been  elected  by  the  predominanoe  of  federal 
fiinimn.  principle*,  but  many  ihingt  in  his  administration  had 
tended  to  render  the  party  to  whioh  he  was  attached  un- 
popular with  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
i-iTfcaiMi       13.  The  people,    ardently   attached   to  liberty,   had 
'VSSSh    viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  those  measures  of  the  govem. 
""^       ment  which  evinoed  a  ctddDess  towards  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  a  partiality  for  England ;  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  here  oontending  against 
the  tyranny  of  despotism.     The  act  for  raising  a  standirw 
army,  ever  a  ready  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hancfi 
of  kings,  together  with  the  system  of  taxation  by  inter, 
nal  duties,  had  been    vigorously  opposed    by  the  demo- 
cratic party  ;  while  the  AUen  and  Sedation  laws  iocreased 
the  popular  ferment  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparalleled. 
i.Mtitmd       14.  'The  "  alien  law,"  authorized  the  president  to  order 
any  foreigner,  whom  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  to  depart  out  of  the 
country,  upon  peikally  of  imprisonment.     The  "  seditioD 
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Uw,"  designed  to  punish  the  abuse  of  speech  and  of  the  19M.  ' 
press,  imposed  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  «•  any  — — — • 
false,  scandalous,  and  malioious  writing  against  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  congress, 
or  the  president.^'  *These  laws  were  deemed,  by  the  i.Bbwam» 
democrats,  highly  t3rrannioal ;  and  their  unpopularity  con-  'SSiSUSS 
tribitted  greatly  to  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  party.  ttS?<JS 

16.  *In  the  coming  election,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  xTfuwmi^ 
Burr  were  brought  forward  as  the  candidates  of  the  demo-  iSKfyttT 
cratic  party,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Pinckney  by  the    VMrum.  \ 
federalists.     After  a  warmly  contested  election,  the  fede- 
ral  candidates  were  left  in  the  minority.     Jefferson  and 
Burr  had  an  equal  number  of  votes ;  and  as  the  consti- 
tutkm  provided  that  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber should  be  president,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  voting  by  states,  to  decide  between  the 
twa     After  thirty-five  ballotings,  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  declared  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  fi)r  feur  years,  commencing  March  4thy 
1801.     Mr.  Burr,  being  then  the  second  on  the  list,  was 
consequently  declared  to  be  elected  vice-president. 


CHAPTER  m. 

JEFFERSON'S   ADMINISTRATION,  SmVteisf 

vsoM  luaca  4,  1801)  to  maach  4,  1800- 

1.  *0m  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,     1801. 
die    pruQcipal   offices  of  government  were  transferred  thar^SoSU 
to  tho  republican  party.     The  system  of  internal  duties  S^JS^^SHr- 
was  abolished,  and  several  unpopular  laws,  passed  during      ^^ 
the  previous  administration,  were  repealed.  omo:  iraaiy 

2.  'In  1802,  Ohio,*  which  had  previously  formed  a  iS2fufKS&. 
part  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  was  erected  into  a  ^  (^^tu- 
state,^  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  During  the  same  ^^^^ 
year,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  in  violation  of  a  b.  concluded 
recent  treaty,^  closed*  the  port  of  New  Orleans  against  ^j^\n^ 
the  United  States.     This  caused  great  excitement,  and  a     «•  oet. 


•  OHIO,  flM  mwrthwiitwn  of  Um  Watlem  StetM,  contaim  an  uw  of  aboot  40/)00  mum 
■diM.  ThaiBtactorof  tbeatate^jmd  thflooimttybonlailngoiiLakelMeiafvgcnfl^^ 
tmA  In  MBM  plftow  taaas^,  lbs  ooimtcj  bocdariag  on  ttaa  Ohio  BlTtr.  it  genanlly  blUr^ 
Irat  not  moanteinoiu.  13ie  moat  axteDfltrs  tosets  of  noh  and  lorel  laada  m  tM  itate,  bordat 
an  tlM  8«iots,  and  fhe  Omat  and  littto  Miami.  On  iho  7(h  of  April,  1TB8,  %  eompanr  of 
tety-«etefn  todMdiiala  landad  at  the  apol  wliara  Mazletta  nam  at^nda,  and  tban  ooBunaiieaa 
Ihi  flat  aottla-antlnOhio. 
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AMAi^YSia.  proposition  was  made  in  congress,  to  take  poaBesskm  of  aS 

Louisiana. 

i,rwreham      3.  *A  moTs  pacific  course,  however,  was  adopted.     In 

^riMMoM.  iQQQ^  Louisiana  had  been  secretly  ceded  t>  France,  and 

a  negotiation  was  now  opened  with  the  latter  nower,  which 

resulted  in  the  purchase^  of  Louisdana  for  iineen  milliooa 

1808.     of  dollars.     In  December,^  1808,  possession  was  taken  bf 

A.  Apri  M.   the  United  States.     'That  portion  of  the  territoiy  embra- 

^BowdM-  ^^^S  ^^®  present  state  of  Louisiana,  was  called  the  "  Terri* 

mJi"*'  ^'y  ^^  Orleans;"  and  the  other  part,  the  "District  of 

Louisiana,"  embracing  a  large  tract  of  country  extending 

westward  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

*'SS^      4.  'Since  1801  war  had  existed^  between  the  United 

cwarde-    States  and  Tripoli,  one  of  the  piratical  Barbery  powers. 

^^haw?^  In  1803,  Commodore  Preble  was  sent  into  the  Mediter* 

ivm  10.  iMi.  rjjjjej^^  ^j^^  after  humbling  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  hs 

appeared  before  Tripoli  with  most  of  his  squadron.     The 
frigate   Philadelphia,  under  Captain  Bainbridge,   being 
sent  into  the  harbor  to  reconnoitre,  struck  upon  a  rocki 
d.  oet  ti.    and  was  obliged  to  surrender*^  to  the  Tripolitans.     The 
officers  were  considered  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  crer 
were  treated  as  slaves.     This  capture  caused  great  exul 
tation  with  the  enemy ;  but  a  daring  exploit  of  lieute 
nant,  afterwards  Commodore  Decatur,  somewhat  hum 
bled  the  pride  which  they  felt  in  this  accession  to  theii 
navy. 
1804.         5.  *Early  in  February*  of  the  following  year,  Lieu 
ifSlt'^Si  tenant  Decatur,  under  the  cover  of  evening,  entered  th^i 
pmimSSii'  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  a  small  schooner,  having  on  board 
••  '^   *•    but  seventy-six  men,  with  the  design  of  destrojdng  tht« 
Philadelphia,  which  was  then  moored  near  the  castle,witii 
a  strong  Tripolitan  crew.     By  the  aid  of  his  pilot,  who 
understood  the  Tripolitan  language,  Decatur  succeeded 
in  bringing  his  vessel  in  contact  with  the  Philadelphia ; 
when  he  and  his  followers  leaped  on  board,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  killed  twenty  of  the  Tripolitans,  and  drove  the 
rest  into  the  sea. 

6.  Under  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  surrounding 

vessels  and  batteries,  the  Philadelphia  was  set  on  fire,  and 

not  abandoned  until  thoroughly  wrapped  in  flames ;  when 

Decatur  and  his  gallant  crew  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 

a  Jmom^^  the  harbor,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     'During  the 

T^ifm-  month  of  August,  Tripoli  was  repeatedly  bombarded  by 

'^"^     the  American  squadron  under  Commodore  Preble,  and  a 

CAiiff.a.     severe  action  occurred'  with  the  Tripolitan  gun-boats, 

which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  several,  with  little  loaa 

to  the  Americans. 

^£Sft^       7.  *In  July,  )804,  occurred  the  death  of  General  Hann 
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Utoa,  win  fall  in  a  duel  fought  with  Colonel  Burr,  vice-  "  1S04« 
preaident  of  the  United  States.     Colonel  Burr  had  lost  the  — — 
favor  of  the  republioan  party,  and  being  proposed  for  the 
affioe  of  gpTemor  of  New  York,  was  supported  by  many 
of  the  lederaliatSy  but  was  o^esAj  opposed  by  Hamilton, 
who  ooDsidered  him  an  unprincipled  politician.     A  dis- 
pute arose,  and  a  fatal  dueh  was  the  result.*    4n  the  fall    %  jnif  vl 
of  1804,  Jeffoison  was  re-elected  president.     George  Clin-  ^-  ^^^  ^ 
ton*  of  New  York,  was  chosen  vice-president. 

8.  'At  the  time  of  Commodore  Preble's  expedition  toaffomtf.M- 
the  Mediterranean,  Hamet,  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  J^SSS^ 
Tripoli,  was  an  exile ;  having  been  deprived  of  his  gov-     'SaSlr 
amment  by  the  usurpaticm  of  a  younger  brother.     Mr.     X805. 
Batim,  the  American  consul  at  Tunis,  concerted,^  with    b.FMi.n. 
Hamet,  an  expedition  against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
obtained  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  permission 

to  undertake  it. 

9.  'With  about  seventy  seamen  from  the  American  t.  Aowmaj^ 
squadron,  together  with  the  followers  of  Hamet  and  some  '^rSST^ 
^yptian  troops,  Eaton  and  Hamet  set  out*  from  Alexan-  e.  uareh  •. 
driaf  towards  Tripoli,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles, 

across  a  desert  country.    Afler  great  fatigue  and  suffer- 
ing, they  reached**  Deme,^  a  Tripolitan  city  on  the  Med-   d.  Aprfi » . 
iterranean,  which  was  taken*  by  assault.     After  two  sue  a.  Apnisr. 
cessfiii  engagements'  had  occurred  with  the  Tripolitan  f  m«7  is. 
army,  the  roigning  bashaw  ofiered  terras  of  peace ;  which  *^  ^""^  *^ 
being  considered  muoh  more  favorable  than  had  before 
been  offered,  they  were  accepted'  by  Mr.  Lear,  the  au-  cTna^oan- 
thorized  agent  of  the  United  States.  ^^fgos!^ 

10.  *In  1805  Michigan  became  a  distinct  territorial  A.mMgvA. 
ffovemment  of  the  United  States.     Previous  to  1802,  it 
£>rnied,  under  the  name  of  Wayne  County,  a  part  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.     From  1802  until  1805  it  was 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  Indiana  Territory. 

11.  *In  1806  Colonel  Burr  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy,     1806. 
the  design  of  which  was  to  form,  west  of  the  Alleghany  ^^^dnSi^ 
Mountains,  an  independent  empire,  of  which  he  was  to  bie   cm.  Burr, 
the  ruler,  and  New  Orleans  the  capital ;  or,  failing  in 

this  project,  it  was  his  design  to  march  upon  Mexico,  and 
establish  an  empire  there.     He  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  in  1807,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  was  released  ,  ,,r^^^ 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  hun.  tt-twhiuS^ 

12.  *The  wars  produced  by  the  French  revolution  still     oiMfon. 

*■- 

•  ||^TO«t**  MI  at  Hotekan,  <m  tiM  New  J«rMj  dda  of  fhe  Hudson  Blver,  oppMlto  tka 
rilv  or  Ntw  Yoik.  ^ 

t  AUaxmdria,  fhe  enelBBt  eepifealof  JSgypi,  fimnded  by  AlexaiKler  Um  Great  In  the /ear  ttl, 
A.  C,  U  dtoated  at  the  N.W.  eztremlti'  of  xgfpt,  on  a  neck  of  land  letween  the  MeiitaRn- 
MHi  Ste  and  Lake  IteeoUf. 

t  Jkmt  to  aboat  SSO  nilea  1.  ftom  MpoU. 
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ikWALTilib  ooutinued  to  rage,  and  at  this  time  NapcdeoD,  emperor  of 
France,  triumphant  and  powerful,  had  aoquirea  oootrol 
1.  jutertM  ovet  nearly  all  the  kingdoma  of  Enrope.    ^England  aloney 
S^SJid  unsubdued  and   undaunted,  with   unwarering   purpose 
'^'*'*^     waged  inceaaant  war  against  her  ancient  rival;  aiidthougfa 
Fran^  was  victorious  on  land,  the  navy  of  England  rode 
t  Po^HMof  triumphant  in  every  sea.    *The  destruction  of  the  siupe 
Bum.     and  commerce  of  other  nations  was  highly  fiivorable  to  the 
United  States,  which  endeavored  to  maintain  a  neutrality 
'   towards  the  contending  powers,  and  peaceably  to  continue 
a  commerce  with  them. 
B^iodbtfi       18.  *In  May,  1806,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  iajur. 
imSSS!^  ing  the  commerce  of  her  enemy,  declared*  the  continent 
a.  Majru.    from  Brest*  to  the  Elbef  in  a  state  of  blockade,  although 
not  invested  by  a  British  fleet ;  and  numerous  American 
vessels,  trading  to  that  coast,  were  captured  and  condemned. 
^FnSSlV  *^>^&po-i^  soon  retaliated,  by  declaring^  the  British  islee 
CTM.      in  a  state  of  blockade;  and  American  vess^  trading 
^  ^^^!^  thither  became  a  prey  to  French  cruisers.    'Early  in  the 
rr^MiNML  following  year,  the   coasting  trade  of  France  was  pro- 
vmatnSiS  hibitcd"  by  the  British  government.     These  raeasares» 
r.  jaTr.    l^ighly  injurious  to  American  commerce,  and  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powere,  oc- 
casioned great  exeitunent  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
injured  merohants  loudly  demanded  of  the  government 
redress  and  protection. 
i.  Trttm-       14.  *In  Juue,  an  event  of  a  hostile  character  occurred, 
etaSmS^M*  which  greatiy  increased  the  popular  indignation  against 
^SwmwS^  England.     That  power,  contending  for  the  principle  that 
whoever  was  bom  in  England  always  remained  a  British 
subject,  had  long  claimed  the  right,  and  exercised  the 
power  of  searohmg  American  ships,  and  taking  (rom  them 
those  who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  were,  therefore,  claimed  as  American  citizens. 
joMtt.         16.  *On  the  22d  of  June,  the  American  frigate  Ches- 
^'^^HiSi  ftpeake,  then  near  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  having 
refused  to  deliver  up  four  ra^i  claimed  by  the  English  as 
deserters,  was  fired  upon  by  the  British  ship  of  war  Leo- 
pard.   Being  unsuspicious  of  danger  at  the  time,  and  un- 
prepared for  the  attack,  the  Chesapeake  struck  her  colon, 
after  havinghad  three  of  her  men  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded.     The  four  men  claimed  as  deserters  were  tiien 
transferred  to  the  British  vessel .     Upon  investigation  it  was 
ascertained  that  three  of  them  were  American  citizens,  who 


*  Bttst  ii  •  town  at  Um  nortfaireiteni  eztxemUy  of  Tnneo. 

t  TiMlBf,  a  iMgexi'vworGeniiuiy,  enters  Um  North  8m  or  Qmtum  Ocwn  tal  wwtt  !!■■ 
■ad  D«naHk,  ISO  mllM  N  JB.  ttam  Brait. 
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had  been  impreaaed  by  the  British,  and  had  afterwards  ea-    I§0>«. 
caped  from  their  service* 

16.  ^This  outrage  upon  a.  national  vessel  was  followed  ^^I^SSS* 
by  a  proclamatioB  of  the  president,  forbidding  British  ships      tkm. 

of  war  to  enter  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  until  sat- 
isfaotkm  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  should  be  made 
by  the  British  government,  and  security  given  against  fu- 
ture agression.     *In  November,  the  British  government  Ji£f  jJfL. 
iasoed*  the  celebrated  <'  orders  in  amncil"  prohibiting  all     urmqf 
trade  with  France  and  her  allies ;  and  in  December  £>U  ^S^SS!' 
lowing,  Bonaparte  issued^  the  retaliatory  Milan  decree,*  'SSffm? 
forbidding  all  trade  with  England  and  her  colonies.     Thus  cnMHSm 
almost  every  American  vessel  on  the  ocean  was  liable  J^jJJJ^^ 
to  be  captured  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending   ikDm-it. 
powers. 

17.  *In  December,  coni?ress  decreed**  anembareo,  the  s  JuMfiem 
design  of  which  was,  not  only  to  retaliate  upon  France  /tomStjm^ 
and  England,  but  also,  by  calling  home  and  detaining    *%^Sl 
American  vessels  and  sailors,  to  put  the  country  in  a  bet-   «•  nee. » 
ter  posture  of  defence,  preparatory  to  an  expected  war. 

The  embargo  failing  to  obtain,  from  France  and  England^ 
an  aoknowledgnient  of  American  rights,  and  being  like* 
wise  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  other 
nations,  in  Marc|i,<*  1609,  congress  xepealed  it,  but,  at  the     180)^« 
saaie  time,  interdicted  eil  commercial  intercourse  with  d.iferehi 
Fianee  and  England 

18.  ^Such  was  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the  dose   4.  ciowof 


of  Jefferson's  administration.     Following  and  confirming 
the  example  of  Washington,  after  a  term  of  eight  years  ^'"Si^^H^ 
iefierson  declined  a  reflection,  and  was  succeeded*  in  .•JJ^ST* 
the  presidency  by  James  Madison.     Greorge  Clinton  was       &«». 
re-elected  vice-president. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
MADISON'S   ADMINISTRATION,  Ad^of 

VROM  MA&CH  4,  1809^  TO  KAacH  4,  1817* 

WAB  wuh  snoliANI). 

SXGTIOH   I.-^EVERTS  OF  1809,   '10,   'U.  QfmtOmt, 


1.  •Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  fcgjij^kN 
presidency,  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British      remct. 

*  So  etilfd  ftton  MBmi,  a  dty  in  the  N.  of  Itelj,  wlwu*  fh*  deont  mm  imtd. 
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Ajr^i^TBn.  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  Britidi  ^  orders  in  ooirn- 
iu8Mp.u7  <>il>"*  so  far  as  they  affected  the  United  States,  should  be 
repealed  by  the  10th  of  June.  The  president,  therefore, 
proclaimed  that  commercial  intercourse  would  be  renewed 
with  England  on  that  day.  The  British  government, 
however,  disavowed  the  acts  of  its  minister ;  the  orders  in 
council  were  not  repealed ;  and  non-intercourBe  with 
Aw.  t«.     England  was  again  proclaimed. 

1810.        ^*  *^^  March,  1810,  Bonaparte  issued*  a  decree  of  a 
i.AMweii-  decidedly  hostile  character,  by  which  all  American  ves- 
^SwfSM'  sels  and  cargoes,  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France, 
^SUvSr^  or  of  countries  occupied  by  French  troops,  were  ordered 
b^Maiehn.  to  be  Seized  and  condemned ;  but  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  all  the  hostile  decrees  of  the  French  were  re- 
voked, and  commercial  intercourse  was  renewed  between 
France  and  the  United  States, 
t.  Hoerfte        8.  'England,  however,  continued  her  hostile  decrees ; 


furmud  ^   and,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  diem,  stationed  before 

^^'^  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  her  ships  of  war, 
which  intercepted  the  American  merchantmen,  and  sent 
them  to  British  ports  as  legal  prizes.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  the  insolence  of  a  British  ship  of  war  received  a 
merited  rebuke. 
1811.  4.  "Commodore  Refers,  sailing  in  the  American  frigate 
*"  ^uSS^  President,  met,*  in  the  evening,  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of 

•.May It.  Virginia.  He  hailed,  but  instead  of  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer,  received  a  shot,  in  return,  from  the  unknown  ves- 
sel. A  brief  engagement  ensued,  and  the  guns  of  the 
stranger  were  soon  nearly  silenced,  when  Commodore 
Rogers  hailed  again,  and  was  answered  that  the  ship  was 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  ccMiunanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bingham.  The  Little  Belt  had  eleven  men  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded,  while  the  President  had  only 
one  man  wounded. 

l^Jj^JH^       5«  *At  this  time  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontiers 

ygwiyj*    had  become  hostile,  as  was  supposed  through  British  in- 

TfrpeMMM.**  fluence;  and  in  the  fall  of  1811,  General  Harrison,  then 

governor  of  Indiana  Territory,*  marched  against  the  tribes 

on  the  Wabash.     On  his  approach  to  the  town  of  the 

Prophet,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  the 

4.  Nor.  f.  principal  chiefs  came  out  and  proposed'  a  conference,  and 
requested  him  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Fearing  treach- 
ery,  the  troops  slept  on  their  arms  in  order  of  battle. 

«.jtoT.T.  Early  on  the  following  morning*  the  camp  was  furiously 
assailed,  and  a  bloody  and  doubtful  contest  ensued ;  but 


•  Jm^ianm   nmtory^  npantod  fkom  Om  Northwwtan  Tenitoxy  I&  180O,  maSa/nmA 
it  flMM  of  luSStutM  ind  nUnoli 
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*Aer  a  betny  low  oa  both  sides,  the  Indians  were  finally   ini> 
repulsed.* 


PBIKCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  MB.  iS^S. 


1.  Dbclaeation  of  Wab,  and  Events  in  the  West. —     1812. 
1.  'Early  in  April,  1812,  congress  passed'  an  act  lay-  ^'^J-']^, 
ing  an  embargo,  for  ninety  days,  on- all  vessela  within  the  ™^i«i«- 
iurisdiction  of  the  United  States.     On  the  4th  of  June  fol-    ^  a^'^'' 
lowing,  a  bill  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  passed 

the  house  of  representatives;  and,  on  the  17th,  the  senate;  "^  Jfjjjj!^' 
and,  on  the  Idth,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  of  ^jj^^f^^ 
war.^  Jni  inii, 

2.  "Exertions  were  immediately  made  to  enlist  25,000  A^'Jff^^ 
men ;  to  raise  50,000  volunteers ;  and  to  call  out  100,000  "™-'^™'- 
militia  for  the   defence   of  the  sea-coast  and  frontiers. 

Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  an  officer  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  appointed  major.general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army. 

3.  'At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  General  Hull,  t^^SJ 
then  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  was  on  hb  march 

from  Ohio  to  Detroit,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Indian  hostilities  on 
Uie  northwestern  frontier.  Being  vested  with  an  author- 
ity to  invade  the  Canadas,  "  if  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  his  own  posts,"  on  the  12lh  of  July  he  crossed  the 
river  Detroit,-|-  and  encamped  at  Sandwich.J   with   the 

eofessed  object   of  marching  upon  the  British  post  at 
alden.§ 

4.  *In  the  mean  time,  the  American  post  at  Mackinaw||  'J^^'t^ 
was  surprised,  and  a  surrender  demanded ;  which  was 
the  first  intimation  of  the  declaration  of  war  that  the  garri- 

■  ny  bitUa,  allsd  U»  FailU  !if  Tippttmiti,  mi  fiiiKht  Tnnimr  or  di 

Mv  Iba  W.  lank  of  TIppHauH  Klrir,  U  lit  JuDeaon  nth 
tla  WitKih,  ta  tta«  DOTUmn  put  of  Tlppacuioa  Uoimtj, 


S.  IWna  the  Unit 
ko  Haton,  abouC  3T0 
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BJULTBn.  8a.t  had  received.   The  demand  was  precipitately  complied 

^jalyiT.    with,'  and  the  British  were  thus  put  in  possession  of  one 

of  the  strongest  posts  in  the  United  States.     Soon  after. 

Major  Van  Home,  who  had  been  despatched  by  General 

Hull  ta  convoy  a  party  approaching  his  camp  with  sup. 

k  Mag.  5.    plies,  was  defeated**  by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians  near 

Brownstown.* 

LRMtnaiff      5.    ^General   Hull   himself,   after  remaining  inactive 

am.  Bull   nearly  a  month  in  Canada,  while  his  confident  troops  were 

daily  expecting  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  suddenly  re* 

Aoff.  -.     crossed,  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August,  to  the  town  and 

fort  of  Detroit,  to  the  bitter  vexation  and  disappointment 

of  his  officers  and  army,  who  could  see  no  reason  for  thus 

I.  EmBittion  abandoning  the  object  of  the  expedition.     'He  now  sent*  a 

^^^^^'  detachment  of  several  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Miller, 

to  accomplish  the  object  previously  attempted  by  Major 

Van  Home.     In  this  expedition  a  large  force  of  British 

and  Indians,  the  latter  under  the  famous  Tecumseh,  was 

4.  Aoff.  t.    met**  and  routed  with  considerable  loss,  near  the  ground  on 

which  Van  Home  had  been  defeated. 
Avff.if.         6.  'On  the  16th  of  August  General  Brock,  the  British 
^JrveSilr  commander,  crossed  the  river  a  few  miles  above  Detroit) 
without  opposition,  and  with  a  force  of  about  700  British 
troops  and  600  Indians,  immediately  marched  against  the 
American  works.     While  the  American  troops,  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  numbering  more  than  the  combined 
force  of  the  British  and  Indians,  were  anxiously  awaiting 
the  orders  to  fire,  great  was  their  mortification  and  rage, 
when  all  were  suddenly  ordered  within  the  fort,  and  a 
white  flag,  in  token  of  submission,  was  suspended  from 
the  walls.     Not  only  the  army  at  Detroit,  but  the  whole 
territory,  with  all  its  forts  and  garrisons,  was  thus  basely 
•.  Av.  Iff.   surrendered*  to  the  British. 

4.  Hno  the       7.  ^The  enemy  were  as  much  astonished  as  the  Ame- 

JSSSnilSilw  i^icans   at  this  unexpected   result.     General    Brock,   in 

tk$Brin»h,  writing  to  his  superior  officer,  remarked,  *'  When  I  detail 

K Qm^BmWt  my  good  fortune  you  will  be  astonished."     'Greneral  Hull 

was  afterwards  exchanged  for  thirty  British  prisoners, 

when  his  conduct  was  investigated  by  a  court-martial. 

The  court  declined  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  charge  of 

treason,  but  convicted  him  of  cowardice  and  unofficer-like 

conduct.     He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  pardoned 

by  the  president ;  but  his  name  was  ordered  to  be  struck 

from  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

MitiMf!^       II.  Events  ON  THE  Niagara  Frontier.^ — 1.  'During 


*  BtmBtuiotoH  Ifl  Bitaatod  tt  the  uumlh  of  Brownstown  Crtok,  a  abort  distance  N.  flroai  (ki 
"  of  Huron  Birer,  almit  tw«nty  milei  S.W.  from  Detroit    (Bee  Map,  p.  449.) 
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the  sunuoer,  arra  jgeraents  were  made  for  the  invaaton  of  1919* 
Canada  from  another  quarter.  A  body  of  troops,  conaiat-  Tft™»" 
ing  mostly  of  New  York  militia,  was  collected  on  the  Ni-  ^j"?*^^ 
■eara  frontier,  and  the  oommaad  given  to  General  Stephen  •^•>•'•^ 
Van  Rensselaer.  Early  on  the  inominz  of  the  13th  of  Q  "*"' 
October,  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  tventy-fire 
men,  under  Colonel  Solonion  Van  Renaselaer,  crossed  the 
river,  gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Queeostown,* 
and  took  a  small  battery  near  its  summit.  Van  Rensse- 
laer was  wounded  at  the  landing,  and  the  assault  was  ted 
by  Captains  Ogilvie  and  Wool. 


*At  the  very  moment  of  success,  the  enemy  received  i.  Kmmif 
a  reenfbrcement  of  several  hundred  men  under  General  tfiS^Mnrrai 
Brock.  These  attempted  to  regaio  possession  of  the  bat-  " um^ 
tery,  but  were  driven  back  by  an  iaferior  force  under 
Captain  Wool,  and  their  leader.  General  Brock,  was  killed. 
In  the  afternotHi  the  British  received  a  strong  reenforce- 
ment  from  Fort  George,"^  while  all  the  exertions  of  Gen- 
eral Vau  Rensselaer,  during  the  day,  could  induce  only 
about  one  thousand  of  his  troops  to  cross  the  river.  These 
were  attacked  by  a  far  superior  force,  and  nearly  all  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  in  the  very  sight  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  brethren  in  arms  on  the  appo^te 
^re,  who  positively  refused  to  embark. 

3.  'While  these  men  asserted  that  they  were  willing  to  l  bmmi 
defend  their  country  when  attacked,  they  professed  to  en-  ^H^ 
tertain  scruples  about  carrying  on  offensive  war  by  in-  •"•**"*■ 
vading  the  enemy's  territory.  *  Unfortunately,  these  prin-  «.  Satnurf 
ciples  were  entertained,  and  the  conduct  of  the  militia  on  '**^ 
this  occasion  defended  by  many  of  the  federal  party,  who 

were,  generally,  opposed  to  the  war. 

4.  'Soon  after  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  General  Van  t.  OtaiMwy 
Eensaelaer  retired  from  the  service,  and  was  succeeded'  a.  0^4. 
by  General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia.  'This  officer  i^J'T^ 
issued  an  address,'  announcing  his  resolution  of  retrieving  sniirM, 
the  honor  of  his  country  by  another  attack  on  the  Canadian  ^  ^"-  "■ 
frcmtier,  and  invited  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  share 

in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  enterprise.     But  after  col-    ^^  ff^,  ^ 
lecting  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,         ntaiu  noma. 
sending  a  small  party  across'  at  Black  Rook,^ 
and  making  a  show  of  passing  with  a  large 
force,  the  design  was  suddenly  abandoned,  to 


•  QutituUmm,  In  Uppei  CmoMOa,  ti  dd  Uh  W,  buk  ot  NIann 

TV,  *t  tbt  BMi  or  QOHDBUIWD  ^df  hU.  HTnD  Id11«  fW>m  Lb^ 

Hwlli.     (So  lUp.) 

I  Fan  Otorgt  ni  on  Om  W.  I)uik  ot  Nkcuk  Blnr,  aeulj 

mlla  ftm  I^ks  OnUila.     (Sw  Uip.) 

t  Shut  lUxk  k  on  Oh  a.  tuik  of  Nluin  IUi 

h^  mllH  N.  baa  Buftlo,  of  which  U  m>7  to 

korb.      18«K^) 
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AiritTm.  the  great  surprise  of  the  titmps.     Anotiher  preparatioD  for 
"  an  attack  was  made,  and  the  troops  were  actually  em- 

barked,  when  they  were  again  withdrawn,  and  ordered  te 

winter  quarten. 


t-flMMiV      III.  Naval  Evsirrs. — 1.  ^Thus  far  the  events  of  the 

thBumrtum  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Isod,  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  Americans; 

but  on  another  element,  the  national  honor  had  been  fully 

sustained  by  a  series  of  unexpected  and  brilliant  victories. 

Av.  Ill     *0n  the  19th  of  August,  the  American  frigate  Constitution, 

ituttonSU  of  forty-£}ur  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  en- 

o^'^'^rur^   gaged  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  of  thirty-eight  guna, 

a.  offihe    commanded  by  Captain  Dacres ;  and  after  an  action^  of 
^MoLnMtto.   thirty  minutes  compelled  her  to  surrender.    The  Guerriere 

was  made  a  complete  wreck.     Bvery  mast  and  spar  was 

shot  away,  and  one-third  of  her  crew  was  either  killed  or 

wounded. 

&  Tke  wmp      2.  'In  October,  an  American  sloop  of  war,  the  Wasp, 

fwue!     of  eighteen  guns,  Captain  Jones  commander,  while  off  the 

b.  ooL  It.    coast  of  North  Carolina,  captured^^  the  brig  Frolic^  of 

•twenty-two  guns,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three-quarterv 
of  an  hour.  On  boarding  the  enemy,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Americans,  only  three  oflicers  and  one  seaman  wero 
found  on  the  forecastle ;  while  the  other  decks,  slippery 
with  blood,  were  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  loss  of  the  Frolic  was  about  eighty  in  killed  acd 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  Wasp  was  only  ten.  On  the 
same  day  the  two  vessels  were  captured  by  a  British  sev- 
enty-four. 

4  ThAjiis-  3.  *A  few  days  later,«  the  frigate  United  States,  of  forty- 
Btatm  and   £ouT  guus.  Commanded  by  Commodore  Decatur,  engaged^ 

^J^^^^aT*^  t^®  British  frigate  Macedonian,  of  forty-nine  guns.     The 

«.w«t«rtiw  action  continued  nearly  two  hours,  when  the  Macedonian 
^^^tSSJ^  struck  her  colors,  being  greatly  injured  in  her  hull  and 
rigging,  and  having  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  more 
than  100  men.  The  United  States  was  almost  entirely 
uninjured.  Her  loss  was  only  five  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  The  superiority  of  the  American  gunnery  in 
this  action  was  remarkably  conspicuous. 

I.  rA«eon«rf.  4.  *In  December,  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by 
joM.  Commodore  Bainbridge,  achieved  a  second  naval  victory  ; 
•.Deam  capturing'  the  British  frigate  Java,  carrying  forty-nine 
guns  and  400  men.  The  action  occurred  off  St.  Salvador,* 
and  continued  more  than  three  hours.  Of  the  crew  of  the 
Java,  nearly  200  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  of  the  Con- 
stitution, only  thirty- four.  The  Java,  having  been  made 
a  complete  wreck,  was  burned  after  the  action. 

•  A.  Bahmtltr  ii  a  Ittft  dtyon  tbt  wittn  eoufco  BnrfL 
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5.  'In  addition  to  these  distinguished  naval  Tiotoriesy  Itlli* 
others,  less  noted,  were  frequently  occurring.  Numerous  i.otkgr  ' 
privateers  covert  the  ocean,  and  during  the  year  1812, 
nearly  three  hundred  vessels,  more  than  fifty  of  which 
were  armed,  were  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  Compared 
with  this,  the  number  captured  by  the  enemy  was  but 
trifling.  The  American  navy  became  the  pride  of  the 
people,  and  in  every  instance  it  added  to  the  national  re- 
nown. 


SECTION  III. 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  181S.  SSSmlL 

DinsioMS. — L  Events  m  the  West  and  South. — II.  Events  tn  the  rn  m^Mmu 

North. — III.  Naval  Events. 


rranre- 
mentftfate 


1.  Events  in  the  West  and  South. — 1.  'In  the  be-  9.  a 
ginning  of  1813,  the  principal  American  forces  were  ar- 
ranged in  three  divisions.  The  army  of  the  West  was  com-  ■^'^  ** 
manded  by  Greneral  Harrison ;  the  army  of  the  centre,  un- 
der Greneral  Dearborn,  was  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  on  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  the  army  of  the 
Northy  under  Greneral  Hampton,  on  the  shores  <Qf  Lake 
Champlain. 

2.  'Shortly  after  the  disaster  which  befell  the  army  un-  a.  B9mt»et 
der   Greneral  Hull,  the  militia  of  the  Western  States,  ^/ug-jrjB? 
promptly  obedient  to  the  calls  of  their  country,  assembled  *"'^^**^* 
in  great  numbers  at  different  and  distant  points,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier,  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  territory. 

*It  was  the  design  of  General  Harrison  to  collect  these  4.  Harrtmm^t 
forces  at  some  point  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  from     ^"''^ 
which  a  descent  should  be  made  upon  the  British  posts  at 
Detroit  and  Maiden. 

3.  *0n  the  10th  of  January,  Greneral  Winchester,  with     Jan.  i: 
about  800  men,  arrived  at  the  rapids'  of  the  Maumee.  l^^SH 
Learning^  that  parties  of  British  and  Indians  were  about  h^'»m5*»'«'- 
to  concentrate  at  the  village  of  Frenchtown,*  thirty  miles  \.^'J^;  iJ' 
m  his  advance,  on  the  River  Raisin  ;'\  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation  of  the  inhabitants  he  detached*  a  small  party    &  j«i.  rr 
under  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen   for  their  protection. 


*  F^enehtowH  is  on  the  north  Imnk  of  th«  RtT«r  BaUn,  near  iti  month,  aboni  twvntj-llvi 
mSlM  S.W.  from  Detroit.  The  large  irillace  that  has  grown  np  on  the  S.  side  of  the  all  mm 
at  this  place,  la  now  called  Monro:    (See  Bfap,  p.  449.) 

t  The  Bivor  iZauw,  ao  named  from  the  nomerooa  gmpe-Tinea  that  ftmnerlj  lined  iti  tenki, 
•Dtera  Uk»  Brie  from  the  W.  two  and  a  half  mllce  below  the  Tillage  of  Monroe.  (Bee  May 
p  449,> 
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AKALTiis.  This  party,  finding  the  «nemy  already  in  possession  of 
j.j^u.  the  town,  sucoessAilly  attacked*  and  routed  thorn ;  and 
li.  Jan.  90.    having  encamped  on  the  spot,  was  soon  after  joined^  by 

the  main  body  under  General  Winchester. 

nmStowt      ^'  ^^^^^y  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  Ameri- 

'  cans  were  attacked  by  General  Proctor,  who  had  marched 

suddenly  from  Maiden  with  a  combined  force  of.  fifteen 

hundred  British  and  Indians.     The  Americans  made  a 

brave  defence  against  this  superior  force,  and  after  a  se* 

vere  loss  on  both  sides,  the  attack  on  the  main  body  was 

for  a  time  suspended ;  when  General  Proctor,  learning 

that  General  Winchester  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 

Indians,  induced  him,  by  a  pledge  of  protection  to  the 

prisoners,  to  surrender  the  troops  under  his  command. 

I.  Trmtmtnt      3*  'The  pledge  was  basely  violated.     General  Proctor 

il^SSUSt  marched  back*  to  Maiden,  leaving  the  wounded  without  a 

e.  Jan.  9S.    guard,  and  in  the  power  of  the  savages,  who  wantonly  put 

d.  Jan.  23.    to  death <^  those  who  were  unable  to  travel— carried  some 

to  Detroit  for  ransom  at  exorbitant  prices — and  reserved 

others  for  torture.     If  the  British  officers  did  not  connive 

at  the  destruction  of  the  wounded  prisoners,  they  at  least 

showed  a  criminal  indifference  about  their  fate. 

9.  MovementM      6.  'General  Harrison,  who  had  already  arrived  at  the 

jftSSSnit  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Greneral 

ff^janla.    Winchester,  at  first  fell  back,*  expecting  an  attack  from 

f  Feb.  1.     Proctor,  but  soon  advanced'  again  with  about  1200  men, 

and  began  a  fortified  camp ;  which,  in  honor  of  the  gov. 

May  I.      ernor  of  Ohio,  he  named  Fort  Meigs.*    *On  the  1st  of  May, 

*■  %SSSr^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  besieged  by  General  Proctor,  at  the  head  of 

more  than  2000  British  and  Indians. 

Mays.  7.  *Five  days  afterwards,  General  Clay,  advancing  to 

I.  GM.  Ctey  the  relief  of  ^^  fort,  at  the  head  of  1200  Kentuckians, 

attacked  and  dispersed  the  besiegers ;  but  many  of  his 
troops,  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit,   were  themselves 
May  8.      surrounded  and  captured.     'On  the  8th  of  May,  most  of 
mmnSnSSt  ^^  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their  chief^ 
•lege.      Tecumseh,  deserted  their  allies;  and,  on  the  following 
^^  *'      day.  General  Proctor  abandoned  the  siege,  and  again  re- 
tired to  Maiden. 
T.  Mtnementt      6.  'In  the  latter  part  of  July,  about  4000  British  and 
Hmli£uS!i  Indians,  the  former  under  Greneral  Proctor,  and  the  latter 
a&ve^'j^  under  Tecumseh,  again  appeared'  before  Fort  Meigs,  then 
*  jSIT^'    commanded  by  General  Clay.     Finding  the  garrison  pre- 
''         '    pared  for  a  brave  resistance,  Greneral  Pixxstor,  after  a  few 


*  Fbrt  Mng$  was  ereeted  at  the  raplda  of  th«  MamnM,  on  the  B.  aide  of  tiie  tH«r,  iimiIj 
oviMMdta  llie  ftnniMr  Bridflh  poat  of  Uaamee,  and  a  abo:t  dwtance  S.W.  from  the  prmnk  y§Oagi 
•f  Panysbiug. 
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days'  siese,  withdrew*  his  forces,  and  with  500  regulars    1§13« 
and  800  Indians,  proceeded  against  the  fort  at  Lower  San-  "TjuJ^aT 
dosky,*  then  garrisoned  by  only  150  men  under  Major 
Cioghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.     ^A  summons,  demand-  l  shmmom 
ing  a  surrender,  and  accompanied  with  the  usual  threats  *  •'•'^•*'*^' 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  case  of  refusal,  was  an 
Bwered  by  the  young  and  gallant  Croghan  with  the  assu 
ranee  that  he  should  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 

9.  'A  cannonade  from  several  six-pounders  and  a  how-  s.  Auaotm 
itzer  was  opened  upon  the  fort,  and  continued  until  a  breach      imuey. 
had  been  effected,  when  about  500  of  the  enemy  attempted 

to  carry  the  place  by  assault.**  They  advanced  towards  b.  Ave  t. 
the  breach  under  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  ditch,  when  the  only  cannon  in  the 
fort,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  and  placed  so  as  to  rake  the 
ditch,  was  opened  upon  them  with  terrible  effect.  The 
whole  British  force,  panic  struck,  soon  fled  in  confusion, 
and  hastily  abandoned  the  place,  followed  by  their  Indian 
allies.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  150  in  killed 
and  wounded,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  only  one 
killed  and  seven  wounded. 

10.  *In  the  mean  time,  each  of  the  hostile  parties  was    %.  K^t» 
striving  to  secure  the  mastery  of  Lake  Erie.     Bv  the  ex-  ^jJSg@iy 
ertions  of  Ccmimodore  Perry,  an  American  squadron,  con-   '«*•«• 
sisting  of  nine  vessels  carrying  fifly-four  guns,  had  been 
prepared  for  service ;   while  a  British  squadron  of  six 
vessels,  carrying  sixty-three  guns,  had  been  built  and 
equipped  under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore  Bai- 

olay. 

11.  "On  the  tenth  of  September  the  two  squadrons  met    sept  i«. 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.     In  the  begin-  \J^Sf^^ 
ning  of  the  action  tha  fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed  prin- 
cipally against  the  Lawrence,  the  fiag-ship  of  Commodore 
Perry,  which  in  a  short  time  became  an  unmanageable 
wreck,  having  all  ber  crew,  except  four  or  five,  either 

killed  or  wounded.  Commodore  Perry,  in  an  open  boat, 
then  leflher,  and  trcmsferred  his  flag  on  board  the  Niagara ; 
which,  passing  through  the  enemy's  line,  poured  successive 
broadsides  into  fiwQ  of  their  vessels,  at  half  pistol  shot  dis- 
tance.  The  wind  favoring,  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
now  came  up,  and  at  four  o'clock  every  vessel  of  the  en- 
emy had  surrendered. 

12.  "Intelligence  of  this  victory  was  conveyed  to  Har-  $.s»mi9aku 
rison  in  the  following  laconic  epistle  :  "  We  have  met  the  '^''^Si.*** 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours."     The  way  to  Maiden  being 


*  Lower  Sandusky  Is  idfeoal^  on  the  W.  Iwak  of  Sandoaky  RiTor,  aboui  fiftMa  ndtoi  fr 
fkoB  lAkoXrie. 


uttLTBia-  DOW  opened,  the  Uoope  of  Harriaoo  were  embarked,'  Mid 
■.emLn.  transported  acroes  the  lake  ;  but  Geoeral  Proctor  bad  al- 
ready retired  with  cdl  his  forces.     He  was  pursued,  and 
CO. «.     OQ  the  5th  of  October  was  overtakeD  on  the  river  Thames,* 
about  eighty  milea  fiom  Detroit. 
*-  ^SS^Jf       ^^'  '"*^  forces  were  found  advantageously  drawn  up 
**  "™*  across  a  narrow  strip  of  woodland,  having  the  river  oo  iIm 
left,  and  oQ  the  right  a  swamp— occupied  by  a  lai^  body 
of  Indians  under  Tecumseh.     On  the  first  cha^e,  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  in  front  was  broken  ;  but  on  die 
lei^  the  conteat  with  the  Indians  raged  for  some  time  with 
great  fury.     Animated  by  the  voice  and  cwiduct  of  their 
leader,  the  Indians  fought  with  determined  ooorage,  nn 
til  Tecumseh  himself  was  slain.     The  victory  was  com 
plete  ;  nearly  the  whole  force  of  Proctor  being  killed  or 
taken.     By  a  rapid  flight  Proctor  saved  himself,  with  a 
small  portion  of  his  cavalry. 
■jtfteMc/       14.  'This  important  victory  effectuaUy  broke  up  the 
*'  great  Indian  confederacy  of  which  Tecumseh  was  the 
head ;  recovered  the  territory  which  Hull  had  toet ;  and 
iriammi.  tp™""nated  the  war  on  the  western  frontier.     'But  before 
this,  the  influence  of  Tecumseh  had  be«n  exerted  upcm 
the  southern  tribes,  and  the  Creeks  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet,  and  commenced  a  war  of  plunder  and  devaata^ 
tion. 
J^jf^j*;^       15.  'Late  in  August, "  a  large  body  of  Creek  Indiana 
jkDWHHiM-  surprised  Fort  Minis, j"  and  massacred  nearly  three  hun 
^^^.m.    <^red  persona:  men,  women,  and  children.     On  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  intelligence,  General  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Tennessee  militia,  marohed  into  the  Creek  country. 
A  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men  under  General  Ci^ee 
surrounded  a,  body  of  Indians  at  Tallushatchee,}:  east  of  the 
c  Not.  >.    Coosa  River,  and  killed'  about  two  hundred,  not  a  single 
d,  Nn,  1.    warrior  escaping. 
iZ.S.^'Si      16.  'The  battles'  of  Talladega,^  A 

i(  Uppa  CuBdk,  Hon  B.W.,  uxl  «- 
null;  tt  iMim  St.  CWr.    TJH  hMUt 

t  Fori  Mnu,  In  AUhuna,  wu  on  Oh  X.  lUa  oT  AldwBB 
Klirtr,  About  Hn  tollvf  kbov*  la  iouotioa  with  Uh  Tmililfli— , 
ud  (bn;  mllv  N.E.  trnm  MobUt.     tSf  llu.) 

t  TaUualuarirr  wuon  thi  S,  lUt  dT  ■ftUvMbtUitat  C»^ 
oiulbBpniHlilTUIiCIorjickHnTiUi.iliBnilimCDaBtf.    (Bh 

lh>  prHCDtOnuitror  TallKtagLuid  Dwlf  thlKj  mUcaiinilfe 

IboB  foit  BcnttH  U  Tm  Idudi.    (11*1'.) 
I  Aitumn  m  4CoUed  m  Uu  B.  buk  «f  tlH  Ttltopw^ 
twnRmlkifroBlu  jnutliRivlUilhtCDOH.    (Utp.) 
1  Santcfitu  m  on  tha  W.  bulk  of  tb*  TiUhohk,  M  th« 
DoiKh  of  bmcfku  Cmk,  ibvvt  lUrtf-flTC  dOm  U.  «■■  «d ' 
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Mid  o(hei«9  8000  fi^loiw\ed ;  iB  all  which  the  Indi&ns  were   ISlSt* 
defeated,  althouf^  not  witl)0ut  considerable  loss  to  tlie     ,^ 


Amftriottiw.  The  Creeks  made  their  last  stand  at  the  {Sf^^ 
great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa ;  called  by  the  Indians  To-  ^^Jj^ 
hoj>eka»*  and  by  the  whites  Horse  Shoe  Bend.  duam, 

17.  'Hero  about  one  thousand  of  their  warriors,  with  *•  Bauu  qf 
their  women  and  children,  had  assembled  in  a  fort  strongly  ^j^Sf^m 
fortified*     To  prevent  escape,  the  bend  was  encircled  by 
a  fltfong  detaehment  under  Creneral  Cofiee,  while  the  main 
body  under  General  Jackson  advanced  against  the  works 
in  front.     These  were  carried  by  assault;  but  the  In- 
4iaDB,  seeing  no  avenue  of  escape,  and  disdaining  to  sur- 
render,  continued  to  fight,  with  desperation,  until  nearly 
all  were  slain.    Only  two  or  three  Indian  warrioi^  were 
taken  prisoners*     in  this  battle*  the  power  of  the  Creeks  a 
was  broken,  and  their  few  remaining  chiefs  soon  afler      ^^^' 
sent  in  their  submission. 

18.  'With  the  termination  of 'the  British  and  Indian  8.t)»««m 
war  in  the  west,  and  the  Indian  war  in  the  south,  the  nowmSn. 
latter  extending  into  the  spring  of  1814,  we  now  return 

to  resume  the  narrative  of  events  on  the  northern  fron. 
tSer. 

II.  EvBim  IN  T«  NOBTH.— 1.  *0n  the  25th  of  April,  *JJg**g;» 
Greneral  Dearborn,  with  1700  men,  embarked  at  Sackett's  hwueH.p0at- 
Harbor,'!'  on  board  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  with      Apru. 
the  desim  of  making  an  attack  on  York,:{:  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  great  depository  of  British  military 
stores,  whence  the  western  posts  were  supplied.     'On  the  b.  sv^nttM 
27th  the  troops  landed,  although  opposed  at  the  water's  ***  <««<*v- 
edge  by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  who  were 
soon  driven  back  to  the  garrison,  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant. 

2.  *Led  on  by  General  Pike,  the  troops  had  alrieady    #  SMntt 
carried  one  battery  by  assault,  and  were  advancing  against  ^^^^ 
the  main  works,  when  the  enemy's  magazine  blew  up,  twrt^Yarii 
hurling  immense  quantities  of  stone  and  timber  upon  the 
advancing  columns,  and  killing  and  wounding  more  than 
200  men.     The  gallant  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  troops  were,  for  a  moment,  thrown  into  confusion ; 
but  recovering  from"  the  shock,  they  advanced  upon  the 
town,  of  which  they  soon  gained  possession.     General 
Sheaf^  escaped  with  the  principal  part  of  the  regular 


•  Tokopeha^  or  Hone  Sho*  Btnd^  Is  about  forty  mllM  8.B.  fh»m  Talladega,  omt  tba  HJL 
eom«r  cf  the  present  Tailapooea  County.    (See  Map,  preyioos  paffp.) 

t  SmdttVa  Umbtn  is  ott  the  8.  tide  of  Black  Bfm  Bay,  at  ttle  moath  of  Blaek  Bl?«r,  aa4 
■t  the  niiteiii  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario. 

$  Tarky  whteh  hss  Bowaasnmad  the  early  Indian  name  of  Tannt9<f  It  flUoated  on  tb»  l^.tST. 
iaiBW«rtak»ODtMto,ahoata^-flT»  miles  N.  fhna  msgan. 
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AMAXiTSM.  trpopsy  but  lost  all  his  baggage,  booksy  and  papen,  and 
abandoned  public  property  to  a  large  amount* 

SdSSEcr"*  ^'  ^"^^^  object  of  the  expedition  haying  been  attained, 
jEbrior  the  squadron  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  after 
sailed  for  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  Britiah  on  the  oppo- 
site Canadian  shore,  being  informed  of  the  departure  of 
the  fleet,  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on 
Sackett's  Harbor.  On  the  27th  of  May,  uieir  sqfuadrao 
\  WU9  ».  appeared  before  the  town,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29thf 
one  thousand  troop*;,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Prevosty 
effected  a  landing. 

t.  AffwHtt.  4.  'While  the  advance  of  the  British  was  checked  by  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  Greneral  Brown  ralUed  the 
militia,  and  directed  their  march  towards  the  landing ; 
when  Sir  Greorge  Prevoet,  believing  that  his  retreat  was 
about  to  be  cut  off,  re-embarked  his  troops  so  hastily,  as 
to  leave  behind  most  of  his  wounded. 

t  X0mta  m      5.  *0n  the  veiy  day  of  the  appearance  of  the  Biitiah 

'^j^SSr*  before  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  American  fleet  and  land  troope 
made  an  attack  on  Fort  Greorge,  on  the  Niagara  frontier ; 

•.Mv  fr.  vbich,  after  a  short  defence,  was  abandoned*  by  the  enemy. 
The  British  then  retreated  to  the  heights  at  the  head  of 
Burlington  Bay,*  closely  pursued  by  Generals  Chandler 
and  Winder  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.    In  a  night 

1  .jvMt.  attack^  on  the  American  camp,  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss ;  although  in  the  darkness  and  oon^ 
fusion,  both  Grenerab  Chandler  and  Winder  were  taken 
prisoners. 

4.  MiuHSi  iu'     6.  ''During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  few  eyents  of 

'^^  importance  occurred  on  the  northern  frontier.    Immedi« 

ately  afler  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  General  Harrison,  with 

a  part  of  his  regular  force,  proceeded  to  Buflalo,f  where 

i.  (^nfeqf  be  arrived  on  the  24th  of  October.  *Soon  after,  he  closed 
his  military  career  by  a  resignation  of  his  commission. 
General  Dearborn  had  previously  withdrawn  from  the 
service,  and  his  command  had  been  giv^i  to  Greneral  Wil« 
kinson. 

^i«wAf  7.  'General  Armstrong,  who  had  recently  been  ap 
pointed  secretary  of  war,  had  planned  another  invasion  of 
Canada.  The  army  of  the  centre,  under  the  inmiediata 
command  of  Greneral  Wilkinson,  and  that  of  the  North, 
under  Greneral  Hampton,  were  to  unite  at  some  point  oa 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  co-operate  for  the  reduction  of 
Montreal. 


1 


^  BmUagtrA  Jfay  Ss  at  tih*  nwlaa  tztnmlfy  of  Ukm  Onttiio,  4blz^-ftf»  aiilM  W 

t  Ati^Wtf  a(y,N.T.,Uritaated«tih«no>tlMMtara«zlniDttjorLri»Bri«,ii^ 
<f  flwMPi^«pdonfl»K.ddiof  aalMo  Creric, irfateh ooMtteikt i>i hwbog*  <lfii^p.4ffL) 
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8.  'After  many  difficulties  and  unavoidable  delays,  late    1S13« 
in  the  season  the  scattered  detachments  of  the  army  of  the  ,  »-»-**• 
centre,  comprising  about  7000  men  embarked*  from  French  !^y^^ 
Creek,*  down  the  St.  Lawrence.     *The  progress  of  the  "^  i^H^ 
army  being  impeded  by  numerous  parties  of  the  enemy  1.  Prognm 
on  the  Canada  shore,  Cfeneral  Brown  was  landed  and  sent  ^a^^SlSJf 
in  advance  to  disperse  them.     On  the  11th  an  engage-       '^'^ 
men!  occurred  near  Williamsburg,']'  in  which  the  Ameri- 

cans  lost  more  than  800  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
British  loss  was  less  than  200.  On  the  next  day  the  army 
arrived  at  St.  Regis,^  when  Greneral  Wilkinson,  learning 
that  the  troops  expected  from  Plattsburg^  would  be  unable 
to  join  him,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  project  of  attacking 
Montreal.  He  then  retired  with  his  forces  to  French  M ills,| 
where  he  encamped  for  the  winter. 

9.  'In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  few  events  deserv-  y^SSJ*** 
ins  notice  occurred  on  the  Nia^rara  frontier.     In  Decem-  /rontierS 
ber,  General  McClure,  commanding  at  Fort  Geoi-ge,  aban-  qfutepZ^ 
doned^  that  post  on  the  approach  of  the  British ;  having   b.  dm.  u. 
previously  reduced  the  Canadian  village  of  NewarklT  to 
ashes.*     A  few  days  later,  a  force  of  British  and  Indians   e.  dm.  it 
Burprised  and  gained  possession^'  of  Fort  Niagara ;  and  in    d.  Dec.  m 
revenge  for  the  burning  of  Newark,  the  villages  of  Youngs- 
lown,**  Lewi8ton,ff  Manchester,:^  and  the  Indian  Tus- 

carora  village§^  were  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  30th, 
Black  Rock  and  Bufialo  were  burned.  Deo.  si. 

III.  Naval  Evbnts,  and  Events  on  the  Sea -coast. 
—1.  ^During  the  year  1813,  the  ocean  was  the  theatre  of  ^J^^ST 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  separate  armed  vessels    »««-  isis. 
of  Borland  and  the  United  States.     ^On  the  24th  of  Feb-    5.  Av«ff«- 
ruary,  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  commanded  by  Captain  ^^HonST 
Lawrence,  engaged*  the  British  brig  Peacock,  of  about  "^i53bf** 
equal  force.     After  a  fierce  conflict  of  only  fifteen  minutes,  ^;^f  ^ 
the  Peacock  struck  her  colors,  displaying,  at  the  same  time,     manura. 


•  FrmA  Ottk  entanUfte  8t  lAwtenee  ftom  the  S.ln  JeflniMi  Oonnty, twen^ mllee 5. 
from  Sackett's  Harbor. 

t  WUtiamslbmf  b  on  the  itorthern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrenee,  idnety  miles  ftcm.  Lake  On* 
tevfo,  and  about  the  same  distuoe  S.W.  fkom  Hontreal. 

t  St.  Regis  la  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  norttureafeem  extrami^of  Vranklln 
Ooin^}  N.  T.,  twen^-flw  miles  N.  B.  from  vniUamsbarg. 

§  Jwttburg,  the  capital  of  Clinton  County,  N.  T.,  ia  slfeoated  mostly  on  the  N.  side  of  Sara- 
ime  RiTer,  at  its  entmnee  Into  Cumberland  Bay,  a  small  branch  of  Lake  ChamplaJn.  It  la 
■boat  146  mllflfl,  in  a  direct  Uae.  fimn  Albany. 

II  The  place  called  Ftetuh  mlU^  since  named  Fort  Cbvimgton,  from  General  Ootington, 
y^bo  ftll  at  the  battie  of  WHUamsmirg,  is  at  tiie  fork  of  Salmon  RiTer,  in  rrenklln  Coon^, 
adbae  miles  JE.  from  St.  Regis. 

T  Nevjorh^  now  called  JRaganiy  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Niagara  RItbt  into  Lake  Ontazlo^ 
•moelte  Vtat  NSagaim.    (See  Map,  p.  451.) 

**  TMnvslotm  is  ono  mile  S.  from  Fort  Magara. 

ft  LnoUum  Is  seren  miles  S.  from  lort  msgan.    (See  Map,  p.  451.) 

ti  Tho  TiOage  of  MBmehuter,  mnr  called  Niagara  Falls^  is  on  the  Amerieaa  ildi  «f  Am 

Oesat  Oatanot,"  tnirlsen  mOes  from  Lake  Ontario.    (Mu>,  p.  451,  and  p.  462.) 

If  Sba  IWeororo  fiOoge  is  three  or  finir  milea  X.  ftom  LewlBton.    (ScoMap,  p.  4SL) 


4<S0  '^^^  UNFTBD  OTAtW^  (fkm  JL 

ASALTH8.  a  signal  of  distreaa.    She  waa  fcmid  to  be  audebg  rtipidljj 
and  although  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  save  her 
crew  she  went  down  in  a  few  minutes,  carrying  with  her  nine 
British  seamen,  and  three  brave  and  generoue  Amerioans. 
2.  ^The  tide  of  fortune,  so  long  with  the  Americana, 


jte  now  turned  in  favor  of  the  British.  On  the  r^um  of 
Captain  Lawrence  to  the  United  States,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Cheaapeake,  then  lying  in 
Boston  harbor.  With  a  crew  ofnewly  enlisted  men,  partly 
foreigners,  he  hastily  put  to  sea  on  the  1st  of  June,  in 
search  of  the  British  frigate  Shannon ;  which,  with  a  se- 
lect crew,  had  recently  appeared  off  the  coast,  challenging 
any  American  frigate  of  equal  force  to  meet  her.  On  the 
J«it  L  same  day  the  two  vessels  met,  and  engaged  with  great 
fury.  In  a  few  minutes  every  officer  who  could  take 
command  of  the  Chesapeake  was  either  killed  or  wounded  ; 
the  vessel,  greatly  disabled  in  her  liggins,  became  en- 
tangled with  the  Shannon ;  the  enemy  boarded,  and^  after 
a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  hoisted  the  British  flag. 

I.  cmpt.  uw-  8.  'The  youthful  and  intrepid  Lawrence,  who,  by  his 
'^"^  '^  previous  victory  and  magnanimous  conduct,  had  beeome 
the  favorite  of  the  nation,  was  mortally  Wounded  early  in 
the  action.  As  he  was  carried  below,  he  issued  his  laat 
heroic  order,  **  Don't  give  up  the  ship  ;"  words  which  an 
consecrated  to  his  memory,  and  which  have  become  the 
motto  of  the  American  navy.  The  bodies  of  Captain 
Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow — the  second  in  com- 
mand— ^were  conveyed  to  Halifax,  where  they  were  in- 
terred with  appropriate  civil  and  military  honors ;  and  no 
testimony  of  respect  that  was  due  to  their  memories  wa« 
left  unpaid. 
Aat.14.         4.  *0n  the  14th  of  August,  the  Araerioao  brig  ATgu% 

a  Tht^^^rm  after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  British  Chann^,  in  which 

reitetm.    she  captured  more  than  twenty  English  vessels,  was  her. 

self  captured,  after  a  severe  combat,  by  the  brig  Pelican, 

4.  ThBEnur-  a  British  vessel  of  about  equal  force,     ^n  September  fol- 

'^^^S^.  ^  lowing,  the  British  brig  Boxer  surrendered*  to  the  Ameri. 

a.  Bapt  a    can  brig  Enterprise,  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  after  an  en- 

gagement of  forty  minutes.     The  commanders  of  both 

vessels  fell  in  the  action,  and  were  interred  beside  each 

other  at  Portland,  with  military  honors. 
^•?%^      5.  •During  the  summer,  Captain  Porter,  of  the  frigate 
.JSim^mttg,  Essex,  after  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantic, 

visited  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  captured  a  great  num. 

b.  MarRh  as  ^'  °^  British  vessels.     Early  in  the  following  year,  the 

Mu.    '  Essex  was  captured^  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,*  by  a 


*  T^4Mmri»o,tlMpriiidpalportof  GhiU,iio&a1)iiyorttivFMilteOeMn,alxtyarflwH.W 
ftom  Biattago. 
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frigate  and  sloop  of  superior  force.    ^The  nume-    1SI9* 
zoias  privateers,  which,  during  this  year,  as  well  as  the  ,  AmsHem 
fonner,  visited  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seriously  an.  vrkv^tmn, 
noyed  the  British  shipping,  in  general  sustained  the  high 
j^raoteir  wiuch  the  American  flag  had  already  gained 
for  daring  and  intrepidity,  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
Tanquisfaed. 

6.  'Meanirbile,  on  the  sea-coast,  a  disgraceful  war  of  ^Tftnt^ta 
faayoc  and  diostruction  was  carried  on  by  large  detach-  '^ 
ments  fsom  the  British  navy.  Most  of  the  shipping  in 
Delaware  Bay  was  destroyed.  Early  in  die  season,  a 
British  squadron  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  plundered 
and  burned  several  villages.  At  Hampton,*  tlie  inhabi- 
tants wera  subjected  0  the  grossest  outra^  from  the  brutal 
soldiery.  The  blockade  of  the  northern  ports  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Commodore  Hardy,  a  brave  and  honorable  offi- 
cer, who0»  conduct  is  pleasingly  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  oonuaander  of  the  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake. 


SECTION  IV. 

nUMCIPAL  EVSNT8  OF  ISU.  SSSmi^, 

DtwigtvaB.'^J,  Events  an  the  Niagara  FrMtier.-^JJ,  Svents  in  the  ut  stutdam 
yiemity  of  Lake  ChampUnn. — III.  Events  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, — 
IV.  Eyents  in  the  Sovth,  and  Close  of  the  War. 

I.    EVBRTS   ON    THB    NiAOARA    FrONTIBR. — 1.   "A    few      1814. 

events  of  Indian  warfare,  which  occurred  in  the  eariy  JJgJJ»*gJ 
part  of  this  year,  have  already  been  narrated*  in  the  pre-       Jhn. 
vious  section.     *Eariy  in  the  season,  2000  men,  under  J-  5^,^JJJJ; 
Qeneral  Brown,  were  detached  from  the  army  of  General  'tfoeneni 
Wilkinson,  and  marched  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  were       '^'^^ 
BOOH  after  ordered  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  conteropla- 
tion  of  another  invasion  of  Canada. 

2.  *£arW  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  July,  Generals     JoIfi.' 
Scott  and  Ripley,  at  the  head  of  about  8000  men,  crossed  "iSS^S «? 
the  Niagara  River,  and  surpnsed  and  took  possession  of    2i/N»d^ 
Fort  Brief  without  opposition.     On  the  following  day,      Jutw- 
Gieneral  Brown  advanced  with  the  main   body  of  his 
forces  to  Chippeway  ;i  where  the  enemy,  under  General 
Riall,  were  intrenched  in  a  strong  position.      On  the 

*  Bsmtptony  in  Virginia,  h  sltofttad  north  of  Jamei  RItw.  near  Ite  movth,  and  en  Um  W. 
4d0of  Hampton  RItst.  about  a  mile  from  ifc»  «ntianee  io(o  Hampton  Roadi.    (Map,  p.  1A$.) 

t  Fini  Erie  is  on  Qie  Canada  ilde  of  Niagara  BiTcr,  neariy  opposite  Black  Itoelt.  (me 
IKP.  P-451.) 

%  CkiTpewoff  VUlagi  la  on  the  W.  bank  of  WagMca  River^at  Usm  aootti  of  OldpBewaf  Owel^ 
tiro  mJQM  S.  from  the  fldk,  and  dzteon  milM  N.  from  Fort  Srie.  Tlie  bottle  of  >nlT  Mi  VM 
*ag^ in  the  plain  Mi(lM  S.  side  of  ttie  evoek.   (8eellap,sesfepigei  «liDlfep,p.4SL) 


THE  UNITED  STATES.  [Book  Hi 

I.  HKHniog  of  the  &lh,  General  Riall  appeared  hefim  tlw 
— J^i; —  Americsii  camp,  mid  the  two  anniee  met  in  the  o^em 
field  ;  but  ailer  a  severe  battle,  the  enemy  withdrew  ts 
their  inirenchments,  with  a  loes  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
tnissing,  of  about  500   men.     The  total  American  loM 
waa  336. 
LOiat^ftmt      3.  'General   Riall,   after  hia  defeat,    fell   bock    upon 
£eSfM  Queenstown,  and  thenoe  to  Burlingloa  Ueighta,*  where 
ij^Xmr"  he  was  atroDgly  reenforoed  by  General  Dnunmond,  who 
assumed  the  command.     The  Americans  advanced  and 
encamped  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.^     About  sunset  aa 
j«lr  M-     the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  enemy  again  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  two  anniee  engaged  at  Lundy's  Lane,^ 
within  a  short  diatanoe  of  the  Falls,  where  waa  fought 
the  most  obstinate  battle  that  occurred  during  the  war. 
ani*B«       4.  'General  Scott,  leading  the  advance,  first  engaged 
•Mm.      the  enemy,  and  oontended  for  an  hour  againM  a  faro* 
greatly  his  superior  ;  when  both  parties  were  reenftHxied 
by  the  main  bodies  of  the  two  anniee,  and  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  increased  fury.     Major  Jessup,  in  the  meao 
time,  had  fallen  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  in  the  darknesa.  General  Riall  and  hia  auite  wer« 
made  priaonera.     As  the  British  artillery,  placed  oa  an 
eminence,  sorely  annoyed  the  Americana  in  every  part  of 
the  field,  it  beoame  evident  that  the  victory  depended  upon 
carrying  the  battery. 
viw<^      5.  'Colonel  Miller  was  aaked  if  he  could  storm  the  bat- 
ttmt.     tery.     "  1  can  try,  sir,"  was  the  laconic  answer.     Pla- 
cing himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  he  advanced 
steulily  up  the  ascent,  while  every  dischargs  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon  and  mi^etry  rapidly  thinned  his  ranks. 
But  nothing  conid  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  hia  meiit 
who,  in  a  desperate  charge,  gained  possession  of  the  baU 
tery  j  and  the  American  lioe  was  immediately  formed 
*'nma^SS  "P**"  '''*  K"™^""^  previously  occupied  by  the  en«ny. 
>*«tt,  Ml  of     6.  'The  atttenUoQ  of  both  armies  was  now  directed  to 
■ukiMt    this  position  ;  and  three  desperate  and  sangninary  eSbrta 
"     were  made  by  the  whole  British   force  to  re- 
gain it,  but  without  success.     In  the  third  at- 


^ 


•  JwWnTfim  Hii^at  UaW.ndB.iif  BnriingloD  B^.  (Sn 
^  tlVi  FalU  Bf  JKatara,  liatirMB  Ulw  £rW  ad  Ontaito,  ua 
!  imtaUT  tlM  (MUM  nitanl  ouiailw  In  (to  ncM.  TkaBl«litr 
="  Ti^nDH  ofmimwhkh  Onmitbe  oaliet  of  ■-'-— ■—  — -■- 

fMt  Vlfta,  nich  > 
-■OaWitDttodli 

—  tmnn  mtk 

Is.   (figlbp;iil»lb^p.4M.') 

MfV  .Iau,  awn  (11  oliean  nad,  b  ilsM  tolf  ■  rtt 

ftonthalWiL    (BMViv.) 
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tempt  General  Drummond  was  wounded,  when  hia  forces,    ttl4» 
beaten  back  with  a  heavy  loss,  were  withdrawn  ;  and  the  " 

Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.  The 
British  force  engaged  in  this  action  was  about  5000  men, 
nearly  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  American.  The 
total  loss  of  the  former  was  878  men,  of  the  latter  858. 


7.  'Generals  Brown  and  Scott  having  been  wounded,  t- 
the  command  devolved  upon  Greneral  Ripley,  who  deemed  SSm'J^ 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  Fort  Brie  ;  where,  on  the  4th  of    jhSSS?. 
August,  he  was  besieged  by  General  Drummond,  at  the 

head  of  5000  men.  £>on  after  General  Gaines  arrived  at 
the  fort,  and  being  the  senior  officer,  took  the  command. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Idth,  the  enemy  made  an 
assault  upon  the  fort,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men, 

8.  On  the  17th  of  September,  Greneral  Brown  having 
previously  resumed  the  command,  a  successful  sortie  was 
made  from  the  fort,  and  the  advance  works  of  the  besieg- 
ers  were  destroyed.  The  enemy  soon  after  retired  to 
Fort  Greorge,  on  learning  that  General  Izard  was  ap. 
proaching  from  Plattsburg,  with  reenforcements  for  the 
American  array.  In  November,  Port  Erie  was  aban. 
doned'  and  destroyed,  and  the  American  troops,  recrossins  «.  jror.  i. 
the  river,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Buffalo,^  Black  h.v,v*m^ 
Rock,*  and  Batavia.*  e.  n.  ».  «i.  ^ 

II.  Events  in  the  Vicinitt  of  Lake  Chamflain.—  s.  MgmMii 
1.  'Late  in  February,  General  Wilkinson  broke  up  his    wwuMon 
winter  quarters  at  French  Mills,'^  and  removed  his  army  '"mS^  , 
to  Plattsbui^.     In  March,  he  penetrated  into  Canada,  and  d.swp.«i. 
attacked*  a  body  of  the  enemy  posted  at  La  Cblle,']'  on  the  ••  Mmhai. 
Sorel ;  but  being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  he  again 
letumed  to  Plattsburg,  where  he  was  soon  after  super* 
■eded  in  command  by  General  Izard. 

1.  'In  August,  General  Izard  was  despatched  to  the  t-SMMtftai 
Niagara  frontier  with  5000  men,  leaving  Greneral  Macomb  •^^"•^***- 
in  command  at  Plattsburg  with  only  1500.    The  British 
in  Canada  having  been  strongly  reenforced  by  the  veterans 
who  had  served  under  Wellington,  in  Europe,  early  in 
September  Sir  Greorge  Prevost  advanced  against  Platts. 
bui^,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  JL^^fJJ^LJJ* 
Champlain,  commanded  by  Commodore  MacDonough.  wrmytmd 

8.  *0n  the  6th  of  September,  the  enemy  arrived  at  piS^wg. 


•  BtOama.  Hhs  eaiAtel  of  GtiieM*  Coontj,  N.  T.,  ii  diaatod  on  Vnunrndft  Cmk,  abonl 
9nty  mflofl  nJA.  flroni  Boffldo. 

t  La  CUb.ontfaoW.  tenkof  ttMBoTCLlsdM  flnt  town  in  Ouada.  N.  of  tiho  CaaadA  Has. 
UGol]a]im,vhaffB  tha  vda/cigtl  baUto  ooean«l,va0  llina  milaa  N.  from  th^vSUafitf 
Oddtown. 


llP^  TffiB  inflTBi)  erTATtt.  Vomc  ft 

AMM^r^-  Plfttitebttrg.'  The  tnx>fw  of  Qeneral  Macomb  mihdrev 
a.  N.  ]».  45a.  9^i'06s  thjB  Sai^ajoac  /  and,  durinc  four  dftys»  withstood  all 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  force  a  pasaage.     Aboiic 
BtptiL    eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  general  can- 
nonading was  commenced  on  the  Anierican  works ;  and, 
soon  afler,  the  British  i^eet  of  Commodore  Downie  hoffB 
down  and  engaged  that  of  Comm£>dore  MacDonough,  lyins 
in  the  harbor.     After  an  action  of  two  hours,  the  guns  of 
the  enemy's  squadron  were  silenced,  and  most  of  their 
vessds  captured. 
'\SSu^Sm      ^'  *^^^  battle  oa  the  land  continued  until  nightfaU. 
nSSn/tli  '^^^^^  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were  nmde  by 
Mrtmon tju  the  British  to  cross  the  sUeam,  and  storm  the  American 
works.     AAer  witnessing  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  relaxed,  and,  at  dusk,  they  commenced 
a  hasty  retreat ;  leaving  behind  their  sick  imd  wounded, 
together  with  a  lai:ge  quantity  of  military  stores.     The 
total  British  loes,  in  killed,  wounded^  priaoneis,  and  de^ 
serters,  was  estimated  at  2500  men. 
jjsjwj5»«j      III.  EvBNTS  ow  THE  Atlaj^tic  Coast. — 1.  "Oil  the  re- 
th»^fnSr  turn  of  spring  the  British  renewed  their  practice  of  petty 
'''*^'     plundering  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  made 
frequent  inroads  on  the  unprotected  settlements  along  its 
Att(.  If.     borders.    'On  the  19th  of  August,  the  British  general, 
iJSliSufr  ^^^'^  landed  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent,'^  with  5000 
.Qmixm.   jjoQxx^  and  commenced  his  march  towards  Washington 
^3^«jm--  ^The  American  flotilla,  under  Commodore  Barney,  lying 
ifonAom^  farther  up  the  river,  was  abandoned  and  burned. 
aRMHi^r       2.  ^Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Washington,  the 
md^SSmu  enemy  passed  higher  up  the  Patuxent, and  approimhed the 
%^^pS'  city  by  the  way  of  Bladensburg.f    Here  a  stond  was 
mu^dngton.  noade,^  but  the  militia  fled  a^r  a  short  resistance,  althangli 
*^'  ***   a  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  under  Conunodore  Barney, 
maintained  their  ground  until  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  the  commodore  taken  prisoner.     The  en. 
emy  then  proceeded  to  Washington,  burned  the  capitol, 
president's  house,  and  many  other  Iniildings,  afiar  which 
they  made  a  has^  retreat  to  their  shipping. 

8.  *In  the  mean  time,  another  portion  of  the  fleet  ast 
eended  the  Potomac,  and,  on  the  29th,  reached  Alexaa 
dria  ;:|:  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  obliged  to  purohaas 
the  preservation  of  their  city  from  pillage  and  bumiog, 


*  The  AtfuxMl  Slrer  enters  the  Chesapeake  from  the  N.W.,  twenty  mQes  N.  tram,  tfie  SHmfk 
af^Potpmao.  iBm«&tfiaonthe  W.bankofChaFatinen^tiii^tj-flTOmUealkon 
and  thirty-ffve  inDes  S.£.  from  Waahington. 

{  S^adau^wf  is  siv  mUes  N^.  from  Waatdagtoa.  ^ea Map,  p.  4i9) 


i  JUxcmtMa  b In  Qie  lySstriotof  Colombia,  on  tha  w.  Wk  of  tha  Pafraiia<s 
babw  Waabbgton.    (Bee  Uap,  p.  442.) 
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hy  the  Btmasdn  of  all  tfae  merokaodin  in  ihs  town,  sod    1814. 
the  shipping  at  the  wharves.  " 

1.  'After  the  Euooesatiil  titaok  on  Washington,  General  immis^ 
Roes  nilMl  up  the  Chesapeake ;  and  on  the  13th  of  Sep-  £SmSn. 
tamber,  landed  at  North  Point,*  fourteen  milea  from  Batti-  t-^Hw. 
more;  and  immediately  oommsnoed  his  march  towards  the 


city.  In  a  slight  skirmish  General  Ross  was  killed,  but 
the  enemy,  under  the  coounand  of  Colonel  Brooke,  oon- 
tinned  the  march,  and  a  battle  of  <me  hour  and  twenty 
minutea  was  £>ught  with  a  body  of  militia  under  Qenenu 
Striker.  The  militia  then  retreated  in  good  order  to  the 
defences  of  the  city,  whera  the  enemy  made  their  appear- 
once  the  next  morning.*  k  asrt  ii. 

6.  'By  this  time,  the  fleet  had  advanced  up  the  Patape-  t  jom*m 
CO,*  and  oonunenoed  a  bombardment  of  Port  McMenryif    utnmi 
which  was  ooatinued  during  the  day  and  most  of  the  fbl-  ^n.  u,  u. 
lowing  night,  but  without  making  any  unfavorable  Im. 
pression,  either  upon  the  strength  of  the  work,  or  the  spirit 
of  the  garrimn.     'The  land  forces  of  the  enemy,  after  re-    %  ram- 
rauning  all  day  in  front  of  the  American  works,  and  mok.       '***' 
ing  many  demonstrations  of  attack,  silently  withdrew  early 
the  next  morning,'  and  during  the  following  night  em-  ■.  ewt.it, 
barked  on  board  their  shipping. 

8.  *In  the  mean  time  the  coast  of  New  England  did  not  i  »•«»• 
eseape  the  ravages  of  war.     P(»'midable  squadrons  were    muw- 
kept  up  before  the  ports  of  New  York,  New  London,  and       ''"*' 
Boflten  ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  shipping  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  eawaj.     In  August,  Stoningtont  was  bombarded''  *-*ffiJ;* 
by  Commodore  Hardy,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to 
land,  which  were  suooeesfulty  opposed  by  the  militia. 

IV.    EVEKT3   IK  THB   SoUTH,   AND  Cl-OSB   Ot  THB  War. 

—1.  'During  the  month  of  August,  several  British  ships  of  ijaiinwiM 
war  arrived  at  the  Spanish  port  of  Pensacola,  took  possession  aSm  a  m 
of  the  forts,  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  fitted   "r^  SSi 
out  an  expedition  against  Fort  Bowyer,§  commanding  the      *"■■ 
entrance  h>  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile. H     After  the 
lose  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men 


tba  PoUOWC.     iSeeMmp.) 

t  TVi  M:flhv>  U  on  Oia  W,  lUg  M 
BaltAin*  UHbgi,ab«>(a       ■•  -  ^  ■ 


,__ B.  wmUvn  LondD 

(  Faa  B*afir,  bd*  oU^  Fort  itenoK,  !•  ra  H 
polsi,  cm  th*  ■.  dda  ot  tli*  mtiun  U  uobll*  Bar,  UdiQ 
■Oh  9.  fram  MoMli. 

I  KMIi,  iBAWMBsJiontba  W.  dd«tf  tb*  liTWSf  tb*  ■ 
MoHobUiBar.    <BhIG«,^.  US.) 
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AmiTM.  in  killed  and  wounded,*  the  armament  leliiniei  to  PeDsa 

a.Fortatr     «>!*• 

t«^^       2.  ^General  Jackson,  then  oommanding  at  the  Southj 

1.  MoMmetMi  after  having  remonstrated  in  Tain  with  the  governor  of 

mSm!^  Pensacola,  tor  affording  shelter  and  protectbn  to  the  en. 


emies  of  the  United  States,  marched  against  the  place, 
h  Not.  7.    stonned^  the  town,  and  compelled  the  British  to  evacuated 
V.  Hm.  9.    p^Qf^(j[|^,     Returning  to  his  headquarters  at  Mobile,  he  re- 
ceived authentic  information  that  preparaticHis  were  making 
for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  an  attack  on 
New  Orleans. 
iMEMvflTi.       8.  *He  immediately  repaired''  to  that  city,  which  he 
orteMcJSi  found  in  a  state  of  confbsion  and  alarm.     By  his  exertions, 
''id^HSr  onler  and  confidence  were  restored  ;  the  militia  were  or- 
^^j^    ganized ;  fortifications  were  erected ;  and,  finally,  mardal 
law  was  proclaimed ;  which,  although  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  was  deemed  indispensable  far  the  safety  of 
the  country,  and  a  measure  justified  by  necessity. 
9.Animi^     4.  'On  the  5th  of  December  a  large  British  squadron 
SjiJSm^  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  Pensaoola,  and  on  the  lOth  en* 
mtitmiSm  ^^^  Lake  Boigne,*  the  nearest  avenue  of  i^proach  to 
Bqrgm,     New  Orleans.     Here  a  small  squadron  of  American  gun- 
boats, under  Lieutenant  Jones,  was  attacked,  and  aTOr  a 
sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  the  killed  and  wounded 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Amer. 
•.nM.i4.    icans,  was  compelled  to  surrender.* 
4.  tfigfatf       5.  *On  the  22d  of  December,  about  2400  of  the  enemy 
^^^ '"-     reached  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans,f 
where,  on  the  following  night,  they  were  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  attack  upon  their  camp,  which 
they  succeeded  in  repelling,  after  a  loss  of  400  men  in 
killed  and  wounded. 
•  Attadbfm      6.  *Jackson  now  withdrew  his  troops  to  his  intrench- 
'^wHS!^^  ments,  four  miles  below  the  city.     On  the  28th  o^ Decem- 
ber and  1st  of  January,  these  were  vigorously  cannonaded 
by  the  enemy,  but  without  success.     On  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  January,  General  Packenham,  the  command, 
er-in-chief  of  the  British,  advanced  against  the  American 
intrenohments  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  number- 
ing  more  than  12,000  men. 
Jan.  8.  "^^  'Behind  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  which  no 

*aS!w^y  balls  could  penetrate,  6000  Americans,  mostly  militia, 
but  the  best  marksmen  in  the  land,  silently  awaited  the 
attack.  When  the  advancing  columns  had  approached 
within  reach  of  the  batteries,  they  wene  met  by  an  inces- 

•  Th0  gntwrnM  to  thtohtocr  biy  to  •boat  ■la:^inllei  yjL  from  Ntw  Oilwmn    (BnilH 

Mm  on  p.  288.) 
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sant  and  destruotive  camumade ;  but  closing  their  ranks  181ft> 
as  fast  as  they  were  opened,  they  continu^  steadily  to 
advance,  until  they  came  widiin  reach  of  the  American 
musketry  and  rifles.  The  extended  American  line  now 
presented  one  vivid  stream  of  fire,  throwing  the  enemy 
mto  confusion,  and  covering  the  plain  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dead. 

8.  *In  an  attempt  to  rally  his  troops.  General  Packen-  Jji^rmf^ 
ham  was  killed ;  General  Gibbs,  the  second  in  command,  m^ 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  General  Eeene  severely. 
The  enemy  now  fled  in  dismay  from  the  certain  death 
which  seemed  to  await  them;  no  one  was  disposed  to 
issue  an  order,  nor  would  it  have  been  obeyed  had  any 
been  given.  General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  being  unable  to  check  the  flight  of  the  troops, 
retired  to  his  encampment,  leaving  700  dead,  and  more 
than  1000  wounded,  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 
The  whole  British  army  hastily  withdrew  and  retreated 
to  their  shipping. 

9.  'This  was  the  last  important  action  of  the  war  on  &  _ 
the  land.    The  rejoicings  of  victory  were  speedily  fol-  ^Sl^iSm 
lowed  by  the  welcome  tidings  that  a  treaty  of  peace  be-  ^Smw^m!' 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britian  had  been  con-      ***' 
eluded  in  the  previous  December.     A  little  later  the  war 
lingered  on  the  ocean,  closing  there,  as  on  the  land,  with 
victory  adorning  the  laurels  of  the  republic.     In  Febru- 
ary, the  Constitution  captured  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant 

off  the  Island  of  Maderia  ;*  and  in  March,  the  Hornet  «.  n.  ».  w. 
captured  the  brig  Penguin,  ofi*  the  coast  of  Brazil.     The 
captured  vessels,  in  both  cases,  were  stronger  in  men  and 
in  guns  than  the  victors. 

10.  'The  opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  federal  party  to     1614. 
the  war  has  already  been  mentioned.*     The  dissatisfac-  ^SS^SSi 
tion  prevailed  somewhat  extensively  throughout  the  New  v^rty totk» 
England  States ;  and,  finally,  complaints  were  made  that  y^^^**^ 
the  general  government,  looking  upon  the  New  England  Si^vSS':^- 


people  with  uncalled-for  jealousy,  did  not  afl&rd  them  that  b'^J^J^J^^' 
protection  to  which  their  burden  of  the  expenses  of  the  seeaboth* 
war  entitled  them.     They  likewise  complained  that  the    •«««**«• 
war  was  badly  managed;  and  some  of  the  more  zeal- 
ous opponents  of  the  administration  proposed,  that  not 
only  the  militia,  but  the  revenue  also,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  should  be  retained  at  home  for  their  own  de- 
fence. 

11.  finally,  in  December,  ISH?  &  convention  of  dele-  4;gaitito<'' 
gates  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  a  partial  representa^ 


4103  '^'^^  UKITEP  9ltA!S&k  ti 

riy^LnnB.  tion  from  Vermoot  and  N^w  HMnpriase,  msiei&bled  at 
-~  Hartford,  for  the  purpose  of  coasidenag  the  grienoiosi 

of  which  the  people  complftined,  aad  for  deruiiig  some 

measures  for  their  redress. 


1.  Rinofe-        12.  ^The  convention  was  denounced  in  the  ^ 

9^mm£  «r<te  terms  hy  the  friends  of  the  adminifltratioii*  who  branded  it 
''"{iSn^  with  odium,  as  giving  encouragement  to  the  enemy,  and 
t.  PnjBfU-   as  beinc  treasonable  to  the  general  goYernment.     'The 
SSJ^H  proceedings  of  the  convention,  however,  were  nol  as  ob. 
jectionable  as  many  anticipated ;  its  most  important  mea- 
sure bein^  the  recommendatioQ  of  several  amendments  tn 
the  constitution,  and  a  statement  of  grievances,  many  of 
which  were  real,  but  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  a 
anrtyAii-  State  of  war.     'As  the  news  of  peace  arrived  soon  after 
'"'^      the  adjournment  of  the  ooovention,  the  oauses  of  disquiet 
were  removed;   bat  party  feelings  had  became  deeply 
imbittered,  and,  to  thu  day,  the  words,  *'  Hartford  Cotk* 
vention/'  are,  with  many,  a  term  of  reproach. 
4«3VMfy^      13.  ^In  the  noonth  of  August,  1814,  oommissbnem 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  assembled  at 
Ghent,*  in  Flanders,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  oon 
eluded,  and  signed  on  the  34th  of  December  following. 


»Qrty  *Upon  the  subjects  for  which  the  war  had  been  proftssad&y 
SSSWiMr.  declared, — the  encroachments  upon  American  oommevee, 
and  the  impressment  of  Amerioan  seamen  under  the  pre^ 
text  of  their  being  British  subjects,  the  treaty,  thus  con 
eluded,  was  silent.  The  oauses  of  the  former,  however^ 
had  been  mostly  removed  by  the  termination  of  the  Euro- 

Eean  war ;  and  Great  Britain  had  virtually  relinqutthad 
er  pretensions  to  the  latter. 
^jSim!^      War  wcth  Algiers. — 1.  'Scarcely  had  the  war  witb 
England  closed,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  commence  another,  for  the  protection  of  Ameri* 
can  commerce  and  seamen  against  Algerine  pineiss. 
y.  Staff  pma  Trom  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  in  1795,  up  to 
^^iSil!^  1812,  peace  had  been  preserved  to  me  United  States  by 
t.  AOmmuif*  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.     'In  July,  of  the  latter 
^^mS?  year,  die  dey,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would 
^f^(^  render  the  United  States  unable  to  protect  their  commerce 
^v&tj  '  in  the  Mediterranean,  extorted  from  the  American  consul, 
Mr.  Lear,  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  the  porohase  of  his 
freedom,  and  the  Ireedom  of  American  citizens  then  in 
Algiers,  and  then  commenced  a  piratical  warfare  against 
all  American  vessels  that  fell  in  the  way  of  his  oraisen. 
The  crews  of  the  vessels  taken  were  condemned  to  slavery. 


•«M 
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2.  'In  Ma]',  1815,  ■  squadron  under  Commodore  Deca-     191S. 
■  lur  sailed  for  the  Mediterraaeoa,  where  the  naval  force  of  Limmiwn 
the  dey  was  cruising  for  American  veasola.     On  the  17th  ''^^^t.lS^ 
of  June,  Decatur  fell  in  with  the  frigate  of  the  admiral  of    **2"™' 
the  Algerioe  aqiudrDs,  of  forty-nz  guns,  and  aAer  a  run. 
ning  fight  of  twenty  minutes,  captured  her,  killing  thirty, 
among  whom  was  the  admiral,  and  taking  more  than  400 
prisoners.     Two  days  later  he  captured  a  frigate  of  twenty- 
two  guns  and  180  men,  after  which  he  proceeded*  with  hi>    *- *nM 
;iera.     'Here  a  treaty''  was  die.    ,  rreoiy  ' 
I  himself  under  the  humiliating  "ffi^"*' 
Lmerican  prisoners  in  his  pos-    concimM 
g  all  future  claims  to  tributa       "" "" 

aded  to  Tunla,  and  thence  to    jnir.Aiw. 
ihese  powers  demanded  and  ob-  ^  KSSmS 
;  sums  of  money,  for  violations     Tnrca. 
Lient  war  with  England.     'The   «.  ve^_<f, 
rce,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  Mnlrnw 
which  justice  was  demanded  and  enforced  irom  tba  Bar.       *'^- 
hary  {wwers,  not  only  gave  future  security  to  American 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  increased  the  repu- 
tation of  the  American  navy,  aod  elevated  the  national 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

4.  *The  charter  of  the  former  national  bank  having  ex<     1816. 
pired  in  1811,  early  in  181C  a  second  national  bank,  iwlled  ■-  ^^Sff*"" 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  incorporated,*  with  ft  ,.  April  i*. 
capital  of  thirty.five  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  charter  to  "^JSt™* 
oontioue  in  force  twenty  years.     'In  December,  Indiana*  ^"^  ^^'■ 
became  an  independent  state,  and  was  admitted  into  the  nvmnrmt 
Union.     In  the  election  held  in  the  autumn  of  1816, 
James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  president,  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  ofNew  York,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States. 


'  UraUMA,  ao*  of  tb*  W««|hii  WUh,  eoDMliK  u  hh  of  iMDt  XSHM  aqou*  bim 

t  ■iiilliiiMl put  of  Uie  Hale,  bord«lB(  on  tha  Oblo,  b  hill;,  but  tht  •oolhnXan  li 

■LuMil*  unn4  iriUl  k  ht«T  giswtk  of  Hmbn.  N.W.  of  ttw  Wsbuli  ft*  nantrr  ll 
imiUj  Intl,  bat  uv  Lak*  MIchigiui  m  BninwHu  Hod  btlU,  fcutof  lAloh  tin  bua 
I  MbB*  MTOVd  wlih  »  fiDwai  of  piH.  IIm  imlrtg  luda  oa  Oa  Wmlntb  ud  a>b« 
Mu  bin  k  dHD  uA  iMi  mU.  ladttk  VM  int  NttM  ml  VIdhium,  tj  th*  TnoA 
iBltbanulIU. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ftgy^f  MONROE'S  ADMINISTRATION, 

FROM  MA&CH   I,   1817,  TO  UAMCSL  if  ]8K» 

1817.         1.  ^During  the  war,  the  prices  of  commodities  had  been 
iprSSSS  «£  hig^>  but  at  its  close  they  fell  to  their  ordinary  level, 
ISVSSeSS  causing  serious  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  a  large  class 
eommeree.   of  Speculators  and  traders,  and  likewise  to  all  who  had  re- 
lied upon  the  continuance  of  high  prices  to  furnish  means 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts.     While  foreign  goods  were 
attainable  onl^  in  small  quantities  and  at  high  prices,  nu- 
merous  manufacturing  establishments  had  sprung  up ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  country  was  inundated  with 
foreign  goods,  mostly  of  British  manufacture,  and  the  ruin 
of  most  of  the  rival  establishments  in  the  United  States 
was  the  consequence. 
I.  AgHeui-       2.  'But  although  the  return  of  peace  occasioned  these 
gaSSmafuqf  scrious  embarrassments  to  the  mercantile  interests,  it  at 
iteenmiry.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  impulse  to  agriculture.     Thousands  of 

citizens,  whose  fortunes  had  been  reduced  by  the  war, 
sought  to  improve  them  where  lands  were  cheaper  and 
more  fertile  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  the  numerous 
emigrants  who  flocked  to  the  American  shores,  likewise 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  unsettled  regions  of  the  West ;  and 
80  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population,  that  within  ten 
years  from  the  peace  with  England,  six  new  states  had 
grown  up  in  the  recent  wilderness, 
a  Mimimtppi      8.  'In  December,  1817,  the  Mississippi  Territory*  was 
•/smp^  divided,  and  the  western  portion  of  it  admitted  into  the 
Union,  as  the  State  of  Mississippi.'*'    The  eastern  portion 
was  formed  into  a  territorial  government,  and  called  Ala- 
MmrSSf   ^"**  Territory.     *During  the  same  month,  a  piratical  es- 
flfltaflffon.   tablishment  that  had  been  formed  on  Amelia  Island,-]*  by  per. 
sons  claiming  to  be  acting  under  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  republics  of  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  liber- 
ating the  Floridas  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  was  broken 
up  by  the  United  States.     A  similar  establishment  at  Gal- 
veston,!  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  was  likewise  suppressed. 
^»»«.^»»^'^^^^^— ^■^— ^'-~^^— — ^—i ^      ■— «— i^— — ^.^ i^— «^— ^»^-^^^^— ^—^^i— ^^^^«— »— ^— ^-^^—i ^^»^^«^^^ 

*  IQSSISSIPPI,  one  of  ih«  Soafhern  Stetei.  eontains  an  ana  of  abofut  48,000  aqiam  ndkm 
fte  T8gkm  bordering  on  Om  Qnlf  of  Mozioo  la  moaOy  a  aandj,  1«t«1  pino  fliiaaL  Jtaibtm 
notih  Uie  aoil  is  richf  th«  country  more  elentted,  and  the  elimata  generally  healttiy.  TIm 
kia»Hi  ot  ttie  MIniarfppi  Blver  oonabts  of  Inimdatod  awamiM,  coTered  with  a  large  growth 
^  umber.    The  fliafe  settlement  in  the  statetraa  ftmned  at  Natohes,  by  the  Fienoh,  m  1716 

t  Jbru§ia  JtUutd  is  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  ftorida. 

t  OtthtMton  is  an  island  on  which  ia  a  town  of  the  same  name,  lying  at  Sie  monUfc  of  Qa^ 
Bay,  sennty-ftTe  miles  S.W.  from  the  month  of  the  SaUna  Bivw.    (Mk^i  p.  680.> 
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4.  >In  the  Uner  part  of  1617,  the  Seminole  Indiana,  ItlT. 
md  a  few  of  the  Creeks,  commenced  depredations  oa  the  ^  ryr-'Uft 
frontiers  of  Gieoigia  and  Alabama.  GenBral  Gaines  waa  o^^^d 
fiiat  sent  out  to  reduce  the  Indians ;  but  his  force  being  ^^gjj*  *" 
insufficient,  GeoeralJaoliBon  was  ordered*  to  take  the  field,  ■.■■&«. 
and  to  call  on  the  goTemors  of  the  adjacent  states  for  such 
additional  forces  as  he  might  deem  requiaite. 

5.  'Qeoerai  Jackson,  however,  instead  of  calling  oa  the 

sed  a  circular  to  the  patriots  of  West  <j 
thousand  of  wbffln  immediately  j(Aned  ^ 
ul  of  his  troops,  he  then  marched  into  ", 
ry,  which  he  overran  without  opposition.   ' 
Mury  to  enter  Florida  for  the  subjugation  *> 
he  marched  upon  St.  Mark's,^  a  feeble  £ 
which  he  took  possession,  removing  the 
es  and  troc^  to  Pensacola.    A  Switch- 
man and  an  Ei^liahman,  Arbuthjiot  and  Arabrister,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  lus  hands,  were  accused  of  inciting  the  In- 
diana to  hostilities,  tried  by  a  oourt-martial,  and  executed. 

6.  'He  afterwards  seized'  Pensaooia  itself;  and  having  i.  c^tun^ 
reduced'  the  fortress  of  the  Barancas,*  sent  the  Spani^  au.  '*J^~ 
thorities  and  troops  to  Havanna.  *The  proceedings  of  i.vv". 
General  Jackson,  in  the  prosecution  of  tiiis  war,  have  been  ^,^^^ 
the  subject  of  much  animadversion.  The  subject  was  tf  a^  J-Kie- 
extensively  debated  in  congress,  during  the  sessioQ  of  mt. 
1616-19,  but  the  conduct  of  the  general  met  the  approba- 
tion of  the  president ;  and  a  resolution  of  oensure,  in  the 

house,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

7.  *In  February,  1819,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  laig. 
Washington,  by  wlUch  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  Stales  *-SSS^^ 
East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  After  intunon 
a  vexatious  delay,  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  by  the  king  *"* 
of  Spain  in  October,  1880.  'In  1819,  the  southern  per-  «.  nmurui 
lion  of  Missouri  territory  was  formed  into  a  territorial  gov-  "SlmSu?^ 
emment,  by  the  name  of  Arkansas  ;  and  in  December  of  luTSS^ 
the  same  year,  Alabama'}'  territory  was  formed  into  a  state, 

and  admitted  into  the  Union.     Early  in  1820,  the  province     1620. 
of  Maiiie,^  which  had  been  connected  with  Massachusetts 
oinoe  1S52,  was  separated  from  it,  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

a.  'Missouri  had  previously  applied  for  admissicm.    A  7.ixm<hi 
proposition  in  congress,  to  prohibit  (he  introduction  of  sla-  '^^mmT^ 

*  TUi  IMbMi  k  m  Uu  w. 
Iilud,  lad  (Wil  dUm  B.W.  ft 

t  ALABUa,  OIM  of  Um  S> 

naggnthva  suC  at  Um  Mala 

■ad  tomn ;  Ih*  niMll*  pontona  of  Ui*  M 

tmalm  ;  ilu  norUi  It  taokiD  *Bd  MBmhU  mnrnWhrmf    1 

I  T»  ■  tMaltHoB  of  Hirft,  wo  Vett,  p.  IM. 


i^mjoa.  very  into  the  new  state,  arrayed  the  South  against  the 

""*[  North,  the  slaTeholdmg  against  the  noD-slaveholcung  states^ 

and  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  became  the  exciting 

1821.  topic  of  debate  throughout  the  Union.     ^The  Missouri 
^»mSSr  qiiesticm  was  finally  settled  by  a  o(Mnpn>mise  which  toler4 

ated  slavery  in  Missouri,  but  otherwise  prohibited  it  in  all 

the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  and  west  of  the 

northern  limits  of  Arkansas ;  and  in  August,  1831,  Mis* 

souii'*'  became  the  twenty-fourth  state  in  the  Union. 

jLTJCSBi,       ^'  ''^^  ^  expiration  of  Mr.  Monroe's  term  of  office,  ha 

itTtsti.     was  re-elected  with  great  unanimity.     Mr.  Tmnpkins  was 

aPMif#i  a^ain  elected  vioe-piesident.     *An  alarming  system  of 

mH      piracy  having  grown  up  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the 

1822.  year  1822  a  small  naval  force  was  sent  there,  which  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  upwards  of  twenty  piratical  vessels, 

1828.  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  In  the  following  year,  Conxnodoie 
Porter,  with  a  larger  force,  completely  bnke  up  the  re* 
trealB  of  the  pirates  in  those  seas;  but  many  of  them 
sought  other  hiding  places,  whence,  at  an  aller  peiiodf 
they  renewed  th^r  depredations. 

1834.  10.  ^The  summer  of  1824  was  distinguished  by  the  ar- 
^imvMMttii  ^^^  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly 

^^Ni  seventy,  and  after  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century  fiom 
the  period  of  his  military  career,  cune  to  revisit  the  coun- 
try of  whose  freedom  and  happiness  ha  had  been  one  of 

a.  Am.  iM.  tt)^  moat  honored  and  beloved  rounders.    His  veeeptioB*  at 

New  York,  his  tour  through  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
embracing  a  journey  of  more  than  five  thousand  miles, 

b.  sipt  isK.  and  his  final  departure^  from  Washington,  in  an  American 

frigate  prepared  for  his  accommodation,  were  all  signalized 
by  every  token  of  respect  that  could  be  davned  for  doing 
honor  to  the  ^'  Nation's  Guest." 
jFrgttii-  11.  *The election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  was 
*9mST*  i^ttended  with  more  than  usual  excitement,  owing  to  the 
number  of  candidates  in  the  field.  Four  were  prasenled 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  peq)le :  Adams  in  the  B^  Craw* 
ford  in  the  South,  Jac^n  and  Clay  in  the  West.  As 
no  candidate  ireceived  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the 
choice  of  president  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, which  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  had  been  chosen  vice-president 
by  the  people. 


*  MlSSOinilf  <BM  of  th«  Weitem  8tat«8,  oontafau  an  aiM  of  aboat  64,000  avou* 
tUM  tMB  ji  MitiiH  >  gr—t  fMlaty  of  wmSico  and  of  ooll.  The  BonttiMfltani  thoC  of  ttia  MaAt 
hBB  a  Tory  aztonsiTe  traot  of  low,  manky  eovntry,  abomuUnff  in  lakaa,  and  ttabla  to  iiuuid»- 
Jans.  Tte  hSSky  oonutry,  V.  aad  W.  of  Oda,  and-aontliorttia  Hiaaoiul  KiTar.  ia  aouoatly  • 
•o  Nflan.  bttivalabratad  i>r  Ha  nwneroiia  ttdnanl  traaauzaa,  partiffala^  Uioaa  of  ImS 
of  kon.    IB  tfaa  iDtarior  a»d  latatom  portion^  of  the  state,  barren  and  flsrUle  traota  of 


and  of  kon.    u  the  iDtarior  a»d  latatom  portion^  of  the  state,  barren  and  flBrtile  traots  of 
^Mk  and  iHeaUa  land,  irith  hmswj  ftmeati  and  ninnerona  rlrera,  pvaaant  a  diTerrifled  and  beMi 
Sftd  landaoapa.    The  ooantn^  N.  of  the  MSaaoisd  ia  delighttftUly  Nlltatt,  blflMr  tetfli.  abS 
Ua  baa&anphattoally  atylad  **  the  fardmi  of  tka  Waat  *>^ 
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yi  of  Mr.  AdftDis's  adminiaCrMioD,  i.  auutfiM 
ith  foreign  natipDB;  dooiefltio  t^uiet  S<!m21^ 
y  rapidly  increased  ia  populatitw       '*^ 
every  era  of  peace  and  pro^eriiy, 
importanoe  occurred,  requiring  & 

between  the  oational  goveniDieat  t.  cmuvht- 
{itt,  in  relation  to  certain  laods  held  ""Jtl*^ 
.  one  time  occuioned  some  anxiety, 
1  without  disturbing  the  peace  of 
:ral  attempits  on  the  part  of  Georgia, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Creek  territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  treaties  made  with  portions  of  the  tribe,  the 
national  government  pun^aaed  the  residue  of  the  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  Georgia,  which  settled  the  controversy. 

1.  *0n  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  1826. 
of  American  itidepeadence,  occurred  the  deaths  of  the  two  '^J^l^^ 
venerable  ex-presidents,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer.  j*;*^^ 
iOD.  'Both  had  been  among  the  first  to  resist  the  high-  ^  luiute 
handed  measures  of  Great  Britain ;  both  were  memtKra  cn'S^mif 
of  the  early  colonial  congresses ;  the  former  nominated  "yg;g" 
Washington  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
the  latter  drew  up  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

4.  Each  had  served  his  country  in  its  highest  station  ; 
and,  although  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  federal,  and  the 
(Aher  of  the  anti-federal  party,  both  were  equally  sincere 
advocales  of  liberty,  and  each  equally  charitable  towards 
the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  death,  added  to  their  friendship  while  living,  and 
the  conspicuous  and  honorable  parts  which  they  acted  in 
their  ooimtry's  history,  would  seem  to  render  it  due  to 
their  memories,  that  ^e  early  animosities,  and  now  insp. 

Eropriate  dL'rtinctions  of  their  respective  parties,  should  be 
uricd  with  them. 

5.  The  presidential  election  of  1828  was  attended  with     1828. 
an  excitement  and  zeal  in  the  respective  parties,  to  which  ^^^uS 
noformer  election  had  furnished  a  parallel.     Thec^^»aing 
oandjdatei  were  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackscn.     In 

Ax  contest,  which,  from  the  first,  was  chiefly  of  a  penona) 
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AHALTwa  nature,  not  only  the  public  acts,  but  even  the  prfyate  li 
'  of  both  the  aspirants  were  closely  scanned,  and  every  er* 

1.  Rmot^  ror,  real  or  supposed,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  view.     ^The 
tk^emtmu   y^jjij  ^f  ^^  contest  was  the  election  of  General  Jackson, 
by  a  majority  far  greater  than  his  most  sanguine  firienda 
had  anticipated.     John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Caxt)linay 
was  a  second  time  chosen  vice-president. 
JJJwyjjJf-      6.   "Our  warmly  contested  presidential  elections  aiB 
tf«M^«lMMtf  often  looked  upon  by  foreigners,  just  arrived  in  the  coun* 
fo^^M^  try,  with  much  anxiety  ror  the  consequences.     As  the 
^'      '    crisis  of  the  election  approaches,  the  excitement  becomes 
intense ;  but,  tempered  by  reason,  it  seldom  rises  beyond 
a  war  of  words  and  feelings ;  and  a  scene  of  strife,  which, 
in  Europe,  would  shake  a  throne  to  its  foundations,  ia 
viewed  widi  little  alarm  in  the  American  republic.     A 
decision  of  the  controversy  at  once  allays  the  angry  ele- 
ments of  discord,  and  the  waves  of  party  strife  again  sink 
back  to  their  ordinary  level,  again  to  rise  harmless,  and 
again  subside,  at  every  new  election. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION, 

^HjMltf  to  FEOM  MA&CK    4,   1S20,  TO  MA&CH  4,  1887* 


t.  FrequBfu      1*  'The  first  distinguishing  feature  in  Jackson's  admin- 
;vaM^&   istration,  was  the  numerous  removals  from  office,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  political  friends  of  the  president  to  fill 
the  vacancies  thereby  occasioned.     This  measure,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  previous  administraticHi, 
excited  some  surprise,  and  was  violently  assailed  as  an  un- 
worthy proscription  for  opinion's  sake ;  but  was  defended 
by  an  appeal  to  the  precedent  afforded  by  Mr.  Jefierson, 
who  pursued  a  similar  course,  though  to  a  much  smaller 
extent. 
1632.        2.  «Early  in  1692,  a  bill  was  brought  forward  in  con* 
MmmS^to  ^®®^  ^^  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank.     After  a 
n^Mjmj^ii  long  and  animated  debate,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of 
hank.      congress,  but  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  ob- 
jections, and  not  being  repassed  by  the  constitutional  ma« 
jority  of  two-thirds,  the  bank  ceased  to  be  a  national  in. 
I.  warwuh  stitution  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1836. 
wlS^Sk       3.  *In  the  spring  of  1832,  a  portion  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes, 
"%?*■   aa<i  Winnebagoes,  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  commenced 
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hostilities,  under  the  famous  chief  Black  Hawk.     After   1W« 
numerous  skirmishes,  most  of  the  Indians  were  driven 
west  of  the  Mississippi.     Black  Hawk  surrendered  him- 
self a  prisoner,  and  peace  was  concluded  hy  a  treaty  ;  the 
Indians  relinquishing  a  large  tract  of  their  territory.   'Black    1.  rwrgg^ 
Hawk  and  a  few  other  chiefs,  after  having  visited  Wash-  ****-'*■*• 
ington,  were  taken  through  several  other  cities  on  their 
way  homeward,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  vast 
power  and  resources  of  their  white  neighbors. 

4.  'A  tariflf  bill,  imposing  additional  duties  on  foreign    a-  swin^ 
goods,  havmg  passed  congress  durmg  the  session  which  tutjeet^a 
terminated  in  the  summer  of  1832,  caused,  as  on  several      ^'"^ 
previous  occasions,  great  ezcitement  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  Union.     *In  South  Carolina,  where  the  excite-   0.  ne^om- 
ment  was  the  greatest,  a  state  convention  declared^  that  e^HSm^f 
the  tarift*  acts  were  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  ^'^wS^ 
void ;  that  the  duties  should  not  be  paid ;  and  that  any  at-    ■-  nov.m. 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  enforce  the 
payment,  would  produce  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina 

from  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government. 

5.  *This  novel  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  declare  «•  Jnj»g«j- 
a  law  of  congress  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  to  with-    rnJLnt. 
draw  from  the  Union,  was  promptly  met  by  a  proclama- 

tioni^  of  the  president,  in  which  he  seriously  warned  the  k.  dm.  u. 
ultra  advocates  of  ^  State  rights"  of  the  consequences  that 
must  ensue  if  they  persisted  in  their  course  of  treason  to 
the  government.  He  declared  that,  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Union,  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  avoid  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty ;  that  the  laws  must  be  executed ;  and 
that  any  opposition  to  their  execution  must  be  repelled :  by 
force,  if  necessary. 

6.  *The  sentiments  of  the  proclamation  met  with  a  cor-  B.mwgm 
dial  response  from  all  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  party    ^Jw^nT 
feelings  were,  for  the  time,  forgotten  in  the  general  deter- 
mination to  sustain  the  president  in  asserting  Uie  supremacy 

of  the  laws.     *South  Carolina  receded  from  her  hostile     1838. 
position,  although  she  still  boldly  advanced  her  favorite  JJ„SSS% 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  state  rights,  and,  in  the  per-  aS^^ro- 
son  of  her  distinguished  senator,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had 
recently  resigned  the  office  of  vice-president,  asserted  it 
even  in  the  halls  of  congress. 

7.  'Fortunately  for  the  public  peace,  this  cause  of  dis-  ^^^^^ 
cord  and  contention  between  the  North  and  the  South  was     mmed. 
in  a  great  measure  removed,  by  a  "  Compromise  bill,"  in- 
troduced*  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky.     This  bill  provided  ^^^H^^ 
for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  the  year  1843,    Mucus, 
when  they  were  to  sink  to  the  general  level  of  twenty  per 
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AlTALTiis.  oent.     Hyn  the  4th  of  March,  1888,  General  Jadrsan  en- 
lEvenuqf  tcFcd  upoQ  the  second  term  of  his  presidency.     Martin 
Mmvh,  isaa.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  had  been  chosen  vice-president. 
&  SMMNMi^f     8.  'In  1833,  considerable  excitement  was  occasioned  on 
jS4<j^oSi  account  of  the  removal,  by  the  president,  from  the  Bank 
^rSK^  of  the  United  States,  of  the  government  funds  deposited  in 
Sf^*^'     that  institution,  and  their  transfer  to  certain  state  bai^». 
a.  Dijfbrmu  'The  opponents  of  the  administration  censured  tiiis  mea- 
J^tiZmuS^  sure  as  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous  assumption  of 
•»»■       power  by  the  executive,  and  the  want  of  confidence  which 
soon  ajKwe  in  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  fc^ 
lowed  by  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  1836  and  1837,  were 
charged  upon  the  hostility  of  the  president  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.     On  the  other  hand,  these  distresses 
were  charged  to  the  memagement  of  the  bank,  which  the 
president  declared  to  have  become  <'  the  scoui^  of  the 
people/' 
4.  GtarofeM       9.  ^A  few  events  concerning  the  Cherokees  require  no* 
SSSSSkihft  tice  in  this  portion  of  our  history.     These  Indians  had 
long  been  involved  in  the  same  difficulties  as  those  which 
had  troubled  their  Creek  neighbors.     They  were  the  nxMil 
civilized  of  all  the  Indian    tribes;   had  an  established 
government,   a  national  legislature,   and  written  laws. 
f.  QRprewiM  ^During  the  administration  of  Mr!  Adams,  they  were  pro- 
TSSm'tm-  tected  in  their  rights  against  the  claims  of  the  state  of 
tiam  to  rtm.  Qe^rgia,  but  in  the  following  administration,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  extended  the  laws  of  the  state  over  the 
Indian  territory,  annulling  the  laws  which  had  been  pre- 
•.na^M,    viously  established,  and,  among  other  things,  declaring* 
'"'''       that  ^'  no  Indian  or  descendant  of  an  Indian,  residing  within 
the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  should  be  deemed 
a  competent  witness  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court 
where  a  white  man  is  a  defendant." 
%.DMMa>m^     10.  'Although  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
SXlrtmUS  declared  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  be  uncon- 
^cSum'  stitutional,  yet  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  was  disregard- 
**JJ|5JJ{J*  ed,  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  informed  the 
Cherokees  that  he  ^'  had  no  power  to  oppose  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state  over  all  who  may  be  within 
its  limits;"  and  he  therefore  advised  them  ''to  abide  the 
issue  of  such  new  relations  without  any  hope  that  he  will 
interfere."     Thus  the  remnants  of  the  Cherokees,  once  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  were  deprived  of  their  national 
sovereignty,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  oppress- 
ors. 
frTratoif        11 .  HTet  the  Cherokees  were  still  determined  to  remain 
aSHtSi,'-  ia  the  land  of  their  fathers.     But  at  length,  in  1835,  a 
MteoTiMr  ff^^  ^f  ijj^iy  Qjjiefe  were  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  foi  a 
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Bale  of  their  lands,  and'  a  remoyal  west  of  the  Mississippi.    18M* 
Although  this  treaty  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 


Cherokees,  and  the  terms  anerwards  decided  upon  at  ^|£j[^Jf 
Washington  rejected  by  them,  yet  as  they  found  arrayed 
against  them  the  certain  hostility  of  (Seorgia,  and  could 
expect  no  protection  from  the  general  government,  they 
finally  decided  upon  a  removal ;  but  it  was  not  until  tow. 
ards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  that  the  business  of  emi- 
gration was  completed. 

12.  'Near  the  close  of  the  year  1885,  the  Seminole  In- 1.  ta«  am^ 
dians  of  Florida  commenced  hostilities  against  the  settle-  *^TSSi!^ 
ments  of  the  whites  in  their  vicinity.     The  immediate 

cause  of  the  war  was  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  re- 
move the  Indians  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  ao* 
oordance  with  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,*  executed*    •.iivi^ 
in  1832,  which,  however,  the  Indians  denied  to  be  justly 
binding  upon  them.     'Micanopy,  the  king  of  the  nation  %  mmmmv 
was  opposed  to  the  removal ;  and  Osceola,  their  most  no-  •^^^■**^ 
ted  chief,  said  he  "  Wished  to  rest  in  the  land  of  his  fathers^ 
and  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

13.  *The  proud  bearing  of  Osceola,  and  his  remon-  %.  TrBgtmm^ 
strances  against  the  proceedings  of  General  Thompson,  the  ^rfM^ 
government  agent,  displeased  the  latter,  and  he  put  the    '*'««*«»i'- 
chieflsdn  in  irons.    Dissembling  his  wrath,  Osceol  a  obtained 

his  liberty,  gave  his  confirmation  to  the  treaty  of  removal, 
and,  so  perfect  was  his  dissimulation,  that  he  dissipated  all 
the  fears  of  the  whites.  So  confident  was  General  Thomp- 
son that  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  Indians  would  be 
brought  in  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  he 
even  advertised  them  for  sale  in  December,  but  the  ap- 
pointed  days*^  passed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  In-  b.  oea  i,  is. 
dians  were  already  commencing  the  work  of  slaughter  and 
devastation. 

14.  *At  this  time.  General  Clinch  was  stationed  at  Fort  i.  MaiorDaM 
Drane,f  in  the  interior  of  Florida.     Being  supposed  to  be  "uleSimi 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great 

want  of  supplies.  Major  Dade  was  despatched'^  from  Fort   o.  dm^  tc 
Brooke,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay,  with  upward  of  one 
hundred  men,**  to  his  assistance.     He  had  proceeded  about  d.  sofliemi 
half  the  distance,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  •  by  the  '^{^c.'S* 
enemy,  and  he  and  all  but  four  of  his  men  were  killed ;  and 
these  four^  horribly  mangled,  aflerwards  died  of  their 
w^ounds.     One  of  them,  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  thrown 
into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  the  Indians  danced, 
in  exultation  of  their  victory. 

*  pBtyne^s  Ixmding  la  on  the  Oeklawaha  Rlrer,  a  bruich  of  the  St.  John'Bi  about  talf% 
tf«  milea  S.W.  from  St.  Aagasdne.    (See  Map,  next  page.) 
t  Fort  Dnuu  ii  about  WTenty  mUea  S.W.  from  St.  Auguktue.    (See  Map,  next  yaf*.) 
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15.  ^At  the  very  time  of  Dade's  massacre,  Osceola,  with 
a  small  band  of  warriors,  was  prowling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  King.*  While  Greneral  Thompson  and  a  few  friends 
were  dining  at  a  store  only  250  yards  from  the  fort,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  musketry,  and 
five  out  of  nine  were  killed.*  The  body  of  General 
Thompson  was  found  pierced  by  fifteen  bullets.  Osceola 
and  his  party  rushed  in,  scalped  the  dead,  and  retreated 
before  they  could  be  fired  upon  by  the  garrison.  The 
same  band  probably  took  part  in  the  closing  scene  of  Dade's 
massacre  on  the  same  day. 

16.  'Two  days  later,  General  Clinch  engaged^  the  In- 
dians on  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee  ;f  and  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  following  year,  General  Gaines  was  attacked* 
near  the  same  place.  'In  May  several  of  the  Creek  towns 
and  tribes  joined  the  Seminoles  in  the  war.  Murders  and 
devastations  were  frequent, — ^the  Indians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  southern  mail  routes  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  attacked  steamboats,  destroyed  stages,  burned  sev- 
eral towns,  and  compelled  thousands  of  the  whites  who  had 
settled  in  their  territory,  to  flee  for  their  lives.  *A  strong 
force,  however,  joined  by  many  friendly  Indians,  being 
^nt  against  them,  and  several  of  the  hostile  chiefs  having 
been  taken,  the  Creeks  submitted ;  and  during  the  summer 
several  thousands  of  them  were  transport^  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

17.  *In  October,  Governor  Call  took  command  of  the 
forces  in  Florida,  and  with  nearly  2000  men  marched 
into  the  interior.  At  .the  Wahoo  swamp,  a  short  distacce 
from  Dade's  battle-ground,  550  of  his  troops  encountered 
a  greater  number  of  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  fierce  con- 
test of  half  an  hour,  were  dispersed,  leaving  twenty-five 

WAE  iir  noEiDA*  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.  In 
a  second  engagement,  the  whites  lost 
nine  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
In  none  of  the  battles  could  the  actual 
loss  of  the  Indians  be  ascertained,  as  it 
is  their  usual  practice  to  carry  oft*  their 
dead. 


.2VJfi»ri9ir«  mp^^na^m 

^Btot^kMbus^           ftiffifttwrlLf^ 

^^^^^ 

•  Fort  King  is  twn&ty  mllai  S.W. 
Luidlng,   and  tfjEty-flve  mllei  from  St 
(8m  Map.) 

t  Witklae0oelk§  IKMr  enton  tha  Qnlf  of 
tlM  wwt  coast  of  lloilda,  al>oat  niaotj-ftn 
from  Tmujftk  Baj.    (Saa  May.) 


CaaAPTER  VIII. 

VAN  BUREN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


iraeediH 

ntOX  XABOH   4|  MW,   TO  MASCH  4,  1841.  35i5tofj£' 

tUnu 

1.  *In  the  election  of  1636,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  i.  Election^ 
Torky  had  been  chosen  president  of  the  United  States,  ^SUteSaud 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  vice-president.  gSSSr£v!£ 
As  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  party 

which  had  secured  the  election  of  Greneral  Jackson,  no 
change  in  the  general  policy  of  the  government  was  antid- 
pated.     'Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  s.  oonOMm 
pecuniary  and  mercantile  distresses  of  the  country  reach-  Hr^tSS^ 
ed  their  crisis.  SSfS'SS 

2.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  failures  ^32*^23? 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  nearly  one    «««MCi. 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.     The  great  extent  of  the 
business  operations  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  their 
intimate  connection  with  each  other,  extended  the  evil 
throughout  all  the  channels  of  trade  ;  causing,  in  the  first 

place,  a  general  failure  of  the  mercantile  interests — a£^- 
ing,  through  them,  the  business  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
farmer,  nor  stopping  until  it  had  reduced  the  wages  of 
the  humblest  day  laborer. 

8.  *£arly  in  May,  a  large  and  respectable  committee  ».  nt^umta 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  solicited  of  the  president  his  JSISum/ft 
intervention  for  such  relief  as  might  be  within  his  power ;  ^^SJ^^'/SSnT 
requesting  the  rescinding  of  the  "  specie  circular,"  a  delay      '^'"^ 
in  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  revenue  duties,  and  the 
eall  of  an  extra  spssion  of  congress  at  an  early  day,  that 
flome  legislative  remedies  might  be  adopted  for  the  alarm- 
ing embarrassments  of  the  country.     *The  "  specie  cir-  4.  to»j 
cular"  was  a  treasury  order,  which  had  been  issued  dur- 
mg  the  previous  administration,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  require  the  payment  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
the  public  lands,  in  place  of  bank  bills,  or  other  evidences 
of  money. 

4.  *To  the  second  request  the  president  acceded,  but  de-  s. 
clined  to  repeal  the  specie  circular,  or  to  call  an  extra  fruUenT 
session  of  Congress.  *Two  days  afler  the  decision  of  the  «.  Eventgomi 
president  became  known,  all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  •^*2S5!wi!* 
New  York  suspended  specie  payjnents,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  suspension  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  whole  country.  'The  people  were  not  V^jJ*'^ 
the  only  sufferers  by  this  measure ;  for,  as  the  deposit  '^ 
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▲NALT8IS.  banks  had  likewise  ceased  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie, 

7^~~~  the  government  itself  was  embarassed,  and  was  unable 

to  discharge  its  own  obligations. 

1.  cou  ^       5.  ^The  accumulated  evils  which  now  piessed  upon  ihe 

^mSTJSwS'  country,  induced  the  president  to  call  an  extra  session  of 

''ZSUa*   congress,  which  he  had  before  declined  doing.     Congress 

met  early  in  September,  and  during  %  session  of  forty 

days,  passed  several  bills  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 

government ;  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  bill  au« 

Uiorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  exceeding  in 

t.  Aift-iTM*  amount  ten  millions  of  dollars.     'A  bill  called  the  Sub- 

a.  Th6  laid  ireoBury  bill,^  designed  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  pubiio 

iJS™ndeiit  funds,  and  intended  as  the  prominent  measure  of  the  ses« 

^^Jgj^    sion,  passed  the  senate ;  but  in  the  house  of  representa. 

tives  it  was  laid  upon  the  table,  after  a  long  and  animated 

discussion. 

9.  ONMm-       6.  *The  Seminole  war  still  continued  in  Florida,  occa 

smiMto    sioning  great  expense  to  the  nation,  while  the  sickly  cli- 

tSSiSSPly  nAate  of  a  country  abounding  in  swamps  and  marshes, 

^^^^  proved,  to  the  whites,  a  foe  far  more  terrible  than  the  In- 

dians  themselves.     After  several  encounters  in  the  early 

part  of  the  season,  in  March,  a  number  of  chie&  came  to 

b.  At  Fort   the  camp  of  Greneral  Jessup,  and  signed*  a  treaty  pur- 

Atanh'f.    porting  that  hostilities  should  immediately  cease,   and 

that  aU  the  Seminoles  should  remove  beyond  the  Misus- 

sippi. 

4.  vkAutkm      7.  *For  a  time  the  war  appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  but 

^^SmS*  the  treaty  was  soon  broken  through  the  influence  of  Osce- 

**%^^  ola.    During  the  summer  several  chiefs  were  captured, 

•^'^•^  and  a  few  surrendered  voluntarily.     In  October,  Osceola 

and  several  principal  chiefs,  with  about  seventy  warriors, 

who  had  come  to  the  American  camp  under  protection  of 

p^toD.  o&  *  ^*8'  yf^T^  seized*  and  confined  by  the  orders  of  General 

bar'si.       Jessup. 

«»5S«'5?       8.  •This  was  the  most  severe  blow  the  t^eminoles  hao 

a^^^M  received  during  the  war.     By  many,  the  conduct  of  Gren. 

huuan    eral  Jessup,  in  seizing  Osceola,  has  been  severely  cen- 

nrmded.    gy,^j  .  |,m  ^^  excuse  offered,  was,  that  the  Indians  had 

grossly  deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion ;  that  Osceola 

was  treacherous ;  that  no  blood  was  shed  by  the  act ;  and 

that  a  very  important  service  was  thereby  performed. 

%.ma9Mumt  *Osceola  was  subsequently  placed  in  confinement  at  Fort 

^"oeou^    Moultrie,*  where  he  died  of  a  fever  in  January  of  the  fol- 

%liiSS^  lowing  year. 

7.  continw^      9.  ''Ou  the  Ist  of  December,  the  army  in  Florida,  sta- 

«r£\-^Cmi   tioned  at  the  different  posts,  was  esdmated  to  ntimber 

^Sl^mSr  nearly  nine  thousand  men.     Yet  affainst  tills  numerous 

*^      force,  the  Indians  still  held  out  with  hopes  of  eBfectual  re* 
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On  the  25th  of  the  month,  Colonel  Taylor,  at  1§M. 
the  head  of  about  six  hundred  men,  encountered  the  In-  — — — 
diaos  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Big  Water  Lake,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Afler  a  severe  battle  of 
more  than  an  hoar,  in  which  twenty-eight  of  the  whites 
urere  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  wounded,  the  en- 
•<ray  was  forced  to  retire,  but  with  what  loss  is  unknown. 

10.  'During  the  years  1837  and  1838,  frequent  en-     1838. 
(r.unters  were  had  with  the  Indians,  although  but  little  ap-  i.Tfmwar 
}H3ared  to  be  accomplished  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a     ^  ^^^' 
close.     *In  1839,  General  Macomb,  who  had  recei^ed^     1839. 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  induced  a  number  of  the  JL»2S2?i« 
chiefs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  to  sign''  a  OfmraiMs- 
treaty  of  peace.     The  Indians  were  to  remain  in  the  coun-     ^  Apri. 
try  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous  conditicm     b.  May. 
of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.     'The  general  then  9  Eoentnom 
left  Florida.  But  numerous  murders,  which  occurred  imme-  '^''SSftr^ 
diately  after  the  treaty,  destroyed  all  ooniidence  in  its  utility ; 

and  in  June  the  government  of  the  territory  oftered  a  reward 
eitwo  hundred  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken. 

11.  *The  year  1840  passed  with  numerous  murders  by     1840. 
the  Indians,  and  frequent  contests  betM^een  small  parties  «.  Awmt^ 
of  them  and  the  whites.     In  December,  Colonel  Harney,   peJution^ 
who,  by  his  numerous  exploits  in  Indian  warfare,  had  be-  ^^  ^i'**^ 
oome  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles,  penetrated  into  the  ex- 
tensive everglades  in  Southern  Florida,  long  supposed  to 

be  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  where  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  band  of  forty,  nine  of  whom  he  caused  to 
be  executed  for  some  previous  massacre  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  engaged. 

12.  ^During  the  session  of  congress  which  terminated  f-jn^tindg 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  the  Independent-treasury  bill,  which  '^^SSySS^ 
had  been  rejected  at  the  extra  session  of  1837,  and  which      '*'*^ 
was  regarded  as  the  great  financial  measure  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  passed*  both  houses  of  congress  and  ^f^^ 
became  a  law. 

13.  'The  presidential  election  of  1840  was  probably  the  ^JJJg^r** 
most  exciting  election  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  United  tum<^  it  in* 
States.     The  trying  scenes  of  financial  embarrassment 
through  which  the  country  was  then  passing,  together  with 

what  was  called  "  the  experiments  of  the  government  upon 
the  currency,"  furnished  the  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion with  abundant  exciting  topics  for  popular  party  ha- 
ningues,  in  the  approaching  political  contest.  During 
several  months  preceding  the  election,  the  whole  country 
was  one  great  arena  of  political  debate,  and  in  the  nume«  ^ 

ruus  assemblages  of  the  people  the  ablest  m^i  of  both  par  < 
lies  engaged  freely  in  the  discussion. 
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i«ALm8.      14.  ^The  whigi  (xmoeatrated  Umt  whole  sb^ngtii  1900 

j;  ^;,     WilUam  Henry  Harrifloa,  the  «  Hero  of  the  Thamea,  and 

'^JaiiSif  ^  Tippecanoe/'  while  ih»  adoiiaistFatioa  party  united 

&mSS£  with  equal  aidor  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.     The  reaolt 

was  a  signal  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  a  sacoeas  of  the 

whigs  by  a  majority  altogether  unexpected  by  them. 

General  Harrison  received  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  of 

«  the  electoral  votes»  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  xeo^ved  ooly 

j  mxty.    JohnT^ler,ofVirginia>waseleetedvice>|ire8ideiit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HARRISON'S   ADMIn/sTRATION, 

FBOX  UhMCa   4}  TO  APBIL   ij  ISfl. 

1841.'       1*  '^  ^®  ^^  of  March,  1841,  William  Henry  Uani. 

a  tmmmunt  son,  in  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large  assemblage  o£ 

i^jaSTMSr*  the  people  convened  atthe  capitol  in  Washington,  tcokthe 

oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  entered  upon  the 

office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

ttnrfrmtfjr      ^*  *^^  inaugural  address  was  a  plain,  but  able  and 

«r«i  fltfnn.  oomprehensive  document,  expressing  his  approval  of  the 

leading  principles  of  the  party  whicSi  had  selected  him  £» 

the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  pledging 

his  best  endeavors  to  administer  the  govermnent  aoooxding 

to  the  constitution,  as  understood  by  its  frameiB  and  early 

administrators. 

4.  jffmff         d*  ^In  conclusion,  the  president  expressed  his  profinind 

mSPaT^  reverence. for  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  thorough  coo- 

^SlfSiSJjiSUr  viction  that  sound  niorals,  rel^ous  liberty,  and  a  just 

sense  of  religious  responsibility,  are  essentially  connected 

with  all  true  and  lasting  happiness.     '^  Let  us  unite  then," 

said  he,  ^'  in  commending  every  interest  of  our  beloved 

country  to  that  sood  Being  who  has  blessed  us  by  the  gifts 

of  civU  and  religious  freedom;  who  watched  over  and 

prospered  the  labors  of  our  fathers ;  and  who  has  hitherta 

preserved  to  us  institutions  far  exceeding  in  excelloBoe 

those  of  any  other  people." 

anM4Miqf     4.  'The  senate  was  immediately  convened  fer  the  pur« 

A*iwwc«-  p^^^  q£  receiving  the  usual  nominadons,  and  a  new  and 

able  cabinet  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  wasplaead 

Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  as  secretary  of^  state. 

*But  while  every  thing  promised  an  administration  hoaoiu 

able  to  the  executive  and  useful  to  the  eountry,  rumoiB  or 

the  sudden  ilhuess  of  the  prerideitt  sprsad.thpough  the  land  ; 
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nd  aoaMely  had  they  reached  Ae  limits  of  the  Union,    1841» 
when  they  were  followed  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death.  " 

5«  'Just  one  monUi  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  i.  omiciwj- 
the  aged  presideiit  was  a  pallid  corpse  in  the  national  man-  *^  rmnmnm, 
ffion.  Tne  eveo^  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  people,  who  had  witnessed  and  taken  part 
in  the  recent  scenes  of  excitement  which  had  preceded 
the  elevatioti  of  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  nation's  ru- 
ler.  The  hand  of  Almighty  power  was  acknowledged  in 
the  bereavement,  teaching  that  '*  the  Liord  alone  ruleth/^ 


CHAPTER  X. 


TYLER'S   ADMINISTRATION,  p^rMmm 

Exaaa>iK&  pbom  a^eil  4,  ISO,  to  ma&gb  4,  IStf.  m&utnuim. 

1.  'On  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler,  the  9.  Tkeestrm 
▼ioe-president,  became  the  acting  president  of  the  United  ''Sdl^^ 
States.    During  an  extra  session*  of  congress  which  had    SS^nH 
been  called  by  General  Harrison,  several  important  mcas-  a.  FramMiy 
uras  of  exciting  interest  to  the  country  were  brought  for-  *^'^m?' 
ward.     The  sub-treasury  bill  was  repealed ;  a  general 
bimkrupt  law  was  passed ;  and  two  separate  bills,  charter- 
ing a  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  rejected **  by  the  exe-   i».  Aug.  i& 
eutive  veto.     The  course  pursued  by  the  president  caused  "**^«>*-* 
him  to  be  denounced  generally,  by  the  whig  party,  which 

had  elected  him  to  office,  and  occasioned  the  resignation 

of  his  entire  cabinet,  with  one  exception.*  ^^JT*" 

2.  'In  1842,  an  important  treaty,  adjusting  the  dispute     1842. 
in  relation  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  ';JU^^ 
States  was  negotiated*^  at  Washington,  between  Mr.  Web-       184a. 
star,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Ashburton  %^^  ^ 
CO  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     The  same  year  was  signal-  qJ*|'.  oist.  hT 
ized  by  the  commencement  of  domestic  difficulties  in  Rhode 
Island,  which  at  one  time  threatened  serious  consequences. 

8.  *A  movement  having  been  made  to  set  aside  the  an-  4.  coMmMof 
oient  charter  under  which  the  government  of  the  colony  SSS^2m 
and  state  had  so  long  been  administered,*  parties  were  form-  J^SJj^'JSj 
ed  with  respeet  to  the  proper  mode  of  adopting  a  new  consti-    see  p.  218. 
tution.    The  "  sufihige  party,"  having  formed  and  adopted    1848. 
a  constitution  in  a  manner  declared  by  their  opponents  to 
be  in  vidation  of  law,  chose^  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor,  t  Apru  it. 
and  elected  a  legislature.     About  the  same  time  the  ^  law 
•od  order  party,"  as  it  was  called,  chose  Samuel  W.  Kinff 
governor.    In  May,  1848,  both  parties  met'  and  organized  f.iurs.4. 
tfieii  respective  governments.  ^JSSJS 

4 .  *The  adherents  of  the  **  law  and  order  party"  then  took  "jCSSUt 
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AiULvms.  active  measures  to  put  down  what  they  denominated  the 

bellion.   Great  commotion  ensued,  and  several  arrests  wera 

made.     Dorr  lell  the  state,  but  soon  returning,*  a  bloody 

struggle  appeared  inevitable ;  but  his  associates  finally  dis. 

persed,  on  the  appearance  of  the  government  forces,  and 

Dorr,  to  avoid  arrest,  fled  from  the  state. 

LBeeondH'      5.   'In  Juue,  however,  considerable  numbers  of  the 

^uipeSmiff  "suffrage   party"  made  their  appearance**  under  arms, 

'**5SS?'*  *^  were  joined*  by  Dorr,  but  a  body  of  troops  beine 

b.Atc^-   sent  against  them,  they  dispersed  without  any  efiectuu 

e.  Ji^K.    resistance.     'Dorr  again  fled,  but,  returning  afler  a  few 

1844.  nionths,  was  arrested,  tried**  for  treason,  convicted,  and 
a  Thejbu^  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  life.    In  the  mean  timv 

d'jun       *  constitution  for  the  state  had  been  adopted  according  t^ 
the  prescribed  forms  of  law.     In  June,  1845,  Dorr  wa» 
released,  although  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  pardon  on 
condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  gov. 
em  men  t. 
8.  The  imt       ^'  *Jt)un°g  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration, 
JS^^aSSf  considerable  excitement  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the 
tration,     annexation  of  Texas  to  the  American  Union,  a  measure 
first  proposed  by  the  government  of  the  ftunner  country. 
4.HMoryqf  ^Tcxas,  formerly  a  province  of  Mexico,  but  settled  mostly 
T4sm.      ^y  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  had  previously  with* 
(See  aiw     drawn  from  the  Mexican  republic,  and  by  force  of  armi 
'*'*''*'^    bad  nobly  sustained  her  independence^  although  unac- 
knowledged by  Mexico. 
a  ono^uum     7.  *The  proposition  for  annexation  to  the  United  States 
i£*2!Jrt«  ^^  strongly  resisted  at  the  North,  and  by  the  whig  party 
j^ffSHthi  generally  throughout  the  Union.     The  impolicy  of  ex- 
wMtun,    tending  our  limits  by  aocessi<»is  of  foreign  territory ;  the 
danger  of  a  war  with  Mexico ;  the  encouragement  given 
to  slavery  by  the  admission  of  an  additional  slave  state; 
and  the  increase  of  power  that  the  South  and  southern  in- 
stitutions would  thereby  gain  in  the  national  councils, 
were  urged  against  the  measure* 
i.  Tmm        8.  *A  treaty  of  annexation,  signed*  by  the  president, 
JJ'^JJJJ^    was  rejected  by  congress,  but  early  in  the  following  year 

1845.  ^  ^^^  ^^  passed,  authorizing  the  president,  under  certain 
restrictbns,  to  negotiate  with  Texas  the  terms  of  annexa- 

£  See  p.  171.  ^^^9  ^^^  B^n  A^er  Texas  became  one  ot  the  states  of 
y.  lowamd  ^^  American  Union.  'During  the  same  session  of  oon« 
ff'i'riaA.  gress  bills  were  passed  providing  for  the  admission  of  Iowa 
t.  TftsOM-  and  Florida,  as  states,  into  the  Union.  *The  opposing  oaa« 
am^vHi,  ^ jjj^jgg  JQ  jjjQ  election  of  1 844  were  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky 

and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.     The  contest  resuitsQ 
in  the  choice  of  the  latter,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of 
Mvek  4,    his  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  of  the  following  year. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

POLE'S  ADMINISTRATION, 

ncac  M4B0B  4, 1645,  TO  MARCH  4, 1849. 
WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

1.  'Scarcely  had  Mr.  Polk  taken  his  seat  as  president    1S45»^ 
of  the  United  States,  when  decided  indications  of  a  rup-  ^  '^^fST* 
tiire  with  Mexico  became  apparent.     'Mexico  had  long     mbxico. 
Tiewed  the  conduct  of  the  American  government,  in  rela-  \SSStSi 
tion  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  with  exceeding  jealousy   ofMasfeo^ 
and  distrust :  still  claiming  that  country  as  a  part  of  her 

own  territory,  she  had  declared  that  she  would  regard 
annexation  as  a  hostile  act,  and  that  she  was  resolved  to 
declare  war  as  soon  as  she  received  intimation  of  the 
completion  of  the  project.     *In  accordance  with  this  %i^JSSir 
policy,  immediately  after  the  resolution  of  annexation  had    Ainumts. 
passed  the  American  Congress,  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Almonte,*  the  Mexican  Minister  at  ^  JTSSX 
Washington,  protesting  against  the  measure  as  an  act  of 
warhke  aggression,  which  he  declared  Mexico  would  resist 
with  all  the  means  in  her  power,  demanded  his  passports 
and  returned  home. 

2.  *On  the  fourth  of  July  following,  Texas  assented  to    ^ygyr 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  annexation,  and  two  days 

later,  fearing  that  Mexico  would  carry  her  threats  of  war 
into  execution,  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  send  an  army  to 
the  defence  of  her  territory.     •Accordingly,  an  American    IJ^^ 
squadron  was  sent  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  General  oovemmmiL 
Taylor,  then  in  command  at  Camp  Jessup,*  was  ordered 
by  the  American  government  to  move  with  such  of  the 
regular  foices  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  western 
poets,  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Texas,  to  act  as  circum- 
stances might  require.     'By  the  advice  of  the  Texan  ••  JJl^fiy^ 
authorities  he  was  induced  to  select  for  the  concentration  Om-  T«y(hr. 
of  his  troops  the  post  of  Corpus  Christi,f  a  Texan  settle- 
ment on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  where,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1845,  he  had  taken  his  position,  and  at 
which  place  he  had  ass^bled,  in  the  November  following, 
an  army  of  little  more  than  four  thousand  men. 

•  Coma  Jessup  is  in  the  weetern  part  of  LouiaiBnm  ft  few  miles  southwest  flrom  Nstchip 
toebes,  (Nalch-l-toeb.)  ^        ^        ^         ,  -  -      - 

t  C9rvut  ChHsH  ts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Noeoes  Rirer,  on  the  western  shore  of  OcMnpai 
ChrlstI  Bay,  a  branch  of  tiie  AnnzM  Bay,  about  100  mitea  from  the  Bio  Granie.  (See  Msp 
C^r.p.489.) 
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AWALYSia.  3.  iQn  the  lath  of  January,  1846,  when  it  was  believed 
1846.  that  the  Mexicans  were  assembling  troops  on  their  nortb- 
1.  cfreiMfr-  em  frontiers,  with  the  avowed  object  of  re-conquering 
led  to  the  Texas,  and  when  such  information  had  been  received 
"Sr^Ts/?*  from  Mexico  as  rendered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
iMeToluP/ite  she  would  refuse  to  receive  the  envoy*  whom  the  United 
SSSmSm  States  had  sent  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  diflioul- 
^T^SiS^  ties  between  the  two  coimtne^,  the  American  President 
ordered  General  Taylor  to  advance  his  forces  to  the  Rio 
Grande,*  the  most  southan  and  western  limits  of  Texas, 
86  claimed  by  herself:  on  the  8th  of  March  following  the 
advance  column  of  the  anny»  under  General  Twiggs,  was 
put  in  motion  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  28tn  of  the 
same  month  General  Taylor,  after  having  established  a 
depot  at  Point  Isabel,f  twenty-one  miles  in  his  rear,  took 
his  position  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande» 
where  be  hastily  a*ected  a  fortress^  called  Fort  Bn>wii» 
within  cannon-^ot  of  Matamoras.^ 

^USeSlSr      ^'  ^^  ^^^^  of  April,  the  Mexican  general,  Am- 

Ojjwflrff    pudia,  gave  notioe  to  General  Taylor  that  he  considered 
and  the     uostitities  commenced,  and  should  prosecute  them ;  and 
^mSPST  en  the  same  day  an  American  drt^oon  party  of  aixty- 
tS&f!^'  three  men,  under  command  of  Captain  Th^ton,  was 
attaoked  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thirty  miles 
above  Matamoras,  and  after  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  compelled  to  surrender.    This 
was  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities — the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  war. 
^jMtar        5.  The  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  had  crossed  the 
TS^tC^*  river  above  Matamoras,  seeming  to  be  directed  to?rards 
ISSSIill    an  attack  on  Point  Isabel,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
JSSHaU  ^he  Americans  from  their  supplies,  on  the  1st  of  May 
^^SipAuf  ^^ti^ral  Taylor  aiarched  to  the  relief  of  that  place  with 
his  principal  force,  leaving  a  small  command  m  defence 
of  Fort  Brown.    After  having  garrisoned  the  depdt^  ea 
the  7th  of  May  General  Taylor  set  out  on  his  return.  At 
noon  of  the  next  day  the  Mexican  army,  numbering  about 
six  thousand  men,  with  seven  pieces  of  artilleiy,  was  dis* 
covered  near  Palo  Alio,  drawn  up  in  battle  array  across 
the  prairie  through  which  the  advance  led.    The  Ameri- 
cans,  although  numbering  but  twenty-three  hundred, 

advanced  to  the  attack,  and  after  an  action  of  about 

t 

*  The  Rio  Orande  (BBe-o-GnihnKLDf  or  Rio  del  Norte  (Rre-o-del-Norta),  meeninfc  Ormt 
Rhuvj  or  Utecr  0ftke  /fortk^  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mouutatns  north  of  Santa  F^p,  and  Sowing 
•outlieast,  a  diitaaoo  of  nearly  180O  mttee,  enteie  ilie  Gulf  of  JSexieo  beluv  Miteiairat.  iSee 
Map.) 

t  Point  Toobtl  Is  31  miles  N.  E.  of  Matamoras,  near  the  Galf.  The  entmoe  to  the  Z&g^oi^ 
OB  the  ihorf  ef  wMeh  tlie  Ttllage  stands,  Is  eailed  Braxot  Saiuia^fo, 

t  Matommto  Is  alboot  90  miiaa  tnm  tbB  inooth  of  the  Alo  Graode^  bj  ttie  wtudinfi  of  fks 
■Cream.    (See  Map  as.) 
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five  htms,  wbich  iru  mstaioed  mostily  by  the  artiHeiy^    lf4#« 
droYe  the  enemy  from  their  poeition,  and  encamped  upon  ' 

the  field  of  battle.  The  Mexican  loss  was  about  one  hwi- 
dred  kiUed,--^that  of  the  Americans  but  four  killed  and 
forty  wounded^  but  among  those  mortally  wounded  was 
the  lamented  Major  Ringgold,  of  the  artillery. 

6.  'At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  '- J%L 
American  army  affain  advanced,  and  after  a  march  of  two  ^^mi 
hoars  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  near  a  place  called  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
three  miles  from  Fort  Brown,  on  the  borders  of  a  ravine 
which  crossed  the  road.  The  action  was  commenced  on 
both  sides  by  the  artillery,  but  the  Mexican  guns,  man- 
aged by  General  La  Vega,  were  better  serv^  than  on 

the  farmer  occasion,  and  their  efifect  soon  began  to  be 
severely  felt.  An  order  to  dislodge  them  was  gallantly 
executed  by  Captain  May,  at  the  head  of  a  squaidron  of 
dragoons,  which,  charging  through  a  storm  of  grape 
shot,  broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  killed  or  dispersed 
the  Mexican  artillerymen,  and  took  General  La  Yega 
prisoner.  The  charge  was  supported  by  the  infantry— 
the  whole  Mexican  hne  was  routed,  and  the  enemy  fled 
in  confusion,  abandoning  his  guns  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunitton ;  and  when  night  closed  over  the  scene, 
not  a  Mexican  soldier  was  to  be  found  east  of  the  Bio 
Grande.  'On  the  day  following  the  battle  the  American  ^Si. 
army  took  up  its  fcxrmer  position  at  Fort  Brown^  which 
had  sustamed,  with  little  loss,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
bombardment  of  seven  days  from  the  Mexican  batteries 
inMatamoras. 

7.  'The  news  of  the  capture  of  Captain  Thornton's  »•  ^g/^ 
party  produced  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the  ^jf]gS3oir& 
Union ;  it  was  not  doubted  that  Mexico  would  receive  a  .j^^2nr«S«v 
severe  chastisement;  and  a  war  spirit,  unknown  before   THomtom** 
to  exist,  heralded,  in  anticipation,  a  series  of  victories  and      "'** 
conquests,  terminating  only  in  the  "  Halls  of  the  Monte- 
■umas."*    ^The  President,  in  a  message  to  Congress,*  *i^ti£^ 
declared  that  Mexico  had  "invaded  our  territory,  and    o»«*^«^ 
Bhed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil,"  a.a^iitii# 
and  Congress,  adopting  the  spirit  of  the  message,  after 
declaring  that  war  existed  "  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,^  authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  services  tjgj*  fjj. 
of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  placed  ten  millions  of   ^^wt^tta 
dollars  at  his  disposal.     *The  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo    pm^^S 
Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma,  arriving  a  few  days  later,  •J["~'^^ 


•  Tbo  expression,  **HM§  of  Hks  Montetmwutit^  to  applied  to  (be  pBtoea  of  tite 
Mexican  kmga,  of  the  raoe  of  tba  BfODtesomas. 
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AiiALYgiB.  £iuixied  aQev  the  ilame  of  war :  an  anticipated  inarch  to 
the  Mexican  capital,  in  the  ranks  of  a  conqueiing  iLrmj, 
seemed  to  be  viewed  but  as  a  pleasant  pastime,  or  a  lioli- 
day  excursion,  and  the  call  for  yoiunteers  was  answered 
by  the  prompt  tender  of  the  services  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men. 
I.  PTMm-       8.  'Most  of  the  summer  of  1847  was  occupied  by  the 
importon^f  govemmcnt  m  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico, 
ftom  several  quarters  at  the  same  time.  A  force  of  about 
23,000  men  was  sent  into  the  field,  the  laiqgest  portion  of 
which,  placed  under  the  commaend  of  General  Taylor,  was 
to  advance  from  Matamoras  into  the  enemy's  country  in 
the  direction  of  Monterey  :*  General  Wool,  at  the  head 
of  about  2,900  men,  concentrated  at  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,'!'  was  to  march  upon  Chihuahua  ;:|:  while  General 
Kearney,  with  a  force  of  about  1,700,  was  to  march  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,§  in  Missouri,  upon  Santa  Fe,||  the 
capital  of  New  Mexico. 
maSSSt^f      ^'  *^^^S  ^  ^^^  difficulties  experienced  in  transporting 
aSHSSrttv'  supplies,  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  them  mostly  from 
'Sv^m'  the  United  States,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  General  Tay- 
'^^''*'*'^'    lor  was  unable  to  commence  a  forward  movement  until 
the  latter  part  of  August;  and  it  was  the  19th  of  Sep* 
tember  when  he  appeared  before  Monterey,  with  an  army 
then  numbering  only  6,600  men,  after  having  garrisoned 
several  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande,  through  which  his 
.  aituMHon  route  lay.    "Monterey,  the  capital  of  New  Leon,  was  at 
ZfSbSaZ  ^^is  ^i™®  &  ^^^7  o^  about  15,000  inhabitants,  strong  in  its 
natural  defences,  and  garrisoned  by  seven  thousand  regu- 
lar and  about  three  thousand  irregular  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Ampudia. 
i.Attadtm      10.  ^On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  September  the 
€om^Slim  attack  was  commenced,  which  was  continued  with  great 
mijhufH^  spirit  during  the  day,  but  without  any  important  results, 
'^mS^'^  except  the  carrying  of  several  fortified  heights  in  the  rear 
stpt  tM.    ^^  ^^®  town.    The  assault  was  continued  during  the  22d, 
when  the  Bishop's  Palace,  a  strong  position,  and  the 
only  remaining  fortified  height  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
was  gallantly  carried  by  the  troops  under  General  Worth. 
a«pt  M.    Qj^  ^^  morning  of  the  23d  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was 
stormed  by  General  Quitman,  the  troops  slowly  advancmg 

*  For  th«  sitoatioa  of  M^ntertp  (Mon^er^),  sae  Map  letter  t, 

t  5a»  janttni0  de  Bexar^  the  oldest  Spanish  town  tn  Texas.    (See  Map,  Btxmr.) 

t  Chihwhua  (Ghe&ooahH>oah)  ia  neariy  700  miles  N.  W.  fh>m  the  city  of  Uexko.    (See 

llap.) 
%  Fhrt  Ltavenw^rtk  is  a  military  post  of  the  United  States  on  the  west  side  of  M  Isaoarl 

Blfw.    (See  Map.) 
\8MnU  F)tf  the  capital  of  the  former  Mexican  state  of  New  Mexico,  Is  a  town  of  aboat 

4000  inhabitants,  15  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grandei  and  abont  1100  miles  N.  W.  nom  tbt  dtr 

cTMozioo*    (SeoMapO 
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AiTALiiBM.  ^y  digging  through  the  stone  walls  of  the  houses.  In 
this  way  the  fight  continued  during  the  day,  and  by 
night  the  enemy  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  Citadel,  and 
the  Plaza,  or  oentral  public  square  of  the  city.  Early  on 
^^^^^  the  following  morning  the  Mexican  general  subnutted 
propositions  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  and  evacua- 
tion of  Monterey — and  an  armistice  of  eiffht  weeks,  or 
until  mstructions  to  renew  hostilities  should  be  received 
from  either  of  the  respective  govsmmenta. 

liiSStir       ^^-  *^°  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  October  the  War  Department 
%?«Se»r  ordered  General  Taylor  to  terminate  the  armistice  and 
<ggLgf^  renew  offensive  operations;   and  about  tho  middle  of 
Hovember,  Saltillo,*  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila, 
was  occupied  1^  the  division  of  Genera]  Worth ;  and  late 
in  IDecember  General  Patterson  took  possession  of  Vic- 
toria,f  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas ;  while,  about  the  same 
time,  the  poH  of  TampieoJ  was  captured  by  Commodore 
t.jjmBr^  ^^Tty,    'In  the  meantime  General  Wool,  after  crossing 
-jQMnMy.    the  Kio  Grande,  finding  hb  march  to  Chihuahua,  in  that 
direction,  impeded  by  the  lofty  and  unbroken  ranges  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  had  turned  south  and  joined  General 
Worth  at  Saltillo;    while  General  Kearney,  somewhat 
earlier  in  the  season,  after  having  performed  a  march  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  across  the  wilderness,  had  made 
himself  master  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  New  Meiico,  without 
opposition. 
\JSSSifi       ^^'  *^^^^\  General  Kearney  had  established  a  new 
aSSnSi  £rov^ni''^R^  ill  ^^^  Mexico,  on  the  25th  of  September 
he  departed  from  Santa  Fe,  at  the  head  of  four  nundred 
dragoons,  for  the  California  settlements  of  Mexico,  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  after  having  proceeded 
three  hundred  miles,  and  learning  that  CalS6mia§  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  he  sent  back 
three  quarters  of  his  force,  and  with  only  one  hundred 
men  pursued  his  way  across  the  continent. 

mSSmt  ^^'  *^^  ^^  ^'^^  P*^  ^^  December  a  portion  of  General 
nSSSSl  Kearney's  command,  that  had  marched  with  htm  from 
Missouri,  set  out  from  Santa  Fe  on  a  southern  expedition, 
expecting  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Wool  at  Chi- 
huahua. This  force,  numbering  only  nine  hundred  rnent 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Doniphan,  and  its  mareh  of 

*  StiltilU  Is  aboat  70  ndln  8.  W.  ftom  MoDteref,  In  tiie  souUieni  pwt  of  iha  >late  of  Goa- 
knfla. 

1  Vititrim  te  ct  the  niwiwii  Mrtrraiitj  of  TamanllpM  (yvn-Kw  lee  p— ,)  neer  Sw  bovndny 
of  San  Lola  PotoaL.  and  on  the  northern  tMuik  cfthe  river  Bantander. 

X  TampUo  (Tam-pe-co)  la  at  the  eoutbeaat«m  extremis  of  Tamanlipaa,  on  flie  north  aid* 
of  the  river  Panuco.  The  ^Id  town  of  that  name  la  on  the  aonth  side  of  tha  rivvr.  (See  Map.) 

I  Moat  of  Vmvr  or  Jfmto  Ca/t/omia,  which  la  separated  fh>m  New  Mexico  by  the  G6londo 
river,  la  an  elevated,  dry,  and  sandy  desert  The  inhabitable  portion  ezteada  aloof  ttm 
■hora  of  thoPacUloaboat  500  mUea,  with  an  averase  breadth  of  46  mllea.   (Sea  Map.) 
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more  tluni  a  thousand  mfles,  through  an  enemy's  conntiy,    t>^W» 
from  Sianta  Fe  to  SaltiUo,  la  one  of  the  most  briiliaiit 
achievements  of  the  war.     During  the  march  this  body 
of  men  fought  two  battles  against  vastly  superior  forces, 
and  in  each  defeated  the  enemy.    'The  Battle  of  Bradto,*  U^SSS*^ 
fonght  on  Christmas  day,  opened  an  entrance  into  the  aaermmSS. 
town  of  El  Paso,f  while  that  of  the  Sacramento,];  fonght 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1847,  secured  the  surrender  of 
Chihuahua,  a  city  of  great  wealth,  and  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

14.  'While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  eastern  ^JSpm^ff, 
borders  of  the  Republic,  the  Pacific  coast  had  become      «"«^ 
the  scene  of  military  operations,  less  brilliant,  but  more 
important  in  their  results.    *In  the  early  part  of  June,  |h/%^ 
1846,  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Corps  of     i^rmmomt. 
Engineers,  while  engaged  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  men 

in  exploring  a  southern  route  to  Oregon,  having  been 
first  threatened  with  an  attack  by  De  Castro,  the  Mexi* 
can  governor  on  the  California  coast,  and  learning  after-* 
wards  that  the  governor  was  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  American  settlers  near  San  Francisco,)  raised 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  Mexican  government  in 
California. 

15.  ^After  having  defeated,  in  several  engagements,   4.  Funhtr^ 
greatly  superior  Mexican  forces,  on  the  4th  of  July  Fre-  SSyffS 
mont  and  his  companions  declared  the  independence  of    ct^SUST 
California.    A  few  days  later,  Commodore  Sloat,  having 
previously  been  informed  of  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  Rio  Grande,  hoisted  the  American  flag  at 
Monterey.f     In  the  latter  part  of  July,   Commolore 
Stockton  assumed  the  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron* 

soon  after  which  he  took  possession  of  San  Di^ro,^  and» 
in  conjunction  with  Captain  Fremont,  entered  the  city  of 
Los  Aiigelos**  without  opposition ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
August,  1846,  the  whole  of  California,  a  vast  region  bor* 
denng  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  in  the  undisputed  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  United  Statues.  *In  December  fol-  «•  ^^J^ 
lowing,  SOCHI  after  the  arrival  of  General  Kearney  from  cw</bni«i. 

■  ■■!  ■  ■  ,,     ...I  .  I  11  I  I  I      I        .  I        I.     < 

*  like  battle  of  Braeito,  bo  called  fh)m  the  « Little  Arm,''  or  bend  In  the  rirer  neur  thm 
plaee,  wu  fought  oa  the  east  bonk  of  the  Rio  Gnuide,  about  900  mllea  north  of  OhUuuJraa. 

t  The  town  of  El  Paso  is  lUnated  in  a  rich  yalle/  on  the  treat  side  of  the  Bio  Onuide,  30 
Diled  south  from  the  Braclto. 

t  Hm  battle  orSacraiMiitewaafoqgbtnBaraamaUstraunoftimft^ame,  about  90  mllM 
north  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 

I  Sft»#V«iic<«e«,8ittmtedontiiefoa7of  the  aame  aame»  poasowoi  probably  tha  beat  hii 
bor  on  the  west  coast  of  America.    (See  Map.)  . 

I  Jiro«fer«y  (Hon-ier4),  a  town  of  Upper  Oalifomla,  on  a  ba/  ef  the  was  aaae,  SB  bbIm 
Muth  of  Btax  Frandaeo,  contained  in  1847  a  population  of  abo«t  1000  InhaMtaim.    0m 

5'aan  I>i^  ia  a  port  on  the  Padfle  nearly  weat  of  tba  bead  or  Ihe  ChdfarQBlIAnin, 
'•  />».«iV«l«»,orth»o»y<irtbaAnfek,laabo«tlOOaiil«aaorthoreBiiDia«iK 
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AWALTanL  ]xjg  overland  ezpeditioiit  the  Mexieaa  inliabiCante  of  Ca£« 
fornia  atteoapted  to  regain  possession  of  the  govenunenty 
bat  the  insarrection  was  soon  suppressed. 

i.8Uwuien  16.  ^We  have  stated  that  after  the  close  of  the  armis- 
Svqfior'*  tice  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  Monterey,  the  Ameri-i 
um&m!%r  can  troops  under  General  Taylor  spread  themselves  over 

^£!SS^  Coahuila  and  Tamaalipas,  In  the  meantime  the  phm  of 
an  attack  on  Vera  Gruz,  the  principal  Mexican  post  on 
the  Gulf,  had  been  matured  at  Washington,  and  General 
Scott  sent  out  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
Mexico.  By  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  regulars 
under  General  Taylor's  command  for  the  attack  on  Yem 
Crux,  the  entire  force  of  the  Northern  American  anny» 
extending  from  Matamoras  to  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  was 
reduced  to  about  ten  thousand  volunteers,  and  a  few 
companies  of  the  regular  artillery,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Mexican  General  Santa  Anna  was  known  to  be 
at  San  Luis  Potosi,*  at  the  head  of  22,000  of  the  best 
troops  in  Mexico,  prepared  to  oppose  the  farther  pro* 
gress  of  General  Taylor,  or  to  advance  upon  him  in  bis 
own  quarters. 
1847.  17.  'In  the  early  part  of  February,  1847,  General  Tay- 
t.  Qmmd   ^^''  ^^^^^  leaving  adequate  garrisons  in  Monterey  and 

■nrrfnrijf  In  ^^^^^>  proceeded  with  about  five  thousand  men  to  Agua 

JMriMry.   Nueva,f  whcro  he  remained  until  the  2l8t  of  the  month» 

when  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna  with  his  whole  army 

mduced  him  to  fall  back  to  Buena  yista,^  a  very  strong 

a  ¥9tMm  ^  position  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  SaltiUo.    'Here  tlw 

fiU^^ISlj^^  road  runs  north  and  south  through  a  narrow  defile, 

SiMM  ms.  skirted  on  the  west  by  impassable  gullies,  and  on  the 
east  by  a  succession  of  rugged  ridges  and  precipitous 
ravines  which  extend  back  nearly  to  the  mountains.  On 
the  elevated  plateau  or  table-land  formed  by  the  concen- 
tration of  these  ridges,  General  Taylor  drew  up  hb  little 
army,  numbering  in  all  only  4,769  men,  <tf  whom  only 
453  were  regular  troops ;  imd  here,  on  the  22d  of  Feb^ 
ruary,  he  was  confronted  by  the  entire  Mexican  array* 
then  numbering,  according  to  Santa  Anna's  ofiSdal  repoiti 
about  17,000  men,  but  believed  to  exceed  20,000. 

^SmSS^      ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  23d  of  Feb- 

Ftota.      ruary,  the  enemy  began  the  attack  with  sreat  impetuos* 

ity ;  but  the  resistance  was  as  determined  as  the  assault* 

and  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  which  was  continued 


*  Sm  LmUVtUti^  the  wpital  of  the  atata  of  the  nine  oame,  la  ■Itiuked  la  a  pie 

a,  about  S«  mllafl  norO&weat  finon  ttw  city  of  Mexico,  and  more  tbaa  300  mllM  ftom  Sab 
0.    (See  Map.) 

f  .^M  AiM«M  rAh^oo-ah  Noo-i-Tah)  la  about  14  mOaa  aonth  from  SaltUlow 
\  'MiMFi«r«(Boo^4iabYe^tab)  la  about  three  milaaaooUi  from  SalttUo. 
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dnriDg  Ibe  ^freaier  part  of  the  day,  the  Mexican  force  was    M4T> 
driren  in  disorder  from  the  field,  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  men.     The  American  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-six ; 
aad,  among  these,  twenty-eight  officers  were  killed  on 
the  field.     This  important  victory  broke  up  the  army  of  ^'J2tSS» 
Santa  Anna,  and,  by  effectually  securing  the  frontier  of     ^^^ 
the  Rio  Grande,  sJlowed  the  Americans  to  turn  their     •*'°^' 
whole  attention  and  strength  to  the  great  enterprise  of  \ 

the  campaign,  the  capture  of  Yera  Cruz,  and  the  march 
thence  to  Uie  Mexican  capital. 

19.  *0n  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  General  Scott,  at  the  ^  Tfu  nm- 
bead  of  twelve  thousand  men,  landed  without  opposition  ^SSwai 
a  abort  distance  south  of  Vera  Cruz,*  in  full  view  of  the  ^SSutinent 
dty  and  the  renowned  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  On  cXJ^^Sm^ 
the  12th  the  investment  of  the  city  was  completed ;  on  ^!tSS!wi 
the  18th  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  on  the  22d  the  »/'*««''y- 
first  batteries  began  their  fire,  at  the  distance  of  800 

yards  from  the  city.  From  the  22d  until  the  morning 
of  the  26tb,  almost  one  continued  roar  of  artillery  pre- 
vailed, the  city  and  castle  batteries  answering  to  those 
of  the  besiegers,  and  shells  and  shot  were  rained  upon 
the  devoted  town  with  terrible  activity,  and  with  an 
awful  destruction  of  life  and  property.  At  length,  just 
as  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  assault,  the 
governor  of  the  city  made  overtures  of  surrender ;  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed, 
and  on  the  29th  the  American  flag  was  unfurled  over  the 
walla  of  the  city  and  castle. 

20.  'The  way  was  now  open  for  the  march  towards  ^ySxi^^ia^ 
the  Mexican  capital,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  General  ^'^^''* 
Twiggs  was  sent  forward,  leading  the  advance,  on  the      ooria. 
Jaiapa  road.     But  Santa  Anna,  although  defeated  at 

Buena  Yista,  had  raised  another  army,  and  with  15,000 
men  had  strongly  intrenched  himself  on  the  heights  of 
Cerro  Gordo,f  which  completely  command  the  only  road 
that  leads  through  the  mountain  fastnesses  into  the  inte- 
rior. General  Twiggs  reached  this  position  on  the  12th, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  whole  army  had  arrived, 
that  the  daring  assault  was  made.  Before  noon  of  that 
day  every  position  of  the  enemy  had  been  stormed  in 
succession,  and  three  thousand  prisoners  had  been  taken. 


*  Kmra  Ovz,  Uie  prindpal  nft-port  of  Mexleoi  it  Inillt  on  the  ipot  when  Corta  flnt 
tanded  witbin  ihe  raalniB  of  Montemma.  Tbe  eltj  is  defended  by  (be  stronff  fortreM  of  Baa 
Joan  d'UUoa,  built  on  an  ialand,  or  raef;  of  tbe  same  name,  about  400  ibUioias  from  tbo 
ftbore.    (See  Map.) 

t  The  pa«  of  On-r«  «»r<v  ii  tboat  45  miles,  in  a  difwl  Ub0»  nortliwiit  frWB  V«m  C^ 
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AgALtiM.  together  ivith  fbrty^tbTee  pieces  of  biOBM  artillety,  fitv 
ihoosand  stand  of  arms,  and  all  the  munidooB  and  mate* 
rials  of  the  army  of  the  enemy. 
1.  Gmttmui      21.  ^On  the  daj  following  the  battle,  the  army  entered 
v!t!SSSi&n  Jalapa,*  and  on  the  l{2d  the  strong  castle  of  Perotef  was 
unShSm  surrendered  without  resistance,  with  its  numerous  park 
a<f«e»te.   ^£  artillery,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  munitions  of  war. 
On  the  16  th  of  May  the  advance  under  General  Worth 
entered  the  ancient  and  renowned  dty  of  Puebla  ;t  and 
when  the  entire  army  had  been  concentrated  there,  m  the 
very  heart  of  Mexico,  so  greatly  had  it  been  reduced  by 
sickness,  deaths,  and  the  expiration  of  terms  of  enlistment 
in  the  volunteer  service,  that  it  was  found  to  number 
1.  TTtofftaK  ^J  fi^^  thousand  effective  men.    *With  this  small  force 
wi^frimnf  ^^  ^^  impossible  to  keep  open  a  communication  with 
teArw.    Vera  Crua,  and  the  army  was  left  for  a  time  to  its  own 
resources,  until  the  arrival  of  further  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements enabled  it  to  march  f<»rward  to  the  Mexican 
capital. 
•.  juvmieeof     22.  *At  length,  on  the  7th  of  August,  General  Scott» 
j^FttSfia,  having  increased  his  effective  force  to  nearly  eleven  thou- 
^^luSm'  sand  men,  in  addition  to  a  moderate  garrison  left  at  Pue« 
jMgwtin.   ^2^  commenced  his  march  from  the  latter  place  for  the 
capital  of  the  republic.    The  pass  over  the  mountfldns,  by 
Bio  Frio,  where  the  army  anticipated  resistance,  was  founa 
abandoned ;  a  little  further  on  the  whole  valley  of  Mexico 
▲«g.iitti.    burst  upon  the  view;  and  on  the  11th  the  advance  divi- 
sion under  General  Twiggs  reaehed  Ayotla,§  only  fffkeen 
miles  from  Mexico.   A  direct  march  to  the  capital,  by  the 
national  road,  had  been  contemplated,  but  the  route  in 
that  directicm  presented,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles,  and  an  approach  by  way  of  Ghalco  and 
San  Augustin,  by  passing  around  Lake  Chalco,  to  the 
▲■f.  18th.    south,  was  thought  more  practicable,  and  by  the  18th 
the  entire  army  had  succeeded  in  reaching  San  Augustin, 
ten  miles  from  the  city,  where  the  arranirements  were 
*•  "S^T'  made  for  final  operations. 

^Si  23.  "The  city  of  Mexico,|  situated  near  the  western 
w^j^ «  hank  of  Lake  Tezcuoo,  and  surrounded  by  numerous 

*  JaUma^  a  dtr  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  Is  55  miles  northwest  flrom  Vera  Craz.  (See 
Map.)  The  weli-kn^wn  medleinal  herb  jatop^  a  spedes  of  the  oooTolTiihis,  growa  tlMmp 
duitly  In  the  vicinltr  of  this  town,  to  which  It  is  indebted  for  its  name. 

t  PeroU  (Per-<va)  is  about  00  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  northwest  from  Vera  Onia.  Ae  tot^ 
trees  is  about  half  a  mile  north  from  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

I  PwMn,  a  dty  of  about  «0;,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  the  stale  of  the  asaa  naaM, 
Is  about  85  asllea  southeast  from  the  eitj  of  UeKleo.    (See  Map.) 

I  For  the  location  of  the  places  .^fwc/o,  CSko/co,  Saa  Augnhmt  Cl^mffywii 
C»»treraty  and  San  ^ntonio^  see  the  aocompaoylDg  Map. 

|Seatfesn-4rtknerMbxioo,pa0»U«» 
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ouhiIb  and  <Ktolin,  coold  be  approached  only  by  long     184T> 
narrow  eatuewftya,   leading   over    impassable    marahes, 
while  the  gtttea  to  which  they  conducted  were  strongly 
fortified.    'Beyond  the  causeways,  commanding  the  ontw  ''JtlSi'Sf 
approaches  to  the  city,  were  the  strongly  fortified  poets  -JjJJJli^Sr 
of  Chapultepec  and  Chnnibusco,  and  the  batteries  of 
Contreraa  and  Stat  Antonio,  armed  with  nearly  one  hun- 
dred cannon,  and  sarroiinded  by  m'ounds  either  marshy, 
or  BO  corered  by  volcanic  rocks  that  they  were  thought 
by  the  enemy  wholly  iirijiracticable  for  military  operaliom, 
•ohf  thousand  Mexicui  troops  under  General  Valencia  »  "Jf^f 
held  the  exterior  defences  of  Contreras,  while  Santa  Anm     vumf. 
had  a  force  of  nearly  S6,000  men  in  the  rear,  prepared  to 
lend  bis  aid  where  roost  needed. 


24.  'In  the  afternoon  of  the  IQtb  some  fighting  ocoor-  *-£^^;^^ 
red  in  the  vicinity  of  Contrenu,  and  early  on  the  morning     a~i  swi 
of  the  next  day  Uie  batteries  of  that  strong  position  were     ^"""^"^ 
uiried  by  uk  impetuous  assault,  which  lasted  only  seven- 
teen minutes.     In  this  short  space  of  time  less  than  four 
tboasaiid  American  bw>ps  bad  captured  the  most  fc»'- 
midable  entrenchments,  within  which  were  posted  seven 
thousand  Mexicans.   The  post  of  San  Antonio,  being  now 
left  in  part  unsupported,  wa«  evaeoated  by  iU  garrison, 
which,  was  terribly  cut  up  in  the  retreat. 

Sfi.  The  forlified  post  of  Obarubuaco,  about  four  milei  q^XSm!' 
•ortbeast  from  the  heights  of  Oonlzeraa,  was  Uie  next 
point  of  attack.     Hera  nearly  the  endre  army  of  th« 
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sneiDf  «M  now  otmcentratad,  and  hen  the  gntt  battle 

of  the  d&y  wu  fought ;  bat  on  every  port  of  the  field  tha 

Americans  were  victorioua,  and  the  entire  Mexican  foroe 

was  driven  back  apon  the  city,  and  upon  the  only  remain- 
•A^  ing  fortrees  of  Chapoltepec.  'Thus  ended  the  battles  of 
uA^the  memorable  20th  of  Aogust,  in  which  nine  thoosaod 
'^     Americans,  assailing  strongly  fortified  po«itions,  had  vao- 

quished  aa  army  of  80,000  Hexieans. 
,M<H       26.  'On  the  morning  of  the  21t 
^     waa  about  to  take  up  battering  p 

■nmmoning  the  city  to  surrender, 

enemy  propositions  which  teimini 

of  an  armislice  for  the  purpose  ( 

With  surprising  infatuation  the  e 

that  were  due  only  to  conquerors, 
M*w  lember  hostilities  were  re-commen 
'HiSu  of  the  8th  the  Molino  del  Bey,  or 
"  "  Oaaa  de  Mata,  the  principal  outer 

of  Chapultepec,  were  stormed  ar 

Worth,  after  a  desperate  assaalt, 

fourth  of  his  entire  force, 
"Mm      27.  The  reduction  of  the  castif 

situated  on  an  abrupt,  rocky  hei 
'  fifty  feet  above  the  surrounding  gr 

formidable  undertaking.     Several 

against  this  position  on  the  12tl 

citadel  and  dl  its  outworks  were 

not  without  a  very  heavy  loes  U 
''^^S  '^^^  battle  was  continued  dnrinj 
•^Sjj^of  the  great  causeways  before 

night  suspended  the  dreadful  conSict,  one  diviuon  of  the 

American  army  rested  in  the  suburbs  c^  Mexico,  and 
*  SrS*  '^  wother  was  actually  within  the  gates  of  the  city.    'During 

the  night  which  followed,  the  army  of  Santa  Anna  and 

the  officers  of  the  national  government  abandoned  the 

oity,  and  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  ' 

flag  of  the  American  Union  was  floating  proudly  to  the 
— ,-_,^,  breeze  above  the  walls  of  the  national  palace  of  Mexico. 

'The  American  army  had  reached  ita  destination;  our 

soldiers  had  gained  the  object  of  thor  toila  and  sufferings ; 

and,  OS  the  fruit  of  many  victories,  were  at  last  permitted 

to  repose  on  their  laureU,  in  the  far-famed  "Halls  of  tha 


26.  'The  conquest  of  the  Mexioan  capital  was  the  in- 

ishing  stroke  of  the  war,  and  on  the  2d  of  February  f<d- 

lowing  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  ooncluded 
lito^yjM  upon  by  the  American  commissioner  and  the  Mexieaa 
"SiSt*  government.    Ilis  treaty,  after  having  raoetved  aoaw. 
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nodtfieations  from  the  American  Senate,  vaa  adapted  by    1§4S« 
that  body  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  subsequeatly  ratified 
by  the  Mexican  Congress  at  Queretaro,*  on  the  SOth  of 
May  of  the  same  year. 

29.  'The  most  important  proyisioDB  of  this  treaty  are   *•  tummt 
those  by  which  the  United  States  obtains  from  her  late  SSSUSH 
enemy  a  large  increase  of  territory,  embracing  all  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California,     ^he  boundary  between  *-  Bmmdarp 
the  two  countries  is  to  be  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  'fwi  coSSP' 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  thence  west*  ''°JiS&^ 
ward  along  the  southern  and  western  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  River  Gila,f  thence  down  said  river  to  the 
Colorado,^  thence  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The 

free  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  of  the 
River  Colorado  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gila»  is  guaran- 
teed to  the  United  States.     'For  the  territory  and  privi-  ft^gj^ 
leges  thus  obtained,  the  United  States  surrendered  to   ^'fj^ 
Mexico  "  all  castles,  forts,  territories,  places  and  posses-      Btinn. 
Bions"  not  embraced  in  the  ceded  territory, — agreed  to 
pay  Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  assumed  the 
liquidation  of  all  debts  due  American  citizens  from  the 
Mexican  government. 

30.  ^Sach  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war, — ^a  4.  PMfcy  m»g 
war  opposed  as  impolitic  and  unjust  by  one  portion  of  tfS^i^,  %ui 
the  American  people,  and  as  cordially  approved  by  the  'to- «^ 
other,  but  admitted  by  all  to  have  established  for  our   **^at^ 
nation,  by  the  imbroken  series  of  brilliant  victories  won    ^^SpS!^ 
by  our  army,  a  character  for  martial  heroism  which 

knows  no  superior  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  which 
fears  no  rival  in  the  pathway  of  military  glory.     'But  J;^  *"JJ 
war  is  seldom  without  its  alloy  of  bitterness ;  and  in  this    *<^^<°2<;^ 
instance  it  was  not  alone  its  ordinary  calamities  of  suffer-   ^^'^'*^*'*^ 
ing,  and  wretchedness,  and  death, — ^the  "sighs  of  orphans, 
and  widows'  tears," — that  moderated  our  exultations ;  but 
with  our  very  rejoicings  were  mingled  the  deep  and  sul- 
len notes  of  discord;  and  with  the  laurels  of  victory, 
with  which  fame  had  encircled  the  brow  of  our  nation's 
glory,  were  entwined  the  cypress  and  the  yew— emblems 
of  mourning. 

31.  *The  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  territory  which  we  «.  Themrt- 
had  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  conquest,  proved  an  ^kS^T^ 
apple  of  discord  in  our  midst;  and  the  question  of  the  aSwJSfiir 
final  disposal  of  the  prize  was  a  problem  which  our  pro-  vHnytSaiim 

*  Qiier«ter«,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  aama  naooe,  ia  about  110  miles  northwest  ftom 
the  dtv  of  Mejdco. 

t  'ftae  river  &U»  enters  the  Colorado  from  the  east    (See  Map.) 

X  The  Colarado  river,  the  largest  stream  in  Mexioo  west  of  the  Cordilleras  or  Roekj 
HoimtaiDS,  rises  in  the  high  table>land«  of  Northern  Mexico,  and  flowing  southwest  ftUs  into 
tliebeadoftheGuirofCtaifoniia.    (See  Map.) 
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criwn      Biid  the  Nortfa  took  usue  upon  it — the  fomer  olttmiiig 
iSPSiSSdSe  the  right  of  her  citiaens  to  remoTe,  with  their  property  ia 
^'^'^      slaves,  on  to  any  lands  purchased  by  the  common  troas^ 
«re  of  the  republic,  and  the  latter  demaading  that  terri- 
tory ft  ee  from  slayery  at  the  time  of  its  acquisitbn,  shoold 
fwever  remain  so. 
1.  TTteprtfi-      82.  'The  opposing  principles  of  slavery  extension  and 
^S!'^w£  ftlftvery  restriction  entered  largely,  as  elements  of  party 
leal  and  political  controversy,  into  the  presidential  elee* 
tioQ  of  1848 ;  but  although  the  South  advocated  one  line 
of  policy,  and  the  North  another,  the  citiaens  of  neither 
section  were  united  in  the  support  of  either  of  the  three 
presidenttai  candidates,  who  were  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
New  York;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan ;  and  Zachary  Tay- 
9.rhetuppm  lor,  of  Loubiana.    "General  Cass,  the  regular  democratic 
aSSSLomt  candidate,  and  General  Taylor,  the  whig  nominee,  both 
m»d  Taifior.  ^^gj^g^  ]yy  their  respective  parties  as  favoring  southern 
interests,  while  the  same  parties  in  the  North  advocated 
their  election  for  reasons  directly  opposite,  received  the 
principal  support  of  the  whig  and  democratic  parties; 
••  'J;^^**  'while  Mr.  Van  Buren,  first  nominated  by  a  division  of 
the  democratic  party  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  re« 
nominated  by  a  northern  '*Free  Soil"  convention  hM  at 
Buffido,  was  niged  upon  the  people  by  his  partisans  as 
the  peculiar  exponent  of  the  free-soil  principles  so  gener* 
aUy  professed  by  the  northern  section  of  the  Union. 
<•  ^^^  ^After  an  exciting  political  canvass^  the  election  resulted 
cmwmm,    in  tiie  choicc  of  Zachary  Taylor,  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  electoral  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety.     Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  was  ohosen 
Vice  President. 


1849.  CHAPTER  Xn. 
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1.  *At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  General  Taylor  to 
the  presidency,  Oalifomia,  embracing  the  western  porfjou 
of  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  the  United  States,  had 
already  begun  to  attract  a  large  share  of  pubKc  attention. 
MMry.  The  importance  which  this  country  has  subsequently 
attained,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  its  population — ^in  its 
vast  mineral  resources — its  already  extensive  commeroe— 
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ito  rapid  adranoement  to  the  position  of  a  Stale  fn    IJ^^*^ 
the  great  American  confederacy,  demands  a  hrief  account 
of  both  its  early  and  its  recent  history. 

2.  'The  principal  Spanish  settlemeDts  of  California  were  i.  Prtneima 
missionary  establishments*  twenty-one  in  number ;  the  ear-  Mutmmuts 
Uest  of  which,  that  of  San  Diego,  was  founded  in  1769. 
'Established  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  Spanish  crown,  ^^^'^^^'^ 
and  to  propagate  the  Roman  faith  by  the  conversion  of    tkarmur, 
the  untutored  natives,  they  formed  a  line  of  relieious 
posts  along  the  whole  western  frontier,  each  a  little 
eolony  within  itself,  and,  being  exclusive  in  their  charac- 
ter, absorbing  the  lands,  the  capital,  and  the  business  of 
the  country,  they  suppressed  all  enterprise  beyond  their 
limits,  and  discouraged  emigration. 

8.  'California  remained  thus  under  ecclesiastical  sway   t-ckmt^ 

Mfldfl  Aft  IML 

until,  in  1833,  the  Mexican  government  converted  the 
nusfflonaiy  establishments  into  civil  institutions,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  state.     *During  the  long  period  of  i^SJJ^ 
anarchy  and  discord  which  followed  in  Mexico,  the  mis-  '''JJSSjJJJ** 
nons  were  plundered  by  successive  governors,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  their  lands  were  granted  away,  until 
scarcely  anything  but  their  huge  stone  buildings  remained. 
*Yet  the  result  proved  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  j>jg«g^ 
As  the  lands  were  distributed,  agriculture  increased ;  the 
attention  of  foreigners  began  to  be  turned  to  the  country ; 
and  from  1888,  when  scarcely  any  but  native-bom  inhabi- 
tants were  found  there,  up  to  1845,  the  foreign  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  more  than  five  thousand. 

4.  ^Scill,  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  government « iy«moMf fn 
prevented  anything  like  systematic  enterprise ;  nor  was  it   ^^<^*''*** 
until  1846,  when  Fremont  and  his  companions  hoisted 
the  American  flag  and  declared  California  independent  of 
Mexican  rule,  that  the  natural  capacities  of  the  countnr 
for  a  numerous  agricultural  population  began  to  be  devel- 
oped.   *^th  the  belief  that  California  had  become,  insep-  i.^mH9ruikm 
arably,  a  portion  of  the  American  Union,  emigrants  came     eoSmiv. 
pouring  in,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  a  new  country  under  their  own  flag.    •Grazing  itFtewaMi 
and  agriculture  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people ;  ^"^TSSST 
many  little  villaffes  sprung  up  ;  and  everything  promised 
fair  for  the  steady  growth  of  this  distant  territory  on  our 
western  borders. 

6.  'In  this  tranquil  state  of  afiairs  the  announcement  ••  '^',Jf*« 
was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1848,  that  a  ^^fJJ^^ 
mechanic,  employed  in  cutting  a  mill-race  on  the  "  Ameri- 
can Fork"  of  the  Sacramento,  about  fifty  miles  above  New 
Helvetia,  or  Sutter's  Fort,  had  found  numerous  particles 
of  gold,  and  some  pieces  of  considerable  sise^  in  tne  sands 
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AWALYwa  of  tiie  stream.    Tlio  report  spread  mih  rapidity ;  ezami* 
I.  Effect*  pn-  natioiis  were  made  at  other  points  along  the  stream,  and 
dueedbMU.  ^^^^^^  everywhere  with  success ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
newly-discovered  gold  region  was  crowded  with  adven- 
turers, tempted  hy  the  glittering  prize. 
9^iet$        6.  'Laborers  in  the  settlements,  carried  away  by  the 
m^^prtei,  excitement,  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  left  their  em* 
^       ployers  ;  sailors  abandoned  their  vessels  in  the  harbors ; 
the  villages  were  nearly  deserted ;  and,  as  provisions  were 
scarce,  flour  and  pork  arose  to  forty,  and  even  a  hundred 
dollars  per  barrel  at  the  mines,  butter  to  a  dollar  per 
pound,  and  common  shoes  sold  for  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
t.T»0      per  pair.     *At  first,  workmen  at  the  mines  ordinarily 
'gSSSjiSf  gathered  gold  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  forty  dol- 
ntitered.    j^rs  per  day ;  and  in  some  instances  they  obtained  from 
$600  to  $1000  a  day  for  each  man. 

iuSSSSL     '^'  **^^®  S^^^  ^^  gathered  by  washing  the  earth  in 
gSSt      pans,  or  other  shallow  vessels — the  particles  of  earth 
being  washed  away,  while  the  gold,  gravel,  and  sand 
settled  at  the  bottom.     The  gravel  was  then  picked  out 
by  the  hand,  and  the  residue  was  dried  on  a  board  or 
cloth,  when  the  sand  was  blown  away  by  a  common  bel- 
lows, or  the  mouth ;  the  greater  weight  of  the  gold  caus- 
ing it  to  remain  behind.     In  the  mountains,  the  gold  was 
picked  out  of  the  rocks  in  pieces  varying  from  the  finest 
fcjpraytf    particles  to  those  of  five  or  six  ounces  in  weight.     *The 
wSSSS'cpir-  mining  operations  have  since  been  carried  on  in  a  more 
'"'"^     scientific  manner.    The  richest  gold  is  now  found  imbed- 
ded in  rock  quartz,  which  is  broken  and  ground  down, 
and  the  gold  is  then  separated  by  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation with  quicksilver. 
tin^TSlSiiiB      ^'  '-Atlready,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  mineral 
im£r€»f)^  wealth  of  California,  the  population  embraced  many  enter- 
prising Ameiicans;  and  now,  citizens  from  the  States 
crowded  there  in  great  numbers,  carrying  with  them  an 
ardent  attachment  to  the  political  institutions  of  their 
country,  and  desiring  to  see  the  same  established  over 
Mmtro^fin^  the  land  of  their  flSioption.     *For  some  time  they  peti- 
ffnw^o^ite  tioned  Congress  in  vain;  as  that  body,  divided  on  the 
subject  of  permitting  or  prohibiting  slavery  there,  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  details  of  a  form  of  government 
for  the  new  territory. 
•  Qmnnn       9.  'General  Taylor,  on  his  accession  to  the  preadency, 
'^^^^*    assured  the  Califomians  of  his  earnest  desire  i/a  grant 
them  all  the  protection  and  assistance  in  the  power  of 
the  executive;  and  advised  them  to  form  for  them* 
selves,  in  the  meantime,  a  State  government,  afterwards 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval. 
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1(V.   'Acting  Tipon  this  advice,  and  encouraged  by    1S49. 
General  Mason,  who  succeeded  General  Riley  as  military   i.  Pne^e^ 
governor  in  April,  1849,  the  people  chose  delegates,  who   ^^5? 
met  at  Monterey  in  September  of  the  same  year,  for  the  ^^SSS^ 
purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  for  a  State  govern-      "*'*'' 
ment.     The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  adoption 
of  a  State  constitution,  by  which  slavery  was  excluded 
from  the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  a 
special  convention  previously  held  at  San  Francisco.    The 
new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people  with  great 
unanimity.     Peter  H.  Burnet  was  elected  chief  magis- 
trate, and  the  first  Legislature  assembled  at  San  Josd  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1849. 

11.  'While  California  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  mis-  ^j^TSSSi^ 
rule,  incident  to  the  mixed  character  of  its  population,^     tiff^ 
while  the  project  of  an  independent  republic  was  by   ^^■^*'"**' 
some  openly  avowed, — and  while  the  interests  of  the 

people  were  neglected  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  violently  agitated  by  the  clause  in  the 
new  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  the  Legislature  of 
Califomia  manifested,  throughout,  a  noble  spirit  of  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good,  and  a  faithful  attachment  to  the 
American  Union. 

1 2.  *In  the  meantime,  long  standing  animosities  between  &  iHffimaam 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  were  involving  those  countries,    twoTumk 
and  the  general  government,  in  a  complication  of  dilHcul-  ^•*'  ^••*^**- 
ties.     Texas  had  ever  claimed,  since  she  gained  her  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  that  her  territory  extended  to  the 

Bio  Grande ;   and  she  was  determined  to  extend  her 
authority  there  also,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley of  Santa  Fe  had  ever  rejected  her  pretensions,  and 
resisted  her  rule.     *In  February,  1850,  Texas  sent  her     1850. 
commissioner  to  organize  counties  in  New  Mexico,  and  4.  Uemtrm 
enforce  her  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory ;  but  Tcmt,  m 
the  United  States  civil  and  military  governor  at  Santa    ***''*"*^ 
F6,  disregarding   the   claims  of  Texas,  and  acting   in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  Washington,  favored 
the  views  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  who  met  in  con- 
vention and  formed  a  constitution  for  a  State  government, 
which  they  transmitted  to  Washington  for  the  approval 
of  the  American  Congress.     The  agent  of  Texas  was 
imable  to  accomplish  his  mission. 

18.  *  While  Califomia  and  New  Mexico  were  petitioning  «.  Th»  um- 
for  admission  as  States  into  the  American  Union,  a  similar  ^/teSSr 
petition  was  sent  up  to  Congress  by  a  strange  people  from  •»«*  !«»'•■ 
the  very  centre  of  the  vast  American  wilderness.     A  few 
years  before,  a  band  of  Mormons,  or,  as  thoy  style  them- 
selves, '*  Lattf  r-Day  Saints,"  had  collected  at  NauvoQ,  in 
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the  State  of  IlliDois,  under  the  guidance  of  Joe  Smithy     m^ 
their  pretended  prophet  and  leader ;  but  as  serious  dis^ 
Bensions  arose  between  them  and  the  neighboring  people, 
they  set  out,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  with  "  their  flocks,  ' 

their  herds,  and  their  little  ones,"  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
wilderness,  far  away  from  those  who,  while  they  pitied 
their  fanaticism,  hated  them,  and  despised  their  religion. 

14.  'Passing  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  found,  i-  Eft^fo^- 
in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Northern  Califor-  ilSrmmu4m 
Bia,  a  delightful  and  fertile  region,  which  they  chose  for     mndtST 
their  future  home,  and  the  seat  of  a  new  religion,  which,  JS^Jcrang* 
in  its  infancy,  has  been  little  less  successful  than  that  of  ^ivet**^** 
the  Arabian  impostor.     Not  from  the  States  only,  but 
•▼en  from  Europe,  the  Mormon  missionaries  brought  in 
their  proselytes  hj  hundreds  and  by  thousands:   their 
thrifty  settlements  rapidly  increased ;  and  while  they  were 
scarcely  thought  of  by  '*the  world's  people"  but  as  a 
band  of  outcasts,  we  find  them,  in  the  year  1850,  askingr 
to  be  enumerated  as  a  member  of  our  confederacy,  and 
the  American  Congress  gravely  discussing  the  terms  of 
the  admission  of  the  new  territory  of  "  Utah !" 

16.  'While  Congress  was  still  in  session,  engaged  in  ^SSSnS^ 
acrimonious  debate  on  the  various  subjects  which  arose     Tmfitr, 
out  of  the  connection  of  slavery  with  the  new  territories, 
the  country  was  called  to  mourn  the  sudden^  loss  of  its 
chief  magistrate.    Zachary  Taylor  died  at  Washington  on 
the  9th  of  July,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week. 
Among  his  last  words  were,  *'  I  have  endeavored  to  do 
my  duty.     I  am  not  afraid  to  die."     His  memory  will 
ever  be  cherished  by  his  countrymen  as  that  of  an  able 
and  good  man.     'In  the  language  of  an  eminent  political  it^^SZ 
opponent/  "The  integrity   of  his  motives  was  never  '^J^(^S^ 
assailed  nor  assailable.     He  had  passed  through  a  long   «.  oeneiRi 
aad  active  life,  neither  meriting  nor  meeting  reproach,       ^•"•^ 
and,  in  his  last  hour,  the  conviction  of  the  honest  dis- 
ehai^e  of  his  duty  was  present  to  console,  even  when  tha 
things  of  this  life  were  fast  fading  away." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

WrW^  FILLMORE'S  ADMINISTRATION, 

*'"|Sb!**  '*°^  ''"^^  1^1  J850,  TO  MABOH  4,  28S3. 

I.  ifr.  Fw-       1,  >0n  the  day  following  the  decease  of  the  Presidenij 
to  the'  the  Vice  President,  Millard  Fillmore,  proceeded  to  the 


Hall  of  the   House  of  Representatives,  and   there,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  and  in  the  presence  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.   Without  commotion,  without 
any  military  parade,  but  with  republican  'simplicity,  the 
legitimate  successor  to  the  presidency  was  installed  in 
office,  and  the  wheels  of  goTernment  moved  on  as  har- 
moniously as  ever ;  presenting  to  the  world  a  sublime 
spectacle  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  self-govern- 
ment, 
s.  charaeur      2.  'The  first  session  of  the  Slst  Congress,  which  opened 
XiMMriM    on  the  3d  of  November,  1849,  and  closed  on  the  30th  of 
9iit%itl!rem.  September,  1 850,  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  ezcit- 
B  Tfurreat  ing  ever  held.     *Tbe  great  subjects  of  discussion  were, 
ZeuBtion.    the  admission  of  California  with  the  constitution  she  had 
*•  55!i^(^  adopted,  and  the  Texas  boundary  question.    *With  these 
•ttuferif.     was  involved  the  long-agitated  question  of  slavery,  in  all 
its  various  phases — respecting  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
new  territory — its  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners, 
s.  jihC(«y'«      8.  *Early  in  the  session,  before  the  death  of  General 
Taylor,  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
had  reported  to  the  Senate  a  bill  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  with  the  constitution  she  had  adopted 
— for  the  organization  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary. 
*"  '^Mi^*'*  *This  project,  which  received  the  name  of  the  '*  Omnibus 
Bill,'*  was  strongly  contested,  and  crippled  by  various 
amendments,  until  nothing  remained   but  the  sections 
organizing  Utah  as  a  separate  territory,  which  passed 
both  houses,  and  became  a  law. 
rm^'S^      ^'   ^-^^^^  much   discussion,  however,  the   California 
admission  bill,  the  New  Mexico  territorial  bill,  and  the 


Texas  boundary,  all  subsequently  passed  as  separate  pro- 
positions, very  much  as  they  had  been  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman.     By  this 
t.  RMp9ctht9  result,  Ist.  "The  vast  territory  of  California,  with  a  sea- 
^^^S^  board  corresponding  in  latitude  to  the  entire  Atlantic 
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coast  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  became  a  State  of  tbe 
American  ITnioQ,  with  a  constitution  excluding  domestic 
slavery :  2d :  *The  Mormon  territory  of  Utali,  embracing 
the  great  central  basin  of  the  country  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  was  erected  into  a  territorial 
government,  with  tbe  declaration  that,  when  admitted  as 
a  State,  "  said  territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall 
be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery, — as 
its  constitution  shall  prescribe  at  the  time  of  the  admis- 
sion:" 3d.  'New  Mexico  was  erected  into  a  territorial 
government,  with  the  same  provision  respecting  slavery 
as  in  the  case  of  Utah :"  4th.  "The  Texas  boundary  bill 
(with  the  consent  of  Texas,  afterwards  obtained)  estab- 
lished the  dividing  line  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
four  degrees  east  of  Santa  ¥6  ;  and  in  consideration  that 
Texas  relinquished  her  claims  to  the  territory  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande  thus  included  in  New  Mexico,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  her  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars: 6th.  *An  act,  called  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Law," 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  more  effectual  and  speedy 
delivery,  to  their  masters,  of  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into 
the  free  States :  and  6th.  •An  act  providing  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  declares  that  **  if  any  slave  shall  be  brought  into 
the  District  of  Columbia  .for  the  purpose  of  being  sold, 
or  placed  in  depot  there  to  be  sold  as  merchandise,  such 
slave  shall  thereupon  become  liberated  and  free." 

5.  "These  various  bills  were  the  results  of  a  compromise 
of  opposing  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  in  this 
spirit  they  were  advocated  by  their  supporters :  but,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  they  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction 
either  to  the  North  or  to  the  South.  ^A  portion  of  the 
South,  conoplaining  of  the  injustice  of  excluding  their 
citizens  from  territory  purchased  by  their  blood  and  by 
the  common  treasure  of  the  Union,  would  have  rejected 
California  until  she  stnick  from  her  constitution  the  clause 
prohibiting  slavery;  while  at  the  North  there  was  much 
bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  fugitive  slave  law,  which 
exhibited  itself  in  conventions  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
aid  afforded  to  fugitive  slaves  escaping  to  Canada. 

rt.  'During  the  remainder  of  President  Fillmore's  admin- 
istration, little  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  tenor  of  our 
country's  history.  'At  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and 
blessed  with  almost  unexampled  prosperity  in  the  various 
department^  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
our  course  is  steadily  onward  in  the  march  of  national 
greatness.  "The  presidential  election  of  1852,  although 
following  closely  upon  the  violent  sectional  and  political 
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AWALYMa  contentions  of  tlie  Slst  Concress,  was  one  of  unusual 
1862.     quiet,  and  great  moderation  o?  party  feeling: — a  harbin- 
ger of  good — a  bow  of  promise  spanning  tbe  political 
horizon  after  the  storm  has  passed  away.     The  result  of 
the  political  canvass  was  the  election  of  the  democratic 
candidate,  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire, 
over  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  candidate  of  the  whig 
party. 
1.  Thejp»rtod     Conclusion.  'At  this  period  in  our  history — at  the 
'hSvenoS^  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — it  is 
•"^•^     wise  to  review  the  past,  while  with  feelings  of  mingled 
fear  and  hope  we  contemplate  the  future. 

^riuofSut'      ^*  *^''^®  ™^^®  ^^*^  *^^  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
hiatory,     the  first  permanent  settlement  by  civilized  man  was  made 
a.  stataff   within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  States.     'During 
'^di^^  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  period,  while  the  colonies 
iS?u^S?9f  remained  under  the  government  of  Great  Britam,  the 
cAoipcriodL  English  settlements  were  confined  to  the  Atlantic  coast; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolution,  the  population  num- 
bered only  three  millions  of  souls. 
<l^cftggpit       2.  ^he  separation,  perfected  by  the  Revolution,  at 
M^>w.   once  opened  new  fields  for  exertion  and  enterprise ; — a 
mmoimSSL  great  change  was  suddenly  made  in  the  character  of  the 
American  people ;  and,  under  the  fostering  care  of  repub- 
Fggregt^  lican  institutions,  the  tide  of  population  has  rolled  rapidly 
LtMiAMTdL   inland ;  crossing  the  AUegl^anies — sweeping  over  the  vast 
vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  plains  of  California — 
looking  down  from  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada-^ 
nor  resting  in  its  onward  course  imtil  it  has  settlecL  on  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
jyjjj*    ^During  the  last  sixty  years  of  our  country's  history,  the 
wmnwtim   population  has  increased,  in  a  ratio  hitherto  unprece« 
dented,  from  three  millions  to  more  than  twenty  nulliona 
of*aouls. 
*,f25*5t?     ^*  *^^^  ^^  ^^  progress  been  less  rapid  in  the  various 
arts  of  civilized  liie.     Our  transition  has  been  sudden 
from  the  weakness  of  youth  to  the  vigor  of  manhood* 
^'nSmnS^  ^u  powcr  and  resources  we  already  sustain  a  proud 
rivalry  with  the  time-honored  nations  of  the  Old  Worlds 
f  and  we  rank  the  first  among  the  republics  of  the  New. 

1.  Etttmuftf  'Our  busy  commerce  has  extended  over  every  sea,  and 
*^****'  entered  every  port;  and  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
opposite  regions  of  Polar  cold,  our  canvas  whitens  in 
every  breeze.  Our  domestic  manufactures,  in  the  amount 
of  capital  employed,  and  in  the  quality  and  value  of  thdr 
fabrics,  are  already  competing  successfully  with  those  of 
France  and  England,  while  the  rewards  of  agriculture  are 
shedding  their  blessings  on  millions  of  our  happy  people. 
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4,  'Our  nnmerous  lailroadi,  telef^p^s,  and  canals, 
Davigable  riTers  and  inland  aeas,  bj  the  facilitiea  of  com* 
municatian  which  the^  open,  bring  oloselj  U^ther  tba 
most  distant  sections  of  the  Union,  and  do  mncfa  to  bar- 
monlze  that  diversity  of  feelings  and  of  interests  nhicb 
would  otherwise  arise.  The  Bible,  and  the  institutions 
<A  Christianity,  shed  their  blessings  upon  us ;  and  the 
education  of  youth,  upon  wbich  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  iustituLions,  so  greatly 
depend,  is  receiving  tbat  sbare  of  attention  which  its  im- 
portance demands.  'For  sjl  these  blessings  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand  of  Almighty 
power  that  has  directed  and  sustained  us ;  for  every  step 
in  our  prepress  has  been  distinguished  by  manifest  tokens 
of  providential  agency. 

Let  our  prayer  then  be,  that  the  same  God  who 
brought  our  fathers  out  of  bondage,  into  a  strange  land, 
to  found  an  empire  in  the  wilderness,  may  couUnue  bis 
protection  to  their  children.  Let  us  indulge  the  hope, 
that  in  this  Western  World  freedom  has  found  a  congeni^ 
clime  1  that  the  tree  of  liberty  which  has  been  planted 
bere  may  grow  up  in  majesty  and  beauty,  until  it  shall 
oversbodow  the  whole  land  ;  and  that  beneath  Its  branches 
the  nations  may  ever  dwell  together  in  unity  and  love. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  cnltivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession 
and  harmony  in  our  national  councils ;  and  remembering 
that  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World  are  looking  upon 
ns  with  jealousy,  and  predicting  the  day  of  our  ruin,  let 
us  guard  with  sacred  faith  the  boon  that  has  been  be- 

guealhed  us,  and  amid  all  the  tormixla  of  political  strifo 
y  which  we  may  be  agitated,  let  us  ever  bear  aloft  the 
motto,  "Tiie  Union  ;  out  and  inaeparabie." 


APPENJ)IX 

TO  THE  PERIOD  SUBSEaUENT  TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1.  >Ths  govt^rnment  of  the  United  States,  like  that  whicli  existed  ahaltsis. 

it  one  time  in  Greeoe,  among  the  Dutch  provinces  in  the  low  ooun-  — 

tries,  and  in  Switzerland,  is  called  a  federal  republic,  or  a  republic   litSSrffim 
Composed  of  several  independent  states.     >Most  federal  govern-      Uniud 
ments  have  been  noted  for  their  weakness  and  incflRciency  j  anarchy      ^^' 
has  prevailed  among  the  members :  and  the  result  has  usually  been  qfnmtfySh 
that  the  most  powenul  state  has  acquired  a  preponderating  con-   ''^22'*' 
trol  over  the  rest,  or  that  the  federal  government  has  gradually  be- 

eome  powerless,  and  sunk  into  inaction  and  obscurity.    'The  latter  a  rtojSwhNit 
was  the  case  with  the  federal  government  adopted  by  the  American  **^*5}f** 
oongress  in  1777,  and  under  which  the  states  terminated  the  Revo- 
lution.   The  "  Articles  of  Confederation*'  were  found  powerless  as 
a  govenunent,  When  a  sense  of  common  danger  no  longer  united  the 
itates  in  a  harmony  of  national  councils.*  a.  Bee  {».  4i«. 

2.  *The  constitution  of  1789,  however,  rests  upon  a  theory  until    *•  **'^*3|' 
that  time  unknown  in  political  science.    Former  federal  govern-  ^SSStMom 
ments  possessed  l^islative  authority  only,  while  the  states  of  which  jQJj^^? 
they  were  composea  reserved  to  themselves  the  executive  powers,  or  jSaSigS' 
the  right  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  general  government ;  whence    •"»»»«•*• 
it  often  happened  that  regulations  that  were  deemed  uzgust,  uncon- 
ititutional,  or  burdensome  to  any  particular  member  of  the  con- 
federacy, Were  evaded,  or  openly  violated.    The  subjects  of  the 
American   govei*nment,   however,    are   not   independent   states, 

Jealous  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  but  private  citizen.<i,  upon 
whom  the  constitution  acts  without  any  reference  to  state  lines. 
When  the  national  government  levies  a  tax,  or  imposes  a  duty  on 
merchandize,  it  is  collected  by  its  own  ofiScers, — not  from  the  states, 
but  from  individuals, — and  over  all  the  subjects  of  its  legislation  it 
is  possessed  of  ample  powers  for  enforcing  obedience. 

3.  <lt  is  this  principle  which  gives  the  f^eral  union  of  the  SwE^tetr^f 
United  States  its  greatest  Strength,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all     '^^jjjj!^ 

Srerious  confederations ; — which  guards  against  corruption,  by  ren- 
ering  the  people  familiar  with  all  the  acts  of  their  government, 
and  bjT causing  tbem  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  wise  administra- 
tion. 

4.  <It  is  not  surprising  that  when  our  present  national  constitu-  t.  Eartw  di- 
lion  was  first  promulgated,  the  "untried  experiment"  encountered  opSSoS^upm 
a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  As  soon  as  the  convention  of  1787  sub-  Uu  meru»y 
mitted  the  result  of  its  labow  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  re-  <*•  SSH*'^ 
jection,  the  country  became  divided  into  two  political  parties, — ^the 

friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  constitution.    7The  former,  who  were  7.  jM^roMMi 
in  favor  of  the  plan  of  government  contained  in  that  iustrument,    fyj^SSu 
were  known  9s  federalists ;  and  the  latter,  who  disliked  some  of  its 
leading  features,  at  first  took  the  name  of  anti-federalists.    Wash- 
ington and  the  elder  Adams  were  the  leaders  of  the  former  party, 
and  Jefferson  of  the  latter.  1,  2^  eoMi^ 

5.  ^The  constitution,  as  finally  adopted  in  convention,  was  in  a    tuOon--^ 
great  measure  the  result  of  a  series  of  compromises,  by  which  the  g^ffyHn, 
•ztremes  of  ultra  political  sentiments  were  rejected  \  and,  when  it    puiniMi. 
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ANALT8I6.  was  flubmitted  to  the  people,  even  those  members  of  the  conve&tioM 

" who  had  differed  most  radically  upon  some  of  its  most  leading  fta* 

tures,  cordially  united  in  urging  the  people  to  giye  it  their  support, 
as  the  best  form  of  government  upon  which  the  country  conla 
LAveMcT    unite.    ^The  chief  supporters  of  the  oonstitu^on,  who  l^  their 
nipporttn,   writings  contributed  most  to  its  adoption,  were  Hamilton,  Jay,  aii4 
Madison ;  the  former  two  being  federals,  and  the  latter,  at  a  sub* 
sequent  period,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  anti-federal,  or  dem^ 
cratic  party. 
t  Chttf  i^      6.  sThe  chief  iifferences  of  opinion  between  the  parties,  in  1787, 
{^SuSh-   '^^i^  upon  the  subject  of  the  respective  powers  of  the  national  con* 
mtmimrtim  federacy  and  the  state  governments, — the  federalists  urging  the  no* 
''*'*      cessity  of  a  strong  central  government,  while  their  opponents  de- 
precated any  measures  that  were  calculated  to  withdraw  powor 
firom  the  people  and  the  individual  states. 
••  ^^■'^JSg^      6.  *But  notwithstanding  the  objections  to  the  constitntion,  moot 
mSniSe-    ^^  which  time  has  shown  to  be  unfounded,  it  went  into  sucoessful 
JUaZSSlUa  ^V^T^^^^}  A^d  daring  the  iirst  twelve  years  of  the  government^ 
^iSeSuS'  from  1789  until  1801,  the  federalists  were  the  nugority.  and  were 
tton.       able  to  pursue  that  policy  which  they  deemed  best  oucalated  to 
promote  the  great  interests  of  the  Union.    During  this  period  the 
constitution  became  iirmly  established  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  the  parties  which  it  called  forth  preserved  their  identity, 
although  without  a  uniform  adherence  to  the  principles  whidi 
marked  their  origin. 
iiJS?*^*^      '^'  ^Mr.  Jefferson  had  resided  several  years  in  France^  as  ambos* 
Sff^SSu.  sador  to  that  country,  when  in  1789  he  was  recalled  to  take  pari 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  under  Washington,  as 
a  Vreneh    secretary  of  state.    'At  this  time  the  French  revolution  was  pro- 
^^^'S^StSUr  e^^^^^S)  ^^^  ^Ad  enlisted  in  its  favor  the  feelings  of  a  portion  of 
•teiM  0itter-  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  viewed  it  as  a  noble  effort 
fSimmlieL.   ^  throw  off  a  despotism,  and  establish  a  republican  government ; 
while  another  portion  considered  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
^^  French  republicans,"  and  the  course  they  pursued,  dangerous  to 
the  very  existence  of  civilized  society.    Of  the  former  class  was 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  head  adopted  his 
sentiments  of  partiality  to  France  and  animosity  towards  England 
By  the  federalists,  however,  the  French  were  regarded  with  exceed- 
ing jealousy  and  ill-will,  notwithstanding  the  services  they  hai 
rendered  us  in  the  cau.se  of  our  independence. 
^O^jww       8.  •It  is  hot  surprising  that  the  feelings  which  the  federalists 
iSrtf  m^  entertained  towards  France,  should  have  given  them  a  correspond- 
th»  <MM€r.    lug  bias  in  favor  of  England!  during  the  long  war  which  exi^ft^  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  nor  that  their  opponents,  in  the  ardor  of 
party  zeal,  should  have  charged  those  who  were  enemies  of  France. 
with  being  enemies  of  republicanism,  and  consequently,  fHends  of 
monarchy.    On  the  other  hand  the  anti-federalists  were  charged 
with  a  blind  devotion  to  French  interests,  and  with  causeless  hos- 
tility to  England,  founded  upon  prejudices  which  the  war  of  ind^ 
pendence  had  excited  ;  while,  to  render  the  anti-federal  partj 
more  odious,  their  leaders,  with  Jefferson  at  their  head,  were 
charged  with  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  school  of  Infidel  philosophy,  and  with  designing  to  intro* 
duce  those  same  infidel  and  Jacobinical  notions  into  America,  which 
^noUM    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  sanguinary  and  revolting  scenes  of  the  French 
mJdommar-  revolution. 

$%!udmSS      *•  'Such  were,  briefly,  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  great 
auiut.      parties  of  the  country,  when  the  European  wars  of  Napoleon  begaq 
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Mrioaaly  to  affect  the  eommerciAl  interests  of  the  United  States,  analysis. 
•Causes  of  complaint  soon  arose,  both  ag&ii&t  England  and  France,  ~ 
which,  too  often,  were  palliatea,  or  justified,  less  according  to  the  i 
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merits  of  the  cases,  than  the  prepossessions  of  the  respective  par-  '^"Cfj^j'f 
ties  for  or  against  the  aggressors.  ^The  first  serioos  aggression  on  ^  pJ^JtJL. 
the  part  of  England  was  an  order  of  council  of  Noyember  6th,  out  aggrm- 
1793,  authorizing  the  capture  of  any  vessels  laden  with  French  JStSr&i- 
mlonial  produce,  or  carrying  supplies  for  any  French  colony.  iSnA^ 

10.  sThis  act  was  doubtless  designed,  primarily,  to  injure  France,    s.  Prinmrv 
with  which  country  England  was  then  at  war,  out  it  was  a  most    ^^gS,^ 
lawless  invasion  of  the  rights  of  neutral  powers.    ^What  seriously  4.  Aggrawt- 
aggravated  the  outrage  was  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  the    ''^Tl^^f^ 
order  was  issued,  no  previous  notification  of  it  having  been  given     ^*'^'^^  ^ 
to  the  United  States,  who  were  first  made  aware  of  its  existence 

by  the  destruction  of  a  trade,  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  guaran- 
tied to  them  by  the  universal  law  of  nations. 

11.  'This  high  handed  measure  excited  universal  indignation  in  s.  ftettun 
the  United  States ;  the  people  demanded  retaliation ;  and  a  pro-  ^^f^u^^ 
position  was  made*  in  congress  to  sequester  all  British  property  statet :  da- 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  American  Jf^!ui£n, 
merchants ;  but,  fortunately,  these  and  other  difficulties  were  ter-  andtettu- 
minated  for  a  while,  by  the  celebrated  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  aSletStS!! 
Jay  in  1794.  <This  treaty,  concluded  at  London  on  the  19th  of  e.  j^^t '' 
November,  but  not  ratified  oy  the  United  States  until  August  of  treaty,  itm. 
the  following  year,  provided  that  Great  Britain  should  withdri^ 

all  her  troops  and  garrisons  from  all  posts  and  places  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  1796, 
«— that  the  Mississippi  river  should  be  open  to  both  parties — ^that 
the  United  States  should  compensate  British  creditors  for  losses 
occasioned  by  legal  impediments  to  the  collection  of  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  peace  of  1783,  and  that  the  British  government 
should  make  compensation  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
illegal  captures  of  their  vessels  by  British  subjects.  The  United 
States  were  allowed,  under  certain  regulations,  to  carry  on  only  a 
limited  and  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

12.  ^This  treaty  was  violently  denounced  by  the  democratio  t.  ZHjjnwmt 
party,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  France^  our  Je^ldd^Sm 
former  ally,  were  neglect^  in  it,  and  that  our  commercial  rights  treaty^ tht. 
were  not  suflSciently  protected.     The  federalists  deftoded  the  ^'^S^Sf' 
treaty,  and  the  results  of  the  following  ten  years  of  national  pros- 
perity stamped  upon  the  gloomy  predictions  of  their  opponents  the 

seal  of  false  prophecy. 

13.  "In  1805,  however,  the  war  upon  American  rights  was  re-*     1805. 
newed,  when  the  British  government,  still  engaged  in  hostilities   s.  RmewtS 
with  France,  and  jealous  of  the  amount  of  our  commerce  with  the  ffSJ^SSlB- 
French  colonies,  adopted  a  rule,  which  had  governed  her  policy  in   can  Hgku. 
the  war  of  1756,  "that  neutrals  should  be  restricted  to  the  same 
commerce  with  a  belligerent,  which  was  allowed  to  them  by  that 

power  in  time  of  peace."    •The  fonndation  of  the  principle  here  *'SSSwS!^ 
assumed  by  Great  Britain,  and  endeavored  to  be  established  by  her     dpie  vnu 
as  the  law  of  nations,  was,  that  ^'  the  neutral  has  no  right,  by  an   ^cSSS^irP 
extension  of  his  trade,  to  afford  supplies  to  the  belligerent  to  ward       uon. 
off  the  blows  of  his  enemy." 

14.  "In  1801  the  declarations  of  the  British  ministry,  and  the  ^ij^gjjjj 
decisions  of  the  English  admiralty  courts,  had  established  the  ausory^wf^ 
principle,  that  "  the  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony  might  be  im-  '^[j^J^^ 
ported  by  a  neutral  into  his  own  country,  and  thence  reexported  - 
'o  the  mother  oountry  of  such  colony,*"  but  suddenly,  in  1800, 
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ANALYSIS,   vithoat  uij  prCTioiu  notice,  litis  principle  wu  sabTerted  hj  llx 
Briiish  got  eminent,  aud  large  numbers  o(  American  yessel^  con- 
fiding in  tlie  Briliah  eiposition  of  the  Ian  of  nations,  wen  aeiicd, 
carried  into  British  por'"  trlw)  "nfl  mnilpmnnil. 
1806.         15.  'Such  pn>c«eJiuj 
I.  Ehv*-    ntted  the  Americui  pe 
^XHStrtSf.   Snlem,  New  Haven,  K 
i^anitHt-  cities,  both  parties,  fede 
■^^J^Ji'  the  general  goTernmei 
gTiarmm.    roilresa  of  grievances. 
Fall.  10.      Btilyect  was  taken  up  i 

^w  M  nJo-  condemnation  of  Ameri 
turn  fa  (Au    Enirland,  was  "  an  unr 

"*"•     ih.  .lii.m  .f  .he  Ul 

rights, — and  an  encro* 

■.Fakll.     A  fev  days  later  the  : 

tventj  against  aii,  rcq 

R  restoralion  of  propen 

April.  16.    9Slill  tbe  admii 

•-^""J^B"  mildest  mums  for  obi; 

•^•aniia  iroa  appointed  minister 

XngUni^tui  united  wilb  Mr.  Monri 

'wiian  acr"  time  B  non-lmportatiD 

J™**       means  of  inducing  her  i 

k.AjmJi».     i,„  dcpredationsj  bul, 

even  then,  so  reluctant 

ties,  that  its  operation 

^^^^       ".  'SolittlediBpositi 

MsesdK/rm  grievances  of  which  the 

*™^  "**   plained,  that,  on  the  If 

Ml,  I,,      clariog  the  coasts  of  J 

to  (he  Elbe,  in  a  state  0 

to  effect  a  legal  blockai 

nations  were  allowed  to 

conditions  thai  such  ve 

possession  of  the  eaei 

tined  to  anj  such  port. 

t.tU»Uaiarv       IS.  °In  retaliation  s; 

*^**    from  his  camp  at  Berlii 

AJuUiw  and  correspondence  wil 
^-S^y*  taken  in  oonsideratioi 
rights  and  laws  of  natii 
i^^=2  same  weapons  that  she 
jTmca  ant  Teasels  were  concernei: 

Hrvw  ill'    twelve  months,  while  the  British  decree  was  pnt  in  rigorous  eieon- 

\an-i       ^o"  immediately  after  its  enactment.    <Eari;  in  January,  1807, 

,  ,      '      tlie  British  government  prohibited'' nentrals&om  tradiogfiron  OBS 

■  Brf^  it-  ?<"■' '"  another  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  any  other  country,  wilk 

mtti^  janu-  which  Great  Britain  might  not  freely  trade. 

"a^^        19.  'On  the  last  day  of  December,  1806,  the  Americui  eomnis- 

urSS'Soi  doners,  Mr.  Finkney  and  Mr.  Monroe,  concluded  a  trasty  vi^ 

ni«iH^   England, — the  best  they  oould  proonre,  allbongh  not  in  aceocdane* 

MugiaMini  *''''  ^^  instructions  which  they  had  reoeived  from  their  own^uT* 

miaP^^  ernment.    Tbey  had  been  inatruoted  to  insist  that  Great  Brit^a 

fti.         should  abandon  her  claims  lo  take  from  American  vessels,  on  tbt 
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fcigb  8ea&  sndi  seamen  u  should  appear  to  be  British  snbjeota,  hot  AiriLtniL 

no  fortnal  renunciation  of  this  chiim  conld  at  any  time  be  obtained  -~— ^— — > 
from  the  BHtish  ministry.  All  other  important  matters  of  contro- 
versy were  acUnsted  by  this  treaty,  to  whicA  the  British  commis- 
•ioners  appended  a  paper,  proposing  an  informal  arrangement,  by 
which  the  practice  of  impressment  was  to  be  somewhat  modified, 
while  the  subject  of  the  British  olahns  on  this  head  was  to  be.  re- 
•erred  tot  ftiture  negotiation. 

SO.  'This  treaty  was  reoelTed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  PJraiident  ?•  1^  tr0t/llf 
of  the  United  States,  early  in  March,  1S07 ;  bat  withont  consult-  ^ffiQUli^, 
ing  the  senate^ — ^the  coordinate  branch  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  it,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  American  commissioners  instructions  to  begin  the 
negotiation  anew,    ^liey  were  informed  that  "the  President  de-    s-  '"''Qf 
elined  any  arrangement,  formal  or  informal,  which  did  not  com-  ^ffSrSd^Um 
prise  a  provision  against  impressments  from  American  Tessels  on    mMit$n. 
the  high  seas,^  and  that  ^  without  a  proyision  against  impress- 
ments, substantially  such  as  was  contemplated  in  their  original  in- 
structions, no  treaty  was  to  be  concluded." 

21.  *Had  this  treaty  been  laid  before  the  senate,  it  would  prob- 1  J^^^^fM 
ably  have  been  ratified,  and  thus  all  the  disputes  existing  wi^  SknTSm 
England,  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  rights,  would  haye  been  fvwkuBiif 
adjust«H),  while  the  subject  of  impressment  would  have  been  left  in  iJffiJSHntt' 
no  worse  condition,  certainly,  than  before.    ^It  is  now  generally        Jiti. 
admitted  that  the  reAisal  to  ratify  this  treaty  Was  a  serious  error    <;  yjSil 
on  the  port  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  although  not  the  least  palliation  of  *'*  •'^^**^ 
the  sulisequent  aggressions  of  Great  Britain.    ^The  federalists  as-  i.  Jmerrtem 
sorted  that  the  administration  sought  a  cause  of  war  with  England,  ^^^ffffff' 
and,  therefore,  had  no  desire  to  ac^ust  the  difficulties  with  that      tutiiga 
country,  and  that  it  was  from  an  apprehension  that  the  senate 

would  aavise  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  their  opinion  on 
the  suljeCt  irns  not  requested  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

22.  K>n  the  1 1th  of  P^oyember  the  British  goyemment  issued  the     not.  ii. 
oelebnUed  ^'  orders  in  council,"  prohibiting  all  trade  with  France    ••  Brititk 
and  her  allies,  except  such  trade  as  should  be  carried  on  directly    SSSiiqf 
firom  r,he  ports  of  England  or  her  confederates.    n*hese  orders,      NO0. 11. 
directed  openly  against  the  commerce  of  neutral  powers,  were  de-    t.  ^*«  ^Jv 
fended  upon  the  ground  that  "  nations  under  the  control  of  France^"      a^. 
meaning  thereby,  especially,  the  United  States,  had  acquiesced  m 

the  Berlin  decree  of  Noyember.  1806 ;  when  it  was  well  known 
that  decree  had  not  been  enforcea  against  American  commerce,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  United  States  could  not  haye  acquiesced 
in  it. 

2;$.  niT'hat  rendered  the  conduct  of  England  more  grossly  in-     Nor.  fli. 
sultmg,  and  deprived  her  of  the  plea  of  "  retaliation  upon  France^  *•  AMMmml 
wa*  an  additional  order  of  council  of  the  25th  of  the  same  monttL    ^SSu  t^ 
explanatory  of  that  of  the  1 1th,  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament     Ww-  »• 
of  the  following  year,  perrmttwg  a  trade  between  neu^^  nations 
an^i  France  and  her  dependencies,  on  condition  that  the  vessels  en- 
gig^  in  it  should  enter  a  British  port,  pay  a  transit  duty,  and 
tak   out  a  license  I    This  was  subjecting  the  commerce  of  America 
with  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Sweden,  at  that  time  the 
only  remaining  neutral,  to  the  necessity  of  being  first  carried  into 
some  English  port,  and  there  taxed  for  the  pririlege  thus  conferred 
upon  it  1    The  tax  thus  imposed  often  exceeded  the  original  cost 
of  the  cargo !  ^^^  ^ 

24.  •The  British  orders  of  the  11th  of  Norcmber  were  assigned,  ^  ^l^am^ 
fey  Napoleon,  as  a  reason  for  and  justification  of  the  Milan  decree  uum  imm, 
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^MtLCTW.  oflWMiiibcr  17tll,vIuobdeoUr«dtb>t•Ta7TiBnltk•t■hollldMb• 
~~~^^  mit  to  be  BWiched  by  &  British  ship, — anter  ft  Britiah  noTt,— of 
p»y  a  tax  U>  the  British  gDvermnciit,  ihauld  be  considered  gngHA 
propeitj,  uid,  m  auch,  be  good  ood  lawful  priie  ;  ud,  fkrther,  thtt 
all  tntde  with  England,  her  allies,  or  ooimtries  oooapied  b;  BritiA 
troaps,  ehoald  be  deemed  illegal. 
I.  pteuOar       55.  'Thiu  there  waa  not  a  aingle  port  in  Eoiope  to  which  u 
^J^*   American  Tesael  oould  trade  in  safety  ;  tw  if  bound  to  Sweden,  ikt 
wtneit  *mtr-  only  power  not  «mbnoed  in  the  deorw 
t£S'v^»  niiglit  t>a  aearohcd  by  an  Engliah  prlrati 
MA  iMu  nJ  bar  to  capture  by  the  oeit  French  priT 
i«M4.      j,^     jj  Beems,at  thia d^, almost  Incredi 
baie  suffered  audi  wnmgs  and  indigni 
dMlatation  of  war  aguntt  both  the  aggr 
x'^mm^amt      S9.  >lDfbnDatUHi  hanng reached  the  1 
••**'•*     alao^  in  aocordanoe  with  the  Berlin  deer 
Dae-ati      commenced  depredationa  upon  Amerioai 
December  connesa  decreed  an  emliargo, 
se!a  from  trading  with  fbreign  natiom 
mercbaadise  from  being  exported, — the  i 
<t  redreaa  Ctiat  could  have  been  adopted.    ■' 
'  most  Tiolent  oppoailioo  tfita  the  feden 
endearoring  to  prerent  ita  passage  tliroi 
*iTn?iryT      '^  unneceasorilj  oppressire,  wicked,  tj 
tional ; — dictated  by  French  influence,  a 
tion  between  the  soulhera  and  the  weate 
em.    Thmughout  tlie  Union  public  mec 
the  federaliats  not  only  eipressod  their 
bargo,  but  douounoed  the  wickedness  of 
meat,  and  eTen  called  upon  tbe  people  ti 
ance.    The  acta  of  thoe  meetings  wei 

Sporaaa  "^iio(iei>rB6BBding-»;"  inceas 
I  the  paviona  of  the  moltitude,  and  ii 
and  the  lawi  enacted  to  enforoe  it,  were 
lated. 
oHSSm       ^''  '"^^  embargo,  by  withholding  ft 
of  raw  materials  and  naval  atorea  whicl 
to  receire  fVom  the  United  States,  iufli< 
injury  ;  and  hod  it  been  duly  enforced, 
ment  required,  little  doubt  can  be  eutei 
compelled  England  to  relinquish  her 
a  Cm>«rTB_  Americau  commerce.     "But  owing  to  th 
w'et'iif'nMi-  ^^tcrn  States — its  ii^urioiu  effects  u 
*tw™™    inefficaoy  to  answer  the  purpose  intend' 
1809      *'*'°°  ''  "''j"'^'^  '*  '™'  repealed  on  t 


turner-   time  the  preeide 

■j^JJ*"  should  reroke  her  edicts,  so  that  Ihey 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  ' 
olamation,  and  authorize  the  renewal  of 

»»*«»;■      SS.  'Yet  the  non-intercourse  set,  alth 


de^re  on  the  part  of  the  Unit 
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ip  with  both  nations,  was  generally  denonnced  both  by  federal*  MMALnm. 

and  democrats,  but  on  totally  different  grounds  j — ^by  the  former - 

■a  a  war  measure,  of  unjustifiable  severity,  against  Great  Britain, 
•^and  by  the  latter  as  too  feeble  and  imbecile  to  effect  the  ol^ects 
fy2  which  it  was  intended.* 

29.  ^oon  after  the  accession*  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency,  ••  MmxA  4 
ike  flattering  encouragement  wa*;  held  out,  of  a  speedy  adjustment  ^'J^^SH^^ 
«f  aU  difficulties  with  England,  sin  April,  Mr.  Erskine,  the  fSni^^. 
British  minister  at  Washington,  notified^  the  American  govern-  MtStUM, 
«i«nt  that,  on  the  ground  that  the  non-intercourse  act  "had  \^J?!f;j.* 
I^laced  the  reUtions  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  j&S^fiSS- 
m  an  equal  footing,  in  all  respects,  with  other  belligerent  *2*2L£fJ* 
powers,"  he  was  authorized  to  inform  the  American  government  gw§inmmt 
that  the    British  "orders  in  counciy  so  &r  as  they  affected 

the  United  States,  would  be  withdrawn  on  the  10th  of  June, 
«in  the  persuasion  that  the  president  would  issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  renewal  of  interoourse  with  Great  Britain.''    ^Xhe  a  TretUamn 
president  therefore  issued  a  proclamation*^  authorizing  the  re-    ''"^SS!*^ 
newal  of  couunercial  intercourse  with  England  after  that  day.  e.  April  it. 
4This  measure  was  unanimously  approved  by  both  parties  in  the    4  how  re- 
united States.    The  federalists  declared  Mr.  Madison  worthy  of   JJS^^ 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country — they  contrasted  his  conduct  •*****"'*••'• 
with  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  latter 
— hailed  "  his  return  to  the  good  old  principles  of  federalism^'  with 
enthusiastic  delight,  and  asserted  that  England  had  always  been 
ready  to  do  us  justice,  when  not  demanded  by  threats  of  violence. 

30.  BBut  if,  as  the  fMerallsts  declared,  England  had  previously  s.  Ttm  En- 
been  willing  to  compromise  on  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  ^JJUfK. 
Erskine,  a  surprising  change  now  took  place  in  her  councils  *,  for    SngUmt 
the  British  government  rejected  the  arrangement,  on  the  ground  : 
that  her  minister  had  exceeded  his  instructions.    Non-intercourse                   ' 
with  England  was  again  proclaimed.^    <The  instructions  of  the    d-Jimtit.  ' 
British  government  appear  to  have  been,  that  England  was  willing  e.  c^gwijir 
to  adjust  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations,  if  the  United   tSXjaf'Sr 
States  would  take  off  their  restrictions  upon  English  commerce,  Bruuhrop' 
and  continue  them  against  France  and  her  allies ;  and  fiurther,  in  gjiSrnSMt' 
order  effectually  to  secure  the  continuance  of  non-intercourse  with        i^- 
the  latter,  it  was  to  be  stipulated  that  England  should  "  be  oon- 

aidered  as  being  at  liberty  to  capture  all  such  American  vessels 
as  should  be  fbund  attempting  to  trade  with  the  porta  of  any  of 
these  powers." 

31.  ^These  terms,  if  admitted,  would  have  amounted  to  nothing  y-gytoj^ 
less  than  giving  legal  force  to  the  British  orders  in  council^  by    admut^i. 
incorporating  them  into  a  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  ^  crnporoz- 
States !    'Such  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  unparalleled  effrontery —  w«*  f^SSL 
adding  insult  to  outrage,  showed  not  only  that  England  was  deter-  ^^'^Sni"^ 
mined  to  constitute  herself  the  arbitrary  mistress  of  the  ocean,  a  Oonduetqf 
bat  that  our  long  submission  to  her  aggressions  was  regarded  by  iSt,onSSm- 


her  as  evidence  of  our  fear  and  weakness.  iyr  the  ramie 

32.  »But,  notwithstanding  the  result  of  the  negotiation  with  ^£SinS&' 
Mr.  Erskine,  so  wedded  were  the  federalists  to  the  cause  of  Eng-  Mr.  ixMn^ 

*  The  followinc  eztmeta  will  lUustnta  the  views  entertained  of  Che  Non-lntereotme  Act  by 
ttie  ¥«denllste.  Bf  r.  Hillhooie,  in  ft  speech  on  the  non-interoouxse  bill  befbre  the  SenAte,  Feb. 
93)  1809,  esM :  *'  Sir,  the  UU  beftneyou  is  war.  It  Is  to  suspend  all  inCereonrse— to  pnt  an 
•Dd  to  all  the  relations  of  amitj.  What  is  that  but  war  t  War  of  the  worst  kind— war  nndet 
Jie  dligiiise  of  non-lnterooaise.  No  power  hawing  national  fteUngs,  or  regard  to  natWwwt 
pharaeter,  will  sobmit  to  sneh  oosaciOM." 

'*ItiaabaeeatlHBpttobdngonawar'wlthCh«atBxilaim  It  Is  Tsarca  In  tfwy  >•>■!<.*, 
^Sttom  Rtpartarif, 
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AXALTaiB.  land,  or,  mch  the  Tlolenoi 
~  influenced,  that  the  condm 

sared  b;  Ihcm  as  a  part; 

memberl,  while  our  own  ) 

hlind  dcTolioD  to  French  ii 

EngliDd  which  "dutj  to 

The  whole  affair  with  Mi 

nutneurer,  desigoed  (o  ga 

the  treat;  be  ratified,  and 

should  it  be  ryecled. 
"rSln!"}"       ■'■'■    'England  conUnned 
SifluHl      commeDcement  of  the  wai 
■"«**^    decried  the  Mlj  of  the  c 

cut  oH  fVam  that  coautry 
liuijfia  of  fiftT  niilliona  of  doUan 
"™2a?*  flueo^e  "'  *™  measures 
/w»  turera  were  redacod  to  p< 
I,  Cmiwat  tMai  log  claasea  Was  extreme. 
(Kn?  "pS-  public  feeling  had  incrca; 
liami-utn  intprooursa  policy  with  J 
001  sMfKi.  j^ujj  jji  several  parts  of  E 

to  the  necessity  St  submiti 
'  ravogfa'  operation  and  effects  of  (h< 
J"™";  diieed  presented  bo  frightf 

inlerrupticD  of  the  Amei 

on  the  17th  of  June  an  adi 

cil  was  moved  in  the  hou»( 

withdrawn  on  a  pledge  of 

repealed,  which  was  done  ■ 

the  deelaralion  of  war  bj 

WI13  known  in  England. 
3-1,  'Of  the  extent  of  B 

merce,  we  hare  informatio 

official  statement  of  the  se' 

the  6th  of  July,  191S,  its 

tured  533  American  Test 

IVarember,  1807.  and  suits 

cargoes  of  these  vessels  coi 

it  was  estimated  at  the 

average  value  of  each  C3 

30,000  dollars.    But,  placi 

and  we  have  the  enormoi 

hundred  and  twent;-five  t 

}iert;  plundered  b;  a  nalli 

tion  of  iho  property  seiied 

be  restored ;  but  (br  that  t 


ftdrd  Bnogfajuu  mowd  u  ndamt  [br  Ui«  rvpaal  of  t}iB 

li  Um  -boto  iMwrt , .  ... 

pid  lu  nioBt,  lu  tmttMtatt,eitti] 

i  "  tbt  mliiulH  at  th«  -—'"■•'--  h  putilihad  tr  onlar  of  Pm 
fcUs  TalnmB  of  nwrlj  TOO  jiuH,  nbftdllog  ft  MghChl  i4sliin  st 
•Bd  aliMid  peUo/ vldok  dMMXi  Ite  «dwi  1>  asundL"— Ofin  A 


SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE   RETOLtlTION. 


iS 


should,  happily,  the  charitable  aid  of  friends,  or  of  the  government,  '-^[^JSJ 

be  exerted  in  behnlf  of  tie  innocent  rictim  of  Britiah  tyrann;,  the         twL 

untortnnate  indiridi^l  was  often  carried  to  a  foreign  station — or 

the  ship  had  been  taken  by  (he  enemy,  and  he  was  a,  prisoner  of  war 

— or  he  had  fallen  in  battle — or,  when  all  apolt^ies  for  retnining 

bim  longer  failed,  he  was  returned,  penniless,  with  no  remutiera.- 

UoD  for  the  sertitude  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.    Hundreds, 

Mid  even  thousands  of  well  authenticated  coses  of  the  forcible  im- 

preament  of  American  litiiens,  both  by  land  »nd  by  ata.  might 

M  gjwn,  with  details  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  apOQ  thei^by 

■gouging  ud  imprisoiunent,  on  their  attempts  to  escape  Rrom 
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ANALYSifl.  bondage,  or  reftualto  fight  against  their  ooontry,  or  agaiast  natioiif 
t.  AtMrtuniM  with  whom  she  was  at  peace.    ^The  federalists,  howeTer,  asserted 
^  the  federal'  that  the  evils  of  impressment,  of  which  the  demoeratio  party  com- 
*«iK<^*   plained,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  in  order  to  delude  and  de- 
ceive the  public,  and  that  they  formed  no  just  cause  of  war. 
1  F^eunrgBi     39.  ^The  following  facts,  howerer,  connected  with  this— thai 
aftuSpSSSi  England  had  not  abated  her  practice  or  pretensions  on  the  subject 
of  impressment,  up  to  the  year  1812,  were  urged  by  the  democratic 
a  impretB-    party  in  opposition  to  the  allegations  of  the  federalists.     'During  , 
^'^^i^lSal^  ^  period  of  less  than  eighteen  months,  from  March  1803  to  August 
la  montM,    1804,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two  original  applications  were 
{SS^toAS-  ^'"^^  ^  ^^^  British  government  for  the  release  of  impressed  sea- 
ufi,  18M.     men,  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.    Of  this  number, 
437  were  released  on  proof  of  American  citizenship;  38S  were 
refused  to  be  discharged  because  they  had  no  documents  proving 
American  citizenship,  and  not  because  they  were  proved  to  ba 
British  subjects ;  many  of  them  declaring  that  they  had  lost  tlMir 
certificates  of  protection,  or  had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them,  or 
had  neglected  to  obtain  any ;  and  only  49  were  refused  to  be  dis- 
charged upon  evidence — declared  by  the  seamen  to  be  false,  that  they 
were  Briti^  citizens.  Of  the  remainder,  120  were  refusea  to  be  dis- 
charged because  they  had  received  wages,  and  were  thereby  con- 
sidered as  having  entered  the  British  service ;  others  because  they 
had  married  in  England— or  were  on  board  ships  on  foreign  sta- 
tions— or  were  prisoners  of  war;  210  because  their  documents 
were  not  deemed  sufficient;  and  163  applications  remained  unan- 
«.  Numher  of  swered.     ^How    many  unfortunate  Americans  were   impressed 
^InSSSfSm  <l^ng  this  period  of  eighteen  months,  who  had  no  means  of  oon- 
grmur.      veying  to  their  government  applications  for  redress,  can  never  be 
known. 
f.  im^nm-       ^^-  'From  official  returns  it  abo  appears  that  between  the  first 
'2Jj«^*«r  of  October,  1807,  and  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1809,  a  period  of 
^rMdefV    eighteen  months,  our  government  made  demands  for  the  restora- 
mantim,     tion  of  873  seamen  impressed  from  American  ships.    Of  this  num- 
ber 287  were  restored,  but  only  98  were  detained  upon  evidenca 
of  their  being  British  subjects.     The  remainder  were  detained 
upon  various  pleas,  similar  to  those  previously  stated. 
4.  T9M/or»*      41.  *The  foregoing  comprise  the  substan^  of  the  democratic  or 
^SSS^MtS  goTemment  statements,  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  and  oom- 
•tutemmt9.    mercial  aggressions, — surged  as  one  justifiable  cause  of  war.    If 
they  are  facts,  (and  no  satisfiictory  refutation  of  them  has  yet 
^vCstMav  qf  appeared,*)  then  was  England  guilty  of  the  grossest  outrages  upon 
xns^corr^   our  national  honor  and  dignity,  and  far  more  serious  causes  of 
>*«»*<*   war  existed  than  those  which  lei  to  the  Revolution,    ^in  1775,  oui 
^819.   fathers  took  up  arms  because  they  would  not  be  ta:ced  by  England, 


tfumeqftfu 
war 


*  The  best  deiSsnee,  yet  wrlttenf  of  the  conree  panraed  by  the  Mail  iMurty,  te  contained  in 
Ihi1ght*s  "  Hbtory  of  the  Hartfbrd  Conrentlon."  It  cannot  ftil  to  be  obserred,  hoirarer,  in  ~ 
that  work,  that  the  rabjeet  of  impressment  is  passed  orer  rery  oarsozily  ;  and  that  on  the  sub- 
ject ot  commercial  aggression,  the  main  object  of  the  author  appears  to  be,  to  prove  that  v« 
had  recelTed  greater  injuries  ftom  France  than  fiom  England.  Bi^  if  tlds  were  true,  whftt 
justiflcatlon,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  afford  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  po-wer  ?  The  author 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Hartford  CoUTention,"  states,  p.  228,  that  his  "  review  of  the  policy 
and  measares  of  the  United  States  goTemment  dating  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Jeftisoo 
and  Mr.  Madison,  is  designed  to  show  that  an  ardent  and  otmweenimg  attaekmemt  to  rewtlu* 
tionary  .FVanrr,  and  an  implaeabU  tntnity  to  Oreat  Britain^  were  the  govemimg  pfuuiplet  ^ 
those  two  distinguished  individuals."  But  the  democratic  party,  probably  with  as  much,  pro* 
DTlety,  retorted  the  ohai^  by  asserting  "  that  an  ardent  and  overweeninif  attachment  ta  JBng' 
UHuL,  and  an  implacable  enmity  to  Fnimee,  were  the  governing  primoiplea  of  the  fcdatal  paitj.** 
The  troth  Is.  each  party  went  to  tlie  extreme  of  denanGteaon  ^|pv*H  the  otbVt  < 
flMI,  on  bow  sides,  was  Inflamed  to  the  highest  degree. 
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•fen  a  peany  a  pound  on  tea—- in  1812,  because  they  would  not  sub-  ANALYwa 
mit  to  be  openly  plnndered  of  the  merchandize  of  a  legitimate 
oommercf^  and  beoaose  they  would  not  sufFer  themselves  to  t^  stolen 
from  their  country,  and  condemned  to  slavery  in  the  galleys  of 
Britain !— ^And  yet,  when  war  was  declared,  as  the  only  means  fbr  „   i-  Ths 
obtaining  a  redress  of  these  grievances,  behold  I  there  was  a  ^'  Peace   t^^SSu 
Farty"  in  our  midst,  who  asserted  that  America  had  no  just  cause 
to  complain  of  England; — ^there  were  distinguished   American 
citizens,  and  even  .£nerican  legislatures,  who  asserted,  that  "  the 
war  was  founded  in  falsehood,"  and  "  declared  without  necessity.^* 

42.  ^During  the  six  months  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,   a  Pmpmmr- 
although  congress  was  engaged  daring  that  time  in  making  ample  **^S!/eo%SS* 
preparations  for  the  expected  emergency,  yet  the  federal  presses,  vunwd  ky 
Tery  generally,  throughout  the  Union,  ridiculed  the  expectation    ^^^^SSS^ 
of  war  as  illusory,  and  doubtless  contributed  much  to  impress  the 

British  ministry  with  the  belief  that  America  would  still  continue 
to  submit  to  the  outrages  that  had  so  long  been  perpetrated  against 
her  commerce  and  seamen. 

43.  sOn  the  first  of  June^  1812,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  ^FtaUmf 
congress,  recommending  a  declaration  of  war  against  England.  SSSSSilStg 
The  prominent  causes  of  war.  as  set  forth  in  the  message,  and  in  a  dMiaratkn 
the  report  of  the  committee  wkich  submitted  a  declaration  of  war,      ^  *^^ 
were,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  and  the  British  orders 

in  council.  On  the  subject  of  impressment  the  president  stated, 
that  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  British  subjects,  "  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens,  under  the  safeguard  of  public  law  and 
their  national  flag,  had  been  torn  from  their  country— had  been 
dragged  on  board  ships  of  war  of  a  foreign  nation — and  exposed, 
under  the  severities  of  their  discipline,  to  be  exiled  to  the  most 
distant  and  deadly  climes — to  risk  their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their 
oppressors — and  to  be  the  melancholy  instruments  of  taking  away 
those  of  their  own  brethren." 

44.  «On  the  same  subject  the  committee  remarked,  that,  "while    iJJ|f^^^ 
the  practice  is  continued,  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  cSSIuMe  on 
consider  themselves  an  independent  nation."    On  the  subject  of  the  2f  ^^'^J^ 
orders  in  council  the  committee  stated,  that,  by  them,  ^^  the  British  afS^Hu^BrU- 
government  declared  direct  and  positive  war  against  the  United  '■^^JJJcS.** 
States.    The  dominion  of  the  ocean  was  completely  usurped — all 
commerce  forbidden — and  every  flag  which  did  not  subserve  the 

policy  of  the  British  government,  by  paying  it  a  tribute  and 
tailing  under  its  sanction,  was  driven  from  the  ocean,  or  subjected 
to  capture  and  condemnation." 

45.  sin  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  the  ^^J^^  ^ 
declaration  of  war  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  only  79  to  49  ;  and  in  ^SSSSa^n  rf 
the  senate  by  only  19  to  13  ;  showing  a  very  strong  opposition  to        ww. 
the  measure.    ^A  motion  to  include  France  in  the  declaration,  was  ^-^"'SSSJ^ 
made  in  the  house  of  representatives,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  j^ce  in  ths 
very  large  minority.    Only  ten  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  the  ieciaratiom. 
proposition,  and  seven  of  these  were  from  the  democratic  party. 

The  federalists  had  long  maintained  the  propriety  of  declaring 


«  It  cannot  be  denied  that  manj  great  and  good  men  were  <^powd  to  the  declaration  of  mur 
In  1812,  but  principally  on  the  ground  of  its  iruxpediency.  Thus,  John  Jaj.  a  prominent 
ftderaHit,  but  a  moat  irorthy  republican,  In  a  letter  of  July  28th,  1812,  says  :  'Mn  m^  opin- 
ion, tha  deolutttlon  of  war  was  neither  neeeaaary,  nor  expedient,  nor  seaMnabIa,"  out  ha 
iepreeated,  as  lerioiii  evils,  ^'commotionB  tending  to  a  diMolntion  of  the  Union,  at  to  tML 
war,'*  and  aaMrted  that,  "  Aa  the  war  had  been  constitutionally  dedand,  the  people  wan 
•vHnitly  boiond  to  support  it  in  the  manner  which  constitutional  laws  preacribad."'-Xi^«  ^ 
fokm  J^,  vol.  i.  p.  4i& 
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AKALTBtfl.  iTtt  against  France,  bat  in  a  fall  house  only  tlire^  of  thtir  munbflr 

"  voted  for  the  measare. 

I.  Retpmum      46.  >The  reasons  set  forth  by  the  president  and  oongress  ftr 

nuHmPw  ^^^^'^^  ^"^  ^^^  responded  to  by  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the 

'  states  during  their  sessions  in  the  following  winter,  and  were  d»- 

olAred  to  be  fnlly  justificatory  of  the  measures  of  the  administra- 

a  TA# '|]NMM  Hon.    *At  the  same  time,  however,  a  ^^  Peace  Party"  was  formed, 

^oiieSf  composed  wholly  of  federalists,  and  embraoing  a  nugority  of  that 

party  throughout  the  Union.    The  object  of  this  party  was  '^  to 

expose  the  war — the  administration — ^the  congress  which  declared 

It — and  idl  who  supported  it,  to  reprobation — and  to  force  tho 

gOTemment  to  make  peace." 

s.  PrvuH^      47.  *After  the  declaration  of  war,  the  federal  party  in  congrew 

Sl^j^^^  made  a  solemn  protest,  in  which  they  denied  the  war  to  be  "  neces- 

een^em.     Btsty,  Or  required  by  any  moral  duty  or  politioal  expediency."    <ln 

4.  Thamf  August  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  pursuance  of  a 

^oSSSeSr'  sogsestion  in  the  message  of  the  governor,  united  in  a  declaratioiL 

«tf.        that  '^  they  believed  it  to  be  the  deliberate  and  solemn  sense  of  the 

W!mZZ-  P^P^®  ^^  ^®  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^  ''^'^  ^^  unnecessary."    *The  legisla- 
(SSUl       ^re  of  Massachusetts  asserted  that  "  The  real  cause  of  the  war 
must  be  traced  to  the  first  systematical  abandonment  of  the  polioj 
of  Washington  and  the  friends  and  flramers  of  the  constitution ; 
to  implacable  animosity  against  those  men,  and  their  universal  ex- 
clusion fVom  all  concern  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  to  the 
influenoe  of  worthless  foreigners  over  the  press,  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  goTcmment  in  all  its  branches ;  and  to  a  jealousy  of 
the  commercUd  states,  fear  of  their  power,  contempt  of  thtir  piu> 
suits,  and  ignorance  of  their  true  chmcter  and  importance." 
%.AtMrtUm»      48.  ^These  were  serions  charges,  but  the  senate  of  the  same  state 
jfoiSSit  ^^^  '^^^  farther,  by  asserting  that  <^The  war  was  founded  in 
Mu.       fiilsehood,  and  declared  without  necessity,"  and  that -"its  real 
ol^Ject  was  extent  of  territory  by  unjust  conquests,  and  to  aid  the 
^'JSrSi^  late  tyrant  of  Europe  in  his  view  of  aggrandisement."    ^fn  peb- 
itiT^'    ruary,  1814,  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  united 
in  a  report  asserting  that  the  *^  war  was  waged  with  the  worst  po» 
sible  views,  and  carried  on  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  fbrmii^  a 
union  of  weakness  and  wickedness,  which  defies,  for  a  parallel,  the 
annals  of  the  world." 
8- 'ii^MNNMu     49.  ^While  such  was  the  language  of  a  great  nu^rity  of  the 
%S?.^'m«  federal  party,  it  is  not  surprising  that  similar  allegations  against 
^^^^aS'af  ^^'  government  were  made  in  the  public  papers  of  London — that 
'Siiofff^  ^^®  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.  appealed  to  the  world 
tkf^iminU'  that  England  hod  not  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war — ^that  the 
'^'         lords  of  the  admiralty  expressed  their  regret  at  the  "  unprovoked 
aggression  of  the  American  government  in  declaring  war  after  aH 
the  causes  of  its  original  complaint  had  been  removed  f  and  thai 
they  declared  that  the  real  question  at  issue  was,  ^Hhe  main 
tenance  of  those  maritime  rightSj  which  are  the  sure  foundaltoft 
of  the  naval  fflory  of  England."    As  the  war  was  declared  while 
the  British  oraers  in  council  continued  to  be  enforced,  and  Ameri- 
can seamen  to  be  impressed,  these  must  have  been  the  maritime 
rights  to  which  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  referred, 
t  Character      ^O-  •After  war  had  been  declared,  the  "  Peace  Party"  threw  all 
imImSrii  P^*sible  obstructions  in  the  way  of  its  successful  prosecution,  aep** 
tfm^paoM    ro^6  fi^m  open  rebellion,  and  yet  reproached  the  adminisUratioa 
P^n¥-"     for  imbecility  in  carrying  it  on,  and  for  embarrassments  which,  ift 
great  part,  had  been  occasioned  by  federal  opposition.    Any>^f^ 
Uons  were  fbrmed  to  obstruct  the  efforts  to  obtain  Imm.  aiui  not 
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only  the  press,  but  the  palpit  also,  exerted  its  influence  to  bank-  ANALYSIS, 
mpt  the  gOTemment,  and  thus  compel  it  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
Great  Britain. 

51.  I  When  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut    i.  cotvm 
were  called  upon  by  President    Madison  for   their  respective  Jl^SvSrm 
quotas  of  militia,  to  be  employed  in  the  public  defence,  they  re-  ^Samtefm- 
fosed  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  on  the  ground  that  the  con-  (j^JJ^^SStf 
ttitution  of  the  United  States  gave  tne  president  the  power  to  call 
forth  the  militia  only  for  the  specified  purposes  of  *■  executing  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppressing  insurrections,  and  repelling  Inva- 
lions,'  and  that  neither  of  these  contingencies  had  yet  arisen.  ^Xhe   s.  DetMont 
governor  of  Connecticut  submitted  the  subject  to  the  council  of  ^^iSeof^ 
state,  and  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  the  supreme  court  of  Conneetuntt, 
that  state,  both  which  bodies  decided  that  the  governors  of  the  *5iS«'cwSt" 
states  are  the  persons  who  alone  are  to  decide  when  the  exigencies  qf  Mauacfm' 
contemplated  by  the  constitution  have  arisen.    ^According  to  this      J*'^^ 
doctrine,  totally  at  variance  with  the  early  federal  notions  in  favor  ^SSaerpSi- 
of  a  stroTtg  central  power^  the  general  government  would  be  virtually    ^*^''^^}^ 
divested  of  all  control  over  the  militia,  and  rendered  incapable  of  SlSjinai  »5- 
proTiding  ibr  "  the  general  defence.^'    Fortunately  for  the  stability  ''•^"i^I.'^ 
of  the  Federal  Union,  this  question  has  since  been  definitively    '"^ 
settled,  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  authority  to  decide  when  the  militia  are  to  be  called  out 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  president. 

92.  ^Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  also  denied  that  the  presi-  4.  Vmthertoh 
dent,  who  is  declared  by  the  constitution  commander-in-chief  of  the-^I^JJJJ^^ 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  in  the  actual  service  of   « given  by 
the  United  States,  could  delegate  his  authority  of  governing  the    ^SluSHi 
militia  to  other  individuals^  or  detach  par^s  of  the  militia  corps,  or  Connecticut. 
that  he  could  employ  them  in  offensive  warfare,  such  as  was  con- 
templated in  the  invasion  of  Canada.    <<0n  these  subjects  differ-  b.  d/j^mu 
ent  opinions  have  been  advanced,  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  (^Jj^^J^. 
fiivor  of  the  powers  claimed  by  tne  president. 

53.  *The  militia  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were,  indeed,   t.MUittoitf 
ordered  out,  by  the  governors  of  those  states,  for  the  defbnce  of  the     £!Sand 
se»>coast,  when  those  states  were  actually  invaded ;  and  for  their  ^^JJJ^f&fii 
■ervioea  in  the  defence  of  the  United  States  ships  of  war,  blockaded  *^*«'^2r*^ 
at  New  London  in  the  year  1813,  were  paid  by  the  general  govern- 
ment.   ^After  the  close  of  the  war,  Massachusetts  presented  the  ''-^j^ff^^ 
daim  of  that  state  for  services  rendered  by  her  militia  in  her  own    uoBtaam' 
defence  during  the  war,  but  her  claim  was  disallowed  by  congress.  *^^^^^* 

54.  8A  brief  allusion  has  been  made,  in  another  part  of  this  ^  mtrtford 
work,  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  the  subject  is  acain  referred  emveintion. 
to  here,  in  order  to  notice  an  oft-repeated  charge  of  "  hostility  to 

the  anmnereial  section  of  the  Union,"  made  by  the  opposers  of  the 
war.    »In  the  report  of  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla-  •^^^J}'**^ 
iure  in  1S14.  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  it  is  asserted  that  ^SUtutUgSh- 
there  existea  "an  open  and  undisguised  jealousy  of  the  wealth  and  '•JJJ".  ^  ^^ 
power  of  the  commercial  states^  operating  in  continual  efforts  to  em-  cormnerdua 
barrass  and  destroy  their  commerce  "  and  that  the  policy  pursued    jeaiomiea. 
by  the  general  government  had  its  foundation  in  a  ^^  deliberate  in- 
tention'' to  effect  that  object.    ^TThe  Hartford  Convention,  in  its  "J^.-^'SJ^ 
address  published  in  January,  1815,  also  asserts  that  the  causes  of  ^^d  amwn 
the  public  calamities  might  be  traced  to  " implacable  combinations  '****?•  '*'• 
of  individuals  or  states  to  monopolize  power  and  office,  and  to      *'*^ 
trample,  without  remorse,  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  corn* 
merdal  section  of  the  Union,"  and  ^Uastly  and  principally  to  a 
fiaionary  and  superficial  theory  in  regard  to  commerce,  accom- 
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ANALTBI8.  puiied  Ij  %  real  hatred^  but  a  fdigned  rcgaxd  to  its  intenita^  and  i 

" ruinous  perseverance  in  efforts  to  render  it  an  instrument  of  M> 

ercion  and  war." 
I.  TJi*  an-       55.  *To  these  charges  the  democratio  party  responded,  by  declaav 
tojijM  iiig  them  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  in  proof  of  whloh  they 
^"^      furnished  statistical  comparisons  between  Uie  oommeroe  of  this 
%.l^e«uif  Middle  and  the  Southern,  and  the  New  England  states.    >Froa 
JJJJ^gJ^  these  statistics,  gathered  from  official  reports,  it  appeared  that  eom- 
mercial  restrictions  would  be  likely  to  inflict  a  more  serious  i^joryi 
in  proportion  to  population,  upon  the  southern  than  npon  tht 
northeastern  states, 
a  statittieai      56.  *Thus,  taking  first  the  year  1800,  as  conyenient  for  giviiig 
uau$nent9of  the  population,  we  find  that  the  exports  of  foreign  and  domestie 
firSgn  and  products  and  manufactures  from  Maryland,  with  a  population  of 
^^Stand^  about  341,000,  exceeded,  by  nearly  two  per  cent.,  the  similar  exports 
tnanvfac-    from  Massachusetts,  whose  population  was  about  423,000,  and  thai 
ture9.       Maryland,  with  a  population  not  one  quarter  more  than  Connecti- 
cut, exported  eight  times  as  much  as  the  latter  state.     South 
Carolina  also,  in  the  year  1800,  exported  more  than  Masaachusetta^ 
in  proportion  to  her  population ;  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
together,  without  regard  to  population,  exported,  during  the  twelve 
years  prior  to  1803,  eight  per  cent,  more  than  a// the  New  England 
states.    During  the  same  period  of  twelve  years,  the  five  southern 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  exported  nearly  twice  as  much,  of  foreign  and  domestio 
produotions,  as  the  five  New  England  States;  and  Pennsylvania 
alone  exported  nearly  the  same  amount  as  the  latter  five.    Daring 
the  ten  years  from  1803  to  1813,  the  value  of  the  domestie  exports 
from  Maryland  alone  was  one  half  the  value  of  the  similar  exports 
from  all  the  New  England  states.    Virginia  alone  exported  inor§ 
than  half  as  much  as  all  the  latter,  while  the  five  souUiem  states 
exported  nearly  twice  the  amount. 
A^Oompan-      57.  ^This  sulject  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  three  differ* 
ofSmn    ^^  sections  of  the  Union, — the  Eastern,*  the  Middl^f  and  the 
fnmthAQirtA  Southern, { — at  the  time  of  the  second  war  with  England,  may  per> 
XnMofSs   ^ps  l>o  best  understood  by  a  general  statement  of  the  total  amount 
Unitn.      of  the  exports  of  foreign  and  domestic  productions,  from  the  year 
1791  to  1813  inclusive.    The  following,  in  round  numbers,  are  the 
results :  Eastern  section  299  millions  of  dollars ;  Middle  section 
a  JSvporm    534  millions :  Southern  section  509  millions.    ^In  oonnection  with 
^fiSS    ^^  statement  it  should  be  remarked,  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  exports  from  New  England  were  the  products  of  southern 
Industry,  exported  coastwise  to  the  Eastern  states,  and  not  enume- 
rated in  the  tables  to  which  we  have  referred. 
6.  TMtmb-       58.  <But  admitting,  as  all  will  be  obliged  to  do,  fr^m  these  con^ 
tSodjf^  parative  values  of  exports,  that  the  New  England  states  were  fiur 
SSUmd  had  irom  being  the  on/y  commercial  states  in  the  Union,  perhaps  it  may 
•JJJg^    be  contended  that  New  England  owned  the  shipping,  and  did  ths 
•ktpping.     carrying  trade  for  the  Middle  and  the  Southern  states.    Bat  evea 
if  this  were  true,  and  had  the  war  entirely  arrested  the  oommeroe 
of  the  country,  the  Middle  and  the  Southern  states  would  still  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers,  for  the  value  of  the  products  which 
they  annually  exported  in  times  of  peace,  greatly  exceeded  the 

*  MaautchnaettB,  N«w  Hampshire,  Termont,  Rhode  Island,  Oonnectlout. 

t  New  Jenej.Delawaro,  New  York,  PeniuylTania. 

t  IbzylMMl,  VizsioU,  Nortb  Carolina,  South  OatoUna,  Georgia,  New  OrlMU,  INiliiot  of  0» 
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Talne  of  the  shipping  employed  in  its  conveyance ;  and  if  a/7  those  analtbib. 
ships  had  belonged  to  New  England,  even  then  the  balance  would  ■ 

have  been  against  her. 

59.  ^But,  in  amount  of  tonnage,  the  ports  of  the  Middle  and  the  1.  nie  eem- 
Southern  states  were  not  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  New  England.  ^^SSof  St' 
In  1811  the  tonnage  of  Baltimore  alone  was  103,000  tons;  while  /er«nteUim, 
that  of  the  four  minor   New  England  states, — Vermont,  New  ^StewSlt 
Hampshire.  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  was  only  108,000. 

The  tonnage  of  Boston,  in  1810,  was  149,121,  while  that  of  Phila- 
delphia was  125,258,  and  that  of  New  York  268,549.  In  1810  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  Norfolk  and  Charleston  was  100,531,  while 
that  of  the  four  principal  sea-ports  of  New  England,  excepting 
Boston,  vis : — Portland,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport,  and  Salem, 
Was  only  141,981.  These  statements,  it  is  believMl,  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  federal  arguments  based  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
■hipping  and  commerce  of  New  England. 

60.  ^After  the  close  of  the  war  with  England,  the  federal  party  a  DeeUtu  ^ 
lost  its  importance,  and  federalism  soon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  /«'«■«'*'»• 
party  organization.    'It  is,  however,  often  asserted  that  the jTnn-    8.  Whatu 
ciples  of  federalism  stiU  remain,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  party    So^mMd 
oi^anizations  of  the  present  day,  and  that  they  are  found  where-  esutunee  qf 
ever  constituted  authority  aims  at  an  additional  increase  of  power,  ^J*'^''**'* 
beyond  what  the  most  strict  construction  of  our  national  constitu- 
tion would  authorize.    <But  when  these  assertions  are  made,  it  «.  D^^hrMit 
becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  era  of  federalism  they  refer.    ^|J3j2»f** 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  '^  Washingtonian  Federalism''  oif 

1789,  and  the  "  Peace  Party"  federalism  of  1812. 

61.  ^At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution,  the  s.  Frtnetpim 
•federalists  were  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  government, — stronger  ^JJ'^'fS?*' 
than   that   ultimately  adopted,  while   the   democrats,  or   anti-  anddynng 
federalists,  believed  that  the  present  plan  gave  too  much  power  to  ^^SaaSXl!^' 
the  general  government^  and  that  the  states  had  surrendered  too      v^wtr. 
many  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.    While  the  fedeiralists  were 

in  power,  during  the  administrations  of  Washington  aid  Adams, 
they  were  ardent  supporter?  of  the  constituted  authorities,  friends 
of  law  and  order,  and  zealous  defenders  of  their  country^s  honor. 
The  "alien"  and  the  "sedition"  law,  which  received  the  most  vio- 
lent censure  from  the  opposing  party,  were  strong  federal  mea- 
sures, designed  to  give  additional  power  and  security  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  had  such  laws  existed  in  1812,  and  been  rigorously 
enforced,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  numbers  of  the  federal 
party  would  have  paid  the  price  of  their  political  folly  by  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.    <Under  Washington  and  Adams  the  federalists  «.  Tht  dgmo 
were  ever  ready  to  rally  in  support  of  the  laws,  while  the  demo-  ^JJJ^^JJJ^ 
orats,  on  the  contrary,  were  then  the  disorganizers,  so  far  as  any    tfOt  ttrnt. 
existed,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular, 
during  the  "whiskey  insurrection"  of  1794,  they  organized  an      t  Great 
armed  resistance  to  the  measures  of  law  and  government.  ^SSSfii^'^ 

62.  ^When  the  federalists  lost  the  power  to  control  the  govern-  ^oS^sSS 
ment,  their  political  principles  seemed  to  undergo  a  surprising  'JJJrlS*'^"'*? 
ohange.  Then  every  increase  of  executive  power  was  denounced  ^  to  amtfci 
as  an  "  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people."  The  em-  '*•  wovm- 
bargo,  and  the  laws  to  enforce  it,  were  declared  to  be  "  a  direct  in-  g  unjwt 
▼asion  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,"  and  an  open  violation  of  ehiarffe  of  an 
the  constitution ; — although  similar  laws,  but  far  more  exception-  ^SSne^S&3 
tble,  had  received  their  airalent  support  only  a  few  years  previous.    prtnc^». 

63.  *The  circumstance  that,  in  the  great  European  contest  that  aflSnttt/10 
flrigtaated  in  the  French  revolation,  the  sympathies  of  the  federal-   Jedtnuum^ 
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AHALTSis.  ists  were  on  the  side  of  EQgluid,  hna  been  often  rarj  Dtgaatl^  aA- 

dnccd  u  eTidence  of  thar  attochmmt  to  monarchical  principlet. 

With  the  Hune  propriet/,  howerer,  might  the  farlisUtj  of  tha 

democratio  partj  for  T        '   ' 
proof  of  their  attlwhii 
subaeqaent  to  1904,  bj 
arbitru7  as  those  irb 
L  (TfiAwiM  'While  the  federalist! 
'•^SilP"   Chnrged  with  eneonrag 
rtpumoBt    eridenceof  a  desertion, 
rrinelpui.    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  separation  i 
doubtless,  of  but  yery  1 
is  no  donbt  that  New  I 
publican  form  of  gove 
inittlmn  pentlj  Ubored  to  eitob 
'ts^^u"   "1  opposing  the  war  o( 
JUenlltm.    odium  whieh  now  attot 
the  fouodors  of  iho  pat 
xo^itHiii-      C4.  'Waahington,  A< 
rSSTiI^.  "lem  ■we  are  grailly  i 
^lAi/slval  goTernment,  and  for  it: 
^"'^        of  its  infancy  and  weo 
if  ^"^SiSl  ^^'^""^"'K  doubt  and  oi 
jt^SftSt  Washingloo,  Adams,  s 
olJtttrftM    jugticB  remember  thai 
^SmSum.   *^s  as  different  from 
patriotic  integritj,  lal 
treason,  and  disunion, 
former  period  with  tha 
the  treasonable  prioci 
to  the  democracy  whi 
Jefferson. 
a  PtWica)       G3  >The  Tarions   political  quest! 
VS'mm     country  since  the  close  of  the  war  ol 
■r^nilneg  aectcd  with  the  pnrty  politics  of  the 
^Hr^    Ctable  to  enter  upon  thur  discussioi 
uii.        — nor,  indeed,  when  time  and  distai 
blended  the  larious  hues,  and  soften 
eicitoment  h.is  given  them,  ia  it  bel 
to  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in 
«.  rauruMr  rian.    'With  the  exception  of  tha  wai 
rtSi'^    queBtiona  of  internal  policy,  about  ? 
gwtfloiH.     oiiturtain  an  honest  difference  of  upir 

T,  Effiai  iT  of  public  tranquillity.    'By  keeping  i 

"%U^S!T  P<^^*'«»«  agi.atior.  they  excite  an  ev 

lanship  of  the  vei^sel  of  state,  far  moi 

a  calm  which  should  allow  tha  sailo 

duty,  aiid  tlie  pilot  to  slumber  at  the  helm. 

M  'The  war  with  Mexico,  whatever  other  cause*  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  inflame  the  animoBilieB  already  existing  between  the  bellig- 
erent nations,  acquires  additional  importance  in  the  eyes  of  tha 
American  people  from  its  having  derived  its  immed^ta  oripn 
from  the  circumstanceB  of  the  lon^-mouted  and  conlroversial  pro- 

'  JKCt  of  "Texas  annexation."  *Tlus  war,  alio,  by  presenting  tba 
United  Statee  in  llie  new  aspect  of  conquemni  on  foreign  ^rooDd, 

^  in  seeming  opposition  to  their  long  ealablinbed  peace  poUoy — bj 

r.   its  great  militaij  triumphs  on  the  part  of  an  tmwarlike  peopla — 
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by  the  unwonted  displays  of  martial  entfaasiasm  -which  it  called  AWALYBIB, 
forth,  and  by  its  important  results,  in  extensive  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, with  which  are  connected  new  and  exciting  questions  of 
domestic  policy,  that  seem  to  threaten  tlie  very  existence  of  our 
Union— all  tend  to  nuirk  the  present  as  an  important  era  in  our 
history;  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe,  time  only  can  determine. 
In  connection  with  a  brief  history  of  the  events  of  this  war,  we 
purpose,  then,  to  review,  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  candor,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin,  and  of  its  results  and  tendencies,  so  far  as 
time  has  developed  them. 

'When,  in  1825,  Mexico,  by  her  system  of  empresario  grants,  i.Predittiem 
opened  the  free  colonization  of  Texas  to  the  Anglo-Americans,  '^SSSSm 
sagacious  minds  perceived,  in  the  known  activity  and  enterprise  of    if  TesM» 
the  latter  people,  the  rapid  growth  of  Texas  in  population  and 
resources,  and  predicted  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
she  would  throw  off  her  dependence  upon  a  nation  alien  to  her  in 
language,  laws,  and  religion ;  and  either  assume  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  or  seek  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  that  confederacy 
from  which  most  of  her  population  had  been  drawn.    The  results 
have  fully  verified   these  predictions.     ^Mexico,  soon  becoming  ^J^SSTTI 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  strides  of  the  infant  colony  to  power,  and     Mexioa— 
jealous  of  the  desire  manifested  by  the  United  States  to  extend   7^^^^ 
her  southern  limits  to  the  Rio  Grande  by  the  purchase  of  Texas,*  T^Silni^ 
sought  to  overawe  the  Texan  people  by  military  domination,  and    ^««^««««» 
to  break  their  spirits  and  cripple  their  energies  by  tlie  most  odious 
commercial  restrictions,  and  by  the  virtual  exclusion  of  additional 
colonists  coming  from  the  United  States.f     The  overthrow  of  the 
Pederal  constitution  of  1824,  and  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  Mexi- 
can States  in  the  military  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna,  completed 
the  list  of  grievances  of  which  Texas  complained,  and  induced  her 
to  appeal  to  the  right  of  revolution — ''the  last  right  to  which 
oppressed  nations  resort.'*   In  the  struggle  which  followed,  victory 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Texans ;  they  established  their  indepen- 
dence de  facto,  and  by  the  United  States,  France,  and  England, 
were  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  power,  capable  of  levying  war, 
forming  treaties,  and  doing  all  o^er  acts  whicli  independent  nations 
may  of  right  do. 

^The  circumstance  that  Mexico  refused  to  acknowledge  the  known  8>  Refmai  ^f 
fact  of  Texan  independence,  could  not  prejudice,  or  in  any  way  aSmowlJ^e 
affect,  the  rights  of  other  nations  treating  with  the  revolted  prov-   th^ndepen-. 
ince ;  for  both  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  principles  of  natural       Teautr 
equity,  require  that  any  people  who  are  independent  in  point  of 
fact,  with  a  seeming  prooability  in  favor  of  their  remaining  so,  shall 
be  treated  as  such  oy  other  powers,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the  belligerent 
parties.      'After  Texas  had  maintained  her  independence  during  i.JdmUHon 
nine  years  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacmto,  the  United  %^  jmertSui 
States  formed  a  treaty  with  her,  by  which  the  former  Mexican  cot^feiMvcy. 
province,  but  then  independent  Republic  of  Texas,  was  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  American  confederacy,  with  the  assumed  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  defend  the  new  acquisition  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  American  Union.   *If  Texas  was  virtually    »•  ^^'^^ 
independent,  that  independence  brought  with  it  all  .the  rights  and  pS^heruif 
powers  of  sovereignty ;  and  she  was  as  capable  of  disposing  of  her-    ^v  treaty. 
self  by  treaty,  as  the  most  independent  nation  is  of  transferrins  to 
another  power  any  portion  of  its  territory.     'That  the  United  \j^f^y^^^ 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  had  an  undonbted  right  to  enter  to  inter  i^ 


Book  m.  p.  132.  t  Ibid  p.  133. 
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AyAtYSIS.  into  the  treaty  of  annezAtaon,  notwithstanding^  the  remoostranoax 
ote  treaty  oT  ^^  ^cxico ;  and  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  all 
mmuxuaon.  this  furnidied  no  just  gronod  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
we  think  no  one  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  maxims  of  inter- 
national  law  will  attempt  to  deny.* 
\.0ompiaint9      ^Yet  Mexico  did  make  repeated  complaints  on  this  subject 
'ffuSSo^  Previous  to  the  treaty  of  annexation,  Mexico,  by  her  minister  at 
'^^  ^bo  seat  of  the  American  government,  had  protested  against  the 
gjgy  measure  m  contemplation  as  an  aggression  upon  a  frienmy  power* 
and  had  distinctly  asserted  that  she  was  resolved  to  declare  war 
as  soon  as  she  received  intimation  of  the  completion  of  the  projectf 
The  American  government,  therefore,  had  every  reason  to  infer, 
from  official  information,  that  war  would  result  from  the  act  of 
annexation,  although  many  believed  that  Mexico  would  not  be  so 
foolhardy  as  to  carry  her  threats  into  execution.    It  was  the  du^ 
of  the  government,  then,  to  make  preparations  for  war,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  apprehensions  of  danger  it  entertained  from  any  invad- 
ing force  that  Mexico  might  send  into  the  field. 
rlwMiir'fffi         Th®  advance  of  General  Taylor  from  Corpus  Ghristi,  across  the 
TSLr        country  south  of  the  Nueces,  which  has  since  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of  the  **  disputed  territory,"  has  often  been  assigned,  among 
opposing  parties  of  the  Americans  themselves,  as  the  caute  of  t& 
war.    It  was  never  so  declared,  however,  by  the  Mexican  people 
or  government,  who  have  imiformly  charged  the  Americans  with 
'*  appropriating  to  themselves  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tories ;"  that  is,  the  province  of  Texas,  as  the  sole  ground  on  which 
Mexico  had  **  resolved  to  declare  war "  and  as  the  pimaty  cause 
*'SnuSd^  of  the  hostilities  that  followed.:^    'Mexico  claimed  to  have  no  better 
SrrSiry,    right  to  tlie  country  south  of  the  Kueces,  than  to  that  immediately 
west  of  the  Sabine,  and  had  she  charged,  as  the  cause  of  the  war, 
the  invasion  of  the  so-called  "  disputed  territory,"  she  would,  vir- 
tually, have  relinquished  her  claim  to  all  the  rest  of  Texas.    Mexico 
maintained  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  herself,  the 
whole  of  Texas  was  disputed  territory,  and  she  professed  to  engage 
in  the  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole,  and  not  for  a  part  of  the 
same — to  repel  the  invasion  of  Taeas,  and  not  the  invasion  of  the 
"  disputed  territory"  on  the  Rio  Grande  merely.    Justice  to  the 
position  which  Mexico  herself  assumed,  and  in  which  she  chose  to 
oe  regarded  by  other  nations,  demands  the  statement  that  she 
considered  the  primary  act  of  annexation  as  sufficient  cause  of  war 
on  her  part,  and  that  the  invasion  of  her  province  of  Texas,  by  the 
establisnment  of  General  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi,  was  an  addi- 
4-  T^^emiM  tional  aggression.    ^In  our  political  disputes  among  ourselves,  tot 
vcompuunt.  ijj^yg  Bupplied  Mexico  with  a  third  cause  of  complaint,  in  the  asser- 

*  All  that  is  required  for  a  state  or  nation  to  bo  ^*  entirely  free  and  soyerelgn,'*  is  that  **  It 
must  govern  itaelf,  and  acknowledge  no  legislative  ■nperlor  but  God.**  ^If  U  be  totally  1a- 
dependent.  It  is  Bovereign.** — Marten't  Tuiw  of  Jfatitms^  pp.  33-4. 

**  A  fore^rn  nation  does  not  appear  to  violate  Its  perfect  obiigatlona,  nor  to  derlale  firom 
the  principles  of  neutrality,  If  it  treats  as  an  independent  nation  people  who  have  declared« 
and  stiil  maintain  themselves  Independent."— Jfart«n*«,  p.  79.  History  alMunds  with  exam* 
plea  in  which  revolted  provinces  have  been  acknowledged  and  treated  as  sovereign  atetea 
by  othn*  naiiona,  long  Wore  they  were  recognized  as  such  by  the  States  IhHn  which  ibesr 
revolted.  Mr,  Webster^  In  his  qieech  at  Springflekl,  Massachusetts,  September,  1847,  aaidt 
as  reported  In  the  public  Journals:—^*  From  1836,  when  occurred  the  battle  of  Ban  Jacinto, 
to  1843,  Mexico  had  no  authority  over  Ttozaa,  no  Just  claim  upon  her  territory.  In  1841-9-3, 
Texas  was  an  Independent  government;  so  nominally,  so  practically,  so  recognized  by  oar 
own,  and  other  governments.  Mexico  had  no  ground  of  complaint  la  the  anneTation  of 
Tsna.** 

t  **The  Mexican  government  Is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  ss  H  leceives  inttanatiaa 
of  such  an  act'*— Almonte  to  Mr.  Upshur,  Nov.  3d,  1643.  See  also  the  previoiis  ooanaualea* 
tion  or  Mr.  Bocsaegnu  the  Mexican  lUalster  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  our  Minister  in  Meodcob 
Aag.93,1843.  t  Almonte^ tetter, Nov. 3d,  1843. 
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tion  that  the  advance  of  General  Taylor  beyond  Corpus  Chriati  vas  ANALY8ML 
into  a  territory  not  only  belonging  to  Mexico  by  right,  but  to  which 
Bhe  had  the  adfaitional  claim  of  actual  possession.  But  Mexico  never 
urged  the  invasion  of  the  so-called  disputed  territory  as  a  distinct 
cause  of  complaint,  and  toe,  in  attributing  it  to  her,  have  found  for 
her  a  cause  of  offencg  which  she  had  failed  to  discover  for  herself. 
In  a31  her  complaints  against  us,  Mexico  never  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  tne  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.    'But,  admitting  i.  Tht  thrm 
that  Mexico  might,  with  propriety,  have  made  this  latter  com-   aSStftiim 
plaint,  her  original  charges  against  the  American  government  are  UfOudBtaim 
then  three  in  number ; — annexation ;  the  march  of  the  American 
army  into  territory  claimed  as  belonging  to  Mexico  by  right;  and 
the  invasion  of  territory  in  her  actual  possession.    These  charges 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

'Viewing  the  war  strictl v  upon  national  grounds,  and  testing  its  s.  Ltgtajmti' 
legality,  on  our  part,  by  acknowledged  principles  of  national  law,  tffjmSfiam 
we  think  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted  tliat  our  government  stands  goventmsnt* 
fully  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  first  two  of  the  fore- 
going charges.    We  had  at  least  the  legal  national  right  to  annex 
Texas,  and  to  defend  the  acquisition  by  force  of  arms.     'Whether  >•  Thtfimreh 
that  defence  required,  or  iustified,  the  march  of  General  Taylor  RioVnmde, 
from  Corpus  Ohristi  to  tne  Rio  Grande,  seems  to  be  the  only 
remaining  question  at  issue,  connected  with  the  causes  of  the  war; 
for  since  the  American  government  made  no  declaration  of  war, 
but  charged  the  commencement  of  it  upon  Mexico,  it  is  altogether 
irrelevant  to  the  question  in  dispute  whether  the  United  States 
might  or  might  not  have  been  justified  in  declaring  war  on  any 
other  grounds  than  those  connected  with  the  Texan  controversy. 

*In  justification  of  the  march  of  General  Tavlor  from  Corpus  4. llowhmi- 
Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  across  the  so-called  "disputed  terri-        ^^ 
tory,"  it  has  been  alleged,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  true  southwestern  boundary  of  Texas.    The  truth  of  this 
allegation  is  attempted  to  be  sustained  by  the  following  positions: 

1st.  ^That  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Texans  to  Santa  Anna's  s  ^trttpoti- 
usurpation,  as  evidenced  by  the  capitulation  of  General  Cos,  Dec.  ^^  *^^!Sli 
11th,  1885,  and  the  stipulation  of  the  latter  to  remove  "into  the    aUnfoHon. 
interior  of  the  Republic,"  and  "  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,"  showed 
that  the  military  government  of  Santa  Anna — a  manifest  usurpa- 
tion— ^never  obtained  a  foothold  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  below 
New  Mexico. 

2d.  •That  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  set  forth  in  the    i^J^f*^ 
Texan  declaration  of  independence,  was  sustained  by  the  success  pfS^thottht 
of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  treaty  with   **»  ^^fSlf* 
Santa  Anna,  which  was  ratified  antl  signed  by  Filisola,  then  in  gotuhwestem 
command  of  the  Nf)rthern  Mexican  army,  and  that  Filisola  was  ^^f^!^  ^ 
authorized  by  letter  from  the  Mexican  President  ad  inierim  to  do 
whatever  should  be  ncct'vssary  to  procure  the  release  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  to  save  his  troops'  and  munitions  of  war.     It  is  claimed 
that   the  obligations  and    benefits  of  this   treaty  were  mutual; 
Texas  acquiring  the  independenre  of  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  Mexico  saving  her  army,  and  the  life  of  her  Pres- 
ident.   On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican  army  in  pursuance  of 
this  treaty,  the  Mexican  garrison  of  Laredo  was  removed  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  Mexican  garrisons  were  never  after- 
wards kept  up  on  the  ** Texan''  side: — ^Texas  also  laid  out  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  into  countiea 

Sd.  ^That  in  all  tlie  invauons  of  Texas,  two  of  which  occurred  «  _ 
in  the  year  1842,  the  Mexican  troops  were  driven  beyond  the  Rio       ^'"** 
Oraode. 
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A1CALYSI8.      4th.  'That  Mexico  herself,  althoagfa  claimmff  the  right  of  fv-Mlry 
1.  Ftmrth    ^  ^^^  'whoIe  of  Texan,  virtually  acknowledged  the  pouesBory  claim 
ijMrUton.  i^   of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Rio  Qranda    This  acknowledgment,  sub- 
^•SmitAhe  ^  sequent  to  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  is  based,  among  other  acta, 
ptme$9ory    on  the  proclamation  of  the  Mexican  General  Woll,  of  June  20th,  ^ 
Tistueufar  1844,  by  order  of  the  Mexican  government,  of  which  the  third  sec-  * 
RioQmdA    *^^°  reads  as  follows: — **  Every  individual  Vho  maybe  found  at 
'  the  distance  of  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  BraTo 
(Rio  Grande)  will  be  regarded  as  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  iks 
wntrpers  of  that  part  of  the  national  terrUory:*'  thus  admitting 
that  Texas  had  usurped^  that  is,  that  she  held  pos9esMum  of  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.     Another  construc- 
tive acknowledgment  of  the  Texan  claim  is  found  in  Santa  Anna's 
report  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  2*7 th,  1847,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  informed  the  American  General  that  the  Mexicans 
"  could  say  nothing  of  peace  while  the  Americans  were  on  this  Hde 
of  the  Bravo"  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  some  claim  to  the  left  bank  of  that  stream.    In  reply  to 
the  assertion  that  General  Taylor,  on  his  advance  from  Corpus 
Chri.-^ti,  found  a  Mexican  Custom  House  at  Point  Isabel,  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  not  a  regular  Custom  House — that  the  collector  resided 
at  Matamoras,  where  the  duties  were  generally  paid,  although  he 
ocousionally  sent  a  deputy  to  Point  Isabel. 
%.Th»an»tffer      'These  positions  are  met,  in  general  terms,  by  the  asMtertioii, 
re£kiiMmd  ^^^^  ^^'^  declaration  of  Texas  that  the  Rio  Grande  should  be  her 
m-gumenu.   boundary,  did  not  make  it  so, — that  she  asquired  no  right  to  the 
country  bordering  on  that  river  but  that  obtained  by  successful 
revolution  and  continued  possession, — that  the  entire  vaUey  of  Santa 
Fe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  Texas  also  claimed,  was 
never  in  her  possesKion, — that  the  country  south  of  that  valley, 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  was  in  great  part  unin- 
habited— had  been  subject  to  frequent  inroads  of  both  parties- 
Mexicans  and  Texans,  but  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
that  portion  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  tlie  actual  pos- 
session of  the  Mexicans,  whose  laws  were  established  over  the 
Mexican  town  of  Laredo,  and  who  collected  duties  at  Point  Isabel, 
which  circumstances  constituted  it,  virtually,  Mexican  territory, 
and  that  the  invasion  thereof  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  American  government*    In  reply  to  the 
statement,  that  Texas  had  laid  out  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande  into  counties,  it  is  asserted  that  these  were 
**  counties  on  paper'*  only.     To  the  allegation  that  Santa  Anna 
guaranteed,  by  treaty,  the  claim  of  Texas  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande, 
It  is  replied,  that  the  concessions  of  Santa  Anna  while  in  duress — a 
prisoner  of  war — ^were  not  binding  either  on  himself  or  on  Mexico^ 
— that  they  were  not  ratified  by  the  treaty-makinff  power,  and  that 
they  were  distinctly  repudiated  by  the  Mexican  government  under 
the  presidency  of  Bustamente,  Santa  Anna's  successor.    To  the 

*  "  Corpus  Christi  is  the  most  western  point  now  occupied  by  Texas.^ — Mr.  Dumtidson 
(otu*  ChargH  to  Texas)  to  General  Taiylur,  June  28,  1845.  The  )ett4'r  of  Mr.  Donaldran  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  or  July  llth,  1845,  admlla  that  the  Mexicans  were  then  In  poeeewiton  of  **  Laredo, 
and  other  lower  points."  .  Secretary  Marcy,  in  a  letter  to  General  Taylor,  July  8. 1845,  aaya, 
"This  department  is  Informed  that  Mexico  tius  some  military  establishments  on  the  east  aide 
of  the  Rio  Grande.'^ 

The  actual  occupan<7,  t^  the  Mexicans,  of  several  places  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rto 
Grande,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute ;  and  it  is  alao  as  clear  that  the  TexaM  were  fn  poaecsaloa 
of  placea  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mneoes ;  and  thai  none  bat  armed  parties  of  eiUier  peoplo 
paased  over  the  intermediato  space  between  the  two  rivers.  If  occii^aacy,  therefore,  were  to 
have  determined  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  people,  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  Ho* 
Would  have  been  neither  the  Noeees  nor  the  Bio  Gnode,  but  the  hlghlanda  of  Hie  lMin% 
^■oocqptod  tract  between  them. 
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•IkgKtMD  ihftt,  ID  all  tlM  ioTanom  of  Texa«,  the  Mezkan  troops  AyALYBW. 
were  driven  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  replied  that  this  is  not  " 

^pplieaUe  to  the  valley  of  Santa  Fd,  east  of  tiie  Rio  Grande ;  and 
that,  aa  to  the  ooimtry  betveea  the  Nueees  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
although  m  tvo  cases  the  Mexiean  forces  were  driven  out  of  it,  yet 
that  the  Tezans  never  held  possession  of  the  settlements  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  that  stream  thirty  days  in  alL 

^But^  as  a  farther,  and  perhaps  more  satis&ctory,  justification  of    i.  Wrtker 
the  advance  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  alleged  that,  ^*"^^^ 
under  the  circamstances  of  the  threats  of  Mexico  to  declare  war  ^g^  'f^ 
Against  us  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  annexation  project, —  ^^  QranM, 
the  hostile  spirit  manifested  by  her  population, — and  her  actual 
•ssemhling  of  troops  on  her  northern  frontiers  with  the  professed 
object  of  re-eonquering  the  whole  of  Texas,  we  should  have  been 
jnstified  in  entering  upon  territory  clearly  belonging  to  Mexico,  to 
thwart  the  designs  of  our  avowed  enemy.*    The  circumstances  on 
vhich  this  attempted  justification  reste  are,  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
them,  aa  follows:— 

'Immediately  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mexico,  in  accord-  8.  T/ta  Mm 
40ce  with  her  threats  of  war,  sent  considerable  bodies  of  troops  to  ffZwSS& 
the  vionity  of  the  Rio  Grande,  oonstituting  an  army  which  was 
epokea  of  oy  the  Mexican  press,  both  as  the  "  army  of  the  North" 
and  as  the  **army  of  invasion,'*  and  which  was  openly  declared  by 
ite  oeuKnander,  Paredes,  who  was  then  virtually  at  the  head  of  the 
government^  to  be  designed  for  the  re-conquest  of  Texas.     'When  i.  Overthrom 
fierrcva  was  elected  President,  in  August,  1846,  and  showed  a  dis-  ^^^^J!Ji!! 
poskioB  to  treat  with  the  United  States,  his  administration  was  for-        tum. 
cibly  overthrown  by  Paredes  on  tlie  sole  ground  that  it  was  believed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  war  for  which  Paredes  had  made  preparations. 
The  government  of  Paredes  owed  its  existence  to  the  determination 
|o  ro'eonqoer  Texas.   It  had  no  other  basis  of  support   ^Moreover,  4.  Ritual  qf 
Mexico,  under  the  administration  of  Herrera,  after  acceding  to  tlie     jj^^^^ 
propoeition  to  receive  an  envoy  **  intrusted  with  full  powers  to    unSlfer' 
adiust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments,"  *''5!if«Sli?** 
•nbeeqnently  refused  to  negotiate,  evidently  from  the  fear  of  popu- 
lar excitement  against  the  peace  party,  but  on  the  ]^retence  that 
the  United  States  had  sent  a  general  and  ordinary  minister,  when 
she  should  have  appointed  an  envoy  to  adjust  the  specific  differ- 
ences in  dispute  between  the  two  ooonlries.     A  full,  diKtinct,  and 
final  refusal  to  negotiate  on  a  subject  which  Mexico  had  deelared 
to  be  sufiicient  cause  of  war,  and  with  reference  to  which  she  had 
officially  asserted  she  would  declare  war,  would  have  been  deemed 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  her  part  *,  and  Mexico  is 
saved  from  assumiug  this  position,  only  to  the  extent  to  which  her 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  reception  of  our  minister  were  valid. f 
... ....  -     -      —         "^"- 

*  **ir  a  8<»verelin)  see*  Mmvelf  menoced  with  nn  attack,  he  tntij  Uike  up  arms  to  wmrd  oM 
tlM  bioir,  and  may  even  commence  tiie  exi-rci^e  uf  thuse  vinlenoMi  that  his  eaetny  is  prepar* 
Ing  to  exereiea  Hgalnst  him,  without  being  churgeable  wiih  haviug  begun  an  oSensive  war.^ 
-^Marten's  Imvo  of  J^ntiong^  p.  273. 

•*Tb«  justiflottiVM  reasons  of  a  war,  show  that  nn  Injury  has  been  received,  or  no  far  tkrMt- 
tmed  aa  to  authnrize  a  prevention  of  U  by  arms."— F«r/ft'V  /.iuj  of  jVdt/onsy  p.  369. 

t  We  sent  Mexico  a  Plenipotmtiary^  a  minister  iiUrusted  with  fall  jmrerx  to  8eme**aU  the 
qneaiioim  In  dispute"  between  the  two  connirw.  Mi  xico  inwlntsilned  thul  we  shonld  have 
esnt  her  a  eMam>>«fmr«r  wlrti  powers  limited  to  n  eellleuient  of  the  Tex  m  dispute  only :— that 
Is,  <»ur  minister  had  too  mwcA  poroer.  We  wished  a  setilement  of  all  lli»'  matleia  in  dispute 
brtween  the  tw«»  countries;  fur  fhere  were  maitiTii  f»rl»jinalliig  prior  to  the  TexHn  controversy, 
which  w^  had  fbnnerly  declared  t<»  be  sufficient  c  uise  uf  W!«r  iifrninat  Moxii:o.  Mexiai.  there- 
fore, wmi  wllllMif  to  (r^ai  fi^r  a  (iettlembut  vf  her  gre^  at.ces  aguiusl  u«s  but  uot  fur  a  setilemeut 
tifour  grievances  Hgalust  her.  ,    .  .  . 

At  the  time  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell,  actual  war  did  not  exist  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  flMM,  and  llexloo  had  no  right  to  demand  a  corami8ai:>Aer  with  ijistructlous  limitea 
to  OBB  porttoB  of  the  diapates  between  ua.    Moreover,  modern  histoiy  la  filled  with  nameT^ 
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MAhYBSB,     lAftw  Parades  bad  marped  the  gtyTemmest,  the  Mencan  nM^ 
1.  fWiAer    ^  of  foreign  affieurs,  in  a  note  to  our  government,  still  more  die- 
IfSIfSSJJS^  tinctlj  ezpUined  the  position  of  Mexico,  hy  dedaring  tiiat»  aa  a 
^yjPSy*  oonseauenoe  of  the  preyiooa  declaratioo  of  Mezioo  that  ehe  would 
regara  the  act  of  annexation  aa  a  canu  belU  {**  eaose  of  wai^X 
^'negotiation  was  by  its  veiy  natore  at  an  end,  and  war  was  the 
IL  BMOMflv  only  recourse  of  the  Mexican  government.*    *A  few  days  later,! 
^fty  ^j0  Mexican  government  authorised  the  general  in  command  on 
the  Texan  frontier  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  ue  **hy  eveir 
means  which  war  permits ;"  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  stiu 
before  the  advance  of  General  Taylor  from  Corpua  Ohiiati  waa 
known  at  the  Mexican  capital,  the  MexicaB  President,  Paredes,  ia 
a  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  Northern  armv,  makes  known,  in 
the  following  language,  the  prtviaua  deogns  and  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment **  At  Um  present  date,"  he  writes,  *'  I  suppoae  yon  at  the 
head  of  that  valiant  army,  either  fighting  already,  or  preparing  for 
the  operations  of  a  campaign."    He  further  writea,  **  It  is  iodispeii- 
sable  that  hostilities  be  commenced,  yaunelf  taking  ike  initiaH9€ 
offaimt  the  enemy  "X 

'The  designs  of  Mexico^  aa  thus  developed,  were  "  loor  on  aeeoumi 

^SffT  ^  ^''MUTtaHon  f  and  she  never  made  an^  concealment  of  the  mat- 

i^t^-j^  ^*  1^®  prospective  dedaratioa  of  Mexico  that  she  would  deehura 

^^"^        war — ^her  hostile  preparations,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  inva- 

sion^her  vacillatu^  eonduet,  in  first  consenting  to  reosive  aa 

envoy  *  intrusted  with  fuU  powers,"  ^j^  and  then  rejecting  him, 

evidently  from  the  fear  of  a  domostie  revolution,  thus  terminating 

all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries — together  wi& 

the  subse<juent  overthrow  of  the  "  peace  party"  administration— 

the  elevation  to  power  of  Paredes,  the  "  war  President,"  on  the 

basis  of  his  avowed  hostility  to  the  United  Statea— and  the  positive 

orders  (although  then  unknown  to  us)  to  the  Northern  army  to 

commence  hostilities — were  circumatanceaimore  than  suffioieot  to 

justify  our  government  in  taking  any  precautionary  measures  not 

4Jffrwi«iipii»'  necessarily  involving  actual  hostilities.     *The  march  to  the  Bio 

^'^ySSr^  Grande,  across  a  territory  to  which  Mexico  had  perhaps  as  good  % 

warMiortg  right  aa  anv  we  could  advance,  but  to  which  we  had  certainly  soma 

Mi»  Qfenae.  cj^ig^  sufficient  at  least  to  make  it  a  matter  eleariy  in  aitpuie 

between  the  two  nations,  was  a  precautioQary  measure,  legslly 

juRtifiaUe,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  hostile  position  of  Mexico.  Henco 

OQB  ezamples,  in  wblCb,  during  tctosl  war,  treaties  of  peaoe  are  D^;otiatad  Yry  "misiilara 
j^eiiipotenttary**  intmated  with  Pail  powen  to  aetUe  all  matten  la  dispute.  But  fhnber,  oa 
iaia  point  of  etiqoettef  Mexioo  waa  clearly  la  the  wrong,  as  aabaeqnently  aeknoiriedged  by 
Berrara  hlmaelf,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  govemment  that  rqleoted  our  mlalatflr.  Tte 
Bk-Prealdent,  In  a  letter  of  Anguat  35, 1848,  to  Santa  Anna,  says:—** For  no  oUier  act  thaa 
ahowlng  that  there  wamid  h§  mo  obstacle  to  his  (Mr.  SUdelTs)  presenting  himself,  and  harlng 
his  raropoaltloos  heard,  my  adminlatratloa  waa  calamniated  in  the  moat  alroeloaa  manner  >- 
tor  tUa  act  alone  the  revolution,  which  dlaplaeed  me  firom  command,  waa  sat  on  foot."  Oa 
Ike  admission  of  Meilco  henelf,  -       - 


therefore,  our  minister  was  r^feoted  on  a 
Mr.  Webater,  In  his  speech  at  Phllapelphia.  Dec  8d,  1846,  saya:  <«I  repeat,  that  Ifexico  is 
Wholly  unjnatlflable  In  reftasing  to  reoelTe  a  minister  (h>m  the  iJnited  tftatea.'* 
•    *  Note  of  the  Mexican  Minister,  March  ISth,  lb4&  f  April  4th. 

X  Although  the  order  to  General  Taylor,  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  waa  given  beltato 
these  pontine  ordtro  omf  doeiarationo  of  the  Mexican  government  were  known  to  oa,  yec  the 
Utter  show  that  the  inferenoea  of  warlike  deaigna  against  us,  which  our  govenuoent  had 
drawn  from  other  aouroea,  were  just  We  had  vorf  otromg gmndo  tor  aupposiag  that  Mezioo 


Intended  to  attack  ua;— we  acted  on  the  strength  of  those  suspidona;  and  the  raanit  ahows 
that  our  suspicions  were  correct,  and  thereby  siforda  /ij^a/  Justification  of  the  net  baaed  apoa 
them.  The  hostile  deaigna  of  Mexico  againat  ua,  previous  to  the  breaking  one  of  the  war» 
have  ilnoe  been  abundantly  conflrmed.  The  Mexican  President,  Pens  y  Pens,  In  his  mnaaagw 
lead  at  the  opisnlng  of  the  session  of  1838,  aays:— ^  We  have  owaalon  thia  day  to  lament  that 
the  MOM  ^Mv  did  not  at  tkl  tims  (1835)^r««atZ.**  It  was  the  wer  polkf  that  nievaUsd 
that  Induced  Mezioo  to  ooosldsr  us  ss  sn  finsmr-*and  to  a  Isr  bsr  fsasnl  la  laks  the 
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I  Oie  wir,  iHbieh  neitber  of  the  belligerents  seemed  desirous  to  AKALTBWB. 
flivoid. 

^We  hftTO  tlras  fiir  been  considering  the  origin  of  the  war  on   i.  Jtenatjf 
nationaJ  grounds,  and  as  aflfecting  the  matter  of  leeal  right  between  ^^^^gy 
the  government  of  Mexico  and  the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
nod,  viewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  see  no  reason  to 
reproach  onr  country  with  bad  fisith,  or  with  a  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  intemationai  law ;  and  we  believe  that  impartial  his- 
tory, in  reviewing  these  transactions,  will  still  preserve  our  national 
honor  uotamished.    'But  whether  the  conduct  of  the  American  %  The  wmr 
f^opUy  as  affiieeting  this  war,  has  or  has  not  been,  under  all  the  cir-  ^^Zfrnona'^ 
eumstaneea,  from  the  settlement  of  Texas  down  to  the  present  time,      mpeet. 
jndicioos  aai,  prndent,  and  jastifiaUe — ^what  motives  aside  from 
the  vindication  of  our  national  honor,  -urged  forward  the  American 
government  and  people  to  the  war — and  whether  war  might  or 
might  not  have  been  avoided  by  a  proper  display  of  moderation  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Executive,  are  questions  distinct  from 
tlwee  we  have  been  considering— presenting  the  case  in  its  moral 
aspect,  and  invdvinff  topics  of  controversy  that  have  long  agitated 
the  oomitry,  bat  which  our  limits  will  scarcely  allow  us  more  than 
to  allude  to  as  existing  faeUf  without  expressing  our  individual 
opinions  of  them  in  detail 

'It  has  been  charged  against  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of   s.  Chargm 
Texas,  that  they  emigrated  to  that  country  with  the  fraudulent  xSlSml^iSt 
design  of  eventually  wresting  it  from  Mexico,  and  annexing  it  to    Amgriean 
tiie  American  Union :  it  was  charged  also  that  the  American  gov-  'ZHS^S'S^ 
emment  countenanced  the  scheme,  and  essentially  aided  the  Texan  Ttsan  Aev^ 
revolution  by  permitting  armed  bands  from  the  States  to  join  the      '«<^<<'*** 
Texan  armies;  and,  finiuly,  that  the  Texan  Revolution  was  a  war 
undertaken  for  the  perpetuation  of  domestic  slavery,  which  had 
been  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Republic 

^rbat  many  of  the  Anelo- American  settlers  of  Texas  anticipated   4.  uittmats 
tlie  time  when  their  adopted  State  should  form  a  part  of  the  ^^resSm^ 
American  confederacy,  may  be  admitted  without  countenancing 
any  duurge  of  frand  or  baa  faith  on  their  part  towards  Mexico ; 
ana,  certainly,  the  inducements  to  emigration  were  sufficiently 
■tarong  without  the  faint  hope  which  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
''annexation*'  might  have  afforded    Besides,  no  general  unity  of 
action  or  feeling  on  this  subject,  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  is  visi- 
ble up  to  the  time  when  the  continued  oppressions  of  the  Mexican 
government  forced  on  one  of  the  most  justifiable  revolutions  of 
modern  times.    ^Wherein  this  revolution  had  any  connection  with  f.  Thenaj^et 
the  subject  of  slavery,  history  &ils  to  show ;  for  slavery,  though    ^•'•''•nr- 
nominally  prohibited  m  Texas,  was  virtually  tolerated  there  by  the 
Mexican  government,  which  attempted  no  direct  interference  with 
the  matter.     'There  are  no  fiicts  to  prove  that  the  American  •  TktAmtri' 
ffevemnuaU,  as  such,  countenanced  the  revolution,  although  it  is  ^SeSH^^Sa' 
admitted,  with  philanthropic  pride,  that  thousands  of  American    American 
citizens  warmly  sympathised  with  the  •*  rebels,"  and,  as  individuals,     cUixem, 

eve  them  much  aid  and  comfort    They  aided  Texas  as  they  had 
fore  aided  Mexico  in  her  just  revolution.*    The  government  sent 

*  **  When  a  people  fh«i  maoA  reasons  take  up  arms  against  an  oppressor,  justice  and  gen- 
mtoAVj  require  that  brave  men  should  be  assisted  in  the  defbnee  of  their  liberties.  When, 
tberefoie,  a  civil  war  is  klodled  in  a  state,  foreign  powers  may  assist  that  party  which  appears 
to  them  to  have  Jusdce  on  its  side.*'— ra»«^«  Lata  of  Jirations<,  p.  318. 

*^  Any  foreign  prince  baa  a  right  to  lend  assistance  to  the  party  whom  be  believes  to  have 
Justice  on  Ua  tidt^^  Sec,  ^  provided,  however,  that  he  baa  not  promised  to  observe  a  BU>iel 
oautralily.''— Jlf«rt«i*«  Law  of  AisttMu,  p.  80. 

The  Aofterican  goveninent  has  adopted  a  m/m*  principle  than  that  laid  down  by  tlie 
writers  quoted  abore;  sad tf  it shonHt  somsamss  win*  s< hidividiMl  awtsttnois  la  viadlesk 
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MtAhYBB.  an  armed  fonse  to  the  Teacan  frontier  to  pctecnye  mnMi^,  ritliiwi^ 

Mexico  had  already  violated  the  rulee  of  intematioDal  lav,  hf 
endeavonog  to  excite  our  own  Indiana  to  bostditiea  againat  her 
rebeUiouB  province. 
1.  TheAmeri-      ^From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Texan  independenee,  bf 
^SiSlfi*'   *«  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Jacinto,  in  1836,  down  to  March,  1846,  the  projeot 
jfmfeet  qf    of  **  annexation"  had  been  agitated  in  the  United  States,  caaeing 
mmesatian.  considerable  political  excitement,  and  awakening aactkinalleelingB 
and  jealousies,  which  subsequent  events  have  tended  to  ioibitter 
rather  than  to  allay.  The  project  of  annexation,  although  numbering 
indiscriminately  among  its  adherents  and  opposera  many  members 
from  both  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  was  very  gen- 
erally favored  by  the  so-called  democratic  party,  and  as  geoerailjr 
opposed  by  the  whigs.    By  its  opposera  at  the  North  it  waa  atig- 
xnatized  as  a  "  Southern  measure,"  £svorable  to  Southern  intereols 
only,  giving  an  alarming  increase  to  the  davepoteer^  and  a  firmer 
hold  to  the  "peculiar  domestic  institutions''  of  the  South.    The 
spirit  of  territorial  acquisition,  pointing  to  foreign  oooqxMaeta,  was 
reproved,  as  dangerous  to  our  Union,  and  a  war  with  Mexico  pre- 
dicted as  a  certain  consequence  of  annexation.    The  prcgeet  waa 
defended  on  the  national  grounds  that  the  acquisitAon  of  so  laife 
and  fertile  a  country  would  greatly  increase  our  nadonal  wealth 
and  resources,  give  additional  security  to  our  commerce  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  remove  the  apprehension  that  Texaa  might,  at 
some  future  day,  throw  herself  into  the  armaof  sonie  fiireign  power, 
perhaps  our  enemy. 
a^Jimwttf^      'The  measure  cUd  certainly  favor  Southern  intereets  and  Sontb- 
mmSout/um  ^^  power ;  but  that  the  South  encouraged  it  solely  on  these  ooo- 
aiderations,  would  be  too  sweeping  a  declaration.    CSonoeding  thai 
the  South  was  influenced  maituy  by  sectional  interests^  yet  amtives 
of  national  aggrandizement  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
controversy ;  and  when,  moreover,  one  of  the  great  political  par- 
ties of  the  country  adopted  the  project,  the  strength  of  party  tiea 
alone  brought  to  it  a  vast  additional  array  of  power.    It  is  true 
that  antagonistic  party  ties  also  gave  some  Southern  aid  to  the 
opposition,  but  probably  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  eon- 
siderations  of  sectional  interests.    On  the  whole,  when  the  praieet 
of  annexation  was  consummated,  it  probably  bad  a  laige  nudity 
of  the  American  people  in  its  favor. 
^^tfiwS^      'As  had  been  predicted  by  the  oppooenta  of  the  meaeure,  a  war 
t^  MeSeo  ^ith  Mexico  followed,  growmg  wholly  out  of  the  subject  of  annes- 
UMJiiSS&v  '^^^^^'  ^®  hsL\e  stated  the  reasons  of  our  opinion  that,  aa  between 
^Morci  view  the  government  of  Mexico  and  the  government  of  the  United  Stales^ 
fMrcA^f?  the  ^^®  ^^  ^^  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  when  judged  by 
Rio  Qrande—  acknowledged  principles  of  national  law.    Still  the  order  of  the 
^^Stm^  Executive  which  occasioned  the  mareh  of  Oeneral  Taylor  from 
tiutMiuriom  Corpus  Christi  across  the  " disputed  territory"  to  Matamerae,  the 
gvMrmnmL  ixDmediate  occasion  of  hostilities,  may  have  been  injodic&oua  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  and  morally  unjustifiable.    That  movement 
of  our  troops,  although  we  had  the  legal  rigid  to  make  it^  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  though teeoessary  for  the  defenoe 
of  I'exas ;  and  being  certain  to  produce  hostile  collisions,  it  showed 
that  the  policy  of  the  American  government,  as  exhibited  in  the 
executive  order  to  General  Taylor,  waa  not  merely  defensiTe,  but 
that  it  was  aggressory* — that  the  government  not  only  showed  no 

Una  of  right  snd  Juniloe  sgaioat  oppraesion,  it  would  hardly  overatsp  sajr  aeknowledgwl 
principle  uf  national  law. 

*  6«iMial  Taylor  was  loslrvsMd  that,  if  bs  wepe  attacked,  or  nMoaesd)  Ibo.,  he  was  aet  to 
lilt  niHiiHf  iin  ihn  ilifiiHilini.  hiii  iii  iaii|  (in  "lUiissliB  inmiiiiliaMr 
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dufMMitkm  to  «Tokl  »  wmr,  but  tint  it  mehMj  courted  H:— and  AyALYflji^ 
when,  in  eonDeetion  with  these  circnrD6taooes»aad  witii  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  we  consider  the  weakness  of 
Mexico,  and  that  we  entertained  no  fear  of  the  resnHs  of  her 
tiueatened  invasicHi,  ike  presumption  is  strong  that  the  gorem* 
ment,  although  jastifying  itself  on  the  broad  grounds  of  national 
r^ht^  stili  courted  the  war  with  a  riew  to  eanguest* 

^The  strength  of  these  conclusions  would,  indeed,  be  greatly    i-  Ths  Im- 
w^mkeaed  by  an  admission  of  the  importance  of  the  line  of  the  ^^H^^oJt 
Rio  Orande  for  our  defence ;  and  conceding,  as  we  do,  that  we  had    ^  4^<^ 
the  legal  right  to  go  there,  it  may  be  very  plausibly  urged  that  SnrirfSrt' 
not  only  was  the  Executive  the  proper  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
the  measure,  but  that,  in  addition,  he  would  haTo  forfeited  *the 
trost  reposed  in  him  by  his  high  station,  if  he  had  neglected  any- 
legitimate  means  of  defence  which  circumstances  had  placed  in  his 
fM>wer.    By  our  possession  of  Santiago,  and  the  oommand  of  the 
entrance  te  the  Kio  Orande,  we  ezcTuded  Mexico  from  the  only 
ports  on  the  Gulf  through  which  she  could  have  furnished  her 
army  with  supplies,  and  foroed  upon  her  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
tedious  and  eKpeneive  inland  communication.   Had  we  feared  any- 
thing from  Mexican  invasion,  these  considerations  would  be  of  gr«U 
weight ;  but  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  we  took  advantage 
nf  the  weakness  of  Mexico  to  hold  her  to  a  strict  accountability  for 
her  fslly  and  rashness. 

'It  is  Iw  no  means  certain,  however,  that  war  would  not  have  s  Deterw^tKuf 
OQOorred  if  our  troops  had  remained  on  the  line  of  Corpus  Christi  ^toMvSTST 
and  the  Nueces;  and  we  think  it  highly  probable,  that  Mexican       wwr, 
ioilly  would  have  urged  on  an  attAck  even  there ;  but  we  should 
then  have  remained  strictly  on  the  defensive,  without  the  reproach 
of  having  provoked  the  contest    Whether,  after  the  first  blow  had 
been  struck,  considerations  either  of  honor  or  of  advantage  should 
hare  sent  our  army  beyond  the  Rio  Orande,  on  a  career  of  expen- 
«ve  oonquest,  against  an  enemy  whose  blind  folly  we  should  have 
pitied,  whose  weakness  we  despised,  and  whose  territory  was  so 
likely  to  prove  an  apple  of  discord  in  our  midst,  or  whether  we 
•hould  hare  held  on  to  that  only  which,  before,  was  rightfully  our 
own,  will  receive  different  answers,  so  long  as  the  same  discordant 
liows  and  opposing  interests  that  frtvored  the  annexation  of  Texas 
atiU  exist 

*The  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  war,  terminatiBg  in  the  s.  MrrsiiN 
oonquest  of  the  Mexican  capital,  havo  been  previously  narrated.*    ^^  *'^* 
^Little  more  than  three  centuries  before,  on  the  same  spot,  the  ^  °^  ^|^ 
dponiard  Oortea,  at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers,  had  ^j^^ffff* 
hnmbled  tlie  pride  of  the  Aateo  race,  and  overthrown  an  empire 
wheae  origin  is  buried  in  the  gloom  of  unknown  ages.    *But  the    f.  J«f«s- 


*  **  He  who  with  JMat  es«#«  of  tsklng  arms  sbsll  yet  iMgin  a  war  oalv  from  vimm  vf 
raCfTMl,  esnnot  indeed  be  cbarged  with  injustice,  but  be  betrays  vicions  disposiUons;  his 
eondttct  is  lyprehemrible,  and  aoUied  by  the  badneaa  of  his  rnoUTes.**— rctt«r«  iMmef 
^aLons^  p.  372. 

Tbst  the  war  was  earrud  m  with  the  ol^eot  of  eonqneat,  we  might  reaaooably  infer  ftam 
the  whole  eoune  of  ooodnot  puiaued  by  the  guvernment  and  Its  oflSoera.  See  inatructions 
from  the  war  department  to  General  Kearney,  June  3d,  1846.  oniering  him,  tn  the  event  of 
his  talcing  po*«eMion  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  to  eaubllsh  •*  civil  i?overnmenU  therein,'* 
4EC.  Bee  instructiiHM  to  Commodore  Skmt,  July  I9th,  1846,  in  which  •*  (Iw  object  of  the  United 
Blatee*'  la  clearly  stated.  See  atao  inatructiona  of  I3th  of  Ausuat  to  Commodore  Stuckton. 
Also  the  acts  of  tbeae  offlcera,  aa  reported  by  themselvea.  Pub.  Doc.  H.  Rep.  3d  aeaa.  S9th 
Cofigrtaa.  Yet  the  Prealdenl,*  In  hla  special  raeaaage  of  Aug.  4th,  1846,  speaka  of  paying 
Mexico  •*  a  Mr  equivalent"  for  any  territory  ahe  may  be  willing  to  oede;  and  be  aaaerta  that 
**  a  Juat  sad  honorable  peace,  and  not  conquest,  ia  our  purpose  in  the  proeeoution  of  the  war." 
In  a  aubeeqnent  message,  however,  aOer  stating  that  New  Mexico  and  California  arsjn^pr 
poaseaalon,  he  says,  **  I  am  satisfied  that  thev  should  never  be  aurreadsred  to  HSKieo.'' 
loasoBS  ttasA  oppose'  tbaij  iwrBiider  lad  to  their  conquest 
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AyALYSB.  detoeoduits  of  those  mido  Spomah  Miiq«arQK%  hvnmg  givwii  to 
Anuriean    ^  *  gr^^  nation  in  the  land  which  the  prowoM  of  their  fathen 
eomqtitat.    had  woo,  had  in  their  turn  been  compeUed  to  yield  to  another  and 
more  powerful  race ;  and  the  Anglo- Amerieao,  tracing  his  origiil 
back  tnroogh  the  Teutonic  German  tribes  to  the  wilds  of  Scandi- 
navia, had  sat  down  in  the  pride  of  conquest  in  the  far*£uaed  val- 
ley :>r  MexUli—the  seat  of  the  ancient  Altec  dominion — and  long 
the  glory  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  the  New  World.   War  had  also 
made  its  pathway  northward  and  westward ;  and  over  the  extended 
domain  of  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  for  shores  of  Calilumia,  the  ban- 
ner of  the  invader  snnoonced  the  oxwAan  PAOGana  of  the  Ai^io- 
Saxon  race,  whose  conquering  march — ^tbe  herald  of  a  better  avil- 
isation— seems  directea  by  the  finger  of  Destiny  itselt 
l.FbiM^O«      ^The  foliowing  words  of  a  foreign  writer,  which  were  penned 
T^equevttu,  before  Texan  independence  had  wrested  firom  the  Celtic  Hispano- 
Mexican  the  fiiirest  portion  of  his  domain,  seem  now  to  have  been 
indued  almost  with  the  inspiration  of  prophecy.    **  It  is  not  to  ha 
imagined,"  says  De  TocqueviUe,  "  that  the  impulse  of  the  Aii|^o- 
Saxon  race  can  be  arrested.  Their  continual  progress  towards  tha 
Rocky  Mountains  has  the  solemnity  of  a  providoitial  event;  and 
at  a  period  which  may  be  eaid  to  be  near,  they  alone  will  cover 
the  immense  space  contained  between  the  Polar  regiooB  and  the 
Tropics,  and  extend  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
^Bmperioritw  the  Pacific  ocean.*'   'Whatever  forms  of  government  may  prevail; 
t££i%     though  successive  Republics  may  £Eule  away ;  and  empires  oe  over> 
raoM.       thrown  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  oourse  of  nature  will  continaa 
the  same,  and  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  will  contintte  to 
give  place,  in  the  career  of  conquest^  as  they  have  ever  done^  to  tha 
more  hardy  races  of  the  North. 
a  Qnyifls        1*he  conquest  of  the  Mexican  capital,  by  dispersing  the  wnj 
'•■■•^•'     of  the  Republic,  and  depriving  the  government  of  its  principal 
resources,  was  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war,  althongh  a  speeiea 
of  ffuerillOf  or  bandit  warfare,  continued  for  some  time  to  haram 
the  American  outposte,  cutting  off  stragglera^  capturing  supplier 
and  renderiog  communication  between  Vera  Grua  and  the  capital 
4.  tohirmt  dangerous.     ^Tbe  minds  of  the  American  people  were  now  turned 
^SSeSealS  uuu^usly  towards  peace ;  but  the  Mexicans,  m  the  gasconade  of 
,•»«<  fAa     their  vaunted  prowess^  seemed  not  to  know  that  they  were  beaten ; 
'''''°*'''    for  neither  was  their  pride  humbled  nor  their  boasting  diminislied^ 
— their  losses  were  explained  as  accidents^  and  their  very  defeats 
converted  into  victories, — and  when  they  talked  of  peace  they  do> 
manded  indemnity  for  the  evils  which  the  war  had  inflicted  upon 
them ;  and  the  curious  spectacle  was  pesented,  of  the  cooquerora^ 
still  flushed  with  victory,  almost  supphcating  peace,  while  the  proa- 
f.  CtoM^M  trate  foe  breathed  resiatanoe  and  threatened  retaliation.    *3lowly 
oSuy^    was  tiie  unwilling  truth  forced  home  upon  the  nation,  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  <^Sered  Mexico  no  prospect  of  advantage,  and 
might  expose  her  to  the  loss  of  her  natiomdity ;  and  although  many 
distinguished  Mexicans  still  avowed  their  preference  for  war,  and 
the  governor  and  council  of  San  Luis  Potosi  fnmmmeed  a^punst 
peace,  yet  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were 
agreed  upon  at  Guadalupe,*  near  Mexico,  by  the  American  com- 
missiooer  and  the  Mexican  government.    This  treaty,  after  having 
received  some  modifications  from  the  American  Senate,  was  adoptwl 
by  that  body  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  subsequently  ratifiea  by 
the  Mexican  Googress^  at  Queretaro,f  on  the  80th  of  May  of  the 
same  year. 

*  Book  ni.  p.  nu  t  Buolr  P^  «>.  *"' 
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>NotwitliitH»diag  tiM  iminnal  daiire  to  twDdaato  the  w*r,  tk«  mALT— . 
tnit7me(vithftttnjf«re«it4mceiDUwAmericu8«wda,«KbiUt-  i.  onmiikm 
faig  k  atrmng*  ooaimiitgiiD^  of  pftrtie* ;  but  the  groiuxli  of  oppon-  "  ^/t!"' 
timwere  vuioDi.   Wluie  it  was  eliUDied,oii  the  one  band,  that  the    jnurteM 
tarritory  Bcquired  wu  □[  immeute  uitJrauJ  impoitaaee,  on  the      **■*"■ 
other  it  vu  denied  Utat  it  constituted  an;  adeqnate  "  iadeliuutT" 
for  the  war:  bj  aome  it  vaa  aaid  (hat  ve  ahouul  have  demaiided 
._j.t..._    _        'ighonored  in  taking  ao  little ;  by  others 
unjust  in  iU  origin  on  oar  part,  the  ter- 
if  Heiico  was  atigmatiied  aa  rvbtiiry. 
Bj  that  had  been  called  up  years  before    a  T»^am 
on  of  Tewa— the  increaas  of  Southern  .SlSSUS. 
IT  iMtkinal  eoundU,  and  the  dangers  to 
e  spirit  of  temtorial  aggrandiiement, 
of  the  acqaiution,  at  soma  future  day, 
'  Mexico,  the  island  of  Cub*,  and  even 
i  aneir  throagbout  the  Union,  and  irith 
ing. 

tion  of  the  treaty  by  the  Ueiican  gorem-  a  »«  (jr* 

tent  of  ceded  territory  irrcTocably  in  onr   ibm  urrt- 

are  aiciting  qnestion,  that  had  long  been       fv- 

lea  laid  asleep,  it  «u  thought,  forever, 

miae,"  but  vhi^  now  again  threatened, 

e  Union  to  its  ver;  cralre.    The  iForlk 

ee  from  slavery  at  the  time  of  its  acqntsi- 

in  so ; — asserting  that  slavery  is  a  local 

f  local  law— know  LDg  no  eiiitenoe  beyond 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  that  created  it  by  the  sabversiou  of 

attcthtr  ioM  raore  sacred  than  any  of  mere  human  enactment  Tha 

iSbwAcUinied  the  right  of  her  citiiens  to  an  equal  enjoyment,  vith 

the  North,  of  the  territory  vhich  vaa  the  common  property  of  all 

Um  States  of  the  Union,  and.  consequently,  the  right  of  her  dtiiena 

to  remove  with  their  slaves — their  property — on  to  aov  lands  jmz- 

duaed  h*  the  common  treasure  of  the  Bepublia    The  pcoitiaa 

aaanmed  by  the  North  vould  prevent  Southern  planters  from  emi- 

with  their  "property"  to  New  Menco  and  California; 

nmed  by  the  South  would  give  up  to  the  dominioa  of 

■lavery  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  milea  of  territory  now 

free  frotn  its  bflaenceai 

Thus  the  firat  fruits  of  the  Ueiicui  war— a  war  fbreahadowad  t.  nw-M 
by  Texan  independence — rendered  morally  certain  by  "  aimeu-  ■ft^'^^^y  •*• 
tion,"  and  precipitated  by  the  "  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,"  were  a 


that 


niselvea.    The  North,  with  nnyield-   s,  n 
ing  firmnega,  rejected  any"  compromise  of  human  rights  for  the   "^^ 
!_.. — ._  _.  _i__.^.   ,^J  the  South,  with  a  seal   blind  to  the  qfita 
B,  proclaimed  adherence  to  her  poeili 


itention"  among  ourselves.    Mlie  North,  with  nnyield-   t,rtnimm 

to  the  alternative   of  dieonion.    The  compromiae  meaanrea  of  i.  rim  am- 
1S60*  p«^ly  quieted  the  e»dlement,  but  gave  entire  aalisbo-  fj^'ijj^* 
&ia  to  ndther  aection  of  the  Union ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  ^  Biap.  sn. 
the  hydra-heads  of  (he  old  controversy  will  ever  and  anon  atart 
np  anew  while  slavery  exists  among  tM. 

'The  Mexican  war,  by  the  example  of  the  dissenaiona  which  it  T-^'i™"*^ 
baa  ei^ndered,  may  aflbrd  us  a  profitable  lesson,  and  reetrain  the  '"S^^am 
t[knt  of  power  and  the  lust  of  dominion,  so  uncongenial  to  the        »»- 
mild  and  peace-loving  principlea  of  our  repubhcan  institutione ;  or, 
by  giving  new  impulse  to  the  desire  of  conqaest,  may  hurry  na  on 
•-  a  fearful  deatioy.    'Why  should  we  any  farther  enlai^  our    •  wm- 
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jaiaLTaia.  iatt  day*,  ImIckI  DpoDt  Ii  thsre  boI  dmgm  thst  tfaa  dMoit 
•ztremm  of  mur  Unian,  gTowing  daily  Biar*  divona  in  intMsMt 
aod  feeling,  will  act  w  oppwinR  leren  of  aoBumnbated  pmrer, 
■nd  break  tfae  bbrk:  id  iU  ceDtre)  And  at  the  aagla  of  Antwiot 
BOan  a\raj  from  the  liilla  of  8t  fVaDcia  for  the  far  ahorcs  of  Call- 
fornia,  ia  then  not  dac^r  that  bia  piuiona  maj  tii«  ia  the  flight, 
and  that  hie  eje  Till  grow  (tim  in  the  gue  1 

I.  cnuwnu      'Butvhileveadmit  aiepoggibleexiateiKieof«va«thBtlhreBt«a 

mF^^mr  °*  '"  '''^  '""'  °^  foreisD  domiDion,  ai  '  " 
UMss,  dangers  with  which  our  domertie  ditai 
loo  iDiich  confideoce  in  the  lober  aeiiM 
ultimate  safety.  Though  lowering  dl 
nay  occuicKuliy  portmd  an  anrDad 
will  ever  be  foUoved.  m  heretofore,  b^ 
hope,"  that  will  chaae  away  the  g' 


KhMtmiMi  ger  is  pait    'The  rights,  the  iiwtitDtia 
V^.^.!^  onjoy,  hallowed  by  onr  Union,  are  of 
iDiilJ  we  abaodoD  or  loee  eight  of  tbi 


The  flag  of  dot  txiiaium  country  ii 
lowed  associatioDa  of  eonanan  danger 
ings,  ammon  victories,  and  a  conunos 
and  rather  Lhan  its  fulda  should  be  t 
star  in  our  gloriuna  conBtellatioa  loi 
thousand  ttmea  better  that  Oalifomia, 
and  El  Dorados  of  foturs  promise, 
vitd  indapsMlsaos  of  nature  Id  whkk 
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EARLY  FR£NCH  SETTLEMENTS, 


MLESENT  BBinsn  FBOVINCES  OF  NOBTH  AMEBICA. 


MEXICO,  AND  TEXAS. 


Thit  poRlni  of  North  Aoarka  eUlmed  bj  OitU  Britain,  onbnai  man  lliaa  >  ttiM  ful 
«f  lb*  ralln  wntliinit.  It  li  BoiMiUd  on  (he  nwth  tj  thi  AtttlB  mn^  — t  YijmUMmMi, 
PDSth  b;  tilt  Bk  Iawiwuk,  ind  thi  gn*t  elutai  cfT  lak«  ••  hi  wiMsiud  H  Oh  laka  if  ttm 
Voodi,  Tbua  Um  mTldlnf 
MIm  Iba  «S(h  puUil  oj 
«IHbMI  (MiaKrwt  l«  flu  PteUe  C 
U»oe*u,ud  Input  tha  Um  of  tlie  Ulit  4c 


OBflwa.  Mot  u  il^lh  put  I 
IDd,  of  Ihla  pert,  on]  j  a  ooaU 
Uwvilit  nllldeullj  Important 


flqiun  ulJaa,  mbc^C  tima  thomajid  of  which  m  nppoMd  lo  oonMjl  vt  lakaa  uul  ri 
nTlh«QfthBiiDTUi«npirt  lihlUj  and  rookj,  ud  Gba  aoU  fiBosaUj  nnprodoiMlTa. 
India  (not  otanr  (n*teiMDtllth*nppeipoRloiia(Uia?all>TOf  Um  Bt.  Lamm,  iztiBa- 
tns  dovn  Ihe  ifrar  antj  aa  Dii  u  Cap*  TOBiment,  Ihlitr  milaa  balow  Qoabae,  and  Tairtns 
ftom  DRean  to  Arr^  dUm  Ii  oldtb  on  tha  norUi  ilda  of  tha  il*ar.  Tlun  la  ■  ilinllar  plalm  <m 
tba  lonth  lUa  of  (h«  St.  Lawienn. 

Uppai  Canada,  aopantedfinm  Lowar  Canada b;  (ba  OHanRlw,  Tim  iiii  iltfiilla  In iliij 

<BSia«aaC,batla  gannaUj  aanaldnwl  ta  aibeii4  lo  iba  htadt  of  Ika  atoaam*  vUeh  Ml  fart* 
laka  Bnputor.  Tfaa  vhola  of  tbSi  tsrrllory  mnlsliii  ao  an*  of  about  ona  hnndiad  and  Iftr 
tbonaand  aqnaia  mlUa,  aUhcngfa  tha  anlj  aatUaJ  portfca  k  tbit  wnMnad  batwaag  Um  iMt— 
•oaM  at  Laba  Hum  and  tba  Otten  Blrar.  Uppar  Canada  aiDjqrt  *  ilbnata  oo^idmbtr 
SOdfi  than  tba  Lome  pcttrlnoa;  and  tba  bU,  aapadaUf  In  Om  Mtbd  dlaUeta  Boatt  «< 
hkaa  Kk  ud  OnlutD,  la  tmrntHj  intnalh*,  althoo^  amulibnbto  BMta  an  %U  aM 


PART    I. 

BAHTit  QUENCH  SBTTLEMENTS,  AND  PRESENT 
BKITISH  PROVINCES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HIBTORY  OF  CANADA  UNDER  THE  FRENCH. 

1.  'The  proper  introduction  to  the  histonr  of  Canada  analysis. 
iias  already  been  given,  in  the  brief  account  of  the  voyages  i^xntfoOHc- 
of  Cartter^  Roberval,  and  Champlain,  the  latter  of  whom,    ^j^^f§ 
sailing  as  tin  lieutenant  of  De  Monts,  became  the  founder    Canada. 
(tf  Quebec  in  1608*    "During  the  first  winter  which  he    «.c»>w- 
paofted  at  Quebec,  Champlain  entered  into  a  treaty  with  ^^jffjjP 
the  Algompiins,  an  Indian  nation  which  held  an  extensive 
domain  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Algonqnins  pixxoiised  to  assist  the  stranger  in  his 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  on  the 
oondition  that  he  should  aid  them  in  a  war  against  that 
fiexoe  people.    Champlain  appears  never  to  have  dTeamed 
of  the  ffuilt  of  making  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  a  nation 
which  had  never  ofiended  him. 

8.  'In  the  spring  of  1609,  Chan^ain,  with  two  of  his  s 
ocnmtrymea,  set  out  with  his  new  allies,  and  after  passing  iiSH^SS^ 
op  the  St.  Lawrence  beyond  Lake  St.  Peter,  he  reached     ^'^^ 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorel,  and,  turning  to  the  south, 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois.     ^He  found  the  4.Th$> 


passed  through  an  extensive  lake,  which  now  took  the  name 
of  Cham{^adn,  from  its  discoverer,  and  entered  a  smaller  one 
connected  with  it,  that  any  of  the  enemy  were  discovered* 
In  the  encounter  whidi  followed,  the  Iroquois  were  soon  $.  sneounttr 
routed,  being  stmck  with  terror  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  ^^i^ 
nttknown  instruments  of  destmotioii  in  the  hands  of  the 

8«  *Qn  tiie  return  of  Cfaampisin  from  the  expedWiii^he  iff  .:«y» 
was  greeted  witii  wifttorable  tidings  ftotn  Fraito^e*    The   ^ 
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MKALYtm.  merchants  of  that  country,  having  ccMnpluned  londlj  of 
the  injury  which  they,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  had 
sustained  by  the  grant  of  a  inonopoly  of  the  fur  trade  to  a 
single  individual,  the  commission  of  De  Monts  was  re- 
voked, and  Champlain,  his  lieutenant,  was  obliged  to  re. 
1.  Bi»«e-  turn  home.  *He  gave  the  king  a  satisfactory  account  of 
Ufv.  amd  his  transactions,  but  was  unable  to  procure  a  renewal  at 
mwn  t»   ^  monopoly.    Yet  such  was  his  zeal  £)r  retaining  the 


settlement,  and  his  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles^ 
that,  with  the  aid  of  some  traders  of  Rochelle,  in  1610  he 
was  enabled  to  return  with  a  considerable  reenfi>roemeat 
and  fresh  supplies. 
B.»M««f«i     4.  *Soon  aner  his  return  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  ao- 
i^SmSi  companied  a  party  of  the  Algonquins  in  another  success* 
*^Sif£*  ful  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.    ^Before  taking  leave 
%^^w-    of  his  allies,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  allow  one  of  thei^ 
^^^'^     young  men  to  accompany  him  to  France,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  Frenchman  remained  to  learn  the  language 
4.  omm-    of  the  Indians.    ^Having  again  visited  France,  in  1611 
PSmeHSd  he  returned  with  the  Indian  youth,  whom  he  designed  to 
"SJ^     employ  as  interpreter  between  the  French  and  their  allies, 
f.  seitemn  'While  awaiting  an  appointment  which  he  had  made  with 
immm^  his  savage  friemls,  he  nassed  the  time  in  selecting  a  place 
"**^      for  a  new  settlement,  higher  up  the  river  than  Quebec. 
After  a  careful  survey,  he  fixed  upcm  a  spot  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  a  beautiful  island,  inclosed  by  the  divided 
channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  cleared  aconsideiable  spaoey 
inclosed  it  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  sowed  some  grain* 
From  an  eminence  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  named  Moot 
Royal,  the  place  has  since  been  called  Montreal. 
iSb  mKv&     ^'  '-^^^^  Champlain  found  it  necessary  to  visit  France, 
mFrmm.   fi>r  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  moreezten- 
sive  operations  which  he  contemplated,  and  had  recom. 
f.mebMim  mended  to  his  Indian  allies.    'He  was  so  fortunate  at 
menttSr^  almost  inmiediately  to  sain  the  favor  of  the  Count  de 
T^fn'    SoiBsons,  who  obtained  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
a.  oot  IS.    ^^^  France,  and  who,  by  a  formal  agreement^  £l^;ated  to 
Champlain  all  the  functions  of  that  high  office.     The 
Count  dying  soon  after,  the  Prince  of  (kaoM  succeeded  to 
all  the  privUeges  of  the  deceased,  and  transferred  them  to 
t.  Biirir-    Champlain,  on  terms  equally  liberal.    *As  his  oommisBion 
jl%ftj^.    included  a  monopoly  of  Uie  fur  trade,  the  merohants  were» 
as  usual,  loud  in  their  complaints ;  but  he  endeavored  to 
remove  their  principal  objectionj,  by  allowing  such  as 
chose  to  accompany  him  to  engage  freely  in  the  trade^ 
on  condition  that  each  should  fummh  six  men  to  assist  in 
his  piejeds  of  discovery,  and  contribute  a  twentieth  of  the 
profits  to  defray  the  expenses  of  settlement 
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6«  'Qq  hifl  reUirn  to  New  France,  Champlain  was  for  a   14I19» 
while  diverted  from  his  warlike  scheme,  by  the  hope  of 


being  able  to  discover  the  long  sought  for  north-western  pualS^, 

passage  to  China.     'A  Frenchman,  who  had  spent  a  win-  mnofS^Si' 
ter  among  the  northern  savages,  reported  that  the  river  of  •g'ggy 
the  Algonquins,  (the  Ottawa,)  issued  from  a  lake  which  %  Tfutua^ 
was  connected  with  the  North  Sea ;  that  he  had  visited    SSSk& 
its  shores,  had  there  seen  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  ^"^SuHt 
mad  that  one  of  the  crew  was  still  living  with  the  Indians. 
'Eager  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement,  Champlain  t.jiu   _ 
determined  to  devote  a  season  to  the  prosecution  of  tiiis  VenSfSm 
grand  object,  and  with  only  four  of  his  countrymen,  among  -^  ^ntT^ 
whom  was  the  author  of  the  report,  and  one  native,  he 
commenced  his  voyage  by  the  dangerous  and  almost  im. 
passable  route  of  the  Ottawa  River.     The  par^  continued 
their  course  until  they  came  within  eight  days'  journey  of 
the  lake,  on  whose  shore  the  shipwreck  was  said  to  have 
occurred, 

7.  ^Here  the  falsity  of  the  Frenchman's  report  was  ^''^Jj^jljt 
made  apparent,  by  the  opposing  testimony  of  the  friendly  mM'ttwa- 
tribe  with  whom  he  had  formerly  resided,  and  h^  himself,      "''^' 
in  fear  of  merited  punishment,  confessed  that  all  he  had 

said  was  a  complete  imtruth.     'He  had  hoped  that  the  s.bsm9A«a»- 
difficulties  of  the  route  would  earlier  have  induced  his  4Setum,mu 
superior  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  that  his  statement  'iHS^TtS 
would  still  be  credited,  which  would  give  him  notoriety,    *'"'""'^' 
and  perhaps  lead  to  his  preferment  to  some  conspicuous 
station*     Thus  the  season  was  passed  in  a  series  of  useless 
labors  and  fatigues,  while  no  object  of  importance  was 
promoted. 

8.  "Champlain,  having  again  visited  France,  and  re* «.  Jmam§^ 
turned  with  additional  recruits,— «ver  ready  to  engage  in  g^ffSt 
warlike  enterprises  with  his  Indian  allies,  next  planned,    ^*^'"^'**^ 
in  concert  with  them,  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,    1614. 
whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  assail  among  the  lakes  to 

the  westward.  Setting  out  from  Montreal,  he  accompanied 
his  allies  in  a  long  route ;  first  up  the  Ottawa,  then  over 
land  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lsuec  Huron,  where  they 
were  joined  by  some  Huron  bands,  who  likewise  con- 
sidered the  Iroquois  as  enemies. 

9.  'Accompanied  by  their  friends,  afler  passing  some  t.  du 
distance  down  Lake  Huron,  they  struck  into  the  interior,  ^^ 
and  came  to  a  smaller  expanse  of  water,  which  seems  to 
be  Lake  Greorge,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  discovered      ooc. 
the  Iroquois  fort,  strongly  fortified  by  successive  palisades 
of  trees  twined  together,  and  with  strong  parapets  at  top. 
*The  Iroquois  at  first  advanced,  and  met  their  assailants  ^am 
in  firont  of  the  fortifications,  htA  the  whizzing  balls  firom  "tSJT 


a  HnrroKT  or  caiuda  vum  at 

tMU,tam-  the  ti»-*inm  Boon  drcrre  tbetn  irilliia  tbe  ranipuis,  And, 
finally,  from  ail  ibe  outer  defenoes.  They  oontmued, 
bovever,  to  pour  furth  ihoirars  of  oitdwb  and  atoDea,  u>4 
fcugbt  with  suoh  bravery  that,  in  epite  oT  all  the  eze 
of  the  few  Freuoh  and  their  alliea,  it  waa  found  i 
lible  to  drive  them  from  their  fltronehDld. 

KHHS' "'      ^^'  '^  ^°  ^'^  assault,  serer^  of  the  allied  chiefr 
uBCnS  ware  killed,  and  Cfaamplain  hinwelf  was  twioe  wouaded. 

*SSImk    I>unng  two  or  three  aabaequwt  daya,  which  were  passed 
before  the  fort,  seTttal  potty  attadia  wen  made  by  the 
wragee,  but  with  bo  little  suooeaa  that  (he  Fruioh  were 
always  obliged  to  ctnne  to  the 
bitterly  tauiUed  the  allied  Hare 
able  to  oope  with  them  in  a  Etii 
tiie  odious  aid  of  this  strange  ai 

tgi^iiiii      11.  'The  enterpriM  being  fi 

jMif  uta   treat  commenoed,  Champlain,  n 

^M^^  claimed  the  completion  of  the  [ 

Kaiiiiii!"  ^^7  ^'^  home  after  the  campa 
ousee  prolonged  the  time  of  oif 
were  wantiDg,  then  a  canoe,  ax 
aaragee  wei«  determined  to  det 
ims,  either  to  accompany  them 
or  to  aid  in  their  defence,  in  < 
Iroquois ;  and  he  was  obliged 
aUMM    oonntry  of  the  Hunna.     'In  ti 

«^iw.m4  year  he  was  enabled  to  take  li 
mM  soon  afler  which  he  repaired 
1615.    sailed,  and  armed  in  France  ii 

i'tS'Stal       ^^'  "^^  intereste  of  the  c 

ttMtmm.  time  much  neglected,  owing 
France  during  the  minority  of 
1630.    not  mitil  1630  that  Cbamplain  was  enabled  to  ratam,  with 
a  sew  equipment,  fitted  oat  by  an  aasociatioi  of  merchukta. 
During  his  absntoe  the  aettlementB  bad  been  ootwidamUy 
neglected,  and,  aAer  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  colony, 
there  remained,  when  winter  set  in,  not  more  than  axty 
inhabitants,  of  all  ages. 
I62I.         13.  In  the  following  year,  the  aasooiation  of  nwr< 

»■  r*t  wMT-  chants,  wbicb  had  fitted  oat  tha  last  oxpedition,  waa  d». 

MiHaMjk-  prived  of  all  its  privileges.  De  Caen  being  sent  out  as 
immr.  governor  of  the  colony,  the  powers  of  Champlain  wen  far 
a  time  suspended.  The  violent  and  artntrary  proceodinga 
«f  the  new  gcremor,  hjwever,  cauaad  much  dissatisfao. 
tim,  in  coasequsnoe  of  which,  a  gnat  part  of  the  pofiulk 
don  otmaeoiM  with  tha  Europoan  tndem  took  tmir  de- 
parture. *X>a  Caen  aoca  umr  returafne  (o  PniMe,  th« 
powwi^ gtmnnwnt  agirfb  Ml  i«o dwiuwds of  Cbia> 
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plaiiii  wlko  turned  his  attention  to  disooTeries  and  settle-    1699« 

ments  in  the  interior.     'He  likewise  aided  in  ratifying  a • 

treaty  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  by  which  ii!twiSf%§ 
a  short  truce  was  put  to  the  desolating  war  whidi  had  long  ^uSaH^ 
raged  between  those  kindred  but  hocdle  tribes.  ^*'*^' 

14.  'During  several  subsequent  years  the  progress  of  ^J^^^SfJH 
the   colony  was  checked  by  dissensions  in  the  mother  ^tScSSi. 
country,  caused  chiefly  by  the  opposing  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
former  to  diffuse  the  Catholic  religicm  throughout  the  New 
World.     'But  in   1627,  a  war  breaking  out  between     i627. 
France  and  England,  the  attention  of  the  colony  was  called   t  warti 
to  other  quarters.     TwoCalvinists,  refugees  from  Prance,  SSrHSSSl 
David  and  Lewis  Kirk,  having  enteral  the  service  of  S^tSSSi 
Bngland,  were  easUy  induced  to  engage  in  an  expedition  SmmSSi 
against  the  French  settlements  in  America.     The  squad, 
ron  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  captured 
several  vessels,  and  intercepted  the  communication  be* 
tween  the  mother  country  and  the  colony. 

16.  *Port  Royal,  and  the  other  French  settlements  hi  ^2"^^ 
that  quarter,  socmi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  '^^^.^'^ 
in  July,  1629,  Sir  David  Kirk  sunomoned  Quebec.     The 
place,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  resistance,  soon  sur- 
rendered, the  colonists  being  allowed  to  retain  their  arms, 
clothing,  and  baggage,  and  to  such  as  preferred  to  depart, 
a  speedy  conveyance  to  France  was  onered.     'But  before   §•  FMuaT 
the  conquest  of  New  France  was  achieved,  the  preliminary       ****■ 
articles  of  peace  had  been  signed,  which  promised  the 
restitution  of  all  conquests  made  subsequent  to  April  14th, 
1629  ;  and  by  the  final  treaty^  of  March,  1692,  France  a.  8««p.B4i. 
obtained  the  restitution, — ^not  of  New  France  or  Canada 
only,  but  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  undefined  Acadia. 

16.  'On  the  restoration  of  Canada,  Champlain  was  L^Sf^ff 
reinvested  with  his  former  jurisdiction,  which  he  main-  ^^^^'^ 
tained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  early  in  1636.     1636. 
'The  situation  of  his  successor,  Montmagny,  was  rendered  y'.JJgJ 
critical  by  the  state  of  Indian  affairs.     The  war  with  the     kfinn. 
Iroquois  had  broken  out  afresh,  and  as  the  weakness  of 
the  French  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  afi&rd 
any  aid  to  their  Indian  allies,  the  power  of  the  Algon- 
quins  had  been  humbled,  the  Hurons  were  closely  pressed, 
and  several  of  the  French  settlements  were  threatened. 
•Another  treaty  however  was  ratified,  and  for  some  time    ■•|*5jjJ** 
faithfully  observed,  and  Iroquois,  Algonquins,  and  Hurons, 
•gain  forgot  their  deadly  feuds,  and  mingled  in  the  chase 
as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  one  nation. 

17.  'During  the  short  interval  of  peace,  the  missiona^ 
formed  establishments,  not  only  at  Quebec  and  Mon^  ^!7nSS!!! 
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MMUiTWia.  treal,  bat  they  also  penetrated  into  the  tenritoiy  of  tte 
savages— collected  many  of  them  in  Tillages — and  coo- 
verted  thousands  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Upwards  of  three 
thousand  Huroos  are  recorded  to  have  been  baptized  at 
one  time,  and  though  it  was  easier  to  make  converts  than 
to  retain  them,  yet  many  were  for  a  time  reclaimed  fiom 
their  savage  habits,  and  very  favorable  prospects  were 
*..  wwf-   opened.     'But  this  period  of  repose  was  soon  ended,  the 

"SSiwU^  Iroquois  having,  in  1648,  again  determined  to  renew  the 
1648.  war,  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  without  any  known  cause  or 
pretext  whatever. 

%wrmBhut'      18.  'The  frontier  settlements  of  the  French  were  at> 

Mcsfe«d.      tacked  with  the  most  fatal  precision,  and  their  inhabitants, 

without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  involved  in  indiscrimi- 

t.  Th6E»-  nate  slaughter.    *The  Hurons  were  every  where  defeated ; 

^ja^SSS  and  their  country,  lately  so  peaceable  and  flourishing,  be- 

**'*'*^-    came  a  land  of  horror  and  of  blood.     The  whole  Huron 

nation,  with  one  o(Hisent,  dispersed,  and  fled  for  refuge  in 

cAMi/iAe  every  direction.  ^A  few  ailer wards  reluctantly  united 
with  their  conquerors;  the  greater  number  sought  an 
asylum  among  Uie  Chippewasof  Lake  Superior,^while  a 
small  remnant  sought  the  protection  of^  the  French  at 
Quebec. 

••  «f«gio»       19.  *The  Iroquois  having  completely  overrun  Canada, 

arcMtxftfM.  the  French  were  virtually  blockaded  in  the  three  forts  of 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal ;  and  almost  every 
autumo,  bands  of  hostile  invaders  swept  away  the  limited 
harvests  raised  in  the  immediate  vioinky  of  these  places. 

V^PMMto  *^^^  again  this  fierce  people,  as  if  satiated  with  blood, 

<M^     began  of  their  own  accord  to  make  overtures  of  peace, 

and  to  solicit  the  missionaries  to  teach  them  the  Christian 

1656.     doctrine.     'In  1656  a  French  settlement,  connected  with 

rMjwgwt  a  mission,  was  actually  established  in  the  territory  of  the 

^'*''^*  Onondagas.  This  establishment,  however,  was  of  abort 
continuance,  for  as  the  other  confederate  tribes  disap* 
proved  of  the  measure,  the  French  were  obliged  to  with- 

a  qwrigfet  draw.  *In  1658  the  French  were  compelled  to  accept 
'^"*  humiliating  terms  of  peace,  yet  even  by  tiiese  means  they 
obtained  but  little  repose.  Often,  while  peace  was  pro* 
claimed  at  one  station,  war  raged  at  another. 

t.  jBm»flMir       20.  *At  length,  in  1663,  it  was  announced  that  depu- 

vS^SiuoP  ties  from  the  diflerent  cantons  of  the  Iroquois  were  on 

their  way  to  Montreal,  with  the  professed  intention  of 

burying  the  hatchet  so  de^ep  that  it  should  never  again  be 

dug  up,  and  of  planting  the  tree  of  peace,  whose  branches 

^M^Trmtt   should  overshadow  the  whole  land.     ^*But  unhappily,  a 

^^'iSSTSm^  party  of  Algonquins,  stun?  by  accumulated  wrongs,  and 
9***^'      resolving  on  vengeance,  determined  to  violate  even  tha 
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■aored  ohKraotw  of  nioh  a  mission,  and,  haying  formed    IMS. 

an  ambusoods,  killed  nearly  all  the  party.      All  proe- . 

pecta  of  peace  were  thus  ended,  and  war  raged  with  greater 

fury  than  eyer. 

21.  'The  Iroquois  now  rapidly  extended  their  domin-  >-  ^Mticm 

ioQ.     The  Algonquin  allies  of  the  French,  bordering  on  teminsimtf 

the   Ottawa,    were  dispersed,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  '*'*''*"°'' 
them    seeking    refuge    among 
Euron,    while   others    penetrated 
ad   formed  a  junction  with  the 
Tibes  of  New  England  were  also 
le  terror  excited  by  the  ravages 
e  cry  of  "  A  Mohawk !"  echoing 
^neral  consternation  and  flight. 
lion  on  the  southern  borders  of  ^^Jjjjjj; 
es  their  memory,  had  been  pre-    iffoSi. 
orporated  with  their  conquerors, 
ded  by  2000  men,  having  been 
jndred  Iroquois.     'The  conquest  a  V^j» 
lore  powerful  Huron  nation,'  was 
!  a  war  of  more  than  2U  years' 

is  were  thus  extending  their  oon.  i^^jSHL 
up  in  their  fortified  posts,  which  IJiKftwie^ 
o  besiege,  beheld  the  destruction 
laring  to  venture  to  their  relief. 
swere  almost  daily  insulted,  and  t-mgov 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  "TTFrStt 
ance  to  procure  aid,  where,  after     ^  ** 
ion,  he  could  obtain  a  reinforce- 
nen.     'Amidthese  extreme  evils,     ■■BPt*- 
lakes  commenced   in   February 
half  a  Tear  with  little  intermis- 
arth  and  the  waters,  and  spread- 
in^  universal  alarm  ;  yet  as  they  inflicted  no  permanent 
injury,  the  accounts  given  of  Uiem  are  probably  much 
exaggerated. 

23.  'During   the  administrtttion  of  the    Marquis  de  i.jtamtim 
Tra^,  who  went  out  as  Governor  in  1685,  the  power  of  '"^^^T"' 
the  French  was  considerably  augmented  by  an  increase     l°o&. 
of  emigrants,  and  the  addition  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers,— 
the  whole  of  whom  formed  an  accession  to  the  colony, 
exceeding  the  previous  number  of  its  actual  members. 
•Three  forte  were  erected  on  the  river  Richelieu,  (now  ^^5"^ 
the  Sorel,)  and  several  expeditions  were  made  into  the   Bm^M™ 
territory  of  the  Iroquois,  which  checked  thuir  insolence,    "n;'»vJ^ 
and  for  a  time  secured  the  colony  from  the  inroads  of       •"»■*  • 
these  fierce  marauders. 
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24.  'During  the  aiiminielration  of  M.  de  Conroelles,  l!n 

laocessor  of  De  Tracy,  the  Fpeach  power  wm  gradually 

^^IJJ  eiteuded  to  the  interior  of  Canada,  aod  the  upper  paiti 
t.  B«n>  IB-  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     'A  settlement  of  Hurons,  under 
■mSu,  tlie  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Manjuetto,  was  established  on 
SwSni?   ^^  island  of  Michilimnckinac,  between  lakes  MuriHi  and 
Michigan,  a  utuation  Tery  favorable  to  the  fur  trade :  attd 
the  site  for  a  fort  was  selected 
Ontario,  near  the  present  village  ( 
seous  point  for  the  protecticHi  of  tl 
for  lu^ding  the  Five  Nations  in  a 
1678.     the  suoceasor  of  De  Courcelles,  ii 
cession,  caused  the  fort  at  Catarat 
it  has  oflen,  trom  him,  been  callec 
\^jJJ^       25.  "Count  Frontenac,  a  man 
"^^*-  neering  temper,  conducted  the  ai 
spirit  MVJ  energy,  during  a  perioc 
was  recalled,  and  M.  De  la  Barn 
4.  Q^**  'The  latter  at  first  made  a  show 
with  considerable  energy,  and  crc 
1684.     a  large  force,  when,  being  met  bj 
■.smp.h.  Nations,  he  thought  it  most  prudei 
a  Ahmhm  and  withdraw  his  army.     *The  1 
SSt*"    dissatisfied  with  the  issue  of  this  ■ 
1885.     ^'Bs  immediately  recalled,  and  in 
the  Marquis  Denonville,  who  enj 
being  a  brave  and  active  officer. 
avbwOM      26.  'Although  Denonville,  on  his  arrival,  made  soma 
*■*•"'     professions  of  a  wish  to  maintain  peace,  yet  the  opposite 
T  TitMdury  course  was  really  intended.     'Having,  under  various  pre- 
''ai£*    teits  allured  a  number  of  chiefs  to  meet  him  on  the  bulks 
of  Lake  Ontario,  he  secured  them  and  sent  them  to  France 
as  trophies,  and  aflerffards  they  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 

I.  Warn-    gallies.     'This  base  stratagem  kindled  the  flame  of  war, 

and  each  party  prepared  to  carry  it  on  to  the  utmost  ex- 

a  BjMMn  tremity.     'Denonville  was  already  prepared,  and  with  a 

f^ZS*   force  of  800  French  regulars,  and  1300  Canadians  snd 

savages,  he  embarked  from  Cataraqui,  for  the  entrance 

1687.     of  the  Genesee  river.     Immediately  afler  landing  he  caa- 

Ju^r-       Btruoted  a  military  defence,  in  which  he  left  a  guard  of 

400  men,  while  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  he  ad- 

vanced  upon  the  principal  town  of  the  Senecas. 

N.  J  ham      27.  "On  approaching  the  village,  he  was  suddenly  at- 

•"*'*'"■    tacked,  in  front  and  rear,  by  a  lai^e  party  of  the  enemy. 

His  troops  were  at  first  thrown  into  confusion,  and  for  a 

time  the  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  tlm  Iroquois 

II.  m^    were  finally  repulsed,  and  did  not  again  make  their  ap- 
*™J2i"*"  pearance  in  the  field,     "Denonville  afterwards  marcbed 
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upon  their  villages,  with  the  design  of  burning  them,  but   1687 

they  had  already  been  laid  in  ashee  by  the  retreating • 

Senecas.     Some  fields  of  corn  were  destroyed  and  pro- 
visions burned,  but  the  whole  was  an  empty  victory  to 
Denonville.     'On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Niagara,  where  uFbrtatNim' 
he  erected  a  small  fort,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of      "^ 
100  men. 

28.  'Soon  after  the  return  of  this  expedition,  the  Indi-  t.sndimituo' 
ans  blockaded  the  two  forts  Niagara  and  Cataraqui,  the  ^SCf^^ 
former  of  which  was  abandoned,  after  nearly  all  the  gar- 
rison had  perished  of  hunger.    Lake  Ontario  was  covered 

with  the  canoes  of  the  enemy,  the  allies  of  the  French 
began  to  waver,  and  had  the  savages  understood  the  art 
of  siege,  they  would  probably  have  driven  the  French 
entirely  from  Canada.  In  this  critical  situation  Denon-  1688* 
ville  was  obliged  to  accept  the  most  humiliating  terms 
from  the  enemy,  and  to  request  back  from  France  the 
chiefs  whom  he  had  so  unjustly  entrapped  and  sent 
thither. 

29.  'The  treaty,  however,  was  interrupted  by  an  unex-  ^JJJJ%. 
pected  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  principal  chief  dian$inur- 
of  the  Hurons,^  who,  fearing  that  the  remnant  of  his  tribe  a.  sm  p.  m 
might  now  be  left  defenceless,  captured  and  killed  a  party 

of  the  Iroquois  deputies  who  were  on  their  way  to  Mon- 
treal ;  and  as  he  had  the  address  to  make  the  Iroquois 
believe  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French  governor,  the  flame  of  war  again  broke 
out,  and  burned  more  fiercely  than  ever.  *The  Iroquoie  J^J^Stid 
soon  after  made  a  descent  on  the  Islcmd  of  Montreal,  toatt^. 
which  they  laid  waste,  and  carried  oft*  200  prisoners. 

30.  •In  this  extremity,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  »•  'JJJJJ^ 
colony  was  threatened,  Denonville  was  recalled,  and  the    governor. 
odministration  of  the  government  was  a  second  time  in- 
trusted to  Count  Frontenac.     *0n  his  arrival,  in  1689,  he     1689. 
endeavored  to  open  a  friendly  negotiation  with  the  Iro-  •  ^^'SSSSf 
quois,  but  the  answer  which  they  returned  was  ex{Hressed     vuhtht 
in  lofiy  and  imbittered  terms.    Entertaining  great  respect    ^^'^'"'^ 
fi>r  Frontenac  himself,  they  chose  to  consider  the  French 
governor,  whom  they  called  Father,  as  always  one  and  the 

same,  and  complained  that  his  rods  of  correction  had  been 
too  sharp  and  cutting.  The  roots  of  the  tree  of  peace 
wb'ch  had  been  planted  at  Fort  Frontenac  had  been 
withered  by  blood,  the  ground  had  been  polluted  by 
treachery  and  falsehood,  and,  in  haughty  language,  they 
demanded  atonement  for  the  many  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived. The  French  governor,  satisfied  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  treaty,  immediately  prepared  to  n  new  the 
eoQtest. 
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AHALYia  81.  'Afl  France  and  England  were  now  engaged  in 
uDMigm^  war/  in  consequence  of  the  EngliRh  revolution  of  1688^ 
tuKinr^-  Frontenao  resolved  to  strike  tiie  first  blow  against  th» 

ite?p.  »7.  ^i^li^9  on  whose  support  the  enemy  so  strongly  relied. 

udp  8A  *la  1690  he  fitted  out  three  expeditions,  one  against  New 

1690.  York,  a  second  against  New  Hampshire,  and  a  thiitl 
tSmpSSImed  ^^^^^  ^^^^  province  of  Maine.     *The  party  destined 

^Mtn.     against  New  York  fell  upon  Corlaer  or  Schenectady,  and 
^iSl£     completely  surprised,  pillaged  and  burned  the  place.   The 
second  party  burned  the  village  of  Salmon  Falls,  on  the 
borders  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  third  destroyed  the 
4  EjBf^qr  settlement  of  Casoo,  in  Maine.     *The  old  allies  of  the 
'^SStS^    French,  reassured  by  these  successes,  began  to  resume 
their  former  energy----the  remote  post  of  Michilimackinao 
was  strengthened,  and  the  French  were  gradually  gain- 
ing ground,  when,  from  a  new  quarter,  a  storm  arose 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  their  power  in 
America. 
HomaSS^'       ^^'  *^^^  northern  English  colonies,  roused  by  the 
omFrmeSf  atrocities  of  the  French  and  their  savage  allies,  hastily 
prepared  two  expeditions  against  the  French,  one  by  sea 
from  Boston  against  Quebec,  and  the  other  by  land  from 
itiS!i£SSm  ^®^  ^°'^  against  Montreal.     'The  first,  under  Sir  Wil- 
QtSift     Ham  Phippe,  captured  all  the  French  posts  in  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland,  with  several  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
had  arrived  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Quebec  before  any 
tidings  of  its  approach  had  been  received.     The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  were  hastily  strengthened,  and  when  the 
^  MM.^^    summonsi*  to  surrender  was  received,  it  was  returned  with 
a  message  of  defiance.     After  an  unnecessary  delay  of 
two  days,  a  landing  was  efiected,  but  the  attacks  both  by 
land  and  by  water  were  alike  unsuccessful,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  finally  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
e.  oot  91.    abandoning  the  place,*  and  leaving  their  cannon  and  am* 
^j^jg»J»'   munition  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     'The  expedition 
d  See  p.  m.  against  Montreal  was  alike  unsuccessful. <^ 

1691.  33*  'In  the  following  year  the  French  settlements  on 
a.  EMPeditum  the  Sorel  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Mohawks  and  Eng- 

Bc^!r,    lish  under  the  command  of  Major  Schuyler  of  Albany, 

who,  afler  some  partial  successes,  was  obliged  to  with- 

draw,  and  the  Governor  of  Canada  no  longer  entertained 

^owMhjtfjfany  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  colony.     'After  several 

anditienaU'  years  of  partial  hostilities,  during  which  the  enemy  made 

fnntmSc.  frequent  proposals  of  peace,  to  which,   however,  litlle 

credit  was  attached,  as  their  deputies,  encouraged  by  the 

It  js^peAfiM  English,  gradually  assumed  a  loftier  tone  in  their  de- 

lL£nS^!Stt  mands,  Frontenac  at  length  determined  to  march  his 

'jX^JJi^   whole  force  into  the  enemy's  territory.     ^'Departing  finxa 
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Montreal  in  the  su  nmer  of  1696,  he  proceeded  to  Fort  10M» 
Frontenac»  whence  he  crossed  Lake  Ontario  in  canoes,  — — 
ascended  the  Oswego  river,  passed  through  Onondaga 
Lake,  and  arrived  at  the  principal  fortress  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  found  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Onondagas  had 
retreated,  and  the  French,  having  laid  waste  their  terri- 
tory and  that  of  the  Cayugas,  returned  to  Montreal ;  but 
the  Iroquois  rallied,  and  severely  harassed  them  in  their 
retreat. 

34.  ^The  Iroquois  continued  the  war  with  various  sue-    «1697. 
cess,  until  the  conclusion  of  peace^  between  France  and    sm  p.  aeo 
England,  when,  deprived  of  aid  from  the  English,  and  jeal-  ^s^SSld^ 
ous  of  the  attempts  of  the  latter  to  enforce  certain  claims  Stiaplm 
of  sovereignty  over  their  territory,  they  showed  a  willing-  wS^^i 
ness  to  negotiate  a  separate  treaty  with  the  French.    The  ''^^'"offuofc 
death  of  Frontenac,  in  1698,  suspended  for  a  time  the  ne- 
gotiation, but  the  pacification  was  finally  effected  by  his 
successor,  Callieres,  in  1700,  and  the  numerous  prisoners 

on  both  sides  were  allowed  to  return.     *The  natives,  pris-  %  Atiaehmna 
oners  to  the  French,  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege,  *•■•■'■ '^* 
eagerly  sought  their  homes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  captives  were  found  to  have  contracted  such  an 
attachment  to  the  wild  freedom  of  the  woods,  that  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  quit  their  savage  associates. 

35.  'In  1702  war  again  broke  oxxV'  between  France    b.  Queen 
and  England,  involving  in  the  contest  their  transatlantic  'aSTp. »u' 
colonies.     The  disasters  Avhich  befel  the  French  arms  on  l^^^ 
the  continent,  compelled  the  mother  country  to  leave  her  war,  and  rto> 
colonies  to  their  own  resources,  while  England,  elated    iSSmd, 
with  repeated  triumphs,  conceived  the  design  of  embra- 
cing within  her  territory  all  the  French  possessions  in 
America.     *The  Iroquois  preserved  a  kind  of  neutrality      4.  Tfu 
between  the   contending    parties,   although  each  party     ^^ 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  its  favor. 

*The  principal  operations  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  s  omeratkm$ 
allies  were  directed  mainly  against  the  New  England  col-  md  t^S^ 
onies.     After  several  expeditions  had  been  sent  by  the  «i2l!5ptJ?f». 
English  against  the  more  eastern  French  colonies,  a  pow-    ^JgJJJJ^ 
erful    armament  under   the  command  of  Sir   Hovenden 
Walker,  was  at  length  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Can-     1711. 
nda.      The   deepest   apprehension  prevailed   among   the 
Frencli  until   a  report  arrived,  which  proved  ultimately 
correct,  that  the  invaduig  squadron  had  been  wrecked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.*  cseepioa 

36.  *In  the  mean  time  the  French  were  engai^ed  in  a   •  warb^ 
desperate  struggle  in  their  western  territory,  with  an  In-  prmehomi 
dian  tribe  called  the  Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  who  projected  ^^''^  *** 
a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Detroit,  in  which  they  nearlv 
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AHALYmB.  succeeded,  but  they  were  finally  repulsed  by  the  Frendi 
and  their  Indian  allies.   Retreating  from  Detroit,  the  Foxes 
collected  their  forces  on  the  Fox  river  of  Green  Bay,  where 
they  strongly  fortified  themselves ;  but  an  expedition  be- 
ing sent  against  them,  they  wcfb  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Tlie  remnant  of  the  defeated  nation,  howerer,  long  car- 
ried  on  a  ceaseless  and  harassing  warfare  against  the 
French,  and  rendered  insecure  their  communication  with 
the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi. 
feiSSf^      ^^'  *^^®  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  put  an  end  to  hos- 
tuuatumcf  tilities  in  America,  after  which  time  Canada  enjoyed  a 
tSttemeniB  long  period  of  Uninterrupted  tranquillity.   Charlevoix,  who 
^'mo.    visited  the  principal  settlements  in  1720  and  1721,  give^ 
1721.     the  best  account  of  their  condition  at  this  period.     Que 
bee  then  contained  a  population  of  about  7000  inhabitants, 
but  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  at  that  period  lh 
unknown.     The  settlements  were  confined,  principally, 
to  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  extending  a  short  distance  below  the  latter  place 
Above  Montreal  were  only  detached  stations  for  defence 
and  trade.     At  Fort  Frontenac  and  Niagara  a  few  sol 
diers  were  stationed,  but  there  were  apparently  no  traces 
of  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  either  of  those  places.     A 
feeble  settlement  was  found  at  Detroit,  and  ^t  Michili 
mackinac  a  fort,  surrounded  by  an  Indian  village.     On 
the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that,  west  of  Montreal, 
there  was  nothing  at  this  time  which  could  be  called  a 
colony. 
^MuSy^      ^3*  ''^^^  subsequent  history  of  Canada,  down  to  the 
cmisda.     tinie  of  its  conquest  by  the  English,  presents  few  events 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
^«mw5!^  notice.     'The  wars  carried  on  between  France  and  Eng- 
^SSUHi    ^^^^  during  this  period,  and  which  involved  their  Amen- 
*5Jj!g^**  can  possessions,  were  chiefly  confined  to  Nova  Scotia  ana 
the  adjacent  provinces,  while  Canada  enjoyed  a  happy 
exemption  from  those  eventful  vicissitudes  which  form  the 
materials  of  history.     The  French,  however,  gradually 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  savage  tribes  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  were  generdly  able  to  employ  them 
against  the  English,  when  occasion  required. 
1731.         89.  *In  1731  the  French  erected  Fort  Frederic,  (now 
FtSnOd   Crown  Point,)  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Tkondingm  but  surrendered  it  to  the  English  under  General  Anihersl 
in  1759.     In  1756  they  erected  the  fortress  of  Ticonde- 
roga  at  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George.     Here 
f.  Fbrtmt    occurred  the  memorable  defeat  of  Greneral  Abercrombie 
fitt$burr    jjj  1758,     ^During  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  du 
wdDiHUai!.')  Quesne,^  in  1754^  the  fort  bearing  his  name  was  erected 
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at  the  oonfluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,    1T54« 

where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.     *The  French  were  like- 

wise  encroaching   upon  Nova  Scotia,  which   had   been  iiSSSmSm 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  ^^tff^^rmtth. 
in  the  west  they  were  attempting  to  complete  a  line  of 
forts  which  should  confine  the  British  colonists  to  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Alleghanies.     'These  encroachments  J^^gJ* 
were  the  principal  cause  which  led  to  the  "  French  and      ^ar.** 
Indian  war,"  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  power  of  France  in  America,  and  the  transfer  of  her 
possessions  to  a  rival  nation.     An  account  of  that  war  has 
already  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  which 
we  refer^  for  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Canada  ft-SMPkiir. 
during  that  eventful  period. 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  HISTORY  OP  LOUISIAISA. 

1.  'Having  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  French  in  * 
Canada  down  to  the  time  of  the  final  conquest  of  that  meni»«r& 
country  by  Great  Britain,  we  now  go  back  a  few  years  to  ^^S^^SS 
notice  the  discoveries  and  settlements  made  by  the  French  ■*''■•*"»<• 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  period  of  which 

we  have  spoken; — ^most  of  which  territory  also  passed 
under  the  power  of  Bngland  at  the  time  of  the  final  trans- 
fer of  the  French  possessions  in  Canada  and  Acadia. 

2.  *Soon  afler  the  estaUishment  of  the  French  in  Canada,  *  ijgjjj^^ 
several  Jesuit  missionaries,  mingling  worldly  policy  with   "^J^ 
religious  enthusiasm,  with  tlie  double  object  of  winning 

souls  to  Christ  and  subjects  to  the  king  of  France,  pene- 
trated the  Indian  wilderness  bordering  on  Lake  Huron,     1634. 
and  there  established  several  missions,^  around  which  were  8t%>uirMil 
soon  gathered,  from  the  rude  sons  of  the  forest,   throngs  ®'  i«n*t»«* 
of  nominal  converts  to  Christianity. 

3.  "The  missionaries  also  penetrated  the  territories  of  ■  ^SJJJif^ 
the  hostile  Iroquois ;«  but  after  years  of  toil  and  suffering     e.  less. 
they  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  both  in  their  attempts  at 
christianizing  these  ruder  people,  and  in  their  efforts  to 
seduce  them  from  their  alliance  with  the  English.     'The    ^aJerti 
petty  establishments  in  New  York  and  on  the  banks  of    '<**»»««». 
Lake  Huron  were  broken  up,  and  the  latter  laid  in  ashes 

by  the  Iroquois,  during  the  war  which  they  waged  with 
onrelenting  ferocity  against  their  Huron  brethren.  7  wnthBrAu 

4.  'The  missionaries  then  directed  their  efforts  to  the  ^""^^t^ 
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AauLTsis.  tribes  farther  westward,  and  in  1665  Father  Allouiz,*^  pnes 
'  -gg-  ing  beyond  the  straits  of  Mackinaw,  found  himself  afloat^ 
'•.o^ronoan-  ^  ^  ^^^  canoe,  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Superior 
fid  Ai-to9^)  KkMSting^  along  the  high  banks  and  "  pictured  rocks"  of 
^'dSSS^  ^^  southern  shore,  he  entered  the  bay  of  Ghegoimegoo, 
b.  Sept  and  landed<^  at  the  great  Tillage  of  the  Chippewas.  'Al 
••  <^^  "•    though  but  few  of  this  tribe  had  ever  before  seen  a  white 


man,  yet  they  listened  to  the  misnonary  widi  reTerenee, 

and  soon  erected  a  chapel,  aroimd  which  they  chacted 

their  morning  and  evening  hymns,  with  an  apparent  de- 

a  MiMi  «<  voutness  that  the  white  man  seldom  imitates*    'The  mis- 

4.  (BMiraO   ^^^  ^^  ^^  £sprit,<>  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  founded,  and 

'    «.  i«a.      three  years  later*  the  missionaries  Dablon  and  Marquette' 

*  a«M-fcrt.^  founded  another  mission  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  between 

lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
rbw'M^       5.  *As  the  missionaries  were  active  in  exploring  the 
wgfwpiii    coimtry,  and  collecting  from  the  Indians  all  the  informa- 
mes^uum  tion  that  could  be  obtained,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
ffSSSHv'  heard  of  a  great  river  to  the  westward,  called  by  the  Al. 
gonquins  the  Mes-cha-ce-be,  a  name  signifying  the  Father 
of  Waters,    It  was  readily  concluded  that,  by  ascending 
diis  river  to  its  source,  a  passage  to  China  might  be  found! 
and  that  by  following  it  to  its  mouth  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo 
]67d*     would  be  reached,  and  in  1673  the  two  missionaries  Mar- 
quette and  Joiiet  set  out  from  Green  Bay  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  desired  discovery. 
JLpS^mA     ^'  •Ascending*  the  Fox  River,  whose  banks  were  in. 
TBwwegfV  habited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  same  name,  and  paas- 
wifpu      ing^  thence  over  a  ridge  of  highlands,  they  came  to  tha 
t.^jaM.     Wisconsin,  and  following  its  course,  on  the  17th  of  Jane, 
.a  .vMit.    jgijrg^  ^gy  came  to  the  Mes-cha^ce^be,  called  also  in  die 
Iroquois  language  the  MU^sis^sip-pi.    The  soil  on  the  bor- 
dera  of  the  stream  was  found  to  be  of  exceeding  fertility, 
and  Father  Marquette,  failing  on  his  knees,  (^cured  thanka 
to  heaven  for  so  great  a  discovery. 
ajnjMM       7.  *They  now  committed  themselves  to  the  stream; 
Maitiitjiji.  which  bore  them  rapidly  past  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Arkansas,  at  which  last  they  stopped, 
where  they  found  Indians  in  the  possession  of  articles  of  Eu- 
•  ropean  manufacture,  a  proof  that  they  had  trafficked  with 

^  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico,  or  with  the  English  firom  Vir- 

ginia. Though  convinced  that  the  mighty  river  which 
they  had  discovered  must  have  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  yet  as  their  provisions  were  nearly  expended,  the 
}l?^V\  adventurers  resolved  to  return.*  Tassing  up  the  Mist 
'  "^  '•  sissippi  with  incredible  fatigue,  they  at  length  arrived  ftf 
the  Illinois,  which  they  ascended  till  they  reached  the 
heights  that  divide  its  watem  from  those  which  enter  Late 
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Mohigan.     Thenoe  Marquette  returned  to  the  Miami    1673* 

Indians,  to  resume  his  labors  as  a  missionary,  while  Joliet 

proceeded  to  Quebec,  to  give  an  account  of  the  discovery 
to  ProDteaac,  then  govenior  of  Canada. 

8.  ^Marouette  dying*  soon  after,  and  Joliet  becoming  a-Mor.itTi 
immersed  m  business,  the  (Hscovery  of  the  Great  River  /JfeSS?? 
seemed  almost  forgotten,  when  attention  to  it  was  sud-  *£7Sfwd^ 
denly  revived  by  another  enterprising  Frenchman.     Rob-    ^  *■"• 
ert  de  La  Salle,  a  man-  of  courage  and  perseverance, 
stimulated  by  the  representations  of  Joliet,  repaired**  to     ^  *•"'• 
France  and  ofiered  his  services  to  the  king,  promising  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  if  he  were  provided 

with  the  necessary  means.     *A  ship  well  manned  and   ^Laagoa 

equipped  was  furnished  him,  and   accompanied  by  the    T^H^ST 

Chevalier  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  officer  who  had  joined 

him  in  the  enterprise,  he  sailed  from  Rochelle  on  the  14th 

of  July,  1678.  1678. 

9.  'On  arriving  at  Quebec  he  proceeded  immediately  *^JSff]ff 
to  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  built  a  barge  of  ten  tons,  mtdmyafm 
with  which  he  conveyed  his  party  across  Lake  Ontario,   ^^'^^  *""' 
'<  The  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  on  that  fr^sh  water  sea;" 

after  which,  near  the  mouth  of  Tonnewanta  creek,  he 
constructed  another  vessel  which  he  called  the  Griffin,  on 
board  of  which  he  embarked  in  August,  1679,  with  forty 
men,  among  whom  was  Father  Hennepin,  a  distinguished 
Jesuit  missionary,  and  a  worthy  successor  of  the  vene- 
rated Marquette.  Passing  through  lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair, 
and  Huron,  he  stopped  at  Michilimackinac,  where  he 
erected  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Green  Bay,  where  he  collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  which  he 
despatched  for  Niagara  in  the  Griffin,  but  which  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 

10.  ^From  Green  Bay  he  proceeded  in  bark  canoes  4.  Pnee^ 
neariy  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth    mSmSm, 
of  St.  Joseph  River  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort  'SimSSil' 
Miami.     After  waiting  here  some  time  in  vain  for  the  '^iSfiJcuT 
Griffin,   the   party  proceeded*  westward  to  the  Illinois       •^'• 
River,  and  after  passing  down  the  same  beyond  Lake    *^  "^^  •■ 
Peoria  they  erected  a  fort,  which  La  Salle  named  Crive-     1680. 
ctBur,^  the  Broken  Heart,  indicating  thereby  hb  disap*  **  tfjjjw"- 
pointment  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  Griffin,  the  jeaU  c««^*j^^> 
ousy  of  a  portion  of  the  savages,  and  the  mutinous  spirit 
exhibited  by  his  own  men.     'From  this  place  he  sent  out  ^^y^'^*^ 
a  party  under  Hennepin  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  ^aSaufin. 
Mississippi. 

11.  'At  Fort  Creve-coBur  La  Salle  remained  until  the  yg^JS* 
suooeeding  March,  when,  leaving  Tonti  and  his  men  Mctmaom. 
•mong  the  Illinois  Indiansy4ie  departed  for  Canada,  for 
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AKALTBI8.  the  purpose  of  raisiDg  recmita  and    obtaining  fbndi. 
i^rontf    *Tonti,  after  erecting  a  new  fort,  remained,  surrounded 
^2g«5J^  by  hostile  savages,  until  September,  when  he  was  obliged 
gan.       to  abandon  his  position  and  retire  to  Lake  Michigan,  on 
•.Hittoryqf  whose  borders  he  passed  the  winter.     'In  the  mean  liine 
pSS^  the  small  party  under  Hennepin  bad  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi beyond  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Sioux,  by  whom  they  were  well 
treated.     At  the  expiration  of  three  months,  however, 
they  were  released,  when  they  descended  the  Mississippi, 
and  passed  up  the  Wisconsin,  whence  they  returned  to 
Canada. 
1682.         12.  'The  spring  of  1682  found  La  Salle  again  on  the 
J^  2fSe  banks  of  the  Illinois.    *Having  at  length  completed  a  small 
nnnoi$.     vessel,  he  sailed  down  that  tributary  till  he  reached  the 
i.?S*M2£.  "  Father  of  Waters."     Floating  rapidly  onward  with  the 
pm&Siin  current,  and  occasionally  landing  to  erect  a  cross,  and 
^moSSi''  proclaim  the  French  king  lord  of  the  country,  La  Salle 
passed  the  Arkansas,  where  Joliet  and  Marquette  had 
terminated  their  voyage,  but  still  the  stream  swept  on- 
ward, and  the  distance  appeared  interminable.     All  began 
to  despair  except  La  Salle,  who  encouraged  his  men  to 
persevere,  and  at  length  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
were  discovered,  discharging  their  enormous  volume  of 
turbid  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
^J^J^       13.  'To  the  territories  through  which  La  Salle  had 
"jgjnf^   passed,  he  gave  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the 
f.  Hf«  return  reigning  monarch  of  France,  Louis  XIV.     'Anxious  to 
«ur%j^&»  communrcate  in  person  his  discoveries  to  his  countrymen, 
Fra$tee.     ^g  hastened  back  to  Quebec,  and  immediately  set  sail 
for  his  native  land,  where  he  was  received  with  many 
T.  GreoflMw  marks  of  distinction.     "'He  had  nobly  redeemed  his  piom- 
«M»^    ise,  and  given  to  his  sovereign  a  territory  vast  m  extent, 
and  unequalled  in  fertility  and  importance ;  which,  span- 
ning like  a  bow  the  American  continent,  and  completely 
hemming  in  the  English  possessions,  might  have  rendered 
France  the  mistress  of  the  New  World. 
1684.         14,  •Early  in  1684  preparations  were  made  for  cola- 
tionr^eSo'  nizing  Louisiana,   and   in   July  La  Salle   sailed   from 
TanSa^JS^'  Rochelle  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  four  ves- 
fi?ES£,^  sels  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  and  everything 
Tcxw.     requisite  for  founding  a  settlement.     But  the  expedition 
1685-     fia.iled  to  reach  the  point  of  its  destination,  and  the  cola* 
•^vetuh^  nists  were  landed*  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Matagorda 
♦r^iitSf  ^^  Texas,  where  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis  was  formed. 
qftheaettif  'After  two  ycars  had  been  passed  here,  during  which 
-tQQf^      time  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
w.  Jw  IS.   ^^^  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  departed*^  With  sixteen 
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fcr  the  purpoae  of  travelling  by  land  to  the  Illinois,  but  on    16§y« 
the  route  he  was  shot*  by  a  discontented  soldier,  near  a 


western  branch  of  Trinity  River.     Although  the  settle.  ^"Jj^p^ 
ment  at  Matagorda  was  soon  after  broken  up  by  the  Indi- 
ans, yet  as  the  standard  of  France  had  firr.t  been  planted 
Chere^ex^  ^  thenceforth  dauned  .s  «.  appen§.ge  to 
Louisiana. 

15.  *For  several  years  after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  the  i.  suiiaifoii 
few  French  who  had  penetrated  to  the  western  lakes  and   ^SUS^. 
the  Mississippi,  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  as   *Stf!m* 
their  numbers  were  unequal  to  the  laborious  task  of  culti*     ^f^^ry, 
vating  the  soil,  trading  in  furs  became  their  principal  oc* 
cupation.     'A  small  military  poet  appears  to  have  been  a-  '''«<gy 
maintained  in  Illinois,  many  years  after  its  establishment  **!^^;f^ 
by  Tonti  and  La  Salle,  and  about  the  year  1685  a  Jesuit  SSte!fc£ 
mission  was  established  at  Kaskaskia,  the  oldest  perma- 
nent European  settlement  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  long 

after  the  central  point  of  French  colonization  in  that 
western  region. 

16.  'After  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  dosed  Kinir  •.oourut- 
William's  War,  the  attention  of  the  French  government  nSeou  vai- 
was  again   called  to  the  subject  of  effectually  coloni-   JS^m^ 
zing  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  1698  Lemoine     1698. 
D'Iberville,  a  brave  and  intelligent  French  officer,  sought 

and  obtained  a  commission  for  planting  a  colony  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  which  La  Salle  had  dis- 
covered, and  for  opening  a  direct  trade  between  France 
and  that  country.     ^Sailing  in  October  with  four  ves-  ^fffgH^ 
eels,  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  about  two  hundred  emi- 
grants, and  having  been  joined,  on  his  voyage,  by  a  ship 
of  war  from  St.  Domingo,  in  January,  1699,  he  anchored^     1699. 
before  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,«  near  which  he  found  the  ^^^ 
Fort  of  Pensacola,  which  had  recently  been  established      p-in 
by  a  body  of  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz. 

17.  Trooeeding  thence  farther  westward,  D'Iberville  ••SjL^fJ*' 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Dauphine,  at  the  eastern  extremity  ommiav.  «ree- 
of  Mobile  Bay,  discovered  the  river  Pascagoula,  and,  on  'JSSrenJnk 
the  second  of  March,  with  two  barges  reached  the  Mis-     '^^«'«»- 
flissippi,  which  had  never  before  been  entered  from  the 

aea.     Having  proceeded   up  the  stream  nearly  to  the 
inouth  of  the  Red  River,  returning  he  entered  the  bayou 
which  bears  his  name,  passed  through  Lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain,<*  and  erected  a  fort  at  the  head  of  the  d.  see  nmw 
Bay  of  Biloxi,  around  which  he  collected  the  colonists,    "****"*^ 
whom  he  placed  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Bien- 
ville,  and,  on   the   ninth  of  May  following,  sailed   for    ^  ^^^^ 
France.     'Thus  began  the  colonization  of  Lower  Louis-  Sjf  J^J^^jgi 
iaoa.    But  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  warmth  of  the  di-  9tS§S£S! 
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AHALYwe.  matey  and  the  ohamcter  of  the  oolooiata,  made  piosperitjr 
1701.     inipoflsible.     On  the  return  of  Iberville,  in  Deoemfaer 
I.  Settlement  1701,  he  found  only  150  of  the  colonista  alhre.     'The 
'^Aiabama.  uohealthiness  of  the  post  at  Biloxi  induoed  hkn  to  ie> 
move  the  colony  to  the  western  bank  of  Mobile  river; 
a.  lo  17M.    and  thus  commenced^  the  first  European  eettlement  in 
Alabama. 
imarSSmar     ^^'  ''^^^  Situation  and  prospects  of  the  Freiioh  oolooists 
iSlwnMuSon  of  Louisiana  at  this  period  are  thus  described  by  Banenift : 
iSTrSSeh  ^'  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  was  little  more  than  a  wilder- 
SiSiSufat  ness,  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  French  king,     in  its  whole 
uotperuA  borders  there  were  scarcely  thirty  families.     The  ookmiala 
were  unwise  in  their  objects  ;-Hiearching  Ibr  pearls,  for 
the  wool  of  the  buffalo,  or  for  productive  mines.     Their 
scanty  number  was  dispersed  on  discoveries,  or  among  the 
Indians  in  quest  of  furs.     There  was  no  quiet  agrieulturvl 
industry.     Of  the  lands  that  were  occupied,  the  coast  of 
Biloxi  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert  of  Lybia ;  the  soil  oa 
Dauphine  Island  is  meagre ;  on  the  Delta  of  the  Missis, 
sippi,  where  a  fort  had  been  built,  Bienville  and  his  few 
soldiers  were  insulated  and  unhappy,—- at  the  mercy  of 
the  rise  of  waters  in  the  river ;  and  the  buzz  and  sdng  of 
musquitoes,  the  hissing  of  the  snakes,  the  cries  of  alliga- 
tors, seemed  to  claim  that  the  country  should  still,  for  a 
generation,  be  the  inheritance  of  reptiles, — while  at  th€ 
fort  of  Mobile,  the  sighing  of  the  pines,  and  the  hopeless 
character  of  the  barrens,  warned  the  emigrants  to  seek 
homes  farther  inland." 
t.  rA0  Air-      10.  'While  the  English  colonies  east  of  the  AUeghantes 
eoimmd    contmuod  to  increase  m  prosperity,  Louuaana,  so  long  as 
^iSXutiSSl^  h  continued  in  the  possession  of  Prance,  was  doomed  ta 
1712.     struggle  with  mbfortune.     ^In  1712,  Louis  XIV.,  weary 
b.  s^^t.  14.  of  fruitless  efforts  at  colonization,  and  doubtless  glad  to  re- 
^^^mSSf'^  lieve  himself  of  a  burden,  granted^  to  Anthony  Crozcr^ 
itmSSZ   &  wealthy  merchant,  the  exclusive  trade  of  Louisiana 
<*^*^-     for  twelve  years.     But  although  the  plans  of  Crozat 
were  wisely  conceived,  yet  meeting  with  no  success  in 
establishing  commercial  relations  with  the  neighborii^ 
Spanish  provinces,  and  the  English  managing  to  retain  the 
principal  control  of  the  Indian  trade,  he  became  weary  of 
his  grant,  and  in  1717  surrendered  all  his  privileges. 
1717.     'At  this  period  all  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  in- 
^/ilSSlSma  c^"^>"g  those  of  every  age,  sex,  and  color,  did  not  exceed 

In  iTiT.     seven  hundred  persons. 

*^^     20.  •Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Crozat,  still  the 

tnS?mmtti  Perspective  commercial  importance  of  Louisiana,  and  the 

"JUicSS^  mineral  resources  which  that  region  was  supposed  to  con. 

'^^         tain,  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  French  people^  and 
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in  Bftptemiber,  1717,  the  Western  Company,  (mt,  as  it  is    iyiT« 

nsually  called,  the  Mississippi  Company,  instituted  under 

the  auspices  of  John  Law,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Paris,  re- 
ceived, for  a  term  of  twenty-seven  years,  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  trade  and  mines  of  Jjouisiana,  with  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  country,  except  the  bare 
nominal  title,  which  was  retained  by  the  king.     'In  August     1718. 
of  the  following  year,  eight  hundred  emigrants  arrived  at       ai*. 
Dauphine  Island,  some  of  whom  settled  around  the  bay  of  ^'JSmff 
Biloxi,  others  penetrated  to  the  infant  hamlet  of  New  t^^^ 
Orleans,*  which  had  already  been  selected  by  Bienville  as 
the  emporium  of  the  French  empire  of  Louisiana ;  and 
othms,  among  whom  was  Du  Pratz,  the  historian  of  the 
colony,  soon  after  proceeded  to  Fort  Rosalie,  which  had 
been  erected  in  1716  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Natchez. 

21.  'In  1719,  daring  a  war*  with  Spain,  Pensacolawas     1719. 
captured,^  but  within  seven  weeks  it  was  recovered*  by  a.  see  p.  av. 
the  Spaniards,  who  in  their  turn  attempted  to  conquer  the    ^^^' 
French  posts  on  Dauphine  Island  and  on  the  Mobile,  itweo'vuh 


Pensaoola  was  soon  after  again  conquered  by  the  French, 
but  the  peace  of  1721  restored  it  to  Spain,  and  the  River     1721. 
Perdido  afterwsurds  remained  the  dividing  line  between 
Spanish  Florida  and  French  Louisiana.     *But  by  this  ^.tMun^ 
time  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  fortimes  of  the  Mis-    ttppicom' 
sissippi  Company,  which,  sustained  only  by  the  fictitious      ***'^* 
wealth  which  the  extravagant  credit  system  of  Law  had 
created,  lost  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  schemes  of  coloniza- 
tion when  that  bubble  burst,  and,  with  its  decaying  great- 
ness, the  expenditures  for  Louisiana  mostly  ceased.     *The  %/5j^;^ 
odium  now  attached  to  the  Company  was  extended  to  the  J^jJgjT 
colony.     The  splendid  visions  of  opulence  and  the  gay 
dreams  of  Elysian  happiness,  which  had  been  conjured  up 
by  the  imaginative  French,  in  the  delightful  savannas  of 
the  Mississippi,  were  destined  to  give  place  to  gloomy  re- 
presentations of  years  of  toil  in  a  distant  wilderness,  re- 
warded by  poverty,-— and  of  loathsome  marshes,  infested 
by  disgusting  reptiles,  and  generating  the  malaria  of  dis- 
ease and  death. 

22.     •Yet  the  colwiy,  now  firmly  planted,  was  able  to     1722. 
survive  the  withdrawal  of  its  accustomed  resources  and  ■* 'SuaS^ 
the  disgrace  in  which  it  was  innocently  involved,  although  ^"^SSSumL'T 
it  had  many  serious  difficulties  to  encounter.     Petty  wars 
broke  out  with  the  natives ;  the  settlements,  widely  sepa- 
rated, could  afford  little  assistance  to  each  other ;  agricul- 
ture was  often  interrupted,  followed  by  seasons  of  scar- 
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AHALTBis.  citjr ;  and  scenes  of  riot  and  rebelfion  occurred  among  the 

^  French  themselves.     *In  1729 the  French  postal  Natohea 

iteinMNOfi  ^*®  entirely  destroyed  hy  the  Indian  tribe  which  has 

qJTMtf  '^^  given  its  name  to  the  place.     The  commandant  of  this 

iSucam.     post,  stimulated  by  avarice,  demanded  of  the  Natches  the 

site  of  their  principal  village  for  a  plantation.     Irritated 

by  oil  repeated  aggressions,  the  Indians  plotted  revenge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November  they  collected 

around  the  dwellings  of  the  French ;  the  signal  was  given, 

the  massacre  began,  and  before  noon  the  settlement  was 

in  ruins.     The  women  and  children  were  spared  fan 

menial  services;  only  two  white  men  were  saved;  the 

rest,  including  the  commandant,  and  nnmbering  neariy 

two  hundred  souls,  perished  in  the  slaughter. 

•jTJj'Jjjj*      28.  'The  French  from  the  Illinois,  from  New  Orleans, 

(te  <i^nte-  and  the  other  settlements,  aided  by  the  Choctas,  hastened 

Nmkmiriu.  to  avenge  their  murdered  countrymen.     In  January  fol* 

1780.  lowing  the  Choctas  surprised*  the  camp  of  the  Natches, 
a.  Jaa.  m    liberated  the  French  captives,  and,  with  but  trifling  loss 

on  their  own  side,  routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter. 

h.rtb.9.    A  French  detachment,  arriving^  in  February,  completed 

the  victory  and  dispersed  the  Natches,  some  of  whom  fled 

to  the  neighboring  tribes  for  safety,  others  crossed  the  Mis- 

1781.  sissippi,  whither  they  were  pursued, — their  retreats  were 
broken  up,  and  the  remnant  of  the  nation  nearly  extermi. 
nated.  The  head  chief,  called  the  Great  Sun,  and  mora 
than  four  hundred  prisoners  were  shipped  to  Hispaniola, 

1732.     and  sold  as  slaves. — ^*In  1782  the  Mississippi  Company  re- 
I.  ^SmMtrnt  ^^^S"^^^^  it*  chartered  rights  to  Louisiana ;  and  juris- 
^omptmy.   dlction  over  the  country,  and  control  of  its  commeroe^ 
*■  ^itm^  again  reverted  to  the  king.    *The  population  then  num. 
bered  about  five  thousand  whites,  and  perhaps  half  that 
number  of  blacks. 
%lc!SSSum      ^'  ^^^  Chickasas,  claiming  jurisdiction  over  an  ex- 
tensive region,  had  ever  been  opposed  to  French  settle- 
ments in  the  country :  they  had  incited  the  Natches  to 
hostilities,  and  had  i^rded  an  asylum  to  a  body  of  them 
after  their  defeat :  they  also  interrupted  the  oommunica-. 
tions  between  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana ;  and  thus,  by 
ionoftSei-  ^^^^^9  Weakened  the  empire  of  the  French.     'It  was 
ttrrtewy    therefore  thought  necessary  to  humble  this  powerful  tribe^ 
'"""^'^    and  the  French  government  planned  the  scheme  and  gave 
the  directions  for  an  invasion  of  the  Chickasa  territory. 
1786.     Accordingly,  early  in  1786,  after  two  years  had  been 
devoted  to  preparations,  the  whole  force  of  the  southern 
colony,  imder  the  command  of  Bienville,  then  governor, 
was  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  land  of  the  Chiokaaaa  by 
^SS^'  ^®  ^<^  o^  ^^7  following,  where  D'Artaguette»<  itm 
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oommsndant  of  the  northern  posts,  at  the  head  of  all  his    ITM* 
troopdy  was  expected  to  join  them.  "*^ 

25.  ^The  youthful  D'Artaguette,  at  the  head  of  ahout  ^gSi^ 
fifty  French  soldiers  and  more  than  a  thousand  Red  men,  o'iMttiMni 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  eyening  before 

the  appointed  day,  where  he  remained  until  tne  20th, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Bienville  ;  but  hearing  no  tidings 
of  him,  he  was  induced  by  the  impatience  of  his  Indian 
allies,  to  hazard  an  attack  aa  the  Chiokasa  forts.  Two 
of  these  were  captured ;  but  while  attacking  the  third, 
the  brave  commandant  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Checked  by  this  disaster,  the  In- 
dian allies  of  the  French  precipitately  fled  and  abandoned  • 
the  enterprise. 

26.  *Five  days  later,  Bienville  arrived*  at  the  head  of    «•  Mayy. 
a  numerous  force  of  French,  Indians,  and  negroes,  but  in  ^JmSStSt 
vain  attempted  to  surprise  the  enemy.     The  Chickasas  ffr>ftrti 
were  strcHigly  intrenched ;  an  English  flag  waved  over   c^'***- 
their  fort ;  and  they  were  assisted  in  their  defence  by  fbur 
English  traders  fiom  Virginia.     A  vigorous  assault  was 

made,  and  continued  nearly  four  hours,  when  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men.  The  dead,  and  many  of  the  wounded, 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  skirmishes  followed  this  defeat,  but  on  the 
29th  the  final  retreat  began,  and  in  the  last  of  June  Bien* 
ville  was  again  at  New  Orleans. 

27.  'Three  years  later,  more  extended  preparations     1739. 
were  made  to  reduce  the  Chickasas.     Troops  from  the  it^SSSm 
IllmoiB,  from  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  with  Huron,  Iro-  '^aSSSSat* 
quois,  and  'Algonquin  allies,  made  their  rendezvous  in 
Arkansas ;    while  Bienville,  having  received   aid   from 
France,  advanced  at  the  head  of  nearly  three  thousand 

men,  French  and  Indians,  and  built  Fort  Assumption,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Memphis*  in  Tennessee.     *Here  ij^S^gSjJJSi 
the  whole  army  assembled  in  the  last  of  June,  and  here     M^- 
it  remained  until  March  of  the  following  year  without  at-     1740. 
tempting  any  thing  against  the  enemy,  suflering  greatly 
from  the  ravages  of  disease  and  scarcity  of  provisions. 
*When,  finally,  a  small  detachment  was  sent  into  the  ^  ^SSti 
Chiokasa  country,  it  was  met  by  messengers  soliciting 
peace,  which  Bienville  gladly  ratified,  and  soon  after  dis- 
banded his  troops.   *Yet  the  peace  thus  obtained  was  only  •. 
nominal ;  for  the  Chickasas,  aided  by  the  English,  kept 
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AiMtras.  the  French  at  a  duteocse,  aad  oootinnad  to  htruB  liMir 

"-  settlements  for  many  yean. 

*^i;^^      26.  'Except  the  occasional  diffienltiea  with  the  Chicka. 

^LovMmm,  aas,  Louisiana  now  enjoyed  a  long  season  of  general  tran* 

quillity  and  comparative  pfospsrity,  scarcely  interrupted 

A.  See  pp.  m  by  the  ^<  War  of  the  Succession/'*  nor  yet  by  the  ^  French 

to  seeprMHT  "^  Indian  War^"  which  raged  so  £erce)y  between  the 

aodsn.  more  northern  colonies  of  Fronoe  and  England,  'Yet 
m ^iSSSdb  the  treaty  of  1763*  made  a  great  change  in  the  prospeeti 
'^SSP'     of  Louisiana.     France  had  been  un£>rtunate  in  ^  war. 


and,  at  its  close,  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Bnghmd  not 
only  all  Canada  and  Acadia,  but  most  of  Louisiana  also. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  western  limits  of  the  Britisb 
possessions  in  America  were  extended  to  the  Mississipp* 
>    River*— following  that  river  firom  its  source  to  the  river 
Iberville,  and  thence  passaig  through  Lakes  Mauiepe^ 
and  Pontohartrain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    On  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  France  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
England  only  the  city  and  islandf  of  New  Orleans,  and 
even  these,  the  centre  of  her  power  in  that  region,  to- 
gether with  the  vast  but  indefinite  western  Lonisianay  die 
foolishly  ceded  away  to  Spam. 
%.cuuma»&t     29.   *ThiB  latter  kingdom,  jealous  of  the  iniNreasnig 
bh&u^^  power  of  the  British  in  America,  and  alarmed  for  the  safety 
^SS^SSa  o^  her  own  possessions  there,  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
^'ImAbHSm  Fi^uice  in  the  summer  of  1761,  and,  in  the  following  win* 
*^^"      ter,  had  broken  off  friendly  communications  with  England. 
These  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  deolmration  of  war 
1762.     by  England  against  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  January,* 
.e.  Jan.  4.     1762.     *Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Spain  safierej 
^j^Stby^'  i>^cuiy  severe  losses,  among  which  was  the  important  city 
^p***^     of  Havanna, — ^the  key  to  her  West  India  and  Mexican 
\SSSdvSf  poeeeesions.     'In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  soon  followed, 
M^^A^  Spain,  in  order  to  recover  Havanna,  was  obliged  to  cede 
the  Floridas  to  Fkigland.     To  compensate  her  for  thie 
loss,  occasioned  by  espousing  the  quarrels  of  France,  this 
latter  power,  by  a  secret  article  signed  the  same  day  with 
.the  public  treaty,  agreed  to  sinrrender  to  Spain  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Louisiana  not  ceded  to  i&igland.     This 
dosing  article  of  the  treaty  deprived  France  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions on  the  ccmtinent  of  North  America.^ 

*  Br  noMirTitenUiSsli  called  t3i«  peace  or*<  1782."  The  prelimiBsry  arddes  wtra  dgnafl 
Wot.  at,  1702.    TlM  deinltlTa  tcmty  waa  eonetiided  Vab.  10, 176B. 

t  What  ii  often  mentioned  In  hiatozy  aa  the  "  Iiland  of  Orleana,"  la  that  atrip  of  land  whkb 
iraa  jbrmed  into  an  laland  1^  the  bajon  or  channel  of  Iberrille,  which  iimnerij  flowed  flrom 
ttn  Uliibvlypl  mco  Che  amau  river  ixaltik^  and  thence  Into  Lake  Maorepaa.  Bat  this  tract  It 
now  no  longer  an  island,  except  at  high  flood  of  the  Miasiedppi.    See  note,  JbtrvOUj  p.  388. 

t  England,  however,  gave  up  to  France  (She  amaU  iahmdi  of  81  Pierre  and  Migin]o&, 
■MtRrndkoid,  Md  ako  Ike  Maada  ^  HaiClBieet  ChMd^onpe^  Marifaaanta,  Mhnde, 
Slk  I^Kiai  In  tne  Weet  ladiea. 
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8Q.  ^Tliia  amagemeDt  was  for  some  time  kept  secret   iy04» 
from  the  inhabituits  of  Lioaisiana,  and  when  it  was  first 


made  known  by  D'Abadie,  the  govemor,  in  1764,  so  great  ^SSSSSS 
an  aversion  had  the  colonists  to  the  Spanish  government  '^Iteff^^T' 
that  the  constomation  was  general  throughout  ths  province.  'Jff^^^ 
*Spain,  however,  neglected  for  some  years  to  take  full  -^SJJJ*^ 
possession  of  the  country,  and  until  1760  the  administra-  %.Deiav^ 
tion  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  although,  in  the  uJSlgpSim' 
previous  year,  the  court  of  Madrid  had  sent  out  as  gover-  'Sit^rt^ 
nor,  Don  Antonio  D'Ulloa.  *In  1760  Ulloa  was  replaced  ^<>'£f<^r 
by  the  Spanish  general,  O'Reilly,  by  birth  an  Irt^hman,  '  '^ 
who  brought  with  him  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Louisianians  to  submission, 
should  resistance  to  the  Spanish  authorities  be  attempted. 

31.  ^Although  the  more  determined  talked  of  resistance,  \ff 
yet  the  troops  landed  without  opposition,  and  O'Reilly  be-  *^ 
gan  his  administration  with  a  show  of  mildness  that  did 
much  to  calm  the  excitement  of  the  people.  Soon,  hor^. 
ever,  his  vindictive  disposition  was  manifested  in  the  im- 
priscMunent  and  execution  of  several  of  the  most  distio* 
guished  men  of  the  colony,  who  had  manifested  their 
attachment  to  France  before  the  arrival  of  O'Reilly ;  and 
BO  odious  did  the  tyranny  of  this  despot  become,  that  lai^e 
uumbers  of  the  population,  among  them  many  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  planters,  emigrated  to  the  French 
colony  of  St.  Domingo. 

82.  •In  1770  O'Reilly  was  recalled,  and  under  a  sue-  ^BkrtaaL 
cession  of  more  enlightened  governors,  Louisiana  ftg&in         ^ 
began  to  increase  in  population  and  resources.     *The  ^^fff^ 
country  continued   to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose  during  jg^gg^ 
most  of  the*  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  until,  in 
1779,  Spain  took  part*  in  the   contest   against  Great  *'?*^,',|^ 
Britain.     ^Galvez,  then  governor  of  Louisiana,  raised  an    'tfSSS^ 
army  with  which  he  attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the   "fi^St^ 
British  posts  at  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  those  on 
the  rivers  Iberville  and  Amite.     'In  1780  the  post  of     1781. 
Mobile  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  early  in  the  following  ''pSSJ^Sf* 
year,  after  obtaining  aid  from  Havana,  he  sailed  against  ^^'TJ^^ 
Fensacola.     Being  overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest,  his 
fleet  was  dispersed ;  but,  sailing  again,  he  efifectea  a  land- 
ing on  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  erected  a  fort, 
and  soon  after,  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  Bay  of  Fensa- 
cola.   The  English  then  abandoned  the  city  and  retired 
to  Fort  George,  which  General  Campbell,  the  command- 
ant, defended  for  some  time  with  great  valor.     But  the    b.Maft. 
powder  magazine  having  exploded,*  the  principal  redoubt  ^j?yjf^ 
was  demolished,  and  Campbell  found  himself  under  the  JLMoSdk 
B6oeaiityof8urrendering.<  *By  this  conquest  West  Florida    §S«r/^ 
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AMALwrna.  relumed  under  the  domioicni  of  Spaia,  and  at  the  close  of 

.jQ^     the  war  the  posseesion  of  the  two  Floiidaa,  with  enluged 

limits,  was  ratified  to  her  by  treaty. 

^nSS^thT     ^^*     ^^^^  events  of  importanoe  occurred  in  Louisiana 

vniudBtmtm  from  the  olose  of  the  American  Revolution  until  17S^, 

*^  »£"  ^  when  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation 

of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 

for  produce  and  merchandize,  to  continue  for  three  years, 

or  until  an  equivalent  establishment  should  be  assigned 

them  on  another  part* of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

"tteSMnSLSf  '(^^^'oi^^l^l^ty  ^^  Spanish  governor,  knowing  the  ffreat 

go^nS^  value  of  these  privileges  to  the  Western  States,  had  for 

^^^**^'*^'^  some  time  entertained  the  design  of  separating  the  eastern 

valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and 

^  SSr^ffi*'  uniting  it  to  Louisiana.     'But  the  treaty  with  Spahi,  if  its 

Cjsfvo/iTM.  ^ttipulations  should  be  fulfilled,  would  destroy  all  his  bc^es 

of  accomplishing  this  scheme  ;  as  he  knew  Uiat  the  pec^le 

of  the  west,  after  obtaiuinff  what  was  so  indispensable  to 

their  prosperity,  would  no  longer  have  any  motive  in  lis- 

yjjj^ttrjw  tening  to  his  insidious  prop^als.     *The  treaty  feather 

r:^  wSSSk.  guarantied  to  the  United  States  possession  of  all  the  posts 

then  held  by  Spain  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 

north  of  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude ;  but  these  Garondelet 

persisted  in  retaining,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  a  means 

of  accomplishing  his  plans. 

1797.         34.  'These  posts  were  surrendered  in  1797,  during  the 

^SA^Sa  administration  of  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  who  had  succ^ded 

H^^^^  Garondelet,  but  the  Spanish  officers  still  continued  to  in* 

tnd4.      fringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Americans,  and  in  1602  the 

a.  Oct  10.    Mississippi  was  entirely  closed^  to  the  American  trade. 

^SSSmS^  'These  measures  produced  great  excitement  in  the  Western 

States,  and  a  proposition  was  made  in  Gengress  to  occupy 

*•  ^^^^  New  Orleans  by  force.     'Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Jef 

ferson,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  had  the  pru« 

dence  and  sagacity  to  adopt  a  wiser  course,  and  one  which 

resulted  in  the  acquisition  to  the  American  Union  of  all 

Louisiana. 

•■flEfS^       •On  the  first  of  October,  1800,  a  treaty,  called  Uj« 

«AofMo.an<  treaty  of  San  Ildephonso,  had  been  concluded  between 

dui^'^pur^  France  and  Spain,  by  the  third  article  of  which  Louisiana 

^'^^iS*  was  receded  to  the  former  power.    This  cession  was  pur. 

^^WMm^  posely  kept  secret,  by  the  contracting  parties,  nearly  two 

years ;  and  when  Mr.  Jefierson  was  informed  of  it,  he 

conceived  the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  city  and  island 

of  New  Orleans  from  the  French  government,  and  thereby 

satisfyiniF  the  demands  of  the  Western  States,  by  securing 

JbnStMfit  to  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.    'In  March, 

^ffi^    1803,  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  France  commlapoped  with 
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full  powers  to  treat  fiur  the  purchase.    Mr.  Liyiogston,    I§M, 

our  minister  then  in  Paris,  was  associated  with  him  in  the 

negotiation. 

35.  'Unexpectedly,  Bonaparte,  then  at  the  head  of  the  ^'^*SSSi^ 
French  government,  proposed  to  cede  all  Louisiana,  in. 

stead  of  a  single  town   and  a  small  extent  of  territory 
which  Mr.  Monroe  had  heen  authorized  to  ask.     *A1-  ^purtfumff 
though  the  powers  of  the  American  plenipotbntiaries  ex«  by  tk»  unutd 
tendeid  only  to  the  purchase  of  the  French  possessions  on      ^^"^ 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  ofier  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  same,  yet  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  negotiating  for  all  Louisi- 
ana, with  the  same  limits  that  it  had  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain.      On  the  30th  of  April  the  treaty  was 
concluded ;  the  United  States  stipulating  to  pay  fifteen 
million  dollars  for  tho  purchase.     The  treaty  was  ratified 
by  Bonaparte  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  on  the  21st  of  October  following. 

36.  *  Although  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  France  in  ^jSj?S!' 
October,  1800,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  November,  f^SXHmd 
1803,  that  France  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  then  -^^^^S^ 
only  for  the  purpose  of  formally  surrendering  it  to  the      ataim. 
United  States,  which  was  done  on  the  20th  of  September 

of  the  same  year.     *From  that  moment,  when  Louisiana  %f^$S{^ 
became  part  of  the  American  Union,  the  interests  of  the  «ri^«««"* 
upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
were  harmoniously  blended :  the  vasi  natural  resources 
of  that  region  of  inexhaustible  fertility  began  to  be  rapidly 
developed;    and   an  opening  was  made  through  which 
American  enterprise,  and  free  institutions,  have  since 
been  carried  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.    *The  ^SuTS^ 
importance,  to  us,  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  can  ^S^jff^ 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  in  considerations  of  national  ^^"^^If 
greatness.     It  must  yet  give  us  the  command  of  the  com-    ny^tiut 
meroe  of  two  oceans,  while  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,     ^^ 
so  long  held  in  colonial  abeyance,  so  little  valued  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  seems  destined  to  become,  as  the 
centre  of  American  power — the  mistress  of  thb  world. 


CHAPTER  in. 

HISTORY  OF  CANADA  UNDER  THE  KNaUSH. 

1.  'The  history  of  Canada,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  jJS^vSlSta 
1168,  is  to  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  United  ^^fflS** 


SB  msrosY  or  Canada.  [Bo««  hl 

AMtiitma.  SutBB,  aod  ao  muck  of  it  hM  been  embraced  in  fermer 
pages  of  this  work,  that  w«  shall  pass  brisfly  orer  thoM 
portions  common  to  both,  and  shall  dwell  on  snoh  erenta 
ooly  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  history  of  Canada 

Mfainw'      ^'  '"^^  causes  which  led  to  the  French  uid  Indiaa 
war — ths  history  of  that  eventful  period — nod  the  teima 
of  the  final  treaty  which  cloeed  the  oontest,  have  already 
*.  Tirmttt-  been  given.     *By  the  articles  of  capitulation  entered  mtd 
"o^^i^  on  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuile* 
VS^SS*  Cavagnai,  then  goveraor,  o 
■-  i^oA»  ^■^  8°°*^  treatment  of  the  ii 
*"  hLi       the  Catholio  ikith,  and  th€ 
»£««■  beloncine  to  the  religious  o 
«*"«<[>•    dominion  produced  no  mate 
tile  couuDry.     All  offices, 
British  subjects,  who  then  < 
and  a  few  traders,  many  o 
&r  the  situations  they  wc 
showed  a  bigoted  spirit,  bdc 
old  French  inhabitants  ;  hi 
strenuously  protected  the  la 
duct,  secured  their  confidei 
1776.        8.  'On  the  breaking  out 
*'oS!£S!S^  Revolution,  the  Frenoh  Ca 

g^Jjyjj  glance  to  the  British  orown,     'With  a  view  to  oonciliata 
■.mqiHiK  them,  the  "Quebec  Act,"  passed  in  1774,  changed  the 
£S^^Sf!^  English  civil  law,  and  introduced  in  its  place  the  ancient 
*'•  ^      French  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  criminal  branch, 
which  continued  to  be  similar  to  that  of  England.     The 
French  language  was  also  directed  to  be  employed  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  other  changes  were  made  which  grati- 
fied the  pride  of  the  French  population,  although  they 
were  fat  from  giving  universal  satisfaction,  especially  as 
they  were  not  attended  with  the  grant  of  a  representative 
*m77*V  assembly.     *Only  one  serious  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
«™»™too>  Americans,  was  made  during  the  Revolution,  to  reduce 
**  Canada,  after  which  the  Cani^ans  united  with  the  British, 
and,  assisted  by  the  Six  Nations,  (with  the  excepticm  of 
the  Oneidas,)  carried  on  a  harassmg  warfare  against  ths 
frontier  settlements  of  New  York. 
1798.         4.  'The  issue  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  attended 
mSS'iji'l^  with  considerable  advantage  to  Canada.     A  large  num. 
vSitt«&  ^''  °^  disbanded  British  soldiers,  and  loyalists  from  tha 
'*'iw£i*'  '^'^^  States,  who  had  sought  reftige  in  the  British  terri< 
tories,  received  liberal  grants  of  land  in  the  Upper  Prar- 
ince,  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Laks  Ontario, 
and  at  this  period  are  dated  the  firat  pemutBsntntdenMBb 


in  Uppt)r  Gonada.    The  new  settleny  tenkied  *<  United    17§S« 

Empire  Loyalists/'  received  not  only  an  ample  supply  of ^ 

land,  but  also  farming  utensils,  building  materials,  and 

Bubdirtenoe  for  two  years.     *By  their  exertions,  aided  by  ^^^SSkm 

government,  a  wonderful  change  was  soon  produced,  and   '^^ffw 

a  great  extent  of  wilderness  converted  into  fruitful  fields. 

'Chi  the  ske  of  Fort  Frontenac  was  founded  Kingston,  %  Ongttm. 

which  ^adually  roae  into  importance,  and  was  long  the 

capital  of  the  Upper  Province.     'The  town  of  York,  since 

called  Toronto^  from  its  Indian  name,  was  founded  a  few   t.  i^raun 

years  later  by  General  Simcoe,  through  whose  influence 

a  considerable  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly  from  the 

United  States,  were  induced  to  settle  in  its  neighborhood. 

5*  *The  people  continuing  to  petition  for,  and  demand     1791. 
a  representative  government,  in  1791  their  requests  were  cfSidSa^ 
granted,  and  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  J^^^JJJJ 
Upper  and  Lower,  over  which  representative  governments  tim  govern 
were  established,  on  a  basis  resembling  that  of  the  British 
constitution.     'For  each  province  a  governor  was  ap-  Jj^^iJSum 
pointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  the  same  power  in  con-     vo*o«r9. 
voking,- proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  representative  as- 
sembly that  the  king  has  in  England.     *A  legislative  <^^Jjjg* 
eouncil  was  established,  the  memliers  of  which  were  ap-    yyjggto 
pointed  lor  life  by  the  king.     The  attributes  of  the  coun- 
cil were  similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eng- 
land,— shaving  power  to  alter  and  even  to  reject  all  bills 
sent  up  from  the  lower  house,  which,  however,  could  not 
become  law  until  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly. 

6.  'There  was  also  an  executive  council,  appointed  by  ^i^JJ^^ST 
the  king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  the  governor,  and 

aid  him  in  performing  the  executive  functions.     'The  ^^JJ{J** 
representative  assembly  in  each  province  had  little  direct    tmcmbiy. 
power,  except  as  formmg  a  concurrent  body  of  the  general 
legislature.     'Each  provincial  government  had  jurisdic-  JLjSSJSi 
tion  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  province,  with  the   vro^taai^ 
exception  of  the  subject  of    religion,  its  ministers  and  ^SSSTSSuui 
revenues,  and  the  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,— 
any  acts  affecting  which  subjects  were  invalid  until  they 
had  been  brought  before  the  parliament  of  England,  and 
feceived  the  sanction  of  the  king. 

7.  "Soon  afler  the  accession  of  Greneral  Prescott  to  the     1797. 
office  of  governor  of  the  Lower  Province,  in  1797,  nurne^    ^teiSfi- 
rous  complaints  were  made  respecting  the  granting  of  ff^^jfi^ 
lands, — ^the  board  for  that  purpose  having  appropriated      ta»*. 
large  districts  to  themselves,  and  thereby  obstructed  the 
general  settlement  of  the  country.     "In  1808  a  decision  ^^^f^^^ 
of  the  chief  justice  of  Montreal  dedared  slavery  inooiu 
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AMAM^rma.  sLatent  with  the  laws  of  the  oomitry,  and  the  few  iadiviii 
i.Btrjamm  uals  held  io  bandage  received  a  grant  of  freedom.     4o 
^^'^'      1807,  apprehensioDB  being  felt  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  Sir  James  Craig,  an  officer  of  distinction,  was  sent 
out  as  ffovenior.general  of  the  British  provinoes. 
1812.        8.  *The  principal  events  of  the  war  of  1812,  so  far  as 
^^nSr^^^^y  ^long  to  Canadian  history,  have  already  been  re- 
ft, sm  Mftdi.  lated  in  aftother  portion  of  this  work.«    'Soon  after  the 
m!SSb«ti«i.  close  of  that  war  internal  dissensions  began  to  disturb  the 
l^fmS^m  S"^^^  of  the  two  provinces,  but  more  particularly  that  of 


qTctewor.   Lower  Canada.     ^So  early  as  1807,  the  assembly  of  the 

^SSalS  sat  province  made  serious  complaints  of  an  undue  influence 

vmjSSmilfw.  ^^  other  branches  of  government  over  their  proceedings, 

but  in  vain  they  demanded  that  the  judges,  who  were 

dependent  upon  the  executive  and  removaUe  by  him, 

should  be  expelled  from  their  body. 

1815.         9.  *During  the  administration  of  Sir  Goition  Drummond, 

*hnSmmeM?  ^  1815,  discontents  began  again  to  appear,  but  by  the 

Mj^sirJMM  vigorous  and  conciliatory  measures  of  Sir  John  Sherbiooke, 

who  went  out  as  governor  in  1816,  harmony  was  again 

J^jSSS^  restored.     *He  accepted  the  offer  formerly  made  by  the 

tk§Mttr.    assemblv  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  out  of 

the  funds  of  the  province,  and  instead  of  a  specified  sum 

for  that  purpose,  to  be  perpetually  established,  consented 

to  accept  an  amount  merely  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 

expenses. 

1818.  10.  ^In  1818  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was  succeeded  by 
fiJSnffSiA  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  departing  from  the conoilia- 
P^^^l^g^fc*-  tory  policy  of  his  predecessor,  introduced  an  innovation 

that  led  to  a  long  and  serious  conflict  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  assembly.  Instead  of  submitting  a  detailed 
^  estimate  of  expenditures  for  each  particular  object,  the 
whole  amount  alone  was  specified,  under  sevend  heads. 
This  change  the  assembly  refused  to  sanction,  but  voted 
a  sum  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  of  the  preceding 
year,  in  which  the  several  items  were  specified.  With 
this  vote,  however,  the  legislative  council  refused  to  con- 
cur, and  the  duke,  expressing  his  displeasure  with  the 
assembly,  drew  from  the  colonii^l  treasury  the  sum  which 
he  had  demanded. 

1819.  11'  *^^  September,  1819,  the  life  and  government  of 
t.  SMMMfon  the  duke  were  suddenly  terminated  by  an  attack  of  hy- 
touH^othi  drophobia,  and  in  1820  Lord  Dalhousie  was  appointed 

^XSnSr.    governor  of  Canada.     *He  immediately  became  involved 

•.Bbcongjo-  in  the  same  difficulties  with  the  assembly  that  his  pred^ 

ih»  amembiy,  cessor  had  encountered,  and  assuming  even  a  higher  tQne« 

mSjrSnlm.  demanded  a  large  sum  as  a  permanent  annual  gnmt  foi 

the  uses  of  the  government.    But  the  assemUf  still  ad. 
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heied  to  their  purposes,  until,  finally,  a  oompromise  was    isftO, 

effeoted,  it  beitig  agreed  that  the  actual  expenses  of  gov 

emment  should  be  paid  from  funds  of  which  the  crown 
claimed  the  entire  disposal,  while  the  assembly  should  be 
left  uncontrolled  in  the  appropriations  for  popular  objects 
affecting  the  more  immediate  interests  of  the  province, 
and  that  the  estimates  for  both  purposes  shoi^ld  be  given 
in  detail. 

12.  ^In  the  year  1823  the  popular  cause  was  strength-  vimoiimte^ 
ened  by  tbe  insolvency  of  the  receiver-general,  or  treasurer  m^gm    ' 
of  the  province,  who  proved  to  be  indebted  to  the  public 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.     An  inquiry 
into  his  accounts  had  long  been  vainly  demanded  by  the 
assembly.     *When  in  the  following  year  the  governor  lj;^^_ 
presented  his  estimates,  the  assembly  took  higher  grounds,  ^ (A««"< 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  crown  to  specify  for  what  ob- 
jects the  public  revenue  should  be  appropriated.     The 
unlawfulness  of  the  apprq)riations  was  strongly  insisted 

upon,  and  the  amount  demanded  declared  exorbitant. 

13.  'During  the  absence  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  1825,     1825. 
the  government  was  administered  by  Sir  Francis  Burton,  t.  ASnOntt- 
who,  by  yielding  nearly  al«  the  points  in  dispute,  sue-  IhimStBm- 
ceeded  in  conciliating  the  assembly.     <With  each  con-  ^  j^^^tng 
cession,  however,  the  demands  of  the   representatives  JjJ^JjJ^^ 
increased,  and  they  now  claimed  the  right  of  an  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  Uie  whole  revenue.     'On  the  return  of  ^^«i«iwd 
Lord  Dalhousie  in  1826,  the  concessicms  of  Sir  Francis  onX'refSIm 
Burton  were  disallowed,  and  the  dissensions  were  renewed  ^'iSiS^ 
with  increased  violence.     'On  the  meeting  of  the  assem-  JS«iIiS'5St 
bly  in  1827,  Mr.  Papineau,*  a  popular  leader  in  opposition    S»mM 
to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  was  elected  speaker,  ^  pa.poM 
but  the  govemoi*  refused  to  sanction  his  appointment,  and 

the  house  continuing  obstinate  in  its  purpose,  no  session 
was  held  during  the  following  winter. 

14.  ^In  1828,  a  petition,  signed  by  87,000  inhabitants     1828. 
of  Canada,  was  presented  to  the  kinj?,  complaining  of  the  f-  ^^gfJr  ^ 
conduct  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  of  previous  governors, 

and  urging  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  assem- 
bly.    *The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  ^Jx»nfv 
House  of  Commons,  which  reported  generally  in  its  favor  ^teeVom 
'  -condemning  appropriations  from   the  public  revenue  ^mjn^w^ 
without  the  sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  people —  tMr  report 
advising  that  even  the  income  claimed  by  the  crown  should 
))e  placed  under  the  control  of  the  assembly — ^that  a  more 
liberal  character  should  be  conferred  on  the  legislative  and 
executive  councils — ^that  the  public  lands  should  be  assign- 
ed in  a  more  beneficial  manner,  and  that  a  thorough  and 
tfibotual  redress  of  grievances  lEdiould  be  made. 
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tmuxipa.      15.  ^Thia  rapon  was  receiTed  by  the  CnnacHana  wiA 

~Krfen    ^  greatest  satufacdoa,  uid  their  joy  waa  increased  when, 

rwi^^M  near  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Sir  James  Kempt  waa 
dtoM.  sent  out  aa  govemor,  with  inslructiona  to  carry  the  recoig- 
^JS!^    meudatioiiB  of  the  conunittBe  into  effect.     The  judges,  al- 

li^i^JSr  t*'""?''  they  refused  to  reaign  their  places  in  the  aasemUy, 
<«       withdrew  from  its  aittings ;  and  seats  in  the  executive 
council  were  even  offered  to  Neilson,  Ps[»neau,  and  other 
popular  leaders. 
1880.        16.  *ln  1830  Lord  Aylmer 

a  Lai*  .<)r^  ment,  with  aaanrancee  of  his  ii 

as  depended  oo  him,  the  refon 

•  fflj^*^    aor.     *The  home  govemmeni 

Attorn  mim  him  that  certain  casual  revenu 

jvaijMjMi.  Ijq^  (dg  cutting  of  timber,  oi 
to  be  c<Misiikred  as  belonging 
be  appropriated  chiefly  to  the 

the  clergy  of  the  Eelablished  C 

1681.         17.  'Whentheseii] 

i^3^SSL  of  government  met 

w<^jSS.  Bembly  declared  that 
no  consideration  wha 
mise  its  claim  of  eoa 

jrUiKKti    '■^  '""S  '"*  °'"  grievi 

a.  Mink  1.  aented  to  the  governo 
British  government,  ' 
complaints  were  weli 

V"S»**It  ^^  ^°^^  disposition  o 

ftrtnmmu.  the  British  govemme 
of  the  colooial  asserr 
over  the  moat  importi 

'tSTflSfSi'''      ^^'  '^  return,  pe 

»™™~»«-  the  judges,  the  gover 

^JJ;™™  officers.     The  assen 

™j^y  prcvisjoo  for  the  jut  ^ 

■uumif  casual  revenues,  which  had  been  sought  to  he  reserved  to 
the  crown,  ^lould  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  lliia 
condition,  however,  the  home  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to.  A  laige  majority  of  the  assembly  voted  against 
making  a  permanent  provision  for  the  governor,  and  other 
executive  officers,  on  the  ground  that  the  executive,  not 
being  dependent  on  the  representatives  of  die  people  for  a 
naval  and  military  establishment,  would,  in  case  of  such 
permanent  settlement,  have  been  entirely  free  from  that 

,  P lift  provincial  control  and  dependence  essentui  to  the  poblio 

iSffT"  security  and  welfare. 

"fWS^^*  *9.  *The  representatives  were  now  completely  at  bsufl 
mumoi.     with  the  oiowQ,  and  the  breach  continually  widened.    TV 
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ibl J  began  ta  apeoify  eonditions  on  whidi  ceftain    ltM« 

flMlaiies  should  be  paid  to  officers  of  goyernment,  and,  as 

a  radieal  measure  of  xeform,  next  demanded  that  the 


legislative  oooncil,  hitherto  appointed  by  the  crown,*  ^-^m 
should  be  abolished,  and  a  new  one,  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can senate,  substituted  in  its  place,  with  members  elected 
by  the  people.     ^Early  in  1838  a  petition  was  transmitted     1833. 
to  the  king,  signed  by  Papineau,  then  speaker  of  the  house  jjo^SSJI) 
of  assembly,  strenuously  urging  this  democratic  measure, 
and  the  callittg  of  a  provincial  congress  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.     'In  reply  to  this  petition,  the  3^JSS^ 
British  ministry  declared  the  propcMsed  change  altc^ether    fmmttrp, 
iooonsistent  with  the  very  existence  of  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, and,  evidently  irritated  by  the  course  of  the  a». 
fiembly,  very  imprudently  alluded  to  "  the  possibility  that 
events  might  unhappily  force  upon  Parliament  the  ezer-  - 
cise  of  its  supreme  authority  to  compose  the  internal  dis* 
sensions  of  the  colonies,  and  which  might  lead  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  charter  of  the  Canadas.'' 

20.  'This  despatch,  and  particularly  the  implied  threat,     1834. 
excited  the  highest  indignation  in  the  assembly,  which  ^^^SaSS?* 
now  refused  to  pass  any  bill  of  supply  whatever,  and  the  aj^JJ^^JS^ 
session  of  1834  was  passed  in  the  preparation  of  another    oMmMy. 
long  list  of  grievances.     The  complaints  closed  with  a 
peremptory  demand  for  an  elective  l^islative  council, 
without  which,  the  assembly  declared,  nothing  would 

satisfy  the  Canadian  people.     *  While  affairs  remained  in     1835. 
this  unsettled  state,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  British  o^f*^ 
ministry,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1835  the  Earl  of  Gk)sford  ^^^^' 
was  sent  out  as  governor  of  Canada.    He  professed  con- 
ciliatory views,  intimated  the  readiness  of  government  to 
place  the  entire  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembly, 
and  conveyed  an  indirect  intimation  that  the  subject  of  the 
desired  change  in  the  legislative  council  would  receive 
proper  consideration. 

21.  "But  the  good  understanding,  occasioned  by  the  J^JJigJ 
conciliatory  language  and  conduct  of  the  governor,  was  ^i^^ 
suddenly  interrupted  when  the  real  nature  of  the  instruc-  andtft»go^ 
tions  furnished  him  by  the  British  government  became  "InupudT 
known.  'Lord  Grosford  had  concealed  his  instructions,  %^^%lSihSi 
with  the  object,  as  was  supposed,  of  first  obtaining  from  tttm^^iM 
the  assembly  the  supplies  which  he  needed ;  but  his  designs 

were  discovered  before  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
duplicity.     'Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  had  been  sent  ^iJ5J|2i* 
out  as  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  seemingly  unapprised  ^  2,jg£-y^ 
of  Lord  Gk)sford's  intentions,  had  made  public  a  part  of    '^^^, 
the  instructions  furnished  both  governors.     'The  ministry  lattve  to  «• 
had  deolaredi  in  relation  to  an  elective  legislative  council,     emmeu. 
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AKALYBis.  thoEt  <'  The  king  was  most  unwilling  to  admit,  as  cfpmk  t9 
debate,  the  question  whether  one  of  the  vital  principles  of 
the  provincial  government  shall  undergo  alteration." 
i-gygwff.      22.  'Intense  excitement  followed  this  development ;— - 
ftimMdtar  the  assembly  not  only  complained  of  disappointment,  but 
'^'  chaiged  the  governor  with  perfidy ;  the  customary  sup- 
plies were  withheld,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
1886.     public  service.     'In  the  autumn  of  18d6,  the  majority  c^ 
^S^'mSh  ^  assembly,  in  an  address  presented  to  the  governor,  de- 
iC^SitSi?.  <3lared  their  positive  adherence  to  their  former  demands 
%pinm^  for  an  elective  council, — ^maintained  that  they  themselves, 
in  opposition  to  the  then  existing  legislative  council,  *'  the 
representatives  of  the  tory  party,"  were  the  only  legitl- 
mate  and  authorized  organ  of  the  people, — and,  finally, 
they  expressed  their  resolution  to  grant  no  more  supplies 
until  the  great  work  of  justice  and  relbrm  should  be  com- 
pleted, 
s.  Thteruit.      28.  'Matters  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  which  the 
monarchical  features  of  the  provincial  administration  were 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  British  ministry,  or  violent  meas- 
ures adopted  for  carrying  on  the  existing  government. 
1837.     ^Eariy  in  1887  the  British  pariiament,  by  a  vote  of  318  to 
^'SSneruon  ^'  declared  the  inexpediency  of  making  the  legislative 
cmdkm   council  elective  by  the  people,  and  of  rendering  the  execu- 
ft  sm  venef.  ^^®  councih  responsible  to  the  assembly.     'Intelligence 
».  vMsm    of  this  vote  occasioned  violent  commotions  in  the  Canadas, 
JS3SEm«M-  and  various  meetings  of  the  people  were  held,  in  which  it 
^"'''  ^    was  affirmed  that  the  decision  of  parliament  had  extin- 
guished all  hopes  of  justice,  and  that  no  farther  attempts 
••  232l*£?  s^o'*^^  ^  made  to  obtain  redress  from  that  quarter.     'A 
general  convention  was  proposed  to  consider  what  farther 
measures  were  advisable,  and  a  recommendation   was 
made  to  discontinue  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  and 
of  all  articles  paying  taxes.  -«. 

7.  ^^^^       24.  'In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  leam- 
governor^   ing  that  the  people  were  organizing  for  violent  measures 
'"'rtjjr*'    under  the  influence  of  Papineau,  early  in  June  Lord  Cro». 
ford  called  upon  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick  for  a  regi- 
ment of  troops,  and  issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  people 
against  all  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance. 
\^^SlS  '^^^^'^  ^^  ^®  loyalists  were  also  held  in  Montreal  and 
ut».       Quebec,  condemning  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  deprecating  both  the  objects  and  the  measures 
of  the  so-called  patriot  party, 
i.  itoertjMrjr      25.  'In  August  Lord  Groeford  called  a  meeting  of  the 
twrt  in     provincial  legislature,  and  submitted  measures  for  amend- 
iSSmiS^  ing  the  legislative  council,  bat  the  representatives  adhered 
to  their  former  purposes  of  withholding  supplies  vntil  aB 
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their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  when  the  governor,    18dV« 

expressing  his  regret  at  measures  which  he  considered  a " 

virtual  annihilation  of  the  constitution,  prorogued  the  a9- 
sembly.     ^A  recourse  to  arms  appears  now  to  have  been  ^-  ^^^^^^HJS 
repolved  upon  by  the  popular  leaders,  with  the  avowed  ob-  ISjhe^opw 
jeot  of  ejecting  an  entire  separation  from  the  parent  state.        ^^"^^^ 
*A  central  committee  was  formed  at  Montreal ;  an  asso-  ^^g|[«ff 
eiation  called  "  The  Sons  of  Liberty,"  paraded  the  streets  i^^,fiC 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  a  proclamation  was  emitted  by     ^  *  ^^ 
them,  denouncing  the  "  wicked  designs,  of  the  British  gov- 
emment,"  and  calling  upon  all  friends  of  their  country  tor 
rally  around  the  standard  of  freedom. 

26.  'In  the  county  of  Two  Mountains,  north  of  the  9.  Bottuepr»' 
Ottawa,  and  adjoining  Montreal  on  the  west,  the  people  tfucouSyqf 
deposed  their  magistrates,  and   reoi^anized  the  militia  ^*mS?^ 
under  officers  of  their  own  selection,  and  British  authority 
entirely  ceased  in  that  quarter.     *These  proceedings  were     J;JJ^ 
soon  after  imitated  in  six  of  the  more  populous  counties  •o«^  <ir<A« 
lying  southward  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  all  persons  ***** 
holding  offices  under  the  crown  were  compelled  to  resign 

their  situations,  or  leave  the  country.     ^Loyalist  associa.  ^tinlS^mSv!f 
tions,  however,  were  formed  in  opposition  to  these  move-  "f^J^^** 
ments,  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  headed  by  the  bishop  of      f»t»-* 
Montreal,  earnestly  exhorted  the  people  to  take  no  part  in 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  "  Patriot  party." 

27.  'In  Montreal  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  were  attacked*   ••  Dfttmb- 
in  the  streets  and  dispersed  by  the  loyalists,  and, although  "^^tntii^ 
none  were  killed,  several  were  dangerously  wounded.    *•»<»▼.«' 
The  office  of  the  Vindicator  newspaper  was  destroyed, 

and  the  house  of  Papineau,  the  great  agitator,  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  victors,  but  rescued  from  the  fiames.     'Exag-  ^^^^fl^ 
gerated  reports  of  this  affair  spread  through  the  country,  npor^lhu 
increasing  the  general  ferment,  and  giving  new  strength      '^^' 
to  the  cause  of  the  disaffected.     'It  beins  announced  that  f.  wamnt9 
resistance  was  aasummg  a  more  orgamzed  form,  the  gov-  t^tiMFatrist 
emment  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  twenty-six  of     **•*"• 
the  most  active  patriot  leaders,  of  whom  seven  were  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  including  Papineau,  the  speaker  of 
that  body. 

28.  'Several  were  apprehended,  but  Papineau  could  ••  ^SSSS^ 
not  be  found.     A  body  of  militia,  sent  to  make  some    pruonen. 
arrpsts  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel,  succeeded 

in  tneir  purpose,  but  on  their  return  they  were  attacked 
by  a  party  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  prisoners  were  res- 
cued.   "In  the  latter  part  of  November,  strong  detachments  ^'i^^^J^J^ 
of  government  troops,  commanded  by  Colonels  Gore  and  ^nr 
Wetherall,  were  sent  to  attack  armed  bodies  of  the  in-      gmt$ 
surgents,  assembled  under  Papineau,  Brown,  ind  Neilson, 
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AWiLTiM.  at  th»  TJllageB  of  3t.  Dmsu  sod  St  CbulM,  on  the  Sor^ 
L  Bfni^i  t^  'Colonel  Gore  prooeaded  agamet  St.  Dennis,  which  bs 
0""^  on  attaoked>  with  great  ^rit,  but  wu  repotaed  with  «  loss  of 
^OKiim^  ten  killed,  ten  wounded,  and  rix  miasing.  ■Col<m<4 
j^^    Wetbmai  waa  more  Buocessftil.     Although  8t.  Chaiies 

was  defended  by  nearly  a  th 

b.  lor.      oarried  nStet  &  seyere  engag 

gents  lost  nearly  three  hundi 

VuucS*'  '^^^  afiair  supprewed  the  ii 

diaen.      The  peasantry,  panic  ^ucl 

NeilsMi  was  taken  prisoner ; 

sought  safety  by  escaping  to  1 

^      29.  'InDflc^nber  thirteen  h 

troops  were  sent  against  the  du 

*■  Terrebonne,  whion  were  stilt 

;.  Euatache  an  obstinate  eta 

gents,  who  were  finally  defeat 

hers  of  the  inhaiHtants  were  r 

r  their  beautiful   village    bun 

SJra!^  Benott,  which  had  been  the  cl 

"""'*-  rendered  without  resistaikGa,  1 

loyalists,  who  had  been  plum 

country,  that  they  reduced  a 

to  ashes.     Several  of  the  pal 

at  the  close  of  the  year  1B3T  t 

Canada  was  again  in  a  state  o 

J_»y^tf       30.  'la  the  mean  time  Upp 

"SToitrt   theatre  of  important  ev^iie. 

arisen  there,  demanding  refo 

had  been  the  cause  of  dissi 


and  e^>ecia]ly  urging  the  neo 
mfSSttm.  ''^^^  council  eleotive  by  the 


sembly  had  stopped  the  ordinary  supplies,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  new  election  for  members  was  held, 
the  induenoe  of  the  govemer,  Kr  Franois  Head,  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  election  of  a  majori^  of  nMmbers 
friendly  to  the  existing  government. 
^  81.  'From  this  time  tranquillity  prevailed  until  tha 
■•  breaking  out  of  the  insurreotion  in  the  lower  prorince, 

*win-    when  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  who  had  long  de 

sired  a  separation  fiora  Great  Britain,  seized  the  opportu- 

llmMmtdc  '"^y  *°'  putting  their  plans  in  execution.     "During  the 

•^™n>'    ni^t  of  the  5th  of  December,  18S7,  about  five  hundred 

d.  Dos  i.  nien,  under  the  <x>minaad  of  Mackenzie,  assembled  at 
Montgomergy's  Tavern,  four  miles  from  Toronto,  with  the 

iiP«|<pi  view  of  taking  the  city  by  surprise.  "Several  persons 
proceeding  to  the  city  were  taken  prieraen,  but  one  of 
tham  escaping,  the  alam  was  givo^  aikd  by  moraing  ihza* 
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hundred  loynHats  were  mustered  tmder  arm*,  and  the  d»-    ibst,- 

U£n  of  attackiog  the  place  was  abandoaed.     'On  the  7th 

the  loyalists  marched  out  to  attack  the  insurgeots,  who  ^  ^^'- 
were  easily  dispersed,  aod  many  of  them  taken  prisoners,  ifuaimar- 

' "    "  ousanda  of  the  militia  were  ^  ^^Mrf 

sfence  of  the  f^e.iiment,  JJli^JjSS; 

uncombe,  another  popular  ""S^^? 

'  the  iosui^etils  in  the  Lon- 

as  sent  thither  to  disperse 

atriot  leaders  disappeared, 

arms,  and  tranquillity  was 

e. 

iving  fled  to  Buflalo,  huc-  ^,^^^ 

X  enthusiasm  for  the  cause    tAmiqf 

fi.  small  corps  was  quickly  S^'SSm 

utherland,  and  others,  pre-      ""^ 

leaders;    possession  was 
1  in  the  Niagara  channel ;  •■  JfJ,'}!^ 
immenced  which  were  de- 
mon.    'Recruits  flocked  to     «.r^*; 
niounted  to  about  a  thou- 
rived  with  a  large  body  of   i,  obwwi 
the  materials  for  crossing  ■™"™»'- 
uinoaading  the  position  of 

ailed  along  the  American  i.  fwimrmn 

le  states  began  to  flock  in  a^^tK^M 

ihe  cause  of  the  '  patriots.'  pSSSo 

dr.  Van  fiuren,  issued  two  t.  cmth 

ing  the  people  of  the  penal-  S^^'S^^ 

e  themselves,  by  engaging  «™"-«^ 
power,  and  also  appointed 
I  of  the  disturtied  frontier, 

mall   steamer,  named  the  yjJ^JSES 
f  the  insurgents  in  convey-     <Mnm» 
ing  troops  and  stores  from  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  to  Navy  Island,     Captain  Drew,  having  been 
insiructeJ  by  Colonel  M'Nab  lo  intercept  her  return,  but 
not  being  nblo  lo  meet  the  boat  in  the  channel,  attacked''  fc  !>".»» 
Iier  at  night,  while  moored  at  the  American  shore.     At 
li'ast  u;ic  of  the  crgw  wits  killed,  and  ttie  vessel  after  beins 
towed  to  tlio  middle  of  Uio  stream,  was  set  on  fire  and 
abandoned,  wlicn  the  burning  mass  was  borne  downward 
by  the  current,  and  precipitated  over  the  Falls. 
'30.  'This   act,   occurring    within    the    waters  of  the* 
United  Stales,  occasioned  much  excitement  throughout 
the  Union,  and  lod  to  an  angry  oomepondence  between 
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AiuLvaw.  the  British  and  the  American  minister.     ^AAer  ibe  nm. 
looQ      ^^  ^^  General  Soott  on  the  frontier,  efl^tive  measureo 
1  Awoia-   ^®'®  taken  to  prevent  forther  supplies  and  recruits  from 
9<?*^^'!!K.  reachinff  Navy  Island,  when,  the  force  of  the  assailants 
imurgenf.  Continually  mcreasing,  and  a  severe  cannonade  having 
been  commenced  by  them,  the  insurgents  evacuated  their 
Jan.  u.     position  on  the  14th  of  January.     *Van  Rensselaer  and 
^SSe^SS  Mackenzie,  escsaping  to  the  United  States,  were  arrested 
^rA«^ft/  by  the  American  authorities,  but  admitted  to  baiK     'A 
trndeT^  number  of  the  fugitives  fled  to  the  west,  and  under  their 
^^^        leader,  Sutherland,  formed  an  establishment  on  an  island 
in  the   Detroit  channel.     After  meeting  with  some  re- 
""Marct"*  verses,*  this  party  also  voluntarily  disbanded. 
4  Th^EarKtf     37.  ^Tranquillity  was  now  restored  to  both  CanacCa&— 
mSS^^JSnA  parliament  made  sx)me  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
^J^JJJg^    lower  province — and  in  May,  1838,  the  Earl  of  Durham 
arrived   at  Quebec,  as  governor-general   of  all   British 
f.  GkMMt  of  Amenica.     'Having  taken  the  responsibility  of  banishing 
^^SlS^  to  Bermuda,  under  penalty  of  death  in  case  of  return,  a 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  insurrection,  and 
charged  with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  his  conduct  met 
with  some  censure  in  the  British  parliament,  which  in- 
Mor.  1.      duced  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  on  the  1st  of  No> 
vember  he  sailed  from  Quebec,  on  his  return  to  England. 
%.mrTrtmck      38.  'Sir  Francis  Head   had  previously  resigned  the 
^  tin.      office  of  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  on  account  of  some 
disapprobation  which  the  British  ministry  had  expressed 
f.Bit^Mrae-  jn  relation  to  his  conduct.     'He  was  a  stem  monarchist, 
and  condemned  all  measures  of  conciliation  towards  the 
•.AiMinion*  Canadian  republicans.     *In  June,  sObn  after  his  departure, 
^^tJtjSrirt  several  bands  of  the  Americans,  invited  by  the  *  patriots,' 
^•~*      crossed  the  Niagara  channel,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  militia.     A  party  also  crossed  near  Detroit,  but  after 
losing  a  few  of  their  number,  were  compelled  to  return. 
vmf.  8.  39.  "On  the  3d  of  November,  only  two  days  after  the 

M^teiS?  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  a  fresh  rebellion,  which 
tttai  DMria.  j^^^j  h^^xk  Organizing  during  the  summer  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Americcm  frontier,  broke  out  in  the  southern 
i«.  Awnft  a»  counties  of  Montreal  District.     ^*At  Napierville,  west  of 
^SSStomf  the  Sorel,  Dr.  Neilson  and  other  leaders  had  collected 
about  4000  men,  several  hundred  of  whom  were  detached 
to  open  a  communication  with  their  friends  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  line.     These  were  attacked  and  repulsed 
by  a  party  of  loyalists,  who  afterwards  posted  themselves 
in  Odelltown  chapel,  whero  they  were  in  turn  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents,  headed  by  Neilson 
himself,  but  after  a  severe  engagement  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss. 
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40.  'In  the  meantime  seven  regiments  of  the  UDe,uniJer     1§3S. 

the  oonHnuid  of  Sir  James  McDonnell,  crosseJ  the  St. 

Lawrence  nnd  marched  upon  Napierville,  but  on  their  '^"iStS^    ' 
approach  the  insurgents  dispersed.     So  rapid  were  the  MpiSL 
DBovemeatB  of  the  government  troops  that  the  insurrection  '^iSH^Z' 
in  Lower  Canada  was  entirely  suppressed  at  the  expira-     ,^J^ 
tioo  of  only  one  week  after  the  first  movement.     *A  few     nw.  w 
daya  aAer  these  events,  several  hundred  Americans  sailed  Ir^^gS^ 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sacketta  Harbor  and  landed  near  -''^'J,^?! 
Preacott,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  -  -     -      "^^ 

Qadians.     On  the  13th  of  November  t  ^"^tt 

by  the  government  troops,  but  the  la 

with  the  loss  of  eighteen  in  killed  and 

16lh  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  Nd.  li- 

the whole  party  surrendered,  or  were  t 

41.  'Notwithstanding  the  ill  sucoe!  ■  tnemim 
aioas  hitherto  planned  on  the  Americar  ^'^dSt'* 
aid  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  on  the  o!>^ 

fiarty  of  about  two  hundred  crossed 
anding  a  few  miles  above  Sandwich,  d 
British,  and  burned  the  barracks  and 
but  being  attacked  by  a  larger  body 
same  day,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  A  number 
of  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  shot  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  immediately  aflcr  the  engagement. 

42.  *These  events,  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  1838,  '■^JSj,?* 
closed  the  "  Canadian  Rebellion."  Throughuut  the  dis-  ,  CMtt 
turbances,  the  American  government,  acting  upon  princi-  •^J^SmJ' 
pies  of  strict  neutrality,  bad  zealously  endeavored,  as  in  ^JJ^Smi 
duty  bound,  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  organizing  within  'Jj^^^jj' 
itu  borders,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  teiriiory  of  ^■^'"^^^J^ 
friMidly  power  ;  yet  doubtless  a  majority  of  the  American  ^IhvJi 
people  sympathized  with  the  Canadians,  and  wished  auo- 

cew  to  llieir  cause.  'The  exceedingly  defective  organi-  '^^^^ 
zation  of  the  insurgents,  their  want  of  oonoert,  their  irres-  ^J^JJ^J, 
olulion,  and  the  want  of  harmony  among  their  leaders,  "V^i^f^ 
show  that  the  Canadian  people,  however  great  may  have  ii»(*ireM«- 
been  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  were  at 
that  time  totally  unprepared  to  effect  a  forcible  separation 
from  the  mother  country. 

43.  'As  the  last  great  event  in  Canadian  history,  on  1840. 
the  23d  of  July,  1840,  the  British  parliament,  after  much  '  SU^"' 
discussion,  passed  an  act  by  which  the  provinces  of  om«t» 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  into  one,  under 

the  name  of  the  Province  of  Canada.     'The  form  of  L£j!!^[,„ 
Ejovornment  adopted  was  similar  to  that  previously  exist-     •*»«< 
mg  in  each  pro viuce,— consisting  of  a  governor  appointed 
by  her  Majesty, « lefrislative  council,  and  a  repreaontvtiva 
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iAKALYBM.  assembly.     The  former  executive  council  was  abolished. 

1.  TJm  lagiB-  ^The  members  of  the  legislative  council  were  to  consist  of 

'**'i?"*^  such  persons,  not  being  fewer  than  twenty,  as  the  gover. 

!  nor  should  summon  wuh  her  Majesty's  pernussion,— «aoh 

t.  jmm  member  to  hold  his  seat  during  life,    ^he  members  of  the 

tfiktgmmF'  representative  assembly  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
but  no  penx)n  was  eligible  to  an  electicm  who  was  not  pos- 

,  sessed  of  land,  free  from  all  incumbrances,  to  the  value  of 

five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

a.  i^j^Mk  44.  'The  duties  and  revenues  of  the  two  former  prov- 
inces were  consolidated  into  one  fund,  from  which  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  made  payable,  an- 
nually, for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  After  being 
subject  to  these  charges  the  surplus  of  the  revenue 
fund  might  be  appropriated  as  the  legislature  saw  fit,  but 
still  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  gover- 
nor. ^Such  are  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  present 
constitution  of  Canada.  Only  a  few  of  the  evils,  so  Ions 
complained  of,  have  been  removed,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  yet  but  little  share  either  in  the  choice  of 
their  rulers,  or  in  the  free  enactment  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  province  is  governed. 
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CHAFrER  IV. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

1.  *Nova  Scotia,  according  to  its  present  limits,  forms  a 
large  peninsula,*  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Bay 

^    ^^  Fundy,  and  its  branch  Chignecto,  and  connected  with 

p.  604.  '  it  by  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  latter  bay  and  the 

Jm^S!^  ^ul^  ^^  ^^*  Lawrence.     *The  peninsula  is  about  ZSl 

#^       miles  in  length  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  contains 

an  area  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.     The 

surface  of  the  country  is  broken,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  is 

generally  barren,  but  some  portions  of  the  interior  are 

«    1606.     ferule. 

''J^S^tSr      2.  'The  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  (now  Annapolis»»)  by 

cMMtry.    De  Monts,  in  1605,  and  also  the  conquest  of  the  country 

iTm?''  by   Argall,   in    1614,   have    already  been    mentioned.* 

1614.     France  made  no  complaint  of  Argall  s  aggression,  beyond 

''tSflSs."*  ^©J^^^^iiJ^g  th®  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  nor  did  Britain 

1621.     ^^  ^^y^  immediate  measures  for  retaining  her  conquests* 

a  Qrmutto  *But  in  1621  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of 

mr  wiutam  Stirling,  obtained  from  the  king,  James  I.,  a  grant  of  Nova 
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Soolia  aad  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  1625  the  patent    1694. 

was  renewed  by  Charles  I.,  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace 

all  Canada,  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

*In  1623  a  vessel  was  despatched  with  settlers,  but  they  *o2S?iiS? 

found  the  whole  country  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 

and  were  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  effecting  a 

settlement. 

3.  'In  1628,  during  a  war  with  France,  Sir  David     1628. 
Kirk,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Alexander,  succeeded  in  J,??^^ 
reducing  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  following  year  he  com-     ^Jj^ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Canada,  but  the  whole  country  was 
restored  by  treaty  in  1632.  1632. 

4.  "The  French  court  now  divided  Nova  Scotia  among  ^JH^Tf^ 
three  individuals.  La  Tour,  Denys,  and  Razillai,  and  ap-     muntrv 
pointed  Razillai  commander-in-chief  of  the  country.     The  TunS,  «imI 
latter  was  succeeded  by  Chamis6,^  between  whom  and  La   j^tiSmS 
Tour  a  deadly  feud  arose,  and  violent  hostilities  were  for    {'^^^^ 
some  time  carried  on  between  the  rivals.     At  length,      <»-■«-> 
Chamis^-  dying,  the  controversy  was  for  a  time  settled  by 

La  Tour's  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deadly  enemy,  but  ^ 

soon  after  La  Borgne*'  appeared,  a  creditor  of  Chamis^    **  ^*^' 
and  with  an  armed  force  endeavored  to  crush  at  once 
Denys  and  La  Tour.     But  after  having  subdued  several 
important  places,  and  while  preparing  to  attack  St.  John, 
a  more  formidable  competitor  presented  himself. 

5.  <]lromwell,  having  assumed  the  reins  of  power  in     1654. 
England,  declared  war  against  France,  and,  in  1654,  des-  ^;^|^S^Ptir 
patched  an  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  which  soon  **^;fjgi** 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  rival  parties,  and  the  whole 
country  submitted  to  his  authority.     "La  Tour,  accom-  /i^^JJ 
modating  himself  to  circumstances,  and  making  his  sub-  ^tr  TjMmM 
mission  to  the  English,  obtained,  in  conjunction  with  Sir   fe^Jt^^ 
Thomas  Temple,  a  grant  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun-    toUwSSf 
try.     Sir  Thomas  bought  up  the  share  of  La  Tour,  spent 

nearly  30,000  dollars  in  fortifications,  and  greatly  im- 
proved  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  but  all  his  prospects 
were  blasted  by  the  treaty  of  Breda*  in  1667,  by  which  *'j^t** 
Nova  Scotia  was  again  ceded  to  France. 

6.  'The  French  now  resumed  possession  of  the  colony,   •  ^gj^ 
which  as  yet  contained  only  a  few  unpromising  settle- 
ments,— ^the  whole  population  in  1680  not  exceeding  nine 
hundred  individuals.     ^The  fisheries,  the  only  productive .  t.  fuutim. 
branch   of  business,  were  carried  on  by  the   English.     •  f^'rm. 
•There  were  but  few  forts,  and  these  so  weak  that  two  of    reduced  bv 
them  were  taken  and  plundered  by  a  small  piratical  vessel.  '^^  iMof!^ 
•In  this  situation,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  f^^^gj^ 
France  in  1689,*  Acadia  appeared  an  easy  conquest.  ^  ^II  w  w 
The  achievement  was  assigned  to  Massachusetts.     In     ■ndasi. 
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AtrALYBM.  May,  1690,  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  700  men,. appeared 

1690.     ^^^^^   ^^^  Royal,    which  soon  surrendered  ^    but  he 

merely  dismantled  the  fortress,  and  then  left  the  country 

a  prey  to  pirates.     A  French  commander  arriving  in 

November  of  the  following  year,  the  country  was  recoQ. 

quered,  simply  by  pulling  down  the  English  and  hoisting 

the  French  flag. 

^S'STSS^      ^'  ^Soon  after,  the  Bostonians,  aroused  by  the  depreda- 

^"'^SS^to^  ^^^^  ^^ ^^®  French  and  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  sent  out 

fVTOBftytt«  a  body  of  500  men,  who  soon  regained  the  whole  country, 

SS!u43L    with  the  exception  of  one  fort  on  the  river  St.  John. 

Acadia  now  remained  in  possession  of  the  English  until 

1697.     the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  when  it  was  again  restored 

to  France. 

t- worrjjjw-      8.  "The  peace  of  1697  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  de- 

heru  axainn  claratlon  of  war  against  France  and  Spain  in  1702.^     It 

mmjinaiemi  was   again    resolved   to   reduce  Nova  Scotia,  and   the 

eSm^by   achievement  was  again  left  to  Massachusetts,  with  the  a»- 

"^tnvrS^  surance  that  what  should  be  gained  by  arms  would  not 

a.|jMi>p  Ml  again  be  sacrificed  by  treaty,     The  first  expedition,  des- 

***'    patched  in  1704,  met  with  little  resistance,  but  did  little 

more  than  ravage  the  country.     In  1707  a  force  of  1000 

soldiers  was  sent  against  Port  Royal,  but  the  French  oon»- 

mandant  conducted  the  defence  of  the  place   with  so 

much  ability,  that  the  assailants  were  obliged  to  retire 

^BHP.MB.  with  considerable  loss.**     In  1710  a  much  larger  fofce, 

1710.     under  the  command  of  Greneral  Nicholson,  appeared  before 

Port  Royal,  but  the  French  commandant,  having  but  a 

feeble  garrison,  and  declining  to  at^mpt  a  resistance,  ob- 

c  SMp.a«.  tained  an  honorable  capitulation. «     Port  Royal  was  now 

named  Annapolis.     From  this  period  Nova  Scotia  has 

been  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

t.Tri*jniim»      9.  *The  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  were  warmly  at* 

^utUL     tached  to  the  French,  were  greatly  astonished  on  being 

informed  that  they  had  become  Uie  subjects  of  Great 

4.  Thttrwar-  Britain.     ^Determined,  however,  on  preserving  their  inde* 

^SSSSut  pendence,  they  carried  on  a  long  and  vigorous  war  against 

'^ITSO*^  the  English.     In  1720  they  plundered  a  large  establish. 

IT^U.     n^^Qt  ^i  Canseau,  carrying  <^  fish  and  merchandise  to 

1723.     the  amount  of  10,000  dollars ;  and  in  1723  they  captured 

at  the  same  place,  seventeen  sail  of  vessels,  with  numenwis 

prisoners,  nine  of  whom  they  deliberately  and  cruelly  put 

f.  Aid  tktmh^  to  death. 

'^JSS^      10.  «As  the  Indians  still  continued  hostile,  the  British 

1728.     inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  were  obliged  to  solicit   aid 

MMtdefSit'  ^^^^  Massachusetts,  and  in  1728  that  province  sent  a 

twSnm^Aitu  ^^y  ^^  troops  sgainst  the  principal  village  of  the  Nor 

fw^orti.     ridgewocks,  on  the  Kennebec.    'The  enemy  were  wax 
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prised,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  among  the    iTtM* 
slain  was  Father  RalU,»  their  missionary,  a  man  of  con*  — JiTJZT 
skJerable  literary  attainments,  who  had  resided  among  the   *"  "'■"^ 
savages  forty  years.     By  this  severe  stroke  the  savages 
were  overawed,  and  for  many  years  did  not  again  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  English  settlements. 

11.  4n  1744  war  broke  out  anew  between  England     1744. 
and  France.**     The  French  governor  of  Cape  Breton  *»  23 SS^ 
immediately  attempted  the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia,  took  i.  ewu*  m 
Canseau,  and  twice  laid  siege  to  Annapolis,  but  without  ^*ZrSn?^ 
f^ct.     The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  cap«     oJS^t 
turing  Louisburg,"  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  but  when     y^" 
peace  was  concluded,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  *"      ^**' 
in  1748,   the  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to     1748. 
France. 

12.  "After  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  began  to  pay  more  JZSSSS 
attention  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  hitherto  been  settled  ^f§^%^ 
almost  exclusively  by  the  French,  who,  upon  every  nip-  J^^if^ 
ture  between  the  two  countries,  were  accused  of  violating  laSLpeiu. 
their  neutrality.     In  order  to  introduce  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  English  settlers,  it  was  now  proposed  to  colonize 

there  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  dis- 
charged in  consequence  of  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
and  in  the   latter  part  of  June,  1740,  a  company  of     1749. 
nearly  4000  adventurers  of  this  class  was  added  to  the    ^*tS£^ 
population  of  the  colony. 

13.  'To  every  private  was  given  fifty  acres  of  land,  tJfnifSlSti 
with  ten  additional  acres  for  each  member  of  his  family.    "Jjg'^ 
A   higher    allowance    was    granted    to    officers,   till   it 
amounted  to  six  hundred  acres  for  every  person  above 

the  degree  of  captain,  with  proportionable  allowances  for 
the  number  and  increase  of  every  family.  The  settlers 
were  to  be  conveyed  free  X>f  expense,  to  be  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  with  materials  and  uten- 
sils for  clearing  their  lands  and  erecting  habitations,  and 
to  be  maintained  twelve  months  after  their  arrival,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government. 

14.  *The  emigrants  having  been  landed  at  Chebucto  ^JSSSSS 
harbor,  under  the  charge  of  the  Honorable  Edward  Com- 

wallis,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  their  governor,  they 
immediately  commenced  the  building  of  a  town,  on  a  regu- 
lar plan,  to  which  the  name  of  Halifax  was  given,  in 
honor  of  the  nobleman  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
founding  the  colony.  *The  place  selected  for  the  settle-  ^JffSSSu 
ment  possessed  a  cold,  sterile  and  rocky  soil,  yet  it  was 
preferred  to  Annapolis,  as  it  was  considered  more  favora- 
ble for  trade  and  fishery,  and  it  likewise  possessed  one  ••i|jgAg- 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  America.    'Of  so  great  impor.  •— ' • 
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ANAXiTns.  timce  to  ELtgland  "whs  the  colony  deemed,  that  Parlia* 
ment  continued  to  make  annual  grants  for  it,  which,  in 
1755,  had  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

';S2JtoJ^      15.  >But  although  the  English  settlers  were  thus  firmly 

^  ^^      established,  they  soon  found  themselves  unpleasantly  situ-^ 
sLDUpuim  ated.     'The  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  had  never  been  de- 

to£dl^  fined,  by  the  treaties  between  France  and  England,  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  prevent  disputes  about  boundaries, 
and  each  party  was  now  striving  to  obtain  possession  of 

*■  SSSfS^  *  territory  claimed  by  the  other.     'The  government  of 

^QlSSf  France  contended  that  the  British  dominion,  according 
to  the  treaty  which  ceded  Nova  Scotia,  extended  only 
over  the  present  peninsula  of  the  same  name ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  English,  it  extended  over  all  that  large 
tract  of  country  formerly  known  as  Acadia,  including  the 

AW^  ^  present  province  of  New  Brunswick.  *  Admitting  the 
MingSk^  English  claim,  France  would  be  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  territory  of  great  value  to  her,  materially  afiecting  her 
control  over  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
greatly  endangering  the  security  of  her  Canadian  pos- 
sessions. 

^tSifSSff  ^^'  *When,  therefore,  the  English  government  showed 
•Mien,  a  disposition  effectually  to  colonize  the  country,  the 
French  settlers  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  though  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  an  open  avowal  of  their 
jealousy,  they  employed  their  emissaries  in  exciting  the 
Indians  to  hostilities  in  the  hope  of  efiectually  preventing 
the  English  from  extending  their  plantations,  and,  per- 
haps, of  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  settlements  en- 
Jjjj  tirely.  'The  Indians  even  made  attacks  upon  Halifax, 
and  the  colonists  could  not  move  into  the  adjoining  woods, 
singly  or  in  small  parties,  without  danger  of  being  shot 
and  scalped,  or  taken  prisoners. 

T.  Erection  qf     17.  *In  support  of  the  French  claims,  the  governor  of 

^^Jneh^  Canada  sent  detachments,  which,  aided  by  strong  bodies 

""i^ir*'    ^^  Indians  and  a  few  French  Acadians,  erected  the  fort 

aje  Map,    of  Beau  Sejour*  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova 

Scotia,  and  another  on  the  river  St.  John,  on  pretence 

that  these  places  were  within  the  government  of  Canada. 

<S^<Jtef?S3L  'Encouraged  by  these  demonstrations,  the  French  inhab- 

and  esvedi'  itants  around  the  bay  of  Chiffnecto  rose  in  open  rebellion 
Lmorenct    against  the  English  government,  and  in  the  spring  of 

^'iTBO^  1750  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  sent  Major  Lawrence 

•     with  a  few  men  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.     At  his  ap 

proach,  the  French  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  placed 

themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  commandant  of 

Port  Beau  Sejour,  when  Lawrence,  finding  the  enemy  toe 
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stniDg  tor  him,  was  obliged  to  retire  without  Bccomplish-    its*. 
tng  BIS  object.  • 

18.  'SooD  after,  Major  Lawrence  waa  again  detached  i.  stonkiv 
with  1000  men,  but  afler  driving  in  the  outposts  of  the  !^^^Z£ 
enemy,  he  was  a  second  time  obliged  lo  retire.  'To  keep  »■  ""^y 
the  French  in  check,  however,  the  English  built  a  fort  '"" 

on  the  neok  of  the  peninsula,  which,  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  was  called  Fort  Lawrence.'  'Stili  the  depre-  •.BMSb* 
dations  of  the  Indians  continued,  the  French  erected  ad- ,  „-,"j,^ 
ditional  forta  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  vessels  of  war,  .^^J^*^ 
with  troops  and  military  stores,  were  sent  to  Canada  and  &wim. 
Cape  Breton,  until  the  forces  in  both  these  places  became 
a  source  of  great  alarm  to  the  English. 

19.  *At  length,  in  17SS,  Admiral  Boscawen  commenced     1756. 
J18  war,  which  had  long  been  anticipated  by  both  parties,  ^  '  " 
ay  capturing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  two  French  „ 
vessels,  having  on  board  eight  companies  of  soldiers  and 
about  35,000  dollars  in  specie.     'Hostilities  having  thus  g.  sicptdmiit 
begun,  a  force  was  immediately  fitted  out  from  New  £ag-  ^!i^SaS%^ 
land,  under  Lieutenant  Colonels  Monckton  and  Winslow,  j^^JJ™ 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  newly  erected  forts,*  ""S^^^" 
The  troops  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  30th  of  May,  and      sama. 
arrtyed  at  Annapolb  on  the   S5th,  whence  they  sailed  ^^.^ 
on  the   1st  of  June,  m  a  fleet  of  forty-one  vessels  to   "»'•*"• 
Chignecto,   and  anchored    about  five   miles   from   Fort 
Lawrence. 

•30,  On  their  arrival  at  the  river  Massaguash,'  they  ^^fji^l 
found  themselves  opposed  by  a  large  number  of  regular  i^SIJa^ 
forces,  rebel  Acadions,  and  Indians,  450  of  whom  occu-    nauBti,. 
pied  a  block-house,'  while   the  remainder  were   posted    '"SSm?". 
within  a  strong  outwork  of  timber.     The  latter  were  at-  's^mw 
tacked  by  the  English  provincials  with  such  spirit  that 
thev  soon  (led,  when  the  garrison   deserted  the  block- 
iioiise,  and  lefl  the  passage  of  the  river  free.     Thence 
Colonel  Monckton  advanced  against  For    Beau  Sejour, 
*hich  he  invested  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  after  four  J^jJ™*"' 
days'  bombardment  compelled  it  tosurrender.  "^S™^^ 

21,  'Having  garrisoned   the   place,   and   changed  its      '^^    '■, 
name  to  that  of  Cumberland,  he  next  attacked  and  re.  ,,  sesuip. 
duced  another  French  fort  near  the  mouth  r 
of  the  river  Gospereau,*  at  the  head  of  ■» 
Bay  Verte  or  Green  Bay,  where  he  found  ■ 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores, 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  and  Acadians.     A  squadron 
sent  against  the  post  on  the  St.  John,  found 
it  abandoned  and  destroyed.     The  euc-  j 
cew  of  the  expedition  secured  the  tran- 
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ANALYSIS,  quillity  of  all  FreDoh  Aoadia,  tben  daiiiied  by  tba  Bagiiih 

under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia*. 
'"wanfS*     22.  *The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Acadians,  however,  waa 
<*jjf|^ajjj^  a  subject  of  great  einbarras»iient  to  the  locsal  government 
mmmined  of  the  province.     In  Europe,  the  war  had  begun  unfavor- 
u^'  ably  to  the  English,  while  General  Braddock,  sent  with 
a  large  force  to  invade  Canada,  had  been  defeated  with 
a.  bm  IK  171.  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  array.*     Powerful  xeenforce. 
ments  had  been  sent  by  the  French  to  Louisburg  and 
other  posts  in  Ameriq^,  and  serious  apprebensicms  were  en« 
tertained  that  the  enemy  would  next  invade  Nova  Scotia, 
where  they  would  find  a  friendly  population,  both  Euro- 
pean and  Indian. 
aF4Ntf2«dofi.      23.  *The  French  Acadians  at  that  period  amounted  to 
JS^SSnao'  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand.     They  had  cultivated  a 
^jSS£m^  considerable  extent  of  land,  possessed  about  60,000  head 
of  cattle,  had  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  plenty,  but  of  great  simplicity.     They  were 
a  peaceful,  industrious,  and  amiable  race,  governed  mostly 
by  their  pastors,  who  exercised  a  parental  authority  over 
them ;  they  cherished  a  deep  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  they  had  resisted  every  invitation  to  bear  arms 
against  it,  and  had  invariably  reftised  to  take  the  oath  of 
^JZSP  CL^i^gls^ce  to  Great  Britain.     'Although  the  great  body 
mkminikM  of  theso  people  remained  tranquilly  occupied  in  the  culti- 
'**^*       vation  of  their  lands,  yet  a  few  individuals  had  joined  the 
Indians,  and  about  800  were  taken  in  the  ferts,  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  country. 
i.onMidaur-      24.  ^Under  these  circumstances,  Governor  Lawrence 
^^!s^iilh  ftnd  his  council,  aided  by  Admirals  Boaoawen  and  Mostyn, 
^SmSSnSi  assembled  to  consider  what  disposal  of  the  Acadians  the 
security  of  the  country  required.     Their  decision  result, 
ed  in  the  determination  to  tear  the  whole  of  this  people 
from  their  homes,  and  disperse  theih  through  the  difierent 
British  colonies,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  unite  in 
any  offensive  measures,  and  where  they  might  in  time  be- 
come naturalized  to  the  government.     Their  lands,  houses, 
and  cattle,  were,  without  any  alleged  crime,  declared  to 
be  forfeited ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  carry  with  them 
cmly  their  money  and  household  furniture,  both  of  ex- 
tremely small  amount. 
•.TfumM'       25.  •Treachery  was  necessary  to  render  this  tyrannical 
^'S^Sa^  scheme  efiective.     The  inhabitants  of  each  district  were 
^'!SmS!^   commanded  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  and  da}*  on  uri^nt 
business,  the  nature  of  which  was  carefully  concealed 
from  them ;  and  when  they  were  all  assembled,  the  dread- 
ful mandate  was  pronounced, — and  only  small  parties  at 
them  were  allowed  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  make  the 
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iMeesMUFy  preparations.     ^They  appear  to  have  listened  to    I7W. 
Jbeir  doom  with   unexpected  resignation,  making  only 


mournful  and  solemn  appeals,  which  were  wholly  disre-  ^iSurySZ^ 
garded.     When,  however,  the  moment  of  embarkation  ar-   ^tmuT 
rived,  the  young  men,  who  were  placed  in  front,  absolutely 
refused  to  move ;  and  it  required  files  of  soldiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  to  secure  obedience. 

26.  *No  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  location   .  t  Thttr 
elsewh^^,  nor  was  any  compensation  offered  for  the  pro-  '«Sm'i£r 
perty  of  which  they  were  deprived. '  They  were  merely   'SSStTS 
thrown  on  the  coast  at  different  points,  and  compelled  to  «*^<»««^' 
trust  to  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  allow 

any  of  them  to  be  absolutely  starved.  Still,  through  hard- 
ships, distress,  and  change  of  climate,  a  great  proportion 
of  them  perished.  So  eager  was  their  desire  to  return, 
that  those  sent  to  C^i^a  had  set  out,  and  actually  reached 
New  York,  when  they  were  arrested. 

27.  'They  addressed  a  pathetic  representation  to  the  5^2^5» 
Gnglish  government  in  which,  quoting  the  most  solemn  &g<*]»  W' 
treaties  and  declarations,  they  proved  that  their  treatment 

had  been  as  faithless  as  it  was  cruel.     ''No  attention,  how-   4.  ovarm 
ever,  was  paid  to  this  document,  and  so  guarded  a  silence  gwemmmt 
was  preserved  by  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  upon  ^tkHStthST 
the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Acadians,  that  the  records     •^^^^ 
of  the  province  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  event. 

28.  ^Notwithstanding    the    barbarous  diligence  with  \2^^SSS 
which  this  mandate  was  executed,  it  is  supposed  that  the    taniiAed. 
number  actually  removed  from  the  province  did  not  ex- 
ceed 7000.     'The  rest  fied  into  the  depths  of  the  forests,  ^^gy^JJ' 
or  to  the  nearest  French  settlements,  enduring  incredible    ^ 
hardships.     To  guard  against  the  return  of  the  hapless 
fugitives,  the  government  reduced  to  ashes  their  habita- 
tions and  property,  laying  waste  even  their  own  lands, 
with  a  fury  exceeding  that  of  the  most  savage  enemy. 

29.  ^In  one  district,  236  houses  were  at  once  in  a  blaze,  r. 


The  Acadians,  from  the  heart  of  the  woods,  beheld  all  they  tuetr  houam 
possessed  consigned  to  destruction;   yet  they  made  no^^'^^ 


movement  till  the  devastators  wantonly  set  their  chapel  on 
fire.  They  then  rushed  forward  in  desperation,  killed 
about  thirty  of  the  incendaries,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
their  hiding-places.'*' 

30.  'But  few  eventd  of  importance  occurred  in  Nova     •gj^l? 
Scotia  during  the  remainder  of  the  "  French  and  Indian  ,*J2J{^^ 
War,"  at  the  close  of  which,  France  was  compelled  to  ^J^J^i 
transfer  to  her  victorious  rival,  all  her  possessions  on  the 
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ANALYSIS.  American  ocmtineDt.  ^Relieved  from  any  farther  appre* 
i.Em'ttqf  i^'^io'W  from  the  few  French  remaining  in  the  country, 
•rgwi^jwjif  the  government  of  the  province  made  all  the  eflR>rts  of 
0  attend  tif  wluch  it  was  capable  to  extend  the  progress  of  cultivation 
SSSSSi^  and  settlement,  though  all  that  could  be  done  was  insuffi« 
""i£u!^'    cient  to  fill  up  the  dreadful  blank  that  had  already  been 

made. 
iucu^iis      ^^ '  *^^^  ^®  peace,  the  case  of  the  Acadians  naturally 
iwemment  came  Under  the  view  of  the  government.     No  advantage 
» thePn^  had  been  derived  from  their  barbaYons  treatment,  and 
jnmffmu.    ^^^  remained  no  longer  a  pretext  for  continuing  tfie  per- 
secution.    They  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  return,  and  to 
receive  lands  on  taking  the  customary  oaths,  but  no  com- 
pensation was  offered  them  for  the  property  of  which  they 
s.  ThOr     had  been  plundered.     'Nevertheless,  a  few  did  return,  al- 
^SSSbmi^  though,  in  1772,  out  of  a  French  population  of  sevente^i 
or  eighteen  thousand  which  once  composed  the  colony, 
there  were  only  about  two  thousand  remaining. 
1758.         32.  ^In  1758,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
^iSSSS!^  Lawrence,  a  legislative  assembly  was  given  to  the  people 
LhtdUm    of  Nova  Scotia.     *In  1761  an  important  Indian  treaty  was 
"^Irrfti"**  concluded,  when  the  natives  agreed  finally  to  bury  the 
1 '^I*     hatchet,  and  to  accept  George  III.,  instead  of  the  king  for. 
merly  owned  by  them,  as  their  great  father  and  friend. 
^neetSSig  *'^^®  provinco  remained  loyal  to  the  crown  during  the  war 
lAft  jmefieim  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  the  close  of  which,  its  popula- 
tion was  greatly  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number 
T.  McggMf  of  loyalist  refugees  from  the  United  States.     *Many  of  the 
tmdSorm^  new  settlers  directed  their  course  to  the  reirion  beyond  the 
rutegovSr  peninsula,  which,  thereby  acquiring  a  great  increase  of 
]^S%nm».  importance,  was,  in  1764,  erected  into  a  distinct  govern. 
1  TfiA      ^^^^  under  the  title  of  New  Brunswick.     •At  the  same 
9  CM     ^^™®'  *^®  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  united 
BnuM.     with  Nova  Scotia  since  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1748, 
was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  in  which  situation 
1820.     it  remained  until  1820,  when  it  was  re-annexed  to  Nova 
Scotia. 
ha^nvkZ      ^^'  '"^^^  ™^^  interesting  portions  of  the  history  of 
•Ei/wSi  N^^*  Scotia,  it  will  be  observed,  are  found  previous  to  the 
qfim.  peace  of  1763,  which  put  a  final  termination  to  the  colonial 
wars  between  France  and  England.     Since  that  period 
the  tranquillity  of  the  province  has  been  seldom  interrupt- 
ed, and,  under  a  succession  of  popular  governor?,  the 
country  has  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  wealth  and 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

1.  'The  province  of  New  Brunswick*  lies  between  hSitmum. 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  having  the  state  of  Maine  on  the  ^J^SbIwS 
southwest  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  northeast.  ^^^^^ 
It  comprises  an  area  of  about  28,000  square  miles,  and  is      p-  so4. 
therefore  greater  in  extent  than  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 

Breton  united. 

2.  *It  has  an  extensive  seacoast,  and  is  supplied  with  ^^wogc 
noble  rivers,  two  of  which,  the  St.  Johns  and  the  Mirami. 

chi,  traverse  nearly  the  whole  territory,  and  are  naviga- 
ble throughout  most  of  their  course.  The  fonner  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  south,  and  the  latter  into  the 
Bay  of  Miramichi,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  »The  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  and  undulat-  ^fS^SiSrw*' 
ing,  and  towards  the  western  boundary  the  mountain 

ranges  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  ^Adjacent  to  the  «.  flog«»* 
Bay  of  Fundy  the  soil  is  exceedingly  barrer,  but  in  other 
parts  it  is  generally  more  fertile  than  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  streams  are  bordered  by  the  richest  meadow  lands, 
while  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  highlands  is  indicated 
by  a  magnificent  growth  of  forest  trees  of  gigantic  size, 
the  export  of  which,  for  lumber  and  shipping,  has  given 
the  province  its  chief  commercial  importance. 

4.  *The  name  of  New  Brunswick,  and  even  its  exist-  s  TtMnmnM^ 
ence  as  a  colony,  did  not  commence  till  1783.     The  tory^Htew 
French  comprehended  it  under  the  appellation  of  New  *^'~«*<*' . 
France,  regarding  it  more  particularly  as  an  appendage 

to  Acadia.  The  English,  in  their  turn,  claimed  it  as  part 
of  Nova  Sootia,  though  they  appear  never  to  have  taiken 
any  measures  to  improve  it. 

5.  'After  that  peninsula  had  been  finally  ceded  to  Eng-    ^^  «wj^ 
land,^  the  French  demanded  New  Brunswick  as  belong-  ^.ThcFnmeh 
ing  to  Canada.     To  support  their  claims,  they  erected  ^SSSniiSS' 
forts  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  armed  the  Acadians  "^^^tSI** 
and  Indians ;  but  the  peace  of  1763,  which  gave  Canada 

to  the  British,  ended  all  dissensions  on  this  subject.     *Still  %2S^J^ 
the  country  was  left  nearly  unoccupied,  except  by  a  few  ogjg^AAy 
Acadians,  who  had  sought  refuge  among  its  forests,  from       im. 
the  relentless  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed.*      c  8oep.5«, 

6.  "In  1762  some  families   from  New  England  had  d.  Ofoj|^ 
settled  at  Maugerville,<>  about  fifty  miles  up  the  St.  John ;  s.  BettimmHU 
and  m  178 )  they  numbered  about  800.     At  the  end  of  Su^r^- 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  several  thousands  iSSSm' 
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AHILY8IS.  of  disbanded  troops,  who  had  been  removed  from  New 
"TITI      England,  were  located  at  Fredericton ;  and  a  party  of 
Acadians  who  had  settled  there,  were  ordered  to  Mada 
i.  Bumtim  waska,  to  make  room  for  them.     'These  new  colonist% 
^nkS!*^   however,  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life, 
endured  the  most  dreadful  hardships  when  first  placed 
in  the  midst  of  tbifl  wilderness ;  and  it  was  only  after 
severe  suffering  and  toil,  that  they  could  place  their  &niu 
lies  in  any  degree  of  comfort. 
Qr&Sl?       '^*  'General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  waa  appoided  go. 
«imM<r»  vemor  in  1785,  made  great  exert  ona  for  this  improve- 
fOMTiMMftf.  ment  of  the  country,  which  gradually,  though  slowly,  ad- 
.1803.     vanced.    In  1803  he  returned  to  England,  and  from  that 
time  to  1817  the  government  was  administered  by  a  suc- 
iSonarvH  ^*^^^^  ^^  presidents.     'The  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
^qwri^^t/  of  New  Brunswick  waa  laid  in  1809,  when  heavy  duties 
wiek.      were  levied  on  timber  brought  to  England  finom  the  Baltic, 
while  that  from  New  Brunswick  was  lefl  free.     The  ex- 
port  of  timber,  from  that  period,  continually  increased,  till 
it  reached  its  height  in  1825,  when,  in  conseqaence  of 
speculative  overtrading,  a  severe  reaction  was  experi- 
enced.     Yet  since  that  event,  this  branch  of  industry  has 
rallied,  and  become  nearly  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  a 
new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  by  the  arrival  of  foreign  cultivators. 
1817.         8.  ^In  1817  Major  General  Snoith  was  appointed  Ilea. 
\SIISSSSS  tenant-govemoT,  which  office  he  held  till  1828,  although 
S^J^^  during  most  of  that  period  the  afiairs  of  the  Province 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Chipman  and  Mr.  Bliss^ 
as  presidents ;  but  in  August,  1824,  the  latter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  to  whose  exertions  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted.     He  was  relieved  by  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  whose  place  was  supplied  in  1837 
by  Major-general  Sir  John  Harvey,  from  Prince  Edward 

flwooronSr  ^®^*"^^-  "^  *^®  removal  of  the  latter  to  Newfoundland, 
MmBmvey.  the  office  of  govemor  of  New  Brunswick  was  given  to 
•■  ^-ny*-  Sir  W.  G.  Colebrooke.     'During  the  administration  of  Sir 


^^^  John  Harvey,  the  disputed  boundary  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  which  had  long  been  a  cause  of  oontro. 
versy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
threatened  to  Involve  the  two  countries  in  hostilities ;  but 
fortunately,  in  1842,  this  subject  of  ooi^entioa  was  re. 
«.  getp.48i-  moved,  by  a  treaty*  which  settled  the  boundary  in  a  roan* 
ner  satis&ctory  to  both  parties. 


CHAPTER  VL 

PIUNCE  EDWARD  IBIASD 

1.  'PaiNCK  Edwasd>  a  name  substituted  for  ti.e  early  i^jjj^ 
southern  part  of  the  wnittrnt. 

Breton  on  the  east, 

of  New  Brunswick 
d  strait, — a  channel 

forty  miles.  'This  *'^*S^ 
outline,  IB  Bomewhat  »  sAwitf 
irt  towards  the  Gulf,    lai^iiC 

project.  FollQwiDg  MuTwm 
1  is  about  135  miles,        ** 

It  is,  however,  so 
I,  that  scarcely  any 
ight  miles  from  the 
imated  at  1,380,700 

sents  an  undulating  J;,^j2!3^ 
ows  filled  with  num-      utwtt'~ 
e  soil,  though  light,    'j*™?' 
the  exception  of  the  *™-'^  ** 
)f  the  former,  when 
lands,  but  the  latter, 
'  forests,  which  have 
ind  whioh   are  now 
!  with  ferns  and  di. 
imod. 

y  supposed  that  this  «■  '"^^{■g. 
Cabot,  in  1497,  aad"<Z!>uiAM 
V  generally  believed 
..    .  small  island  mi  the 

ooasl  of  Labrador,     'When  the  French  court  established  jJr^f^ 
in  America  a  vast  domain  called  New  France,  this  in-  mutvumu 
Bular  tract  was  of  course  included  within  its  boundaries,        ""^ 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  Champlain's  description,  there 
is  scarcely  any  mention  of  it  until  1663,  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  granted  to  a  French  captain  by  the  name 
of  Doublet,^  but  held  in  subordination  to  a  tishing  com-  ^^JJJJIJjfj 
pany    established   at    the    small    island  of  Miscou.     'It  *.  vtiatt  far 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  valued  only  for  fishery,      "** 
with  which  view  some  trifling  stations  were  established. 

4.  ^t.  John  began  to  emerge  from  this  obscurity  only  r  niMBat 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  when,  Acadia  or  Nova  tmrn^m 
^ootia  being  ceded  to  Britain,  a  niunber  of  the  French  *"  ■*•"'•■ 
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AWALT8I8  settlers,  to  whom  the  British  yoke  was  always  odiou% 

I.  cgftunqf  sought  refuge  in  this  island.     'When  Cape  Breton  waa 

wStui'^  captured  by  tlie  New  England  forces  in  1745,  St.  John 

*Saio?    shared  the  same  fate ;  but  three  years  later,  both  were 

restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

1758.     'Afler  the  second  reduction  of  Louisburg,  in  1758,  that  of 

iJmitS^  St.  John  again  followed,  when  it  became  permanently  an- 

SiK^iM.  nexed  to  the  British  crown. 

J/S?f55S      ^'  ^he  French  inhabitants,  however,  numbering  at 

%thabuant$.  that  time  four  or  five  thousand,  were  doomed  to  the  same 

relentless  proscription  as  their  brethren  in  Nova  Sootia  ; 

and  the  pretext  was,  that  a  number  of  English  scalps  wero 

found  hung  up  in  the  house  of  the  French  governor. 

ruMmfnm  *'^^®  details  of  the  expulsion  are  not  stated,  but  it  appears 

ijuuiano.   that  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  sent  to  Canada,  some  to 

the  southern  colonies,  and  others  to  France ;  wa   "^  it  is 

admitted  that  many  contrived  to  conceal  themselves.     ^ 

complete,  however,  was  the  desolation,  that,  in   177v, 

twelve  years  later,  only  150  families  were  found  on  the 

island. 

*"  ^Tttf*  ^*  *^*"  ^^^  ^^  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
.  peace  of  1763,  but  several  years  elapsed  before  judicious 

t.  setemtf  of  measures  were  taken  for  its  settlement.     'Lord  Eirremont 

rmmt.      formed  a  strange  scheme,  by  which  it  was  divided  ioto 

twelve  districts,  ruled  by  as  many  barons,  each  of  whom 

was  to  erect  a  castle  on  his  own  property,  while  that  noble- 

^'^nmS^  man  was  to  preside  as  lord  paramount.     This  ridiculous 

ttdoptJL     plan  was  changed  for  another  not  much  wiser.     In  1767 

a  division  was  made  into  sixty-seven  townships,  of  about 

20,000   acres  each,  which,  with  some  reservations  for 

county  towns,  were  granted  to  individuals  who  had  claims 

wimSSor  ^?^^  ^®  government.     'Their  exertions  to  settle  the  coun. 

lAe  propria-  Xjj^  however,  Were  not  very  effective,  and  when  they  re- 
solved, as  the  only  means  of  rendering  the  property  valu- 
able, to  sell  it  in  small  lots,  their  prices  were  too  high  ; 
and  as  their  rights  to  the  land  were  conditional,  they  could 
I  not  give  to  settlers  that  kind  of  tenure  which  is  the  roost 

secure. 

\^^S^Su      '^'  ''^^®  proprietors  succeeded,  however,  in  1770,  in 

'^uSmiL**  procuring  a  government  independent  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
though,  as  already  mentioned,  there  were  then  only  150 

ntitutf^iona  ^^^^^^^  ^^  t^®  island.  "Mr.  Patterson,  first  appointed  to 
^Mr  ^«r-  that  office,  brought  back  a  number  of  the  exiled  Acadi- 
Gcnerai  Fan-  aus,— -emigrants  began  to  arrive  in  considerable  numbers, 
"*^'  and  in  1773  a  constitution  was  given,  and  the  first  House 
wtih^SS^  of  Assembly  called.  "Grovemor  Patterson,  however,  and 
frjjgj»«»wi  General  Fanning  who  succeeded  him  in  1789,  were  in* 
vnlved  in  contests  with  the  proprietors  and  settleniy  who 
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accused  them  of  oulpable  eogemesa  to  acquire  landed     ifgo. 

jroperty  for  themselves.  

S.  'Inconvenience  haviDf  been  fell  from  the  circum-  ^»J~J;|f 
stance  that  the  island  bore  the  same  name  as  the  chief  thmgit. 
towns  in  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  its  name 


onjunc 
he  passed  many  useful  acts,  and  took  various  measures  to 
promote  the  continued  improvement  of  the  colony.     *In    '■  """"^ 
1831  Colonel  Young  received  the  appointment,  and  ruled     ^Jom 
as  lieutenant-governor  till  1836,  in  which  year  Sir  John     "'"'*• 
Harvey  was  named  his  successor.     Sir  John  was  very 
popular,  but  being  in  1837  removed  to  the  government  of     1837. 
New  Brunswick,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Sir  Charles 
A.  Pilzroy. 

11.  'The  elements  of  society  in  Prince  Edward  are  T.SDduvi 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  other  British  colonies.     The  ,£mu^ 
inhabitants  consist,  first,  of  a  few  Indians  ;  then  of  about 
BOOO  French  Acadians ;  and  next,  of  emigrants,  mostly 
from  Scotland,  the  natives  of  which  country  form  about 
one-half  the  entire  population.     'The  actual  population    . vZr^ 
»f  tbe  island  in  1840  was  about  4<^000.  rST^ 


AiuLvaia 

CHAPTER  VIL 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

I.  Farm,  ^  1.  'NEWFOUNDLAND,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Ca- 

•uutMmjf  bot's  in  1497,  is  a  large  island,  in  the  form  of  an  irregiilai 

^^TSSl  triangle,  about  1000  miles  in  circuit  ^   On  the  north wesU 

a.8M]fap  em  side,  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  about  ten  miles  in  width. 

DACfl  fi04 

separate   it  from  Labrador;  and  on  the  southwest  it  ia 
about  fifly  miles  distant  from  Ca|>e  Breton,  leaving  a  pa^ 
sage  of  that  breadth  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
\^^^^%jj^*      2.  'The  shores  are  generally  bold  and  rugged,  the  sur- 
JSS^Za.  ^^^  mountainous,  and  the  soil  barren;  yet,  notwithstand- 
JTSsiiSSi  ing  its  scanty  internal    resources,   Newfoundland    haa 
formed  hitherto,  in  a  commercial  view,  the  most  impor- 
^  -ryg^  tant   of  all  the  British  possessions  in   America.     'The 
t/uigiv    surroundins  ocean  is  rich  in  treasure.     Immense  fields 
S^tkBUUmA.  of  ice,  detached  from  the  Arctic  shores,   and  annually 
floated  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  island,  convey  on 
their  surface  large  herds  of  seal,  from  which  the  adven- 
ThMM^mu  turous  seamen  draw  valuable  stores  of  oil.     To  the  east 
the  celebrated  bank  of  Newfoundland,  composed  almost 
throughout  of  masses  of  solid  rock,  forms  an  extensive 
fishing  ground  of  600  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth. 
Here  the  cod  fishery,  the  most  extensive  fishery  in  the 
world,  has  for  several  centuries  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  extent,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  diminution  of  its 
fruitfulness  has  ever  been  observed.* 
**  iSSltSSt      3*  *Soon  afler  its  discovery,   Newfi)undland  became 
^fg^J**^  distinguished   for  its  fisheries,  over  which  the    English 
claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  although  the  number  of 
their  vessels  employed  on  the  coast  was  for  a  long  time 
fwrnaiiSf   ^®^   ^'^  tyiosG  of  the  French  or  the  Spanish.     'Afler 
*  tSSSU?  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  a  settlement,  Mr. 
Guy,  an  intelligent  merchant  of  Bristol  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing  a  number  of  infiuential  persons  at  court  to  engage 
1610.     ^  the  undertaking,  and  in  1610,  having  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  intended  colony,  he    conveyed   thither 
diirty-nine  persons,  who  constructed  a  dwelling  and  store- 
house, and  formed  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  the 
1621.     idand. 
••ifJUS*      4"  *^  1^21  Sir  Georee  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  BaU 
timore,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  established  a  CatholiiQ 


*  Thfaif  notiUTPelalugirlwnmf  oonddcnd  thttfc,  aooordliig  to  fhe  ■tatamtnt  of  Ih*  Mb* 
bntod  mlnwHit,  hnntmik,  mort  Uma  tmu  mttfton  •gyi  Imy  bwn  wanted  la  »  rtagtowd 
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colony  in  Newfouodlond,  where  he  resided  a  considerable     14 

period.     'In  1660  the  French  began  to  form  settlements, 

which  they  fortified,  showing  an  evident  wish  to  get  po»-  "*  ^ 
session  of  the  whole  island.  'In  1692  their  works  at  Pla.  l£ 
centia  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  English,  but  in  ^^ 
1696  they  twice  attacked  St.  John,  and  the  second  time,  &vt 
having  gained  possession  of  it,  set  it  on  fire.     Soon  afler,  nnu 


tion  of  the    inhabitants,  a  representative    assembly  was 
g  I  anted  them. 

7.  *The  present  British  settlements  are  in  the  south-  •  '^LJJJi 
eastern  part  of  the  island.  'St.  John,  the  capital,  is  sit-  •wfUMMit 
uated  on  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  coast,  and  after  all  Jj^^mJI 
its  improvements,   stitl    bears  the    aspect  of  a  fishing 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ABORIGINAL  MEXICO. 

9 

1.  *At  thj  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  nearly  amaltm 
the  whole  continent  was  occupied  by  barbarous  and  wan-  ~h%Mm* 
dering  tribes,  of  whose  history  little  that  is  authentic  can    SmSti. 
now  be  learned.     ■The  aboriginal  Mexicans,  however,  ■•JJJJ  jjj* 
differed  essentially  from  the  great  mass  of  the  race  to      icM*. 
which  they  apparently  belonged.     'They  had  made  consi-  j^gg^^ 
derable  advances  in  civilization — ^were  an  agricultural  peo-  among  them. 
pie— had  built  flourishing  and  populous  cities, — and  were 

united  under  a  regular  system  of  government.     *A  brief  *'^5g?JJJI* 
account  of  their  history,  of  the  state  of  the  arts  among  ^j^SeSSr. 
them,  and  of  their  political  institutions,  national  manners, 
and  religion,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful,  as  it 
will  exhibit  the  human  species  in  a  very  singular  stage  of 
its  upward  progress  from  barbarism. 

2.  *The  Toltecas,  or  Toltecs,  are  the  most  ancient  Mexi-  \^I^^Su^ 
can  nation  of  which  history  and  fable  combined  furnish  usAomiAeiwar 
any  accounts.     The  symbolical  representations,  or  hiero-  /^unditg  of 
glyphics,  from  which  their  history  is  obtained,  and  which      ^L 
were  found  among  the  Mexicans,  represent  that  in  the  year 

472  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  expelled  from  flieir     472. 
own  country,  called  ToUan,  situated  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  Mexico,  and  that,  for  some  time  afler,  they  led  a 
migratory  and  wandering  life ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
104  years,  they  reached  a  place  about  fifty  miles  to  the      676. 
eastward  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  they   remained 
twenty  years.     Thence  they  proceeded  a  short  distance      596. 
westward,  where  they  founded  a  city,  called,  from  the      667. 
name  of  their  original  country,  ToUan,  or  Tula,*  «•  ^'•JS^ 

8.  'The  Toltecas,   during  their  journeys,  were  con-     Toiuet. 

*  WHeiu«  the  present  dty  of  Tn]a,iievM«x]oo,  la  sappoted  to  luvadtrifvd  iliiiMM.   Bm 
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ANALYSIS,  ducted  by  chiefs ;  but  afler  their  final  settlement,  in  thtt 
year  667,  their  government  ^as  changed  into  a  monarchy^ 
^iSS^Smd  wbich  lasted  nearly  four  centuries.     'At  the  expiration  of 
j^fe«<me-  this  time  they  had  increased  very  considerably  in  numbers, 
nanon.     and  had  built  many  cities ;  but  when  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  almost  the  whole  naticm  was  destroyod 
by  famine  and  a  pestilence. 
•^^JJJJJf^     4.  "The  hiero^yphical  symbols,  fiftmi  which  the  aocottEt 
^g'jj^^  of  this  event  is  derived,  represent,  that,  at  a  certain  fes- 
hierofiw    tive  ball  made  by  the  Toltecas,  the  Sad  Looking  Devil 
'  appeared  to  them,  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  immense  arms, 

and,  in  the  midst  of  their  entertainments,  embraced  and 
sufibcated  them ;  that  then  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
child  with  a  putrid  head,  and  brought  the  plague ;  and, 
finally,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  same  devil,  they  aban- 
doned the  country  Tula,  and  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  where  they  were  well  received 
on  account  of  their  superior  knowledge  and  civilization. 
^JPSS&u^      ^'  '-^^^^  ^  hundred  years  afler  the  dispersion  of  the 
mMmr-thttr  Toltecs,  their  country  was  occupied  by  the  Chichemecas, 
mannen, '  who  also  Came  from  the  north,  and  were  eighteen  months 
w(th  tht    on  their  journey.     Although  less  civilized  than  the  To!- 
'^•'***'     tecs,  they  had  a  regular  form  of  monarchical  government, 
and  were  less  disgusting  in  their  manners  £an  some  of 
the  neighboring  nations.     They  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Toltecs,  and  intermarried  with  them  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  the  arts 
and  knowledge  of  the  Toltecas,  and  a  change  in  the  Chi- 
4.  "^^^^^^^  chemecas,  from  a  hunting  to  an  agricultural  people.    *The 
aubteotUnt  Chichemecas  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Aoolhuana, 
iime<J'%6   likewise  from  the  north  ;  after  which,  the  history  of  the 
•^"^      two  nations  is  filled  with  uninteresting  accounts  of  petty 
conquests,  civil  wars,  and  rebellions,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  also  of  Indian  origin. 
1160.         6.  *The  latter  are  represented  to  have  left  their  own 
tiJ?SrS  country,  a  great  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
^t^'     fomia,  in  the  year  1160,  by  the  command  of  one  of  theif 
deities  ;  and,  after  wandering  fifty-six  years,  to  have  af* 
rived  at  the  city  of  Zumpango,*  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
""hSSSJ^  'During  iheir  journey,  they  are  supposed  to  have  stopped 
•j^^^®  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gila,  or  San  Fran- 
^^*^^y    Cisco,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Colorado;  where   may 
still  be  found  remains  of  the  buildings  which  they  are 
said  to  have  constructed.f 

-        ■  _  _       _  1  _  _MM  IIJ 

*  On  the  wwtem  shors  of  th«  lake  of  the  same  name.    (See  Map.  p.  609.) 
t  The  CokMado  is  the  principal  streem  that  enters  the  head  of  the  Onlf  oT  CUUbnila.    (Sea 
Map,  p.  668.)    The  looality  of  the  ruins  mentioned  aboTe  ia  sdU  ynt  down,  on  "^^n*****  i 
oa  tae  «mth  aMe  of  Che  Rlrer  Gila,  In  the  state  of  Sonora.    They  are  denoted  m  "Bnti 
Im  0mm  de  kM  Astecaa,"  Ruint  of  lA«  Building$  of  th*  Axues, 
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7.  'Thence  they  proceeded  until  they  came  to  a  place    1 100, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-west  from  Chi- 


huahua,'*' and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ccua  Grande,*^    norut^wM 
on  account  of  a  very  large  building  still  extant  there  af^^^/£Jf*^ 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  universally  attri-   »•  ^^"J-* 
buted  to  the  Aztecs,  by  the  traditions  of  the  country.  cuaMtiM- 
'Thenoe  they  proceeded  southward  to  Culiacan,f  on  a  j|^  Th^jMi$o 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  into  the  Gkilf  of  *  cunaem 
California  about  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude.    Here  they  made  a  wooden  image  of  their  god,  and    hnagtcon^ 
a  chair  of  reeds  and  rushes  to  support  it,  and  also  ap-    ^uwm. ' 
pointed   four  priests,  called  the  *'  Servants  of  God,"  to 
carry  it  on  their  shoulders  during  'their  subsequent  wan- 
derings. 

8.  "When  the  Aztecs  left  their  original  habitations  they  *  sjgojrtf 
consisted  of  six  tribes ;  but  at  Culiacan  the  Mexicans  emu  from  a 
separated  from  the  other  five,  and,  taking  their  deity  with  tntet,  mS 
them,  continued  their  journey  alone.  In  the  year  1216  htthTvSu. 
they  arrivdd  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,*'  where  they  were  at  ^  ****»• 
first  well  received  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  enslaved  by  »^  ^  y 

a  neighboring  prince,  who  claimed  the  territory,  and  who    '  p.\iif^ 
was   unwilling  to  have  them  remain    without    paying 
tribute. 

9.  *They  were  finally,  however,  released  from  bond-  *,^,SSggJJ 
age,  when  they  resumed  their  wanderings,  which  they    ?22i'rS? 
continiiBd  until  the  yesjr  1825,  when  they  came  to  a  place  place  qT  thsi 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  where  the  eagle  that  had  guided      mM 
them  in  tbeir  journeys  rested  upon  a  nopal,:^  where  it     1325. 
shortly  afterwards  died.     This  was  the  sign  given  them 

by  their  oracle,  designating  the  place  where  they  were 
finally  to  settle ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  spot,  they  erected  an  altar  to  the  god  whom 
tliey  worshipped.  -  •The  city  which  they  built  here  was  ^.Theettvqf 
first  called  TenochtUlan,  and  afterwards  Meodco,^  signi-  founded  by 
fying  the  place  of  MexiiH,  the  name  of  the  Mexican  god      '^'^ 
of  war. 

10.  "During  the  time  which  intervened  from  the  found-  «.  TheUfsu 
ing  of  Mexico  to  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  a  period  tS^r&g 
of  nearty  two  hundred  years,  the  Mexicans  went  on  gra-  %BOM^t 
dually  increasing  in  power  and  resources,  and,  by  con-    srwUvdM. 
quest  and  alliances,  they  extended   their  dominion,  not 

•  Chihvakwty  tbe  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  Is  nearly  700  miles  N.W.  thm  the 
eilij  of  Mexico.    (See  Uap,  p.  668. )     (Pronounced  Chee-ooah-ooah. ) 

t  Culiacan  is  an  old  city  in  the  state  of  Sinaloa,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
lirer  of  the  same  name,  about  forty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Oulf  of  Calilbmia. 

X  The  nopal,  {cacttu  opitntia^  or  ImUan  fig,)  is  the  plant  on  which  the  insect  that  produces 
th)  cochineal  is  bred.  The  cochineal,  now  an  important  article  of  commerce,  Is  Ibrmed  fh»m 
the  dead  inject,  and  is  used  for  glTing  red  colors,  especially  crimson  and  scariet,  aiid  ibr  niak* 
inf  carmine. 

ft  See  Note  sad  liap,  p.  116.    Also  Map,  p.  609. 
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AjfALTSis.  only  ovar  the  other  Aztec  tribes  which  had  aooompaaied 
'■~~^"^"~  tbera  during  most  of  their  wanderings,  and  which  afler* 
wards  settled  around  them,  but  also  over  other  tribes  oi 
nations  that  spoke  languages  different  from  the  Aztec  or 
Mexican.  , 

uNumtqf      11.  Trevious  to  their  settlement  in  the    valley   of 
^Hiu^vie  Mexico,  the  Mexicans  continued  unacquainted  with  regal 
i^SMpi  dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  oonducted  in 
^*M8Mv^  war,  by  such  as  were  entitled  to  pre-eminmce  by  their 
wisdom  or  their  valor ;  but  after  their  power  and  territo- 
ries became  extensive,   the  supreme  authority  finally 
centred  in  a  single  individual ;  and  when  the  Spaniards^ 
under  Cortez,  invaded  the  country,  Montezuma  was  the 
ninth  monarch  in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
%Th§MitoHr  sceptre,  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  election.    *The 
%2St!SSi£  accounts  siven  of  all  this  history,  in  the  hieroglyphic 
writings  of  the  Mexicans,  and  which  have  been  £iith^lly 
translated  by  Spanish  writers,  are  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial ;  but  the  details  would  possess  little  interest  for  us. 
t.  Tht^A-^       12.  'Accordinf?  to  the  histories  preserved  by  the  Mexi- 
tnowtedre  cfuosJ^  the  Toltccs  were  more  polished  than  the  nations 
Tottui.     which  succeeded  them  ;  insomuch  that,  in  after  ages,  it 
was  customary   to  distinguish  people  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  by  the  name  of  Toltecas.     They  understood 
the  art  of  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  chronology. 
^yTy    *It  is  supposed  that  about  a  himdred  years  before  the 
mtnnomif.  Christian  era  they  observed  the  difierence  between  the 
solar  and  the  civil  year ;  supplying  the  defect,  as  we  do, 
by  the  addition  of  a  day  once  in  four  years. 
■•  J^^gl^      13*  *The  art  of  painting,  which  was  derived  firom  the 
made  qftfm  Toltecs,  was  much  practised  by  the  Mexicans,  as  it  was 
artqfj^oni-  ^^^^  ^^  meaus  of  paintings  that  they  recorded  thei/  histo- 
*'  ^uSS^  ^^*     *Some  of  these  paintings  contained  an  accouAit  of 
pakuiiigt.    particular  historical  events^   some  were  mythological; 
some  were  codes  of  laws ;  while  others  were  astronomical 
— ^in  which  were  represented  their  calendar,  the  position 
7.  Maniypf  of  tho'stars,  chamres  of  the  moon,  and  eclipses.     ^Great 
ed  by  tht'  numbers  of  these  were  burned  by  the  superstitious  Span* 
^^'''^*^^'  iards,  who  imagined  that  they  contained  some  emblems  of 
heathen  worship. 

^vSiSbuoL      ^^'  '"^^^  '"^^  valuable  collection  of  these  picture  writ 
uetutn  now  ings,  which  has  been  preserved,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
0mtmu.     ,pg^  g^^  contains  the  entire  history  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire.    The  second  is  a  tribute-roll,  representing  wha*, 

*  Ife  mart  not  te  orerlooked  that  fhe  MexScans  here  spoken  of  were  Indians  ;  althoof h  ths 
ipord  MaekuM  U  now  applied  to  tt«  present  inbabltants  of  Mexico,  descxnilsnti  ot'  ths 
Bpuiiards* 
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each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.     The    1520. 
third  is  a  code  of  the  domestic,  political,  and  military  "" 

institutions  of  the  Mexicans.     ^There  were  likewise  geo- :.  ^'"'vi^pM* 
graphical  paintings,  or  maps,  which  showed  the  bounda-      <n«». 
Ties  of  states,  the  situation  of  places,  the  direction  of 
the  coasts,  and  the  courses  of  riyers.     Cortez  was  shown 
maps  of  almost  the  entire  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
'These  paintings  were  executed  on  skins,  on  cloth  made  ^j^^JJ^Sf 
of  the  thread  of  the  aloe,  or  a  kind  of  palm,  on  the  bark  of  tj^  fonu- 
trees  prepared  with  gum,  and  upon  paper ;  which  last  was    tsleSSl 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  aloe,  steeped  like  hemp, 
and  afterwards  washed,  stretched,  and  smoothed.     "From  L^ffJSSJj 
these  symbolical  paintings,  aided  by  traditionary  songs 
and  narratives,  the   Mexican  children   were  diligently 
instructed  in  the  history,  mythology,  religious  rites,  laws, 
and  customs  of  the  nation. 

15.  *But  in  sculpture,  casting  of  metals,  and  mosaic  *'^f^^ 
work,*  the  Mexicans  attained  greater  perfection  than  in   among  the 
painting.     They  '  had  sculptors  among  them  when  they 

left  their  native  country;  and  many  of  the  Toltecan 
statues  were  preserved  till  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
Statues  were  made  of  clay,  wood,  and  stone ;  and  the 
instruments  employed  were  chisels  of  copper  and  of  flint. 
*The  number  of  these  statues  is  almost  incredible  ;  but  Jj4i2K5& 
80  active  were  the  Spanish  priests  in  destroying  them,  fi!pani«r*. 
that  there  are  now  few  vestiges  of  them  remaining.  The 
foundation  of  the  first  church  in  Mexico  was  laid  with 
idols,  when  many  thousand  statues  of  the  Mexican  gods 
were  broken  in  pieces. 

16.  •Clavigerof  asserts  that  "  the  miracles  produced  by  ••  ^^^^ 
the  Mexicans  in  the  casting  of  metals  would  not  be  credi-    easting  qf 
ble,  if,  besides  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  them,  a    mestwu 
great  number  of  curiosities  of  this  kind  had  not  been  sent 

from  Mexico  to  Europe.  The  works  of  gold  and  silver, 
sent  as  presents  from  the  conqueror  Cortez  to  Charles  V., 
filled  the  goldsmiths  of  Europe  with  astonishment ;  who, 
as  several  authors  of  that  period  assert,  declared  that  they 
were  altogether   inimitable,     ^^his   wonderful   art,    for-    iTfum 

o  '     ^  now  lot^ 

merly  practised  by  tiie  Toltecas,  the  invention  of  which 
tlicy  ascribed  to  one  of  their  gods,  has  been  entirely  lost 
by  the  debasement.of  tlie  Indians,  and  the  indolent  neglect 
of  tlie  Spaniards." 

*  Mosttc  trork  la  nn  ajtsemblago  nf  little  pieceis  of  glam,  marble,  predoofl  Btonati,  fre.,  cf  vail 
oun  color!!,  cemented  on  a  ground  of  stucco  or  plaster,  in  such  a  maimer  aa  to  imitate  tna  edoci 
and  gniU  tUons  of  painting. 

t  Clavigno^  a  natlre  of  Vera  Cms,  In  Mexico,  in  which  eonntiy  he  redded  thirtj>iiz  yeiia 
was  bom  about  the  year  1720.  Bemg  a  Jefluit,  on  the  expuLsion  of  his  order  firom  America  1m 
settled  in  Ibily,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  aUistorj  of  MeaJco,  whidkiras  piibUsba4 
la  1780  and  1^81,  in  four  volumes  octavo. 
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ANALYSIS.       17.  *Acosta^  another  writer,  speaking  of  the  mosaio 
I.  Aeotwt    works  of  the  Mexican  anists,  made  of  the  feathers  of 

lSSAcm&  bi^^s*  says  •    "  ^t  is  wonderful  how  it  was  possible  to 

^'mm^'*  6^^^^^^  works  so  fine,  and  so  equal,  that  they  appear  the 
performance  of  the  pencil.  Some  Indians,  who  are  able 
artists,  copy  whatever  is  painted,  so  exactly,  with  plumagCi 
that  they  rival  the  best  painters  of  Spain." 

jmnSimf      ^^'  *'^^®  Mexicans  had  some  knowledge  of  architeo- 

mmMdgfeant.  ture  J  and  the  ruins  of  edifices  still  remain,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  them  previous  to 

^imnJ^  their  arrival  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  "When  the  city  o' 
^  or  Mexico  came  to  its  perfection,  the  houses  of  the  principal 
people  were  large,  of  two  or  more  stories,  and  constructed 
of  stone  and  mortar.  The  roofs  were  flat  and  terraced  ; 
the  floors  were  smoothly  paved  with  plaster;  and  the 
exterior  walls  were  so  well  whitened  and  polished,  that 
they  appeared,  to  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  Span- 
iards, when  viewed  from  a  distance,  to  have  been  con- 
structed of  silver. 
ugSS^,  19.  *The  most  remarkable  examples  of  Mexican  archi- 
tecture, however,  were  their  aqueducts ;  two  of  which, 
constructed  of  stone  and  cement,  conveyed  the  water  to 
**  SS?**  ^^  capital,  from  the  distance  of  two  miles.  *The  number 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Mexican  cities  have  probably 
been  much  exaggerated  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  but 
still  they  Were  cities  of  such  consequence  as  are  found 
only  among  people  who  have  made  considerable  progress 

Vf^*Stvtf  ^"  ^^®  ^^       civilized  life.     •From  all  accounts,  we  can 

Mexieo.     hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  have 

contained   fewer  than  sixty  thousand   inhabitants;    and 

some  authorities  estimate  the  number  at  several  hundred 

thousand. 

iiJiSStwu       ^^'  ^From  the  foundation  of  the  Mexican  monarchy  to 

qfvu  uasir  the  accession  of  Montezuma  to  the  throne,  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  undergone  but 

••  rftefrj^  few  changes.     'The  government  was  an  elective  monar- 
ment.      chy,  and  the  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been  oriffin- 
ally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  but  after- 
wards to  have  been  confined  to  six  of  the  most  powerful,  of 
whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba  were  always  two. 

\kn^Svui  *'^^®  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited,  and 
Crown,     all  real  and  effective  authority  remained  in  the  hands  of 

w.  Futido-    the  nobles.     "By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  it  was 

ftaempfirv.  provided  that  the  kmg  should  not  determme  concemmg 
any  point  of  general  importance,  without  the  approbation 
of  a  council  composed  of  the  prime  nobility. 

II.  ordenqf      21.  "The  nnbles,  possessed  of  ample  territories,  were 
■**"'''"     divided  into  several  classes ;  to  each  of  which  peculiar 
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lUles  of  honor  belonged.    It  is  stated  by  an  author  of    tutt^^ 

Dredibility   that   there  were,  in  the  Mexican  dominioos, 

thirty  nobles  of  thn  highest  rank,  each  of  whom  had  in 
his  territories  about  a  hundred  thousand  people ;  and 
Gubordinate  to  these  were  about  three  thousand  nobles  of 
a  lower  class.  Some  of  the  titles  of  nobility  descended 
from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succession  ;  others  were 
annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life,  as 
marks  of  [>ersonaI  distinction. 


Decame  strongly  innuenced  oy  it. 

23.  'It  is  probable  that  whtie  the  power  of  the  Mexican  >■ 
monarch  continued  to  be  lir  "  "  "  "  " 
liitle  oBtenlation ;  but  that,  as  ■™«re*r. 
extensive,  the  splendor  of  the  'jSuSW 
was  in  this  last  stale  that  ti  t&ummt. 
Montezuma,  disrec^arding  the 

the  rights  of  the  nobility,  had 

and  reduced  his  subjects,  of 

slaves.      'The    following    pi  Jiml^Sl 

writings  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  'J^Af^SSi 

Btaie  of  the  ancient  capital,  and  tlie  magnificence  of  the 

nionarch  who  governed  it  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 

24.  "'All  the  servants  of  Montezuma's  palace  consisted  »- ffontm* 
of  persons  of  rank.  Besides  those  who  constanlly  lived  in  "ftt^wr 
it,  every  morning  six  hundred  feudatory  lords  and  nobles  '"^  ** 
(»me  to  pay  court  to  him.     They  passed  the  whole  day 

in  the  antechamber,  where  none  of  iheir  servants  n-crc 
permitti?d  to  enter, — conversing  in  a  low  vnicc.  atnl  nwni!- 
mg  the  orders  of  their  sovt-reign.  The  sirvaiirs  »  in,-  ac- 
nompanied  these  lords  were  so  numerous  as  lo  occupy 
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ARALTflia.  three  small  courts  of  the  palace,  and  many  waited  in  th0 
"  streets. 

\,nBwmm  25.  *"The  women  about  the  court  were  not  less  in 
ffm^mmu  jjyjjj^j.^  including  those  of  rank,  servants,  and  slaves. 
All  this  numerous  female  tribe  lived  shut  up  in  a  kind  of 
seraglio,  under  the  care  of  some  noble  matrons,  who 
watched  over  their  conduct;  as  these  kings  were  ex- 
tremely jealous,  and  every  piece  of  misconduct  which 
happened  in  the  palace,  however  slight,  was  severely 
punished.  Of  these  women,  the  king  retained  those  wno 
pleased  him ;  the  others  he  gave  away,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  services  of  his  vassals. 
iSSSJSSS  2®-  '"  'r^®  forms  and  ceremonials  introduced  at  court 
J*JJJ2J<*  were  another  efiect  of  the  despotism  of  Montezuma.  No 
'^^^'"^  one  would  enter  the  palace,  either  to  serve  the  king,  or  to 
confer  with  him  on  any  business,  without  pulling  off  his 
shoes  and  stockings  at  the  gate.  No  person  was  allowed  to 
appear  before  the  king  in  any  pompous  dress,  as  it  was 
deemed  a  want  of  respect  to  majesty  ;  consequently  the 
greatest  lords,  excepting  the  nearest  relations  of  the  king, 
stripped  themselves  of  Uie  rich  dress  which  they  wore,  or 
at  least  covered  it  with  one  more  ordinary,  to  show  their 
humility  before  him. 

27.  *"  All  persons,  on  entering  the  hall  of  audience. 


ttsMw. «^  and  before  speaking  to  the  king,  made  three  bows ;  sayii^, 
mmo€n,    at  the  first,  '  Lord  /  at  the  secoi 


I 


second,  <  my  Lord ;'  and  at  the 
third,  *  great  Lord.'  They  spoke  low,  and  with  the  head 
inclined^  and  received  the  answer  which  the  kin£  gave 
them,  by  means  of  his  secretaries,  as  attentively  and 
humbly  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  oracle.  In 
taking  leave,  no  person  ever  turned  his  back  upon  the 
throne. 
«i*»*gjf  28.  *"The  audience-hall  served  also  for  the  dining, 
room.  The  table  of  the  monarch  was  a  large  pillow,  and 
his  seat  a  low  chair.  The  table-cloth,  napkins,  and  towels 
were  of  cotton,  but  very  fine,  white,  and  always  perfectly 
clean.  The  kitchen  utensils  were  of  the  earthenware  of 
b&d'*  ^o^^^^»^  ^^^  none  of  these  things  ever  served  the  monarch 
?60ii  more  than  once ;  as,  immediately  after,  he  gave  them  to 
one  of  his  nobles.  The  cups  in  which  his  chocolate  and 
other  drinks  were  prepared,  were  of  gold,  or  some  beaa. 
tiful  sea-shell,  or  naturally  formed  vessels  curiously  var* 
nished. 


Mi.#« 


^'JvaSST'      ^^*  *"The  number  and  variety  of  dishes  at  his  table 

Mjgy  of   amazed  the  Spaniards  who  saw  them.     Cortez  says  that 

they  covered  the  floor  of  a  great  hall,  and  that  there  were 

ajjiMir   dishes  of  every  kind  of  game,  fish,  fruit,  and  herbs  of 

^    that  country.    'Three  or  four  hundred  noble  youths 
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carried  this  dinner  in  form ;  presented  it  as  soon  as  the    ig9#, 
king  sat  down  at  table,  and  immediately  retired ;  and,  - 


that  it  might  not  grow  cold,  every  dish  was  accompanied 
with  its  c^afing-diah. 

80,  *"  The  king  marked,  with  a  rod  which  he  had  in  '■,„„„^  ^ 
Lis  hand,  the  meats  which  he  chose,  and  the  rest  were  mm*,  f«. 
distributed  among  the  nobles  who  were  in  the  ante-cham. 

ber.  Before  be  sat  down,  four  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men of  his  seraglio  presented  water  to  him  to  wash  his 
bands,  and  continued  standing  all  the  time  of  his  dinner, 
together  with  six  of  his  principal  ministers,  and  his 
carver.  'He  frequently  heard  music  during  the  time  of  a  ^uui^ 
his  meal,  and  was  entertained  with  the  humorous  sayings  wJiSn 
of  some  deformed  men  whom  he  kept  out  of  mere  state. 
He  showed  much  satisfaction  in  hearing  them,  and  obser- 
ved that,  among  their  jests,  they  frequently  pronounced 
some  impnrtiuit  tmth. 

81,  '111  ^  ra«Wwf» 
shoulders  ii»5S« 
canopy,  a 

wherever 
shut,  OS  il 
royalty. 
loot,  carpi 
touch  the 

33  *In  closing  this  glowing  description  by  Clavigero,  it  ^J^grg? 
should  be  remarked  that  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  the   emuetu 
prosperity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  hy  what 
has  been  said  of  its  emperor,  its  court,  and  its  capital. 
'Despotism  had  there  produced  those  fatal  efiects  which  it  "j^f^^ 
produces  every  where.     The  whole  state  was  sacrificed 
to  the  capricious  pleasures  and  magnificeace  of  a  small 
number  of  people.     *And  although  the  particulars  which  •  amneur 
have  been  mentioned  exhibit  the   Mexicans  as  a  people   womS-oU' 
considerably  refined,  yet  other  circurnstances  show  that    ""'""■ 
their  character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  other  inhabitants  of  America. 

33.  'Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans  i  t** 
were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war,  which  they  car- 
ried on  to  gratify  their  vengeance  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.  'All  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  *^ 
sacrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flesh  was  devoured 
with  the  same  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages. 
Sometimes  their  principal  warriors  dressed  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  their  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the 
Htreets,  boasting  of  their  own  valor,  and  exulting  over 
their  enemies.  •• 

34.  *It  is  supposed  that  neither  the  Toltecs  nor  the  Chi-  ' 
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AN1LT8I&  cbemecas  permitted  human  sacrificefi;  «ad  that  it  waa 

reserved  to  the  Aztec  race  to  institute  the  abominable 

^^SSSS^  practice.     'Of  the  number  of  victims  annually  destroyed 

in  this  way,  we  have  different  and  contxadictpry  oooouots. 

a  Of^Monqf  *Clavigero  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  le»  tfaar* 

^'*^**    twenty  thousand,  while  other  writers  make  it  much  more, 

^%Si^  'Zumaraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico^  supposes  that,  in 

that  capital  alone,  moire  than  twenty  thousand  victiois  were 

\J^tS%J   annually  sacrificed.      *Some  authors,  quoted  by  Gomara, 

Gonwra.    gay  that  fifty  thousand  were  annually  sacrificed  in  difier- 

iJSSnt  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  empire.      *Acosta  saya  thai  there  was  a 

certain  day  of  the  year  on  which  they  sacrificed  five 

thousand  victims,  and  another  an  which  they  sacrificed 

twenty  thousand. 

••  T2««pMMh      35.  *In  the  consecration  of  the  great  temple  of  the 

gteiutempu  Mexlcans,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  which,  it  is  related,  took 

otma.      place  under  the  reign  of  the  predecessor  of  Montezuma, 

it  is  asserted  by  numerous  historians,  that  its  walls  and 

stairways,  its  altars  and  shrines,  were  consecrated  with 

the  blood  of  more  than  sixtif  thousand  mcthns;  and  that 

^'Sr&TSr  ^  ^2ZtorM  of  people  attended  at  the  sacrifice.      *Tbeae 

j^utem   accounts  are  probably  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  auffioieat 

is  known,  with  certainty,  to  prove  that  some  thonsandi  of 

immortal  beings  were  annually  immolated  to  a  Uiad  ttkl 

bloody  idolatry. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

COIX)NIAL  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO.* 

1.  'A  brief  aooouut  of  tha  conquest  of  Mexloo  by  tlie  >-  SS!T^ 
SpwiardB,  in  the  early  put  of  Lbe  sixteenth  century,  has  *u>m^ 
already    been   given.*     The   ooaquest  vested   the  sove.  ,  ^t'ui^ 
reignty   of  the   oounlry   in  the  crown  of  Spain,    which 
guarantied  tiM,  on  no  aooount  should  it  be  separated, 
wbdly  or  in  part,  irom  the  Spanish  monarchy. 


OoIUd  9I«1M  ud  thcll  terriUirlet,  mil  if  nnbmrnl  betwscD  tlw  IStb  and  12A  dxgm  of  DoRh 
bUtadc-  AJthouffli  tbc  dllTervtico  ctf  IntLtcdo  ulirke  would  D^turfJIr  baxe  the  BfTHt  of  pjTidDfl 
lug  coDiddtnblfi  cnnDgeitD  Che  [fUiTH^i'anitn  oTtbvinoTfl  diibnt  pdnti,  r«(  Hla  set  tocbiadi^ 
ciucaUDcv,  an  muirh  u  to  Ui<  HcuUadry  cf  Ita  Kologlrfl  itructDiw,  that  Mtxko  owcfl  (bat 
riuQlu  larlet;  of  clbna(«  bj  whirh  11  i)  (UaUngidibHl  ftnin  mod  oChn  coaiiRIei  of  the  mild. 
tin  Andea  MsiuitilB",  alVr  traieralnj  the  whole  of  Booth  Anicrtca  and  th«  Irthnina  of 


UpoEi  tho  irbolo  oT  tblfl  t^blp-Jurd  the  affHrt  of  geographEcm]  p-^aittop  if  nculnlted  by  dtt 

DatuTuI  lnAij«nc«  u  H  approuhee  Ihe  \ml  of  tho  aea.  On  tbf  ueent  tnta  Vera  Cna,  th* 
cbauRbiK  cUoiatn  mpldlj  luccnd  ntfh  othtr,  and  ttit  tniTf  l>r  patfpi  In  rerfcw.  In  cba  nnuH 
of  two  day»,  the  wholo  iralo  of  ttselatlon.  The  plant!  of  (he  Tropip"  an  eichan^ed,  at  an 
carl;  prrloJ,  ttt  th«  evfTi^nwo  cah  ;  and  the  deadly  atmoipheic  of  Tera  Cnu  toe  the  rweel 
Dlitd  air  of  Jalapa.  A  ilttle  farthar,  Cbo  oak  ^rrt  piruv  to  (he  ftr  ;  the  air  bacomaa  mon  plctt- 
Idc  ;  the  Him,  (bouefa  it  e^rcbei,  hai  no  Ton^r  th«  nnio  JeletTlooi  eflfect  upon  Che  humaa 
ftania;  end  Tutnn aHDmH  a  Dew  and  pKnllac  aspect.  Vllth  acloullfflik;,  aadabrtllluUj 
.  -  Uhk  I,  ,  peM  wrntaf  molitm.  and  Bide  luioriaacT  of  Tiaimleii:  Ta«* 
J    ..  .._  . iit»«lij»T»BJ.iH|«* 
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AWAMfsis.      2.  ^The  Catholic  religion,  introduced  into  the  country 

by  the  Spanish  invaders,  was  the  only  religion  that  was 

i^J»jQj2j-  tolerated  in  Mexico  during  the  whole  period  of  its  colo- 

introimotd    nial  existence.     'In  a  few  years  after  the  conquest,  foul 

^SmXu^  millions  of  the  natives  were  induced,  by  firaud  and  Ibrce^ 

Okhttimui^  to  embrace  Christianity.     But  although  they  changed 

their  profession,  thdr  faith  has  remained  essentially  the 

same.    They  know  little  of  religion  but  its  exterior  forms 

of  worship,  and  many  of  them  are  believed  still  to  retain 

a  secret  veneration  for  their  ancient  idols. 

\SXSSm!      ^'  *^*^®  establishment  of  a  colonial  government  was  fol* 

lowed  by  the  bondage  of  the  natives,  who  were  reduced 

^SSSSaS^  to  the  most  cruel  and  humiliating  form  of  slavery.     *A1- 

|J2£^    though  by  the  labors  and  influence  of  the  worthy  Las 

Casas*  they  were  finally  invested  with  a  few  recognized 


Ulli,  whkli  appMr  to  hAT»  Itemed,  at  boom  dlftenft  palod^  Che  bedaa  of  aatauneDee  eheia  of 


Soeh,  with  wane  dight  Teriatioiu,  la  the  general  ohannter  of  the  table-laadB  of  the  iataiior. 
Wheiever  fhera  Is  water  there  Is  ftrtillty :  bot  the  ri?ere  are  lew  and  tnrigniliisant  In  oompaii- 
•on  with  the  m^Jeetio  xlTereof  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  interrals  the  sun  parches,  In  Hen 
of  enriohlng  the  soil.  High  and  barren  plains  of  sand,  from  which  isolated  monn  tains  ilae  to 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  occupy  a  targe  portion  of  the  Interior  of  Northern  MezlBO ;  nor 
does  nature  reoorer  hor  wonted  vigor,  until  the  streams  which  filter  from  the  Andes  are  snfll- 
eienUjr  fbrmed  to  dispense  moisture  on  their  paenge  to  the  ocean.  As  the  eastern  braadi  of 
the  Andes  gradually  disappears,  the  q>aoe  ftrtUised  by  these  streams  beoomes  more  eztensHe^ 
until,  in  Texas,  a  low  but  well  wooded  country,  rich  In  beautiAil  rlren,  takes  the  ptaee  of 
tile  dreary  steppe*  of  the  Interior.  Almost  all  the  fttdts  of  Europe  succeed  well  on  the  table 
land^  while,  bordering  on  the  coast  of  the  Padflc  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  tropical  fruits  are 
Jbnnd  in  abundance.  The  whole  eastern  coast,  extending  back  to  that  point  in  the  slope  of 
tile  ninnntains  at  which  tropical  ft^ilts  cease  to  thrive,  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  euUlTation. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  la  greater  than  that  of  any  other  eountry  on  the  globe.  Peru, 
Indeed,  oSsrs  g(rid  In  greater  abundance,  but  Mexico  has  produced  more  sliver  than  all  the  resit 
of  the  world  united.  The  number  of  the  sUver  mlnee  which  liave  been  worked,  or  are  still 
worked,  is  supposed  to  exceed  three  thousand ;  some  of  which  are  very  productive,  but  the 
nroflts  OT  others  are  uncertain.  Tlie  most  remarkable  mine  was  that  of  Valeneiaaa,  undertaken 
Dy  a  poor  man,  who,  after  a  flrnittess  trial  of  deven  years,  came  at  length  upon  a  great  vein, 
which,  ftir  nuire  than  thirty  years,  yielded  more  than  two  millions  of  doUan  annnally.  Inune- 
dlately  previous  to  the  Mexiean  revolution,  the  annual  innodnoe  of  the  silver  mines  of  Mcodoe 
was  estimatsd  at  about  twenty  millions  of  oollars ;  but  since  the  revolution  the  annual  avenge 
has  been  only  about  twelve  zaillions. 

As  tliere  are  no  eanals,  and  fcw  navigable  rivers  In  tibe  populoas  portkos  of  MeTlf>0|  ttia 
means  of  communication  are  at  pressnt  very  defective.  The  roads  are  miserable,  wheel  car- 
riages are  scarcely  known,  and  the  produce  of  the  eountry  Is  conveyed  almost  wholly  on 
the  backs  of  mules.  For  most  of  the  eountry  there  is  no  home  maikat,  and  therefbre  time  is 
llttie  enconrsgement  for  industiy,  beyond. the  production  of  tiie  mere  necessules  of  life.  It  is 
probable  that  Mexico  will  not  soon  become  much  of  a  msnnftotnring  country,  aoad  a  great 
maritfane  power  she  oannot  be,  Ibr  her  ports  on  the  Atlantic  idde  an  oarety  sdllcient  ftr  the 
parpoees  of  oommeroe.  The  opening  of  good  roads,  and  other  msaDS  of  communication,  seems 
to  be  the  wisest  course  of  policy  pdnted  out  to  Mexico  by  ttie  natural  peculiarities  of  her  sltu- 
atton.  This  would  make  her  mineral  wealth,  particularly  In  Iron  and  tlie  coarser  m«»alw,  move 
uodoctive.  and  would  doubtless,  in  the  and,  render  her  one  of  the  xlohest  agricultural  nationt 

*  JBartAoiemeie  dt  leu  Obwu,  so  Ikmons  in  the  annals  of  the  Kew  World,  was  bom  at  Seville, 
of  a  noble  flunily,  in  the  vear  1474 ;  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  accompanied  Ills  ftther  in  tha 
test  voyage  made  by  Ouumbns.  Tlie  mildness  and  slmplieity  of  this  Indians  aflected  him 
deeply,  ^d.  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he  embraced  tiie  eoclewiastical  proftesion,  that  he  might 
labor  as  a  missionary  In  the  western  hemisphere.  But  he  soon  began  to  Ibel  lees  ft>r  the  super- 
stitions of  the  natives  than  fbr  the  cruelties  practised  upon  them  by  his  remorseleBS  country- 
men ;  and  twelve  times  he  croeeed  the  ocean  to  plead  at  the  fbot  of  the  Spanish  throne  the  eaaae 
of  the  wretched  Indians.  In  the  hope  of  striking  awe  by  a  character  revered  among  tiie  Span- 
lards,  be  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa  in  Meuco ;  but,  convinced  at  length  that  his  dignity 
was  an  insufflcient  barrier  against  the  cruelty  and  avarice  which  he  designed  to  check,  he  re- 
dgned  his  see  In  1661,  and  returned  to  his  native  eountrv.  It  was  then  that  this  eonrage<tM» 
|bn^  disinterested  man,  accused  his  country  be(bre  the  tribunal  of  the  whole  iiniverBe.  In  fait 
•ooogat  of  the  ttyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ainexloa,  he  aoooMS  thnn  of  havlnig  destroyed  flf^ 
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rights,  yet  they  were  still  conaidered  m  VBMals  of  the    ICM. 
crown,  and,  undei  the  direction  of  the  goremors  of  the  —     — " 
districts  in  which  they  resided,  were  oUiged  to  labor  at 
regular  periods,  either  in  the  fielda  or  in  the  minsa. 

4.  'This  indirect  slavery  was  gradually  abolished  vQgigiC, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  ■!«■».  ' 
the  increasing  abundance  and  cheapness  of  native  labor; 

yet  the  Indians  were  still  deprived,  by  the  Spanish  laws,  ^^''JJ^ 
of  all  the  valuable  privileges  of  citizens, — were  treated  mmm*. 
as  minors  under  the  tutelage  of  their  superiors — could 
make  no  contract  beyond  the  value  of  ten  pounds — wera 
forbidden  to  marry  with  the  whites — were  prohibited  tba 
use  of  fire-anna,  and  were  ruled  by  petly  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  government,  which  seemed  to  aim  at 
keeping  the  native  iwpulBtion  in  poverty  and  barbarism. 

5.  'Degenerated  from  the  rank  wliich  they  held  in  the  '(wKgnS' 
days  of  Montezuma,  banished  into  the  most  barren  dis.  jjj^'^££^ 
tricts,  where  their  indolence  gained  for  them  ooly  a  pre-  '^^'IJ^^^ 
carious  subsistence,  or,  as  beggars,  swarming  the  streets  of  flrSSM  '. 
the  cities,  basking  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  paving 

the  night  in  the  open  air,  they  aSorded,  during  the  long 
period  of  tho  Spanish  rule,  a  melancholy  example  of  that 
general  degradation  which  the  government  of  Spain 
brought  upon  the  natives  of  all  the  Spanish  Amencan 
colonies. 

6.  'Nor  was  the  colonial  government  established  over  JjJ^SJJIS' 
the  country  at  all  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  **"'*™ 
the  native  Spanish  population.  For  nearly  three  oeDturiea,  T'^K^' 
down  to  the  year  1610,  Mexico  was  governed  by  viceroys  «^[^mS« 
appointed  by  the  court  of  Spain ;  all  of  whom,  with  one  f^SSSn.  i 
exception,  were  European  Spaniards.      Even*  situation 

in  the  gift  of  the  crown  was  bestowed  upon  a  European  ; 
nor  is  there  an  instance,  for  many  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution, either  in  the  church,  the  army,  or  the  law,  in 
which  the  door  of  preferment  was  opened  to  a  Spaniard,  Agg^< 
Mexican  bom.     "Through  this  policy,  a  privileg^  eeute*    iMcnxm. 
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jMiarHis.  eirose,  ^inct  from  the  Mexican  Spaniards  in  feelings^ 
'^"^"""^  habits,  and  interests, — ^the  paid  agents  of  a  government 
whose  onlj  aim  was  to  enrich  itself,  without  any  regard 
to  the  abuses  perpetrated  under  its  authority. 
tTfi^vtco-       7.  *With  a  nominal  salary  of  about  s'xty  thousand  del* 
^f-^tSSth  lars,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  kept  up  all  the  pageant  of 
**?S!?  *^  a  court  during  several  years,  and  then  returned  to  his 
native  country  with  a  fortune  of  one  or  two  millions  of 
dollars,  which,  it  was  notorious,  he  had  derived  from  a 
J.  T^Mieof  system  of  legalized  plunder.     "The  sale  of  titles  and  dis- 
dMUeSnt,  tinctions.  usually  obtained  from  the  king  at  the  recommen- 
grSuiJ^i^  dation  oi  the  viceroy,  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  both ; 
but  one  still  greater  was  that  of  granting  licenses  for  the 
introduction  of  any  article  of  foreign  produce,  for  which 
immense  sums  were  paid  by  the  great  commercial  houses 
i  ij^^^j*  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.     'So  lucrative  were  the  profits 
Jvu^rlmM  accruing  from  the  various  species  of  plundering  carried 
dtuQiuma.  on  under  the  forms  of  law,  that  government  situations^ 
even  without  a  salary,  were  in  great  request,  and  were 
found  to  be  a  sure  road  to  affluence. 
4.  Fruuiam       8.  ^The  complalnts  of  the  Creoles,  and  their  attempts 
JoHtGnoim.  to  bring  notorious  offenders  to  justice,  were  equally  fruit- 
^J^Jo«   less,     *The  various  changes,  also,  which  from  time  to 
(mtacttf.    time  the  court  of  Spain  introduced,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  were  unpro* 
n  rh$9ptru  ductive  of  any  material  results.     •The  spirit  of  clanship 
mi^Se^et  prevailed  over  justice  and  law  ;  and  so  marked  was  the 
%owpui^  distinction  kept  up  between  the  European  and  the  Mexican 
Spaniards,  that  the  son  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom 
of  a  Creole  mother,  was  considered,  even  in  the  house  of 
his  own  father,  in  ferior  to  the  European  book-keeper  or  clerk . 
Of  all  aristocratical  distinctions  in  Mexico,  those  of  country 
and  of  color  were  the  greatest.    The  word  Creole  was  us^ 


bUDK  ttttngoUlMd  by  a  smm  mrtmthig  Mi  pwllelpatloa  Iki  Um  iiUta,  or  ralltag  eoior,  irtikk, 
Vaing  tbs  jnneial  criterion  of  nobility,  waa  often  the  lal^eet  of  contention. 

The  Indians,  compriBlng  nearly  two-flfthi  of  fhe  whole  populadon,  condM  of  varlottt  trfbM, 
neembling  each  other  in  color,  hut  differing  entirely  in  language,  cuatoniB,  and  drem.  No 
kes  than  twenty  diflbrent  Indian  langoagea  are  known  to  be  spofcen  in  the  Mezleaa  tenttcny, 
and  probably  the  number  is  much  greatv.  Next  to  fhe  pure  Indians,  the  Mestiios  are  the 
flUoeC  nomeroos  caste,  and  indeed  few  of  the  middling  classes,  or  those  who  call  tbemadTes 
Oreoles,  or  Whites,  are  exempt  from  a  mixture  of  the  Indtatn  blood.  From  the  first  breaking 
•at  of  the  Mexican  Rerolntlon,  the  distinctions  of  castps  were  all  swallowed  op  in  the  great 
vital  disttnction  of  Anurieans  and  JIRtrvpean* :  many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
Ihe  I{«TO]ut{onftry  war  belonged  to  the  mixed  races,  and  under  the  syrtem  of  gorexnment  first 
Mtahlished  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  all  permanent  residents,  without  distinction  of  color,  wpre 
antitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  capable  of  holding  the  highest  dignltieB  of  the  state. 
General  Guerrero,  who  in  1824  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  execntire  power,  and  in  1S28 
became  President  <tf  the  Republic,  had  a  strong  mlxtnre  of  AMean  blood  in  his  Teins. 

The  present  population  of  Mcndeo  is  estimated  at  about  eight  millions.  Of  this  nnmbec, 
■bon  1 2,000,000  are  whites ;  about  8,500.000  are  Ind&ns,  defendants  of  the  original 


•r  Mexico :  and  about  2JSOO,000  belong  to  Hm  mixed  castes,  including  a  few  negroes.  The 
Mutisos  alone,  or  mixed  breeds  of  Wliites  and  Indians,  nnmoer  more  Uian  two  mtUioni,  Ta 
ba  wiiite  was  fi>nneriy,  in  Mexico,  a  badge  of  coniiidexttDle  dittinetion.  When  a  Mexican  <if  tt 
Oiixad  casta  considered  himself  slighted  by  another,  he  would  ask.  '<  Am  I  not  as  whlti  m 
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as  a  term  of  repfioach,  and  was  thought  to  express  all  the    ivoo. 
contsropt  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey. 


9.  ^These  distinctions,  and  the  oHitual  antipathies  tgggHjggy 
caused  hj  them,  were  doubtless  secretly  encouraged  by  ^jjjfwuw^^ 
tne  Sjianish  government,  as  the  means  of  retainmg,  at  all  mu^^ukm, 
times,  within  its  influence,  a  select  and  powerful  party, 

whose  existence  depended  on  that  of  the  system  of  which 
it  was  the  principal  support.     *To  render  these  distinctu»s  %/S!!VI5ff 
more  lasting,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  kept  in  m«»^rt< 
ignorance,  and  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  were 
fortunate  in  beiooging  to  a  monarchy  superior  in  power 
and  dignity  to  any  other  in  the  world.     'A  printing  press  >•  ^^ 
was  conoeded  to  Mexico  as  a  special  privilege,  while  the 
same  boon  was  denied  to  some  other  Spanish  colonies. 
^Liberty  to  found  a  school  of  any  kind  was  almost  in-   ^  se^tat, 
variably  refused,  and  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  told,  in  answer  to  a  petiticm  for  an  establishment  in 
which  liothing  but  mathematics  were  to  be-taught,  that 
"  learning  did  not  become  colonies.'' 

10.  *The  most  serious  causes  of  disquiet  to  the  Mexican  jji^f^lggg. 
Creoles,  however,  were  the  commercial  restrictions  im-     rtgw^g^ 
posed  upon  them  by  the  Spanidi  government.     From  the 
first,  Spain  reserved  to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  her  colonies.     No  foreigner  was  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  them,  nor  foreign  vessel  to  enter  their 
ports,  nor  could  a  Mexican  own  a  ship.     *The  colonies  f^jji/trtii 
were  forbidden  to  manufacture  any  article  that  the  mother       an/^ 
country  could  furnish,  and  they  were  compelled  to  receive 

from  Spain  many  neeessaries  with  which  the  fertility  of 
their  own  soil  would  have  supplied  them.     ^The  cultiva-  ''^^^^SaXr^ 
tieo  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  was  prohibited,  and  that  of  lidd^ojm 
many  kinds  of  colonial  produce  was  tolerated,  only  under 
certain  limitations,  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  mother 
country  might  wish  to  export.     *By  these  regukticms,  J;^^^. 
those  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  that  were  not  en-       fff^- 
riched  by  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  were  sunk  in  poverty, 
in  the  midst  of  their  natural  riches. 

11.  'During  Queen  Anne's  War,*  or,  as  it  was  called  Jj^J'jUiJl^ 
in  Europe,  "  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,"^  France  bJ^J^'^ 
succeeded,  for  a  brief  period,  in  caning  a  trade  with  some       'Xa*. 

of  the  Spani^-American  colonies ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  ^^^Si^ 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  Great  Britain  was  allowed  to  send  a  b.8Mp.8M. 
vessel  of  five  hundred  tons,  annually,  to  the  fair  of  Porto- 
Bello.  "Some  additional  privileges  were  granted  between  ^^^'^fj* 
the  years  1739  and  1774,  at  whush  latter  period  the  inter-  <»gg<ff^*gy 
diet  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  each  other  tfr^ST. 
was  removed ;  and  four  years  later,  the  colonial  trade, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
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AMALTBiB.  Seville*  alone,  was  opened  to  seven  of  the  principal  pom 
•.aeeNoto,  o^  Spain.     'Still,  foreigners  were  excluded  from  the  mar 
p  i»       ket  thus  oi^anized,  and  the  court  of  Spain  claimed,  and 
y.^^£l  rigidly  enforced  the  right  of  an  exclusive  dominion  ovei 
^fi^iM  the  vast  seas  surrounding  its  American  possessions.** 

^'\gf      12.  'A  recent  writer*  gives  the  following  description 
t.KenLdv't  of  the  administration  of  the  government  in  Mczico  during  the 
^SS^j^&i^  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
Sa^lSStm-  century.     "  Every  office  was  publicly  sold,  with  the  ei- 
^^mmT'  <^P^on  of  those  that  were  bestowed  upon  court  minions  aa 
iflMsr  sore  ^r  the  reward  of  disgraceful  service.     Men,  destitute  of 
Avy. .     talent,  education,  and  character,  were  appointed  to  offices 
of  the  greatest  responsibility  in  church  and  state ;  and 
panders  and  parasites  were  forced  upon  America,  to  super- 
intend  the  finances,  and  preside  in  die  supreme  courts  of 
appeal.     For  the  colonists,  there  was  no  respite  firtUQ 
official  blood-suckers.     Each  succeeding  swarm  of  adven* 
turers,  in  the  eagerness  to  indemnify  Uiemselves  for  the 
money  expended  in  purchasing  their  places,  increased  the 
calamities  of  provinces  already  wasted  by  the  cupidity  of 
their  predecessors.     Truly  might  the  HispaQO-Americana 
have  exclaimed, '  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left 
hath  the  locust  eaten,  that  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath 
the  canker-worm  eaten,  and  that  which  the  canker-worm 
hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten,' " 
\3^^      ^^*  '"^^^  same  writer  thus  forcibly  describes  the  con- 
Uartakamt^  dition  of  Mezico  immediately  previous  to  the  events  which 
vtour^fSia  led  to  the  Revolution.     *"  The  condition  of  Mezico  at  the 
4.  iH^fktmt  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  stamped  with  the 
^jw<^</    repulsive  features  of  an  anarchical  and  semi-^barbarous 
society,  of  which  the  elements  were— -an  Aboriginal  popu- 
lation, satisfied  with  existing  in  unmolested  indigence  ;  a 
chaos  of  parti-colored  castes,  equally  passive,  supersti* 
tious,  and  ignorant ;  a  numerous  Creole  class,  wealthy, 
mortified,  and  discontented ;  and  a  compact  phalanx  of 
European  officials, — the   pampered   mamelukes  of  the 
crown — who  contended  for  and  profited  by  every  act  of 
>PMMte    administrative  iniquity.     'Public  opinion  was  unrepre- 
*       <l^    sented;  there  were  no  popularly  chosen  authorities,  no 
deliberative  assemblies  of  the  people,  no  independent  pub 
lications, — ^for   the  miserably  meagre  press  was  but  a 
shadow, — a  light^abhorring  phantom,  evoked  to  stifle  f^ee 
discussion  by  suppressing  its  cause,  and  bound  to  do  the 
evil  bidding  of  a  blind,  disastrous,  and  suicidal  tyranny." 
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CHAPTER  in. 

MEXICO  DUBINQ  THE  FIRST  REVOLUTION. 

m  by  which  Mexico  wu  gov-    1S09. 
larly  three  centuries,  has  been 
ceding ohapter.    Asitwasnot  tyrimr*t 
:  such  a  system  should  be  en-  t^HSttf 
jwer  to  enibrce  it  was  retained,    %S^^ 
jid  that  the  subversion  of  the  ■"•^J^J""*- 
le  was  followed  by  the  separa. 
the  mother  country,  and  the 
idependence.  Those  European 
is  require  a  brief  explanation. 
,  was  a  divided  and  degraded  i^SSKuSf 
8  IV.,  old  and  imbecile,  was     fn^ 
vicked  passions  were  entirely    jSSySl 
base  and  unprincipled  Godoy,    ^Mui 
r  guilty  love,  from  a  low  sta-  w^/^^*- 
t  of  afikirs.    This  ruling  junto 
was  held  in  hatred  and  contempt  by  a  powerful  party,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
throne.     While  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  waa    mraitm. 
secretly  advancing  his  long-cherished  schemes  for  seizing 
the  throne  of  Spain,  the  royal  family  was  engaged  in 

Etty   conspiracies   and  domestic   broils.      'Terrified  "t^^SjJiJ' 
igth  by  a  popular  outbreak  against  himself  and  his     MnH 
minister,  the  king  abdicated  (he  throne  in  favor  of  his  scm 
Ferdinand. 

3.  *A  suitable  opportunity  waa  now  presented  for  the  'i£^S< 
interference  of  Napoleon.  u>  the  general  confusion  which  »«*- 
prevEuled,  French  troops  crossed  the  frontiers,  occupied 

the  important  posts,  and  a  large  army  under  Murat  took 
possession*  of  the  capital.     Tn  the  meantime,  Charles  ^V.,  ^'JJ^" 
regretting  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  asserting  that  his   Mmwuu' 
abdication  had  been  the  result  of  fea'  and  compulsion,  't^Sn. 
appealed  to  Napoleon,  and  invoked  hi^    jsistance  in  restor- 
ing him  to  the  throne.     'Napoleon.   ^lowever,  having  sue- «.n^nnM 
c^ed  in  enticing  the  whole  royal  tamily  to  Bayonne,  oom.  %ii^rSZ 
pelled  both  &ther  and  son  to  renounce  the  throne  ;  and  a 
few  days  later  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain. 

4.  'Although  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  were  abetted   ji,2i«£- 
by  a  party  among  the  Spaniards  themaelves,  yet  the  spirit  ^^tjj 
of  the  nation,  generally,  was  roused  by  the  usurpation,  and  ^jSSm^ 
first  a  central  junta,  and  then  a  regency,  was  established,  *"*""";' 
which  was  declared  to  be  the  oaiy  l^itimote  aource  of 
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ANAL  7810.  power  duriiig  the  captivity  of  the  soveTeign.     *A  demo* 

h  itidurae-  c^tic  Constitution,   and   the   sovereignty   of  the  people, 

^-       were  now  substituted  for  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 

divine   right  of  kings ;  and  the  form  and   spiri    of  the 

Spanish  government  were  essentially  changed. 

jtjEpctiqr      5.  'These  events  created  a  powerful  impression  upon 

ig>on  the    the  generally  ignorant  population  of  Mexico,  where,  until 

wtj^SSSSn^  then,  Spain  had  been  regarded  as  the  mother  of  kingdoms^ 

Mesteo.     .j^  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set,  and  whose  arms 

I.  The  itrin-  Were  the  terror  of  the  world.     'As  it  had  ever  been  aa 

.••S^iAtf    established   principle    that  the    Spanish    possessions   in 

nS^liSt'  America  were  vested  in  the  croum,  and  not  in  the  state^ 

v^^f^   the  king  was  the  only  tie  that  connected  the  colonies  with 

^SSaST   ^^®  mother  country ;  and  they  could  perceive  no  justice 

^tStucmi   ^^  ^®  claim  by  which  their  obedience  was  demanded  to  a 

•  eveiKt.      government  which  the  Spanish  people  had  adopted,  in  the 

absence  of  their  monarch. 
4.aiM»Mn      6.  *Moreover,  Spain  itself,  overrun  by  the  arms  of 
^Sfeokh   France,   was  regarded  as  lost:  the   Spanish    regency, 
tt^B.^xSl  swayed  by  the  interests  of  the  merchants  at  home,  and 
jEtf^n^md  little  disposed  to  correct  the  abuses  that  had  so  long 
^fSmia!^  existed,  but  urged  by  the  clamors  of  the  colonies,  pur- 
sued a  course  of  policy  vacillating  in  the  extreme,  until 
at  length,  in  the  early  part  of  1808,  the  Spanish  Ameri. 
can  colonies,  finally  convinced  that  the  mother  country 
Would  relinquish  no  attribute  of  her  former  power,  de- 
posed the  European  authorities,  and  transferred  the  reins 
/     of  government  to  juntas,  or  councils,  composed   almost 
exclusively  of  native   Americans.      With    this  general 
statement  of  the  situation  of  all  the  Spanish  Americas 
cc^onies  in  1810,  we  return  to  trace  the  prepress  of  the 
revolution  in  Mexico. 
^juMesSm      ^'  *^1^®^  tidings  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroy,  on  monarch  in  1808,  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  a 
themSnMi  French  army,  reached  Mexico,  the  viceroy  solicited  the 
uSl^p^-  support  of  the  people,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
FrSZiia^my.  Preserve,  to  the  last,  his  fidelity  to  his  and  their  sovereigii. 
1.  ctmdwjr  of  ■The  people,  flattered  by  the  importance  which  was  so 

Iht  MexicoH  ^      •* ,%  111  1     11  '111  1 

.  jMctpte.  unexpectedly  conceded  to  them,  gladly  availed  themselvea 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  th^r  devoted  loyalty,  and 

VwjrtofMU  resolved  to  Support  the  authority  of  the  viceroy.  'A  kind 
feeling  immediately  grew  up  between  the  government  and 


the  Creoles,  and  as  a  farther  means  of  oonciliatinff  the 
latter,  it  was  propo^  that  a  national  assembly  shoiud  be 
called,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  neighboriDg  pxo« 
rinces. 
jJigMMiif  8«  *This  measurB,  howerer,  was  violently  opposed  \ty 
$paniard».  die  European-Spanisnfay  as  being  an  infractioa  of  their 
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rightif,  and  iii  riolation  of  the  prerc^atives  of  the  crown,    igot, 
"Finding  that  the  Viceroy  was  determined  to  admit  the 


Creoles  to  a  share  in  the  government,  the  court  of  the  royJiiSS^' 
Audiencia,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  Mexico,  com-  (^ft^ont 
posed  entirely  of  Europeans,  seized*  the  Viceroy,  whom   ^•^"«»»«*«- 
they  imprisoned,  with   his   principal   adherents.     'The  s*ir>iS»v  ir 
Europeans,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  interior,  then  **g^S325?* 
fcrmed  Fntrioiic  associations  for  the  defence  of  what  they 
termed  their  rightSy  and  armed  themselves  against  the 
Creoles.     'Althoueh  the  latter,  unused  to  arms,  submitted  ?>5?SW? 
for  the  moment,  yet  their  spirit  was  aroused,  and  the  sub-  NModutrac- 
ject  of  controversy  became  one,  not  between  their  sov-   t^contn- 
ereign  and  themselves,  as  subjects,  but  between  them- 
selves  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  European- 
Spaniards,  as  to  which  should  possess  the  right  of  admin- 
istering  the  government  during  the  captivity  of  the  king. 

9.  ''The  violence  and  arrogance  of  the  Audiencia  in-  *i,5S%?lS" 
creased,  among  the  Creoles,  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  ^ioimtmui- 
the  Europeans,  and  a  general  impatience  to  shake  off  the   /unintM. 
yoke  of  foreign  domination  was  manifested  throughout  thr 

entire  province.     The  first  popular  outbreak  occurred  in  uftSitSt 
the  little  town  of  D6l6res.*     'The  parish  priest,  Hidalgo,     1810. 
a  man  of  activity  and  intelligence,  first  raised  the  standard   t.  suaigo 
of  revolt  "  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  the  redress  of 
grievances."     ^He  had  long  labored  with  great  zeal  to  in-    ^-SSK^ 
crease  the  resources  of  his  curacy,  by  introducing  the  duoadMm» 
cultivation  of  the  silkworm,  and  by  planting  vineyards  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  when  a  special  order  arrived  from 
the  capital,  prohibiting  the  inhabitants  from  making  wine, 
by  which  they  were  reduced  to  tlie  greatest  distress. 
^Private  motives  of  discontent  were  thus  added  to  those  &  Avfofiinr 
which  the  cura  felt  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  and  ^'**  *^*'** 
having  been  joined  by  one  of  the  officers  of  a  neighboring 
garrison,  and  ten  of  his  own  parishioners,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  September,  1810,  just  two  years  after  the     ***•* 
arrest  of  the  Viceroy,  he  seized  and  imprisoned  seven 
Europeans,  whose  property  he  distributed  amongst  his 
followers. 

10.  'The  news  of  this  insurrectionary  movement  spread  •  imkmi- 
rapidly,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  same  en-  p!^SSi 
tiiusiasm.     Within  three  days  the  force  of  Hidalgo  became   ^'fS^ 
60  formidable  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  possession^  of     iJ^^ 
San  Fdlip^t  <^^  ^^^  MlgiiSl^  the  former  town  contain-  b-  Sept. nit. 

•  DoUn$^  alMmttiWiity-flTtinliM lf.fi.  ftom  th«  dtj of  GiaaittMlp,  ud  atmit  190 nitai 
V.W.  ftwn  tb«  dty  of  Ifexieo. 

t  am  Felipe.  In  Uit  N.W.  psrt  of  the  state  of  Goaxuuraato,  la  a^out  twenty-fitt  nSAS 
Um.  tbe  eapitu  of  th»t  state,  uid  tatty -An  mUee  S.W.  from  Sea  Lul«  FotflH. 

t  ABfiJtfvMtotntheBorttacm7Brfcefihe«t«teefQuertnx>. 
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iJULTOia  ing  a  population  of  sixteen  thousand  inhabitanta,  in  bo& 

of  which  places  the  property  of  the  Europeans  was  can- 

stpt.  n.     fiscated.     ^On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Hidalgo,  at 

^tS^f/  the  head  of  a  force  of  20,000  men,  chiefly  Indians  poorlj 

Qyan^tnuito.  armed,  entered  the  city  of  Guanazudto,*  containing  a 

^  wS^taEJ^  population  of  80,000  souls.     After  a  severe  struggle  he 

overpowered  the  garrison,  put  the  Spaniards  to  death* 

gave  up  their  property  to  his  troops,  and  recruited  hit 

military  chest  with  public  funds  amounting  to  five  millions 

t.  c^igHfr  of  dollars.    'On  the  17th  of  October  the  insurgent  foroe» 

ooL  17.     already  numbering  nearly  50,000  men,  entered  Valla- 

dolidf  without  resistance. 

%jjMmtnu      11.  *At  Yalladolid  Hidalgo  was  joined  by  additional 

vfrnSSSS-  Indian  forces,  and  by  several  companies  of  well-armed 

provincial  militia ;  but  a  still  greater  acquisition  was  the 

•.aifo>i&4M.)  war-like  priest,  Mor61os,^  who  afterwards  became  one  of 

the  most   distinguished  characters    of  the    Revolution. 

*•  ^jSS?  ^  *From  ValladoUd  Hidalgo  advanced*^  to  Toluca,^  withia 

•.Oct  utos.  twenty.five  miles  of  the  capital.     *In  the  mean  time 

jtoojjnj-    Veneeas, the  new  Viceroy,  had  collected  about  7000  men 

rg^ivdu  in  and  near  the  city  of  Mexico  for  its  defence  ;  a  small 

corps  of  whom,  under  the  command  of  Truzdlo,  assisted 

^j^gjj^  by  Iturbide,**  a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  service,  having 

veda.)      advanced  to  Las  Cruces,§  was  beaten  back'  by  the  insur- 

c  ATvrt^  gents.     'If  Hidalgo,  at  tbis  moment  of  alarm  among  the 

BitMifo.    royalists,  had  advanced  upon  the  capital,  the  result  cannot 

be  doubtful ;  but  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  he 

made  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  retreat,  after  remaining 

two  or  three  days  within  sight  of  the  city. 

12.  ^The  subsequent  career  of  Hidalgo  was  a  series  of 

disasters.     On  the  7th  of  November  his  undisciplined  and 

^•^•^-     poorly-armed  troops  were  met  and  routed  in  the  plains  of 

*  ^«!r^'  A-clilco,*  by  the  royalist  general, Calleja,  whose  force  was 

composed  principally  of  Creole  regiments,  which  had  been 

induced  to  take  arms  against  the  cause  of  their  oountry- 

immSimSS.  ™^^*     ^Tqh  thousand  Indians  are  said  to  have  perished 

at  Aciilco,  but  Hidalgo  and  most  of  his  officers  escaped. 

^^   •Calleja  soon  after  entered  the  city  of  Guanaxuato,  where 

y     he  revenged  himself  and  his  followers  for  the  excesses 

which  the  insurgent  populace  had  previously  conunitted 

against  the  Europeans.     To  avoid  the  waste  of  powder 

and  ball,  it  is  said  that  he  cut  the  throats  of  the  defence- 


•G>iMiwm«Ato,  ttw  o^tel  of  tha  state  of  tbesame  namo,  la  about  190  mllM  N.W.  ftom  tk» 
dtjofMazioo. 

t  YaUadoUd,  the  capital  of  tha  state  of  VaUadolld,  or  MIchoaeaii.  to  skuaied  on  a  pUn  i 
llian  0000  ftet  abore  thatoralof  tbeaea,  and oontaioa «  popolatloii of  atMMit  20/X)OiB] 
tenta.    The  dtgr  Is  ahoat  140  miles  a  little  north  of  west  from  the  city  of  Mezioo. 

X  3Uieatoa]az8etownahoutftntymi]flB8.W.ftomth0Mexioa&oa|iitaL   (See  Map,  ^  MB. 

I  £as  Chfcu  to  a  p«H  in  the  movntaitt  ehain  wfaleh  sepantaa  thaTillBv  of  llezloo  a 
tf  TolttOft.   It  to  ahoQt  iwdT.)  mitof  S.W.  flram  U10  oitj  olllaiko    (Saa  Map,  p.  609.) 
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less  infaabitants,  until  the  principal  fountain  of  the  city 
literally  overflowed  with  gore. 

13.  'Hidalgo  retreated  to  Valladolid,  where  he  caused 
eighty  Europeans  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  prooeedinff  thence 
to  Guadalaxdra,*  he  made  a  tnumphal  entrance  mto  that 
city  on  the  24th  of  November.  Here  he  committed  an- 
other act  of  cold  blooded  massacre,  which  has  left  a  foul 
blot  upon  his  name.  All  the  Europeans  having  been 
thrown  into  prison,  and  being  soon  after  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  against  the  insurgents,  Hidalgo  determined  to 
destroy  them  all.  Without  any  form  of  trial  or  previous 
examination,  they  were  taken  out  in  small  parties,  and 
conducted,  under  the  veil  of  night,  to  retired  parts  of  the 
neighboring  mountains,  where  between  seven  cuid  eight 
hundred  were  butchered  in  secret ; — ^the  use  of  fire-arms 
being  prohibited,  for  fear  of  creathig  any  alarm.  'This 
remorseless  act  of  barbarity,  besides  being  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable by  the  rules  of  war,  was  impolitic  in  the  extreme. 
It  prevented  many  respectable  Creoles  from  joining  the 
insurgents,  and  as  it  drove  the  Spaniards  to  despair,  it 
furnished  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  excuse  for  any 
atrocities  which  they  chose  to  commit. 

14.  K)n  the  17th  of  January  following,  the  two  armies 
again  met,  at  the  Bridge  of  Calderon,f  a  short  distance 
northeast  from  Guadalaxdra,  where  the  insurgents  were 
defeated,  although  with  a  smaller  loss  than  at  Acilco. 
'Reduced  to  about  4000  men,  they  continued  their  retreat 
ftirther  north  until  they  arrived  at  Saltillo4  nearly  500 
miles  from  the  Mexican  capital.  *Here  Hidalgo,  with 
several  of  his  officers,  left  the  army,  with  the  design  of 
proceeding  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  where 
they  intended  to  purchase  arms  and  military  stores  with  a 
part  of  the  treasure  which  they  had  saved.  On  the  road 
they  were  surprised  and  made  prisoners^  by  the  treachery 
of  a  former  associate.  Hidalgo  was  brought  to  trial  at 
Chihuihua^  by  orders  of  the  government,  deprived  of  his 
clerical  orders,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  His  compan- 
ions shared  his  fate. 
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•  Guadakmxrtiy  fbe  aeoond  <dty  in  Maxieo,  ia  the  capital  of  tiia  ateto  of  Jaliaoo,  ftmneriy  fh* 
proTince  of  Ooadalaxara.  The  dty  la  altoated  In  a  handaoxne  plain,  about  flftaen  mika  S.W. 
ftom  the  Kirer  Lenna,  or  Bio  Orande  da  Santiago.  The  atreets  of  the  cit7  are  vide,  and  manj 
of  the  houses  excellent.  There  are  nnnierous  aquarea  and  fountains,  and  a  nomber  of  eon- 
Tenta  and  churchea.  Of  the  latter,  the  cathedral  is  stiU  &  magnificent  building,  althoai(h  tiw 
eupolaa  of  both  its  towers  were  dertroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1818.  In  18SP7  Qnadalaiaim 
eontained  a  mint  and  Ibnr  printing  preesea,  all  established  aince  the  AeTOlutioa. 

t  The  Bridge  of  Caidtron  (Puente  de  Calderon)  is  thrown  across  a  northern  branch  of  tlw 
Bio  Grande  de  Muitiago,  Ibrty-flTe  miles  N.IB.  from  the  tAty  of  Guadalazara.  The  banka  of 
the  stream  are  pradpitoualy  steep.  "  On  the  bill  towards  Guadalaxant  there  Is  stOl  a  moiin4 
of  stones,  corered  with  an  infinity  o^  Uttle  oxoaseSjWhIoh  denote  the  spot  wliece  the  alsnghtar  li 
laid  to  hare  been  greatest."    Ward's  Mexico :  1829. 

X  SaUitto  is  a  laige  town  in  a  moontainous  region,  in  the  aoatbem  port  of  tiM  provliioe  of 
OoahnUa,  about  aefrenty  milet  S.1V.  Ikom  Montaieyi  (UoB-ter-&.) 
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AIIALT9I&      15.  'On  the  fall  of  Hidalgo,  Ray6ti,  a  young  lawyer 
tRanmat-  ^^^  had  been  the  confidential  secretary  of  the  former,  as. 


mmJ^vi  sumed  the  command  of  the  remains  of  the  forces  at  Saltillo, 


and  retreated  with  them  upon  Zacatecas  ;*  but  his  author- 
ifi^gr.  ity  was  acknowledged  by  none  but  his  own  men.     'Al- 
j^M.      though  insurgent  forces  were  organized  throughout  all  the 
internal  provinces,  yet  there  was  no  concert  among  their 
leaders,  and  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  was  acknow. 
aijoooMfKqf  ledged  in  all  the  principal  cities.     *In  the  mean  time 
aMTnoct   Mor61o8,  who,  after  joining  Hidalgo,  had  proceeded*  with  a 
1^1^)      few  senrants,  six  muskets,  and  a  dozen  lances,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rcTolt  on  the  southwestern  coast,  was  begin- 
ning  to  attract  the  public  attention. 
4.  ^•fi^*       16.  *Arriving  on  the  coast,  he  was  joined  by  a  numer- 
jtntnteem.  ous  band  of  slaves,  eager  to  purchase  their  freedom  on  the 
field  of  battle.     Arms,  however,  were  scarce  ;  and  twenty 
muskets,  found  in  a  small  village,  were  deemed  an  in- 
valuable acquisition.    With  his  numbers  increased  to  about 
a  thousand  men,  he  now  advanced   upon  Acapulco.f 
Being  met  by  the  commandant  of  the  district,  at  the  head 
k  aan. »,  of  a  large  body  of  well  disciplined  troops,  he  surprised^ 
^^^'^       and  routed  him  by  a  night  attack,  and  thereby  gained  pos- 
session of  eight  hundred  muskets,  five  pieces  of  artillery, 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
i.jSR»  tr««-  money.     *Seven  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  all  of 
y^SSm.    whom  were  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity.    *Thia 
^lujjjjijy  successful  enterprise  was  the  corner-stone  of  all  Utte  later 
triumphs  of  Mon&los,  and  from  this  moment  the  rapidity  of 
his  progress  was  astonishing. 
i^mnnem-       17.  *By  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  which  were  never 
mtiatvonn  tamished  by  wanton  cruelties,  durinff  the  year  1811  he 
cv^tai.  i    overcame  the  several  detachments  sent  against  him  by 
1812.     Ven6gas ;  and  in  February,  1812,  his  advanced  forces 
had  arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  the  gates  of  Mexico. 
nSjijS5ii!i*fo  *The  alarm  created  by  this  movement  drew  upon  him  a 
^Sffdii*   more  formidable  opponent,  and  Calleja  was  summoned  to 
^^         defend  the  capital,  with  the  army  which  had  triumphed 
•.  prooMi-  at  Aciilco  and  the  bridge  of  Calder6n.     'While  these 
jt^Sn&tfm  events  were  transpiring,  Raydn  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
""^^"''^    estabhshtng  a  national  junta,  or  representative  assembly, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  people  in  a  more  general 
^^^  ooalition  against  the  Spanish  power. 
ifzuaeuan,      18.  '*In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  central  govern* 
^cLSi^  ment,  composed  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  people  of 

**  SheaHMu,  tlM  eajrttal  of  tb«  it»t6  otiSu  flam«  name,  b  ftlxmt  nfawty  mflM  N.W.  ftom  Itm 
dty  of  Sin  Lois  rotoii.  aad  nearly  itoO  from  Oie  Mezlcan  ouplttd.  It  rtaodB  In  «  iMtu^  W^ 
tWMm  blgh  hiUs,  in  which  an  numerooa  minM  of  tilTer. 

t  jU^iako  It  ft  seaport  oa  the  Paotfle  «o«Bt,  neir  tb«  toatiMm  cttmil^  ti  tik*  iMbitf 
Kutoo.    (Sm  Hap,  p.  568.) 
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tiw  cBstriet,  was  installed*  at  iMe  toMm  of  Zitacuaro  *  in    lilg. 
the  province  of  Valladolid.     This  body  acknowledged 


the  authority  of  King  Ferdinand,  published  their  edicts  in  ^  wu*)"^ 
his  name,  and  evinced  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in 
all  its  proceedings  ;  but  the  flattering  hopes  at  first  ex- 
cited  by  it  among  the  Creoles  were  never  realized.     The 
good  intentions  and  wisdom  of  the  junta  were  shown  in 
an  able  manifesto,  transmitted *»  to  the  Viceroy,  and  drawn  1>-Mapch,i8u 
up  by  Greneral  Cos,  one  of  its  members.     *This  paper  the  i.  Wnntgio. 
Viceroy  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  public  executioner  ««« Sar«« 
in  the  great  square  of  Mexico  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ^  VSr 
contempt  with  which  it  was  treated,  it  produced  a  great  ^jJJ325«»- 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,— enforced,  as  it  was,  by  the    «ci»«nd. 
example  and  successes  of  Mor61os. 

19.  "Calleja,  soon  afler  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  at-  t.Battuof 
tacked  the  forces  of  Morales  at  the  town  of  Cfidtitla  ;t  but    ^^*'^~^ 
after  a  severe  action*  he  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  re-    ^fgJi.'^ 
treat,  leaving  five  hundred  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
'Advancing  again  with  additional  forces,  he  commenced*  ^JSSSSSm^ 
the  siege  of  the  place  in  form,  which  was  sustained  with  d.ManiiL 
great  spirit  by  the  besieged,  until  famine  and  disease  com- 
menced their  frightful  ravages  in  the  town.     *So  great  iJ'j&SSSl 
was  the  scarcity  of  food  that  a  cat  sold  for  six  dollars,  a    o/thPSr 
lizard  for  two,  and  rats  for  one.    Yet  the  soldiers  of  Mo-  JiSStiSi 
rtlos  endured  all  their  sufierings  without  repining  ;  and   ^**^uiSL^ 
it  was  not  until  all  hopes  of  receiving  supplies  from  with- 
out were  abeuadoned,  that  they  consented  to  evacuate  the 

town,  which  they  effected  without  loss,  and  unknown  to 
^  enemy,  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  May.     •It  was     May  s. 
during  the  events  attending  the  siege  of  Ci^ifitla,  that  SrS^'Sli 
Victoria  and  Bravo,  both  young  men,  first  distinguished    ^J^^ 
themselves.     At  the  same  time  Guerrero,  in  the  success-   ocrrii-ro.) 
ful  defence  oH  a  neighboring  town,  began  his  long  and 
perilous  career. 

20.  'During  the  summer,  the  troops  of  Mor^los  were  •  Bueemm 
almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  numerous  encoun-  ^^slaf* 
ters  with  divisions  of  the  enemy.     ^In  August,  afler  an  'LJ^^ 
engagement  at  a  place  called  the  Palmdr,  or  Grove  of 
Palms,  that  lasted  three  days,  the  village  to  which  the    «  ^ug  jo. 
Spaniards  had  retired  was  stormed*  by  General  Bravo,  \£lfSS(^, 
and  three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.     "These  prison-   SH^diM^ 
ers  were  offered  to  the  Viceroy  Venegas,  in  exchange  for     ^JSa 


*  ZJUatmant  to  In  tiia  «astera  utrt  et  the  prOTinee  of  VaUadoBd,  or  Mlchooeati,  about  a«f«&tj 
Billea  we«t  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

*■  CuAutla.  (Coo-ah-oot-la,)  or  Cit^utla  Amilpas,  a  village  about  sixty  miles  S.E.  from  tba 
dt.y  of  Mexico,  to  litaated  In  a  plain  or  valley  at  the  fbot  of  the  first  terrace  oh  the  descent 
ttom  die  table-land  towards  t3M  Pacific.  The  plains  of  C<i&.ut}a,  together  with  those  of  Cuer- 
navaca,  a  village  about  thirty  milvs  fiKrther  westward,  are  occupied  by  numerous  su^r  planta- 
llttu,  i^leh  are  now  te  a  state  of  beaodlU  cultivation,  although  thay  sulSared  grtaUjr  dortaig 
the  Eevolulion.    (See  Map,  p.  569.) 
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AMALTiis.  the  father  of  Bravo,  then  a  prisoner  at  the  eapilal,  and 
under  sentence  of  death ;  but  the  offer  was  rejected,  and 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  immediate  execution.  The 
noble-hearted  son,  instead  of  making  reprisals  by  the  nuw. 
aacre  of  his  prisoners,  immediately  set  them  at  liberty  ;-— 
'<  wishing,"  as  he  said,  "  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
avenge  on  them  the  death  of  his  father,  lest,  in  the  first 
moment  of  grief,  the  temptation  should  prove  irresistible.'^ 
Hot.  21.    ^In  November  occurred  the  famous  expedition 

\J^!ioS-  &g&inst  Oaxaca,*  which  was  carried  by  storm,  although  de- 
'"'^^^  fended  by  a  strong  royalist  garriscNi.     *In  August  of  the 


fi}llowing  year,  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Acapuloo 

1813.     surrendered*  after  asi^;e  of  six. months.     'In  the  mean 

a.  Avf. «.   time  preparations  had  been  made  lor  the  meeting  of  a 

*"  ^aSpSH^  National  Congress.     This  body,  composed  of  the  original 

'^'''^'      members  of  the  Junta  established  by  Ray6n  at  Zitacuaro, 

and  deputies  elected  by  the  neighboring  provinces,  having 

h.  sepi  u.   assembled^*  at  the  town  of  Chilpan2ingo,t  there  proclaimed* 

e.  Nov.  18.   ^^  Independence  of  Mexico ;  a  measure  which  produced 

but  little  impression  upcm  the  country ;   as,  from  that 

period,  the  fortunes  of  Mor61os,  the  founder  and  protector 

4.  SMOfMta^  of  the  congress,  began  to  decline.     *It  was  during  the  ses- 

jPkiiffMr.     sion  of  this  congress,  however,  that  the  royalists  sustained, 

in  the  second  battle  of  the  Palmdr,  the  most  serious  check 

which  they  had  received  during  the  whole  war.     At  thia 

place  the  regiment  of  Asturias,  composed  entirely  of 

European  troops,  who  had  come  out  from  Spain  with  the 

proud  title  of  '<  the  invincible  victors  of  the  victors  of 

Austerlitz,"  was  cut  off  by  the  insurgent  general,  Mata- 

d.  Oct  IS.    mdras,  after  an  action*'  of  eight  hours. 

KMireAqr      22.   ^Leaving  Chilpanzfngo  in  November,*  Morales, 
vauadoSt*  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  marched  upon  Valla- 

e.  Nor.  8.    dolid,  whoro  he  found  a  formidable  force  under  Iturbfde, 

then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  prepared  to  oppose 
^mdStlmS'  ^^'     *R®<>dered  too  confident  by  his  previous  successes^ 
mouantrout  without  giving  time  for  his  troops  to  repose,  he  advanced' 
t  D^Lfo!   against  the  town,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.     On  the 
following  day  Iturbide  sallied  from  the  walls,  and  attacked 
the  insurgents  while  they  were  drawn  up  in  review  on  the 
plains.     At  the  same  time  a  large  body  of  cavalry  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  Mor^los,  but  mistaking  him  for  the 
enemy,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  his  flanks;  while 
Iturbfde,  taking  advantage  of  the  error,  succeeded  in  put- 
ting the  whole  army  of  the  insurgents  to  the  rout,  with  the 


•  OteneaeOfttie  cftfdtel  of  the  state  of  tjh«  nme  naiiM,  is  oa  the  eMt  ildA  aftlie  Blt«r  Vorda,  t 
lOO  miles  S.£.  fram  the  tAty  of  Mejdoo.    "  It  is  the  neatest,  cleamast.  and  most  regolKlj  bvUl 
•ligr  of  liiadco.»*    iifCStUoek.) 

t  CkHpamzingo  is  a  large  town  in  the  state  of  UezioO)  about  flflir>flve  mitos  N Ji.  Cnm  Am^ 
fUoo,  tndlSO  mOos  aootii  ttoai  the  dly  of  Mexb« 
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loss  of  all  their  artillery.     ^Od  the  6th  of  January  follow.    1914. 
ing,  Mor6los  was  again  attacked,  and  defeated  by  Iturbide. 


In  the  dispersion  which  followed,  Matamdras  was  taken  ^  j*^^^ 
prisoner;  and  although  Morales  offered  a  number  of  Span-  puiid,anit 
ish  prisoners  in  exchange  for  him,  yetCalleja,  who  had  re-  mSmptSm^ 
cently  replaced  Venegas  as  Viceroy,  rejected  the  propo-  ^JSImSl" 
sal,  and  ordered  him  to  be  shot.  *The  insurgents,  by  ^^vnmu, 
way  of  reprisals,  ordered  all  their  prisoners  to  be  put  to 
death. 

23.  'Mortios  neyer  recovered  from  the  reverses  which ssm^k^hmi 
he  had  sustained  at  Valladolid.     Although  he  displayed   ^USSmf^ 
as  much  resolution  and  activity  as  ever,  yet  he  lost  action 

after  action ;  all  his  strong  posts  were  taken ;  the  Con- 
gress of  Chilpanzingo  was  broken  up ;  and  several  of  his 
best  generals  died  upon  the  scaffold,  or  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle.     ^In  November,  1815,  while  convoying,     1815. 
with  a  small  party,  the  deputies  of  the  congress  to  a  place    ^.iforriw 
of  safety,  he  was  suddenly  attacked*  by  a  large  body  of     yrteMMr. 
royalists.     Ordering  General  Bravo  to  continue  the  march    *•  ^'^'  • 
with  the  main  body,  as  an  escort  to  the  congress,  and  re- 
marking that  his  life  was  of  little  consequence,  provided 
the  congress  could  be  saved,  he  endeavored  with  only  fifty 
men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards.     Having 
sought  death  in  vain  during  the  struggle  which  ensued, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  time  until  only  one  man  was  left 
fighting  by  his  side,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

24.  *He  was  at  first  treated  with  great  brutality,  strip-  «.  hi§  trust- 
ped  of  his  clothing,  and  carried  in  chains  to  a  Spanish  "^H^^^* 
garrison.     Here  the  Spanish  commandant,  Don  Manuel  "^^Sii!*' 
Concha,  received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  fallen 
enemy,  and  treated  him  with  unusual  humanity  and  atten- 
tion.    Being  hastily  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  Don 
Manuel  was  ordered  to  remove  him  to  another  Spanish 

post,  where  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
On  arriving  there,  he  dined  with  Don  Manuel,  whom  he 
afterwards  embraced,  aud  thanked  for  his  kindness. 
Having  confessed  himself,  he  walked  with  the  most  per- 
fect serenity  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  uttered 
the  following  simple  but  afiecting  prayer :  ''  Lord,  if  I 
have  done  well,  thou  knowest  it;  if  ill,  to  thy  infinite 
mercy  I  commend  my  soul."  He  then  bound  a  hand- 
kerchief  over  his  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the  isoldiers  to 
fire,  and  met  death  with  as  much  composure  as  he  had  i>M.tt> 
ever  shown  when  facing  it  on  the  field  of  battle. 

25.  'After  the  death  of  Morilos,  the  cause  of  the  insur-  •Thtt^m 


gents  languished  ;  for  although  it  was  supported  in  many  g^pj^^gj^ 

parts  of  the  country  by  men  of  courage  and  talent,  yet  no     

one  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  combine  the  operations 

6 
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♦mgifWfl.  of  the  whole,  und  prevent  the  jarring  interests  of  the  diflfer 

-TrhBwin^  ent  leaders  from  breaking  out  into  open  discord.     'The 

JSl^J^!^^  principal  insurgent  chiefe  remaining  at  this  time,  were 
Mttime.    Terin,  Guerrero,  Ray6n,  Tdrr6s,  Br&vo,  and  Victdria. 

«•  -^5J2Jf  ^  26.  'Teran  remained  mostly  in  the  province  of  PueWa,* 
ft.  Dia.  w.  where,  afler  having  disbanded*  the  Congress,  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  him  for  protection,  he  for  some  time 
carried  on  a  desultory  warfare,  in  which  he  was  generally 
successful,  although  straitened  greatly  by  the  want  of 
arms.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  21s( 
of  January,  1817.  His  life  having  been  secured  by  the 
capitulation,  he  lived  in  obscurity  at  La  Puebla,  until  the 

*"  %n!^  breaking  out  of  the  second  Revolution  in  1 821 .  •Guerrero 
occupied  the  western  coast,  where  he  maintained  himself 
in  the  mountainous  districts  until  the  year  1821,  when  he 

4.  Of  A^ifn.  joined  Iturbide.     *Ray6n  commarded  in  the  northern  parts 

i^<aMHi»,  df  the  province  of  ValIadolid>  His  principal  strong-hold 
was  besieged  by  Iturbide  *n  January,  1815,  and  an  attack 
upon  his  works  was  repelled  on  the  4th  of  March  follow- 
ing.    Finally,  during  his  absence,  the  ferti^ess  surren- 

•.Jan. 9,1817.  (}ered«  in  1817  ;  and,  soon  after,  Ray<ki  himself,  deserted 
by  all  his  adherents,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  con- 
fined in  the  capital  until  1821. 

*^1??2W^  ^'^'  *The  Padre  Torres,  vindictive,  sanguinary,  and 
Torrwt.  treacherous  by  nature,  had  established  a  sort  of  half- 
<Bw«^)  priestly,  half-military  despotism  in  the  Bax!o,f  the  whole 
of  which  he  had  parcelled  out  annrng  his  military  com- 
mandants,—*men  mostly  without  principle  or  virtue,  and 
whose  only  reoonunendation  was  implicit  obedience  to  the 
will  of  their  chief.     From  his  fortr^s,  on  the  top  of  ths 

c(Smnoc«,  mountain  of  Los  Remedies^,  he  was  the  scourge  of  the 
**•  *'•'*  country  around, — devastating  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  Mexican  territory,  and  sparing  none,  whether  Creole 
or  Spaniard,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him.  Yet 
under  the  auspices  of  this  man,  existed  for  a  time  the  only 
shadow  of  a  government  that  was  kept  up  by  the  insur- 
gents.  It  was  called  the  Junta  of  Jauixilla,  but  it  pos- 
sessed  little  authority  beyond  the  immediate  adherents  of 
•  owMytf  Torres.  *Bravo  was  a  wanderer  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country,  opposed  by  superior  royalist  forces,  until  Decern. 

T  Fierorte*  ^'*'  ^^^'^t  when  be  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the 

Mirainttmn.      28.  ^Victoria,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  2000  men. 


•  The  piorliiM  of  AmNs  hM  febe  proiiiMai  of  V«ft  OnU  Mid  Oftxae»  oi  fth* 
pvorinc*  of  Ifoxko  on  the  west     (See  Siap,  p.  668.) 

t  The  BaxiOy  eelebrfttad  In  Mexico  as  the  principel  eeet  of  the  egrlenlftind 
lepnbUci  and  (he  aoMie  of  the  moet  cmel  rvngim  of  the  dfll  wax ,  Mnbnow  a 
•f  Qoert tuo,  MMioaoMi,  OoaiuuraAto,  and  the  loutheaetem  poralou  of  G 
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occupied  the  important  proTince  of  Vera  Cruz,*  where    IC19. 
he  was  a  coDsiant  source  of  uaeasinesa  lo  the  Viceroy,  " 

who  at  length  formed  a  plan  of  establishing  a  cham  of 
fortified  posts,  sulHcienlly  strong  to  commana  the  oommu- 
nication  between  Vera  Cruz  aod  the  oapitul,  and  restrain 
the  incursions  of  the  insui^enla.     'During  a  struggle  of  \^^ 
\A  all  the  power  of  ihe  Viceroy,     »■■•<  ^ 
lar  troope  sent  out  from  Spnin  t^jiKiiUHr- 
it  formidablB  of  the  insurgent  '*%iSatn. 
lually  driven  from  bis  stioog 
diers  fell ;  the  zeal  of  Ihe  in- 
be  Revolution,  abated  ;  the  la^A 
sserted  him  ;  when,  still  unaub- 
ictually  alone.     'Resolving  Qot   *■••"" 
the  Spaniards,  he  refused  the  "^Sf.SS" 
the  Viceroy  offered  him  as  the  '"QSS^ 
nd,  unaccompanied  by  a  single 
m  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
le  eves  of  his  countrymen. 

29.  'During  a  few  weeks  he  was  supplied  with  pro-  \^^Sf 
visions  by  the  Indians,  who  knew  him  and  respected  his  viaratit 
name ;  but  the  Viceroy  Apodaca,  fearing  that  he  would  unthim. 
again  emerge  from  his  retreat,  sent  out  a  thousand  men  to 

hunt  him  down.  Every  village  that  had  harbored  the 
fugitive  was  burned  without  mercy,  and  the  Indiana  were 
struck  with  such  terror  by  this  unexampled  rigor,  that 
ihey  either  fled  at  his  sight,  or  closed  their  huts  against 
him.  For  upwards  of  six  months  he  was  followed  like 
a  wild  beast  by  his  pursuers  ;  often  surrounded,  and  on 
numerous  occasions  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  'At  <,  mt  wni 
length  it  was  pretended  that  a  hoay  had  been  found,  which  '""^ 
was  recognized  as  that  of  Victoria,  and  the  search  was 
abandoned. 

30.  'But  the  trials  of  Victoria  did  not  terminate  here.  »  BMbw^^ 
At  one    time  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  remained   nucrMHw 
eleven  days  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  stretched  ou  tlie       m* 
ground,  without  food,  hourly  expecting  a  termination  of 

his  wretched  existence,  and  so  near  death  that  tlie  vul- 

turea  were  constantly  hovering  around  him  in  expectation 

of  their  prey.     One  of  these  birds  having  approached  to 

feast  on  his  half-closed  eyes,be  seized  it  by  the  neck  and 

kill'^i  it.     Nourished  by  its  warm  blood,  he  was  enabled 

to  crawl  to  the  nearest  water  to  slake  his  parching  th'rst.  ^  tj^m^^ 

•His  body  was  lacerated  by  the  thorny  underwood  of  Oie    '^^^ 

tropics,  and  emaciated  to  a  skeleton;  his  cloth-s  were  ■ — -— 


*  The  pmlDog  of  T«m  Crm  (ituili  abou  COO  mUm  iIODi  Uw  wMtamMn  » 
OvlfoTMufco.    (Sh  Hip,  p.  £68.) 
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AiiALTsiB.  torn  to  pieces ;  in  summer  he  managed  to  subsist  on  itxiti 
and  berries,  but  in  winter,  aftei  being  long  deprived  of 
food,  he  was  often  glad  to  make  a  repast  in  gnawing  the 
bones  of  horses  or  other  animals  that  he  happened  to  find 
dead  in  the  woods ;  and  for  thirty  months  he  never  tasted 
bread,  nor  saw  a  human  being. 
^juT^'tiff      81.  *Thus  nearly  three  years  passed  away,  firom  the 
9§uhtfmum  time  when  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers  in  1818. 
^Mtowto   The  last  who  had  lingered  with  him  were  two  Indians,  oil 
"^       whose  fidelity  he  knew  he  could  rely.     As  he  was  about 
to  separate  from  them,  they  asked  where  he  wished  them 
to  look  for  him,  if  any  change  in  the  prospects  of  the 
country  should  take  place.     Pointing,  in  reply,  to  a  moun- 
tain  at  some  distance,  particularly  rugged  and  inaccessi- 
ble, and  surrounded  by  forests  of  vast  extent,  he  told  them 
that  on  that  mountain,  perhaps,  they  might  find  his  bones. 
The  Indians  treasured  up  this  hint,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
news  of  the  revolution  of  1821  reached  them,  they  set  out 
in  quest  of  Victoria. 
» jraw  Morah      32.  'After  having  spent  six  weeks  in  examining  the 
At  **»<»•    ^QQ^jg  which  cover  the  mountain,  finding  their  little  stock 
of  provisions  exhausted,  and  their  efforts  unavailing,  they 
were  about  to  give  up  the  attempt,  when  one  of  them  dis- 
covered, in  crossing  a  ravine,  the  print  of  a  foot  which  he 
knew  to  be  that  of  a  white  man.     The  Indian  waited  two 
days  upon  the  spot,  but  seeing  nothing  of  Victoria,  he  sus- 
pended upon  a  tree  four  little  maize  cakes,  which  were  all 
he  had  left,  and  departed  for  his  village  in  order  to  replen- 
ish his  wallet ;  hoping,  that  if  Victoria  should  pass  in  the 
meantime,  the  cakes  would  attract  his  attention,  and  con- 
vince him  that  some  friend  was  in  search 'of  him. 
^       -'      33.  'The  plan  succeeded  completely.  Victoria,  in  cross- 
u^SghSd  ^^  ^^^  ravine  two  days  afterwards,  discovered  the  cakes, 
mtmei.     which,  fortunately,  the  birds  had  not  devoured.     He  had 
been  four  days  without  food,  and  he  ate  the  cakes  before 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite  would  allow  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  singularity  of  finding  them  on  that  solitary  spot, 
where  he  had  never  before  seen  the  trace  of  a  human 
being.     Not  knowing  whether  they  had  been  left  there 
by  friend  or  foe,  but  confident  that  whoever  had  left  them 
intended  to  return,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  place, 
in  order  to  watch  for  his  unknown  visitor. 
^ttSVSimr       ^^'  *^^^  Indian  soon  returned,  and  Victoria,  reoogniz- 
mmt  kit  mem-  ins  him,  started  from  his  concealment  to  welcome   hiii 
^'^   ■      faithful  follower,  who,  terrified  at  seeing  a  man,  haggart^ 
.emaciated,  and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton  wrapper, 
advancing  upon  him  from  the  bushes  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  took  to  flighti  and  it  was  only  on  hearing  his  name 
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lepeatedly  called,  that  he  recovered  his  composure  sufii-    1891. 
ciently  to  recognize  his  old  general.     *He   was  deeply  i.  Reeeptim 
affected  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  him,  and  conducted  ^^J^JS^yj! 
liim  instantly  to  his  village,  where  the  long  lost  Victoria 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     The  report  of 
his  reappearance  spread  like  lightning  through  the  pro- 
vince,  where  it  was  not  credited  at  first,  so  firmly  wa<i 
every  one  persuaded  of  his  death  ;  hut  when  it  was  known 
that  Guadalupe   Victoria  was  indeed  living,  all  the  old 
insurgents  rallied  around  him.     'A  farther  account  of  this  ^^^^^ 
patriot  and  friend  of  his  country  will  be  found  in  connec-     shmc 
tion  with  later  events  in  Mexican  history,  in  which  he 
Was  destined  to  be  a  prominent  actor. 

35.  'About  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  principal    "iJSKr* 
insurgent  forces  in  1817,  a  daring  attempt  was  made  by  a 
foreigner,  Don  Xavier  Mina,  to  establish  the  independence 

of  Mexico  on  a  constitutional  basis,  without  an  entire 
separation  from  the  mother  country.  Mina,  afler  having 
been  driven  from  Spain  for  attempting  a  rising  in  favor  oi 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  1812,  turned  his  atten- 
tion  to  Mexico,  and  resolved  to  advocate  the  same  cause  of 
liberty  there. 

36.  *With  thirteen  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  two  Eng-  181H. 
lish  officers,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  sum-  In^'uiSSi 
mer  of  1816,  where  he  fitted  up  a  brig  and  a  schooner,  J^fySt 
procured  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  completed  his  -^^J^*^ 
corps,  which  included  a  large  proportion  of  officers.  *Late  b.  pnceedt  to 
in  the  season  he  proceeded  to  Galveston,*  on  the  coast  of  £^'S^ 


Texas,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  and  on  the  15th  of    *»^e*'e^ 
April,  1817,  he  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,*  in  Mexico,  with  **  p.tn.^ 


an  invading  force  of  only  three  hundred  cmd  fifly-nine     1817. 
men,  including  officers ;  of  whom  fifly  one,  composing  an 
American  regiment  under  Colonel  Perry,  deserted  him  DatrttMof 
before  he  commenced  his  march  into  tlie  interior  of  the  "'Src^- 
country. 

37.  'The  time  chosen  by  Mina  for  this  invasion,  and  iifS^^SSn- 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  planned,  were  ex-      •[ggg'^^ 
ceedingly    unfortunate.      The    revolutionary   spirit  was     inwattm 
already  on  the  decline ;  the  principal  leaders  of  the  first 
insurrection  had  successively  departed  from  the  scene; 
and  tlic  cause  of  the  revolution  was  sustained  only  by  the 
chiefs  of  predatory  hands,  with  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  ^  rrfnA|^ 
be  associated.     'Mina  advocated  liberty  without  a  separa-  ^wclSgJ^ 
lion   from  Spain  ;  a  principle  calculated  to  awaken  little  ^J^^'HSf 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  :  he  was,  moreover  a  Span-    htuiond. 

*  Tha  t111«^  of  Soto  la  Marina  (Mah-r^-nah)  is  in  the  proTinoe  of  TamMillpM,  ttlMmt  19D 
wSim  north  from  Tuupico.    It  stands  upon  an  eleration  on  tha  left  bank  of  tka  BAvw  ' 
4ar,  about  thirty  miiaa  £rom  its  antranoa  into  tha  Quif  <tf  Mazko. 
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ANAi«TBUi.  iard,  and  as  such  could  not  obtain  the  confidence  of  tho 

*"*""  Spaniard-hating  Mexicans,  who  thus  became  passive  speo 

tators  of  the  contest  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter 

with  the  armies  of  the  king. 

1.  Mtna^tad-      88.  'Leaving  a  hundred  men  to  garrison  a  fort  which  he 

**SSjSor.'**  had  erected  at  Soto  la  Marina,  wi£  the  remainder  of  his 

*■  mS***    forces  Mina  set  out'  for  the  interior,  in  the  face  of  several 

detachments  of  the  royal  army,  greatly  superior  to  him  in 

xFtnteoi-  numbers.     *The  first  collision  with  the  enemy  was  at 

vuSm^.   Valle  de  Maiz,*  where  he  routed  a  body  of  cavalry,  four 

"■rii*'*l£^   hundred  strong.     'A  few  days  later,  having  arrived  at  the 

firtJ^"^  Hacienda  or  plantation  of  Peotillos,f   he   was  met*»  by 

k  Jmio  14.    Brigadier-general  Arminan,  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  nine 

hundred  and  eighty  of  whom  were  European  infantry. 
4^Qbe«m-       89.  *A  part  of  Mina's  detachment  having  been  left  in 
'SSgSm^.  charge  of  the  ammunition  and  baggage,  the  remainder, 
*Si^oSy.   only  172  in  number,  were  posted  on  a  small  eminence, 
where  they  were  soon  enveloped  by  the  royalist  forces. 
Having  loaded  their  muskets  with  buck-shot  instead  of 
balls,  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  their  situation,  they  desired  to  be  led  down  inta 
the  plain,  where  they  made  so  furious  a  charge  upon  the 
Spanish  line,  that,  notwithstanding  its  inunense  superiority 
in  numbers,  it  was  broken,  and  the  enemy  sought  safety 
B.  ucgery<   in  precipitate  flight.     •So  great  was  the  panic,  that,  al- 
aSmany:  though  there  was  no  pursuit,  the  dispersion  was  general. 
Arminan  and  his  staff  did  not  stop  until  they  were  many 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  cavalir  was  not 
fc*2!5^  heard  of  for  four  days.     'The  Spanish  order  of  the  day, 
Me  day.     which  was  fouud  on  the   field,  expressly  fi^rbade  quar- 
cJunon    ter.      *Five  days  later  Mina    carried  by  surprise*   the 
^'jSSt'SJ^  fonified  town  of  Pinos, J  in  the  province   of  Zacatecas ; 
gHw/o*    and  on  the  24th  of  June  reached  Sombrero,§  where  he 
juMM.     ^^  welcomed   by   a   body  of  the   insurgents;  having 
eflTected  a  circuitous  march  of  660  miles  in  thirty-two 
days,  and  been  three  times  engaged  with  an  enemy  of 
9.  Mina  ^  greatly  superior  strength. 

^(SmSw^  40.  •Allowing  his  troops  only  four  days  of  repose  at 
d.  (Cm  tan-  Sombrcro,  Mina,  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  many 
t.  D^aaiof  ^^  ^^om  Were  poorly  armed,  went  in  search  of  the  royal- 
gj»»KWK  ist  general,  Csistanon,**  who  commanded  a  well  disciplined 
nonkuied,    corps  of  scven  hundred  men.     •On  the  29th  of  June,  the 


•  The  ptaee  called  Val-U  dt  Jlfatr  Is  aeer  Um  RI^tbt  Puraoo,  fai  the  wotlMm  pMtof  13^ 
prorlnee  of  San  Luis  Potod,  near  the  confines  of  the  table-land. 

t  PeoUUos  is  about  thirty-fiTe  mllee  N.W.  ftom  Saa  Lais  Potod. 

i  Pinos  Is  a  small  mining  town  in  the  central  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  pi  ml— 
flf  Zaoateeas. 

i  The  IbtUese  of  Sombreroj  oalled  by  tlM  royalisti  Comof^a,  ma  on  a  mmmtaln  li^d* 
about  Jbrty  mUes  N.W.  ftom  toa  citj  of  GKuoyuiaato. 
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two  parties  met  in  the  plains  which  divide  the  towns  of  1 S17 
San  Felipe*  and  San  Juan.f  The  infiintry  of  Mina,  ad-  "— '* 
vtocing  upon  the  Tegulars,  gave  them  one  volley,  and 
then  charged  with  the  bayonet;  while  the  cavalry,  after 
breaking  that  of  the  enemy,  turned  upon  the  infantry 
already  in  confilsion.  and  actually  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Castanon  himself  was  killed,  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty- nine  of  his  men  ;  and  more  than  two  hundred  pris- 
liners  were  taken. 

41.  'Soon  after,  Mina  took  possession  of  the  Hacienda  ^00^9^ 
of  Jaral,:^  belonging  to  a  Circle  nobleman,  but  devoted  to 
the  royal  cause.  The  owner  of  the  estate  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  troops,  but  one  of  his  secret  hoards  was 
discovered,  from  which  about  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  silver  were  taken,  and  transferred  to  Mina's  mili- 
tary chest.  'To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  the  %^ 
fort  at  Soto  la  Marina  Was  obliged  to  capitulate;  emd 
tMrty-seven  men  and  officers,  the  little  remnant  of  the 
garrison,  grounded  their  arms  before  fifteen  hundred  of 

the  enemy.     At  the  same  time  Mina's  exertions  to  organ- 
ize a  respectable  force  in  the  Baxio  were  counteracted  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Padre  Torres,  who  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate  with  a  man,  of  whose  superior  abilities 
he  was  both  jealous  and  afraid.     'Sombrero  was  besieged*    %^Sm. 
by  nearly  four  thousand  regular  troops ;  and  during  the    «.  juiy  a«. 
absence  of  Mina,  the  garrison,  attempting  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  were  nearly  all  destroyed, *>  not  fifty  of    >»•  au».  it. 
Mina's  whole  colps  escaping.     *Los  Remedios,§  another  ^•'^JJJJJJ 
£)rtress,  occupied  by  a  body  of  insurgent  troops  under  the       *••**«**• 
Padre  Torres,  was  soon  after  besieged*  by  the  royalists   e.  Aig.  si. 
under  General  Lilian,  and  Mina,  checked  by  a  superior 
fbroe,  was  unable  to  relieve  it. 

42.  'Convinced  that  the  garrison  must  yield  unless  the    »•  ih*"*** 
attention  of  the  enemy  could  be  diverted  to  another  quar-    thceuyaf 
ter,  Mina,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  new  associates,  his  ^'"*"""^"**^ 
former  soldiers  having  nearly  all  fallen,  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  city  of  Guanaxuato.     *With  little  opposition  his  «.  mt  partua 
troops  had  carried<>  the  gates,  and  penetrated  into  the  in-  ^SS^Sif^. 
terior  of  the  town,  when  their  couran^  and  subordination    a  Oot  «C 
failed  them  at  once,  and  they  refused  to  advance.     The 
garrison  soon  rallied,  and  attacking  Mina's  division,  put 
it  to  rout,  when  a  general  dispersion  ensued.     ^Mina,  with  ▼•  JJjjm 
a  small  escort,  took  the  road  to  Venadito,||  where  he  was  '^ 


*  Salt  Felipe.    (Soe  Note,  p.  577.)      (Pronoanced  Fa-Ice-pa.) 
t  San  JiMm,  or  San  Joan  de  1m  Llanoe,  is  about  tweWe  miles  iVcnn  Ran  Felipe. 
t  El  Jardl  is  about  twentgr-flve  mUe«  N.B  frmh  San  Ftelipeii  on  tbe  road  to  San  Lnii  Fotarf. 
I  Los  Remedios.  called  by  the  royalists  San  Gregorio,  was  on  one  of  th«  nurantain  hilgMl 
1  pbort  diftanoa  S.8.W.  firan  CKiauanato. 

VtnadUo  is  a  unall  rancho,  or  TiUaffs,  on  ihe  road  ftom  Qnanaxuato  feo  San  T«Upo. 

5 
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AHALT8I8.  Surprised  and  captured*  by  the  Spanish  general  Orrantia. 

"^ToZwT"  fiy  *"^  order  firom  the  Viceroy  Apodtoi  he  was  ordered  to 
be  shot,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  eleventb 
N0T.  11.     of  November,  in  sight  of  the  garrison  of  Los  Remedios. 

hPimmfhum     43.  ^After  the  death  of  Mina,  dia^naions   broke  out 

'  tSSSiSu   among  the  Insurgent  leaders ;  and  every  town  and  for* 
ij!iji*^f  tress  of  note  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.     Torres 

intriSi'  ^^  killed  by  one  of  his  own  captains ;  Guerreix>^  with 
<<^  a  small  force,  was  on  the  western  coast,  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  interior;  and  Victoria,  as  has 
been  related,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains.  In 
1819.  1819  the  revolutionary  cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and 
the  Viceroy  declared,  in  a  despatch  transmitted  to  iJie 
government  at  Madrid,  that  he  would  answer  for  the 
safety  of  Mexico  without  an  additional  soldier. 

44.  'Thus  ended  the  first  Revolution  in  Mexico,  with 
the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Independent  party, 
after  a  struggle  of  nine  years,  from  the  time  of  the  finst 
outbreak  at  the  little  town  of  Dol6res.  The  Rev<^uti(Hi 
was,  from  the  first,  opposed  by  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy,  and  but  coldly  regarded  by  the  more  opulent 
Creoles,  who,  conciliated  to  the  government,  gave  U> 
Spain  her  principal  support  during  the  early  part  of  the 
contest 

a^2!!2£      ^^*  *^  ^^  distractions  of  a  civil   war,  which  made 

MTiMxratM.  gQgjj^gg  Qf  former  friends,  neighbors,  and  kindred,  the 

most  wanton  cruelties  were  often  committed  by  the  lead- 
4.  WMft  ers  on  both  sides.     ^Hidalgo  injured  and  disgraced  the 
tSi^Sm-  cause  which  he  espoused,  by  appealing  to  the  worst  pas- 
•^**"""     sions  of  his  Indian  confederates,  whose  ferocity  appeared 
the  more   extraordinary,  from  having   lain  dormant  so 
a  owi^    long.     *But  the  Spaniards  were  not  backwards  in  retali- 
ating upon  their  enemies;  and  Calleja,  the  Spanish  ooni<- 
mander,  eclipsed  Hidalgo  as  much  in  the  details  of  cold 
blooded  massacre,  as  in  the  practice  of  war. 
f.  Mmtfei.        46.  *Morelos  was  no  less  generous  than  brave ;  and 
with  his  fall  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Reyolution 
ri>M^|fqr  terminated.     Tresh  troops  arrived  from  Spain,  and  the 
if^daea^jni  Viceroy  Apodica,  who  succeeded  Calleja,  by  the  ad(^ 


uiftftet.     ^Qj^  ^^^  conciliatory  policy,  and  the  judicious  distributioa 
of  pardons  from  the  king,  reduced  the  armed  Insurgents 
asMtfc/tte  to  an  insignificant  number.     *But  although  the  country 
'^^S^tiftht  was  exhausted  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  open  hostili* 
"***■  *  ***  ties  quelled,  subsequent  events  show  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  dally  gaining  ground,  and  that  Spain  had 
entirely  lost  all  those  moral  influences  by  which  she  hid 
ao  long  governed  her  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MEXICO,  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST  REVO-  Buifeetaf 
LUTION  IN  1819,  TO  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  c*ai««"'^- 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  1824. 


1.  'The  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government  in  h^^- 
Spain,  ill  1820,  produced   upon  Mexico  an   effect  wery  Mesioodythe 
difierent  from  what  was   anticipated.     As  the  constitu-  ^^hespLuth 
tion  provided  for  a  more  liberal  administration  of  govern-  •~*""'*®*' 
ment  in  Mexico  than  had  prevailed  since  1812,  the  in- 
creased  freedom  of  the  elections  again  threw  the  minds 

of  the  people  into  a  ferment,  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence,  which  had  been  only  smothered,  broke  forth 
anew. 

2.  'Moreover,  divisions  were  created   among   the  old  %.DMnom 
Spaniards  themselves ;   some  being  in  favor  of  the  old  '"^ISi^dlf 
system,  while  others  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  con- 
stitu*i'>n.     "Some  formidable  inroads  on  the  property  and  ^^jjjj?** 
prerogatives  of  the   church  alienated   the   clergy  from 

the  new  government,  and  induced  them  to  desire  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  system.  *The  Viceroy,  Apod&ca,  en-  tjuJ^S^JJ^ 
oouraged  by  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  Royalists  in 
Spain,  although  he  had  at  first  taken  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  secretly  favored  the  party  opposed 
to  it,  and  arranged  his  plans  for  its  overthrow. 

3.  *Don  Augustin  Iturbfde,  the  person  selected  by  the  »•  *'«*p<*^ 
Viceroy  to  make  the  first  open  demonstration  against  the  iifuwbuuiH 
existing  government,  was  offered  the  command  of  a  body  *** 

of  troops  on  the  western  coast,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
was  to  proclaim  the  re-establishment  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  king.     'Iturbide,  accepting  the  commis-   •.  itwM^ 
sion,  departed  from  the  capital  to  take  command  of  the  vianSf,^ 
troopB,  but  with  intentions  very  different  from  those  which  ^I^SJSnc^ 
the  Viceroy  supfosed  him  to  entertain.     Reflecting  upon     ^to^*"* 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  convinced  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  authority  of  Spain  might  be  shaken  off, — by 
bringing  the  Creole  troops  to  act  in  concert  with  the  old 
insurgents,  Iturbide  resolved  to  proclaim  Mexico  wholly 
independent  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

4r   ^Having  his  head  quarters  at  the  little  town  of     1821. 
Iguala,  on  the  road  to  Acapulco,  Iturbide,  on  the  24th  of     *'•*'•  ■*• 
February,  1821,  there  proclaimed  his  project,  known  as  n^S-lm. 
the  "  Plan  of  Iguala,"  and  induced  his  soldiers  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  it.     •This  "  Plan"  declared  that  Mexico   •  o«m^ 
should  be  an  independent  nation,  its  religion  Catholic,  and  ^H^**^^ 
its  government  a  constitutional  monarchy.   The  crown  was 
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AMUnu  oSand  to  Ferdinand  VIT.  of  Spain,  provided  be  would 

■"~"^~~  consent  to  occupy  the  throne  in  peraou  ;  and,  in  cose  of 
his  refusal,  to  his  in&nt  brothers,  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Francisco.  A  coostitution  was  to  be  formed  by  a  Mf^xi- 
oon  Congress,  which  the  empire  should  be  bound  by  oath 
lo  obserre ;  bU  distiactiona  of  caste  were  t»  be  abolished ; 
all  inhabitants,  whether  Spaniards,  Creoles,  AfKoans,  or 
Indians,  who  should  adhere  to  the  cause  of  independence, 
(rere  to  be  citizens  ;  and  the  door  of  preferment  was  de. 
clared  to  be  opened  to  virtue  aa<:' 
I  Itjijir       5.  'The  Viceroy,  astonished  I 

'(SviwvriM  ment  of  Iturbidc,  and  remainioj 

t^t^Smt  at  the  capital,  was  deposed,  and 
a  military  officer,  was  placed  al 
ment ;  but  bis  authority  was  n 
and  Iturbide  was  left  to  pursue 
■>  without  interruption.  'Being  jc 
I  rero  and  Victoria  as  soon  as  the; 
deace  of  their  country  was  the  o 
all  the  survivors  of  the  first  ineu 
ments  of  Creole  troops  flocked 
success  was  soon  rendered  oerte 
people  were  equally  decided  in 
the  most  distant  districts  sent 
1821.  cause,  and,  before  the  month  of 
recognized  the  authority  of  Itu 
of  the  capital,  in  which  Novello 
the  European  troops. 

».  j*MMtf     6,  'Iturbfde  had  already  reached  Queritaro*  with  his 
vonitMi    troops,  on  his  road  to  Mexico,  when  he  was  informed  of 

^nl  Sfi  the  arrival,  at  Vera  Cruz,  of  a  new  Vicerovi  who,  in  such 

HH  vimrv-  a  crisis,  was  unoble  to  advance  beyond  the  walls  of  the 

.  trji      ibrtreas.     *At  Cordova,t  whither  the  Viceroy  had  bean 

onSu^  allowed  to  proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  on  interview  wilJi 

Iturbide,  the  latter  induced  him  to  accept  by  tre^y  the 

Plan  of  Iguala,  as  the  only  means  of  afcuring  the  lives 

and  property  of  the  Spaniards  then  in  Mexico,  and  of 

establishing  the  right  to  the  throne  in  tlie  house  of  Bour- 

^ahm.    bon.     By  this  agreement,*  called  the  "Treaty  of  Cor* 

dova,"  the  Viceroy,  in  the  name  of  the  kins,  his  master, 

rec<^ized  the  independence  of  Mexico,  ana  gave  up  the 


■  (^unun,  Om  «plW  at  On  MM*  ot  Out  bus*,  to  tttnited  Jn  ■  ikb  »nd  fttrtn*  nllv 
■bnt  110  mlka  N,W. frgm  tba  d^  or  Mutoo.  It  amlmlimfBf a'ukm  ot  tboMnjOm^ 
liabHuli,  om-thlrd  of  itluHB  tn  IniUua.  It  b  hpsUbiI  nilh  >i>Uir  bj  u  uwrliKt  Ma  bOi 
In  tvngUi,  oinltd  icnMi  (Ik  Tiller  im  di^  txttaa.  ThclnhnblBnLxirtlie  (Ule  HxiBBton 
anUrin  ivIobUd»:  Ihfiin  if  Ihi  rltj  rltlinr  In  nnull  triiliH.  nr  >i  Mmlton  iMimr^tlBtoi 
Bh  (Iq  gcniuliu  uu;  Sna  afaanbH  ud  CDBTeoB. 

'  "    *       '~  "oS-W.  from  Tn  Onu,  DBaMwtiMi  BTttMlbM* 
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bipital  to  the  omiy  of  the  insurgents,  which  took  posses*    mi. 
mon  of  it,  without  effusion  of  blood,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 


tember, 1821.  *'''**'• 

7.  *A11  opposition  being  ended,  and  the  capital  occu-  J^'^JS^ 
|>ied,  in  acccntlanoo  with  a  provision  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala 

a  prorisional  junta  was  established,  the  principal  businem 
of  which  was  lo  call  a  congress  for  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitution suitable  to  the  country.  *At  th6  same  time  a  t  4. 
regency,  consisting  of  five  individuals,  Was  elected,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Iturbfde  as  president,  who  was 
also  Created  generalissimo  and  lord  high  admiral,  and  as- 
signed a  yearly  salaiy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
tend  dollars. 

8.  "Thus  far  the  plans  of  Iturbfde  had  been  completely  V2l^*««'# 
Buccessflil :  fbw  have  enjoyed  a  more  intoxicating  triumph ;  Hm^mdMt 
and  none  have  been  called,  with  greater  sincerity,  the   popuimrity 
baviour  of  their  country.     While  the  second  revolution   ^^uJSk 
lasted,  the  will  of  their  favorite  was  the  law  of  the  nation  j      ****" 
and  in  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  promote  a  separation 

from  Spain,  not  a  single  dissenting  voice  had  been  heard. 

*But  the  revolution  had  settled  no  principle,  and  estab-  *£,2?lSSIfiJ 

lished  no  system  ;  and  when  the  old  order  of  things  had     *Moed. 

disappeared,  and  the  future  organization  of  the  govern- 

ment  came  under  discussion,  the  unanimity  which  hiHl 

before  prevailed  was  at  an  end. 

9.  *  when  the  provisional  junta  was  abo\it  to  prepare  a  •.  okagn^ 
plan  for  assembling  a  national  congress,  Iturbfde  desired  jturhueand 
that  the  deputies  should  he  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  ^JUfcfitS^ 
Plan  of  Iguala  in  all  its  parts,  before  they  could  take  their 

seats  in  the  congress.  To  this,  Generals  Bravo,  Guerrero, 
and  Victoria,  and  numerous  others  of  the  old  insurgents, 
were  opposed  ;  as  they  wished  that  the  people  should  be 
left  unrestrained  to  adopt,  by  iheir  deputies,  such  plan  of 
government  as  ^ey  should  prefer.  Although  IturMde 
succeeded  fn  cariymg  his  point,  yet  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent were  sown  before  the  sesdions  of  the  leongress  com- 
menced. 

10.  'When  the  congreitt  assembled,*  threfe  distinct  par-     1822. 
ties  were  found  amongst  the  members.     The  BourbomstSy    ••»«»«■ 
adhering  to  the  plan  of  Iguala  altogether,  wished  a  con-  *  tSnno^ 
stitutional  monarchy,  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hour-   SSu^m; 
bon  at  its  head  :  the  RepubUtan,  setting  aside  the  Plan  of  ^^SSfSr^ 
Iguala,  desired  a  federal  republic ;  while  a  third  party,      w^*- 
the  Ittirbidists,  adopting  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  article  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  wished  to  place 
Iturblde  himself  upon  the  throne.     ^As  it  was  soon  learned  ^iPJJJJJ? 
that  the  Spanish  government  had  declared^  the  treaty  of  mmISC. 
Cordova  null  and  void,  ^e  Boorbcmists  ceased  to  exist  as  ^  ^^'  ^ 
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AifMrTHL  a  party,  and  the  struggle  was  oonfined  to  the  Itu 

aud  the  Republioans. 
1.  vurhide        11.  ^Afler  a  violent  controyersy  the  latter  succeeded  in 
SmMTir  ay.  carrying,  by  a  large  majority,  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of 
SmwtaS!  the  army;  when  the  partizans  of  Iturbide,   perceiving 
that  his  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and  that,  if  they 
wished  ever  to  see  him  upon  the  throne,  the  allempt  must 
•  be  made  before  the  memory  of  his  former  services  should 
be  lo8t»  concerted  their  measures  for  inducing  the  army 
and  the  populace  to  declare  in  his  fttvor.    Accordingly, 
..%  H.     on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  of  Mexico,  and  a  crowd  of  the  leperos  or  beggars^ 
by  whom  the  streets  of  the  city  are  infested,  assembled 
before  the  house  of  Iturbide,  and  amidst  the  brandishing 
of  swords  and  knives,  proclaimed  him  emperor,  under  the 
title  of  Augustin  the  First, 
a  mw  vm       12.  *Iturbide,  with  consummate  hypocrisy,  pretending 
eSmS^wu  to  yield  with  reluctance  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  consi- 
*^'*'^    der  the  "  will  of  the  people,"  brought  the  subject  before 
congress ;  which,  overawed  by  his  armed  partizans  who 
filled  the  galleries,  and  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  rab- 
ble without,  gave  their  sanction  to  a  measure  which  they 
r^!SdwSli  ^*^  ^'^^  ^^®  power  to  oppose.     'The  choice  was  ratified  by 
oHigp-    the  provinces  without  opposition,  and  Iturbide  found  him- 
self in  peaceable  possession  of  a  throne  to  which  his  own 
abilities  and  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances 
had  raised  him. 
i.^^aNirM      18.  «Had  the  monarch  elect  been  guided  by  counsela 
ieneedietaud  o£  prudencc.  and  allowed  his  authority  to  be  oonfined 
mehettet,    within  Constitutional  limits,  he  might  perhaps  have  con- 
S^H!'^^  tinned  to  maintain  a  modified  authority ;  but  forgetting 
reifn.      the  unstable  foundation  of  his  throne,  he  began  his  reign 
*'wubetSi!m  vith  all  the  airs  of  hereditary  royalty.     *On  his  accession 
^!,S!^  a  struggle  for  power  immediately  commenced  between 
him  and  the  congress.     He  demanded  a  veto  upon  all  the 
articles  of  the  constitution  then  under  discussion,  and  the 
right  of  appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure  the  memben 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice. 
•.AMittitet      14.  "The  breach  continued  widening,  and  at  length  a 
/brviMe  duto'  law,  profXMed  by  the  emperor,  for  the  establishment  of 
^mSiM^  military  tribunals,  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  con- 
a.  Aqf. «.    gress.     Iturbide  retaliated  by  imprisoning*  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  body.     Remonstrances  and 
reclamations  on  the  part  of  congress  followed,  and  Itur- 
bide at  length  terminated  the  dispute,  as  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte  had  done  on  similar  occasions  befi>re  him,  by 
k  Oflt.  w.    proclaiming^  the  dissolution  of  the  national  assembly,  aoa 
-substituting  in  its  stead  a  junta  of  his  own  nomination. 
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15.  'The  new  assembly  acted  aa  the  ready  echo  of  the    1899* 
imperial  will,  yet  it  never  poesessed  any  influence ;  and  — 


the  popularity  of  Iturbide  himself  did  not  long  surrive    MMmfriy. 
his  assumption  of  arbitrary  power.     'Before  the  end  of  MS^t&Sl*. 
Noyember  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern  pro-    ^"uXtST 
vinces,   but  this  was   speedily  quelled  by  the  imperial      i^«v-     ^ 
troops.     'Soon  afler,  the  youthful  general  Santa  Anna,*  ^STFSi 
a  former  supporter  of  Iturbide,  but  who  had  been  hangh-      J^^* 
lily  dismissed  by  him  from  the  government  of  Vera  Cruz,  aamaAama. 
published  an   address^  to  the  nation,  in  which  he  re-  ^^^^^ 
proached  the  emperor  with  having  broken  his  conxiation  ^^SSiol^ 
oath  by  dissolving  the  congress,  and  declared  his  determi-  sui-tu-ya^ 
nation,  and  that  of  the  garrison  which  united  with  him,  to    **•  "^^  •• 
aid    in    reassembling  the  congress,  and    protecting  its 
deliberations. 

16.  ^Santa  Anna  was  soon  joined  by  Victoria,  to  whom     1823. 
ne  yielded  the  chief  command,  iu  the  expectation  that  his  *vS3JS?^ 
name  and  well  known  principles  would  inspire  with  confi-  ^^^^^^ 
dence  those  who  were  inclined  to  favor  the  establishment  tnogm-and^ 
of  a  republic.     A  force  sent  out  by  Iturbide  to  quell  the  *^a£SS<SI 
revolt  went  over  to  the  insurgents ;  Generals  Bravo  and       ^^ 
Guerrero  took  the  field  on  the  same  side  ;  dissatisfaction 

spread  through  the  provinces ;  part  of  the  imperial  army 

revolted  ;  and  Iturbide,  either  terrified  by  the  storm  which 

he  had  so  unexpectedly  conjured  up,  or  really  anxious  to 

avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  called  together  all  the  members 

of  the  old  congress  then  in  the  capital,  and  on  the  19th  of    uueh  10 

March,    1823,  formally  resigned  the    imperial  crown; 

stating  his  intention  to  leave  the  country,  lest  his  presence 

in  Mexico  should  be  a  pretext  for  farther  dissensions.   *The  ^J^^JJ^. 

congress,  after  declaring  his  assumption  of  the  crown  to   sm,  ana 

have  been  an  act  of  violence,  and  consequently  null,  wil-  ituruJ^^ 

lingly  allowed  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  assigned  to  *****'''^^ 

him  a  yearly  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 

his  support.     With  his  family  and  suite  he  embarked  for 

Leghorn  on  the  eleventh  of  May.  **^  "• 

17.  *0n  the  departure  of  Iturbide,  a  temporary  exe-  •.avN^wmy 
cutive   was   appointed,  consisting  of  Generals  Victoria,  J^^SMd*- 
Bravo,  and  Negrete,*  by  whom  the  government  was  ad-   j!S»^Zur 
ministered  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  congress,  which  "JSSS*^ 
assembled  at  the  capital   in  August,  1823.     This  body       aqc. 
immediately  entered   on  the  duties  of  preparing  a  new  •  «*««■«•• 
constitution,  which  was  submitted  on  the  dlst  of  Janu- 
ary, 1824,  and   definitively  sanctioned  on   the   4th  of 
October  following.  • 

18.  *By  this  instrument,  modeled  somewhat  afbr  the     1824. 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  absolute  indepen-  V^tmS!? 
dence  of  the  country  was   declared,   and  the  several  *««««*wtti 
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AirALYSfs.  Mexican  Provinoes  vere  united  in  a  Federal  Republic 

i.Legui(utve  *The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  Congreasy  can- 

poiom,     sisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.    'Tbs 

^1^!^  Senate  was  to  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 

••'•*^*^"    State,  elected  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  a  term  of 

four  years.     The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be 

composed  of  members  elected,  for  a  term  of  two  yeani^ 

by  die  citizens  of  the  States,  t    Representatives  were  to 

be  at  least  twenty-five  yeass  of  age,  and  Senatocs  thirty, 

and  each   must  have  reiuded.  two   years  in  the  State 

from  which  he  was  chosen. 

a  TUtmrn-  19.  *The  supxame  executive  authority  Was  vested  in 
^*^  one  individual,  styled  the  **  President  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,"  who  was  to  be  a  Mexican  bom,  thiity-five 
years  of  age,  and  to  be  elected,  for  a  term  of  four  years, 

^  %y^  ^y  ^  Legislatures  of  tha  several  States.  ^The  judicial 
power  was  lodged  in  a  Supreme  Court,  composed  of 
eleven  judges  and  an  attomey^eneral,  who  were  to  be 
Mexican  bom,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  be  elected 
by  the  Legislatures,  of  the  States  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  formalities  as  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  who  were  not  to  be  removed,  unless  in 
cases  specified  by  law. 

i^^J^j*^  20.  ^The  several  States  composm^  the  confederacy, 
'  were  **  to  organize  their  governments  in  conformity  to  the 
Federal  Act;  to  observe  and  enforce  the  general  laws 
of  the  Union;  to  transmit  annually  to  the  Congress  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their  s&. 
spective  treasuries,  and  a  description  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  incnistry  of  each  State ;  together  with 
the  new  branches  of  industry  that  might  be.  introduced, 

lUPi^ctoM^and  the  best  mode  of  doing  so."     'Each  was  to  protect 

''"Smpnm.  its  inhabitants  <<in  the  fiiil  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of 
writing,  printing,  and  publishing  their  political  opinions, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  previous  Uceose,  revisbn,  oi 

f.  Lmmuu.  -approbation."  'No  individud  was  to  commence  a  suit  at 
.law,  without  having  previously  attempted  in  vain  to  settle 
the  cause  by  arbitration. 

t^i^M^te  21.  *The  Mexican  constitution  displayed  a  laudable 
the  fSSS  anxiety  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  by 

^ISm!^  disseminating  the  blessings  of  education,  hitherto  almost 
totally  neglected ;  by  opening  roads ;  granting  obpy-right* 
and  patents ;  establishing  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  pro- 
moting naturalization ;  and  throwing  :op^i  the  ports  tm 
foreign  trade ;  and  by  abolishing  many  abuses  of  arbi- 

V  77i«  o&jec-  *"*^  power,  which  had  grown  w^  under  the  tyranny-  of 

imrMifSi  ^  colonial  govenunent.     'Yet  some  omissions  are  to  be 

anStttwfon.  regretted.     The  trial  by  jury  was  not  introduced,  nor  was 
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^  requsile  puMidty  given  to  the  adminiatrMion  of  jta-    WM. 
tice.     Moreover,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  b  degree  of  ' 

ntolerance  was  exhibited,  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
men  who  had  long  struggled  to  be  free,  and  who  even 
then  bore  freah  upon  them  the  traces  of  their  bondags. 
As  if  to  bind  down  the  consciences  pf  posterity  to  all  fu-  jniiiif- 
ture  generations,  the  third  article  in  the  constitution  de-  ■■*** 
d&red  that  "The  Religion  of  the  Mexican  nationis,  and 
wUl  be  ferpetaaUy,  the  Roman  Cadiolic  Apostolic.  The 
nation  will  protect  it  by  wise  and  jitst  laws,  tatd  j>n>- 
'hSnithe  exercia*  of  any  offier  whatever." 

2S,  "The  'fkte  of  the  ex-emperor,  Iturbide,  remains  to  i.T»mfiai 
be  noticed  in  this  chapter.     From  Italy  he  proceeded  to  ai£nriN»' 
London,  and  made  preparationa  for  returning  to  Mexico  ;       ****' 
in  consequence  of  which,  Congress,  on' the  28th  of  April' 
1834,  passed  a  decree  of  outlawry  efainst  him.     He 
landed  In  di^se  at  SAta  la  Marina,  July  14th,   1824; 
was  arrested  by  General  Garsa ;  and  shot  at  Padillo*  by 
order  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the 
19th  of  that  month.     'The  severity  of  this  measure,  after  t.amnv^ 
the  services  which  Iturbide  had  rendered  to  the  country, 
in  effectoally  casting  off  the  Spanish    yoke,  can  be  ex- 
cused only  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  impossibility  df 
avoiding,  in  any  ^er  way,  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
'During  the  year  1824,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  *.  puiy**- 
otherwise  disturbed  by  a  few  petty  insumcticms,  whiCb 
were  easily  suppressed  by  tiie  gorernment  troops. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MEXICO,  FROM  THE  ADOPTION  OP  THE  FEDERAL  -fr«M< 
CONSTITUTION    OP   1834,   TO   THE    COMMENCE-    «**'»»■• 
MENT  OP  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  UNITID  STATES 
IN  1846. 

1.  'On  the  first  of  January,  1825,  the  fira* t     1826. 

der  the  federal  cMistitution  Bssembled  in  the  ci  ;      lu- 1- 

and,  at  the  same  time,  General  Guadalupe  is  V»?K£ 

installed  as  president  of  the  republic,  and  Gei  is  r'lctHtrim. 

Bravo  as  vice-president.     *The  years    IS  6    fntum. 

passed  with  few  disturbances  ;  the  administri  >.  •^^Jjj5J|"5 

ria  was  generally  popular ;  and  the  country  enjoyed  a  high-    tbbw? 
■r  degree  of  prosperity  than  at  any  former  or  subaequent 

*  JhJito  fa  iiKTt  mrty-aw  ■»■  wemOaim  ftm  Bate  h  Will 
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jkiTMiCTia  jieriod.    'But  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1826,  two 
,g2g     .rival  factions,  which  had  already  absorbed  the  entire  po- 
1.  wtfi  fm-  litical  influence  of  the  country,  b^n  seriously  to  threaten, 
^^'^^      not  only  the  peace  of  society,   but  the  stability  of  the 
government  itself. 
%gmneur      2.  'The  masonic  societies,  then  numerous  in  the  coun- 
fm^vm  tryy  were  divided  into  two  parties,  known  as  the  EscoceM 
^"^^  **  "^  and  the  Yorkiaasy  or  the  Scotch  and  the  York  lodges.     The 
former,  of  Scotch  origin,  were  composed  of  large  pioprie- 
tors,  aristocratic  in  opinion,  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  government,  and  supposed  to  be  secretly  in- 
clined to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  king  ohosea 
from  the  Bourbon  family.     The  Yorkinos,  whose  lodge 
was  founded  by  the  New  York  masons,  through  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States,  supported 
democracy,  and  opposed  a  royal  or  central  government, 
and  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
ish residents. 

3.  *Each  party,   however,   mutually  criminated   the 
other,  and  each  was  charged  with  the  design  of  overturn- 
tLm^vm  ^  ^  established  institutions  of  the  country.     ^In  the 
elections  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  bribery, 
corruption,  and  calumnies  of  all  kinds  were  resorted  to  by 
.  both  parties,  and  some  of  the  elections  were  declared  null 
m  consequence  of  the   illegality  of  the  proceedings  by 
which  they  had  been  effected.     *Many  supposed  con- 
spiracies of  the  Spaniards  and  their  abettors  were   de- 
nounced by  the  Yorkinos ;  and  projects  for  the  expulsion 
t.  chargm   of  the  Spaniards  were  openly  proclaimed.    *The  presi- 
ySS&iS^  dent  himself  was  repeatedly  cfaaiged  by  each  party  with 
favoring  the  other,  and  with  secretly  designing  the  over- 
throw of  that  system  which  he  had  spent  a  life  of  toil  and 
danger  in  establishing. 

lMs?iS?  ^*  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
AM^cta  .  treason  to  the  government,  which  led  the  way  to  scenes  of 

violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the  final  prostration  of  the 

hopes  of  the  country,  proceeded  from  the  Scotch  party ; 

and  was  designed  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of 

1827.     the  Yorkinos.     'On  the  28d  of  December  1827,  Don 

•  2j£j5J^  Manuel  Montafio*  proclaimed,  at  Otumba,*  a  plan  for  the 

a.  (PnuMMitt-  forcible  reform  of  the  government.     He  demanded  the 

uouSuk'jo.)  abolition  of  all  secret  societies;  the  dismissal   of  the 

ministers  of  government,  who  were  charged  as  wanting 


S.W.  from  the  town,  on  tb»  road  to  S«a  Joan  do  Teodhnacan,  an  the  niinB  of  two  « 
|»ynanldi  of  unknown  origin,  but  which  are  naiiaUj  aaoribed  to  the  Tolteos.  One  of  tha  wm 
Aids,  called  the  "  Uooae  of  the  Sun,"  ia  etill  180  fbet  high ',  the  other,  ealled  the  <  Hboae  of 
fhe  Moon,"  ia  144  ftet  high.    (Bee  Itof ,  p.  668.) 
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in  probity^  virtue,  and  merit;  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Poin-    1897. 
sett,  the  minister  accredited  fh>m  the  United  States,  who  * 

was  held  to  be  the  chief  director  of  the  Yorkinos  ;  and  a 
more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  constitution  and  the 
existing  laws. 


5.  *The  plan  of  Montano  was  immediately  declared  by  i»      ^ 
the  Yorkinos  to  have  for  its  object,  <  to  prevent  the  banish-    TartUMt. 
ment  of  the  Spaniards,  to  avert  the  chastisement  then  im- 
pending over  the  conspirators  against  independence,   to 
destroy  republican  instituti<His,   and  place  the  country 

once  more   under  the  execrable  yoke  of  a  Bourbon.' 
'General  Bravo,  the  vice-president,  and  the  leader  of  the  t-Jsgetiiy 
Scotch  party,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  advocate  of  law   ^jbtwo. 
and  order,  left  the  capital,  and  making  common  cause  with     1828. 
the  insurgents,  issued  a  manifesto  in  favor  of  Montano,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  president  himself  as  connected 
with  the  Yorkinos. 

6.  'By  this  rash  and  ill-advised  movement  of  General  J^^S^fSL 
Bravo,  the  president  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  into    vrttiam. 
the  arms  of  the  Yorkinos,  and  to  give  to  their  chief,  Gene- 
ral Guerrero,  the  command  of  the  government  troops  that 

were  detached  to  put  down  the  rebellion.     *The  insurrec-  *•  ?JS5r^' 
tion  was  speedily  quelled ;  and  Bravo,  whose  object  was  gggg^flj** 
an  amicable  arrangement,  and  who  would  allow  no  blood    <if  jbtwo. 
to  be  shed  in  the  quarrel  which  he  had  imprudently  pro- 
voked, surrendered  at  Tulancingo,*  and  was  banished  by 
a  decree^  of  congress,  with  a  number  of  his  adherents.        ^  iU>ni  »• 

7.  *The  leader  of  the  Scotch  party  being  thus  removed,   s.  Thtoat' 
it  was  thought  that  in  the  ensuing  presidential  election,  '**'^'*'' 
(September,  1828,)  the  success  of  General  Guerrero,  the 
Yorkino  candidate,  was  rendered  certcdn  \  but  unexpect- 
edly a  new  candidate  was  brought  forward  by  the  ScotOA 

party,  in  the  person  of  General  Pedraza,  the  minister  of 
war ;  who,  after  an  arduous  contest,  was  elected  president 
by   a  majority  of  only  two  vcrtes  over  his  competitor. 
*The  successful  party  now  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  6.  cmi^% 
of  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  under  the  firm  and  vigorous  pmtv^ff 
administratioi}  of  Pedraza;    but  their  opponents  were  <***"*•*•<• 
unwilling  to  bow  with  submission  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution ;  and 
asserting  that  the  elections  had  been  carried  by  fraud 
and   bribery,  and  that  Pedraza  was  an  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  they  determined  to  redress,  by  an 
appeal  to  arms,  the  injustice  sustained  by  their  chief,  upon 
whose  elevation  to  the  presidency  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Yorkino  party  naturally  depended. 

*  Tuhmemgo  to  at  ihiB  sooibMurteBi  «zfei«iDlt7  «f  tlw  rteto  of  Qvartttto,  abflvt  f|K^«tllt 
IbUm  N.E.  from  Am  dty  oTMeiico 

7 
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ANALT8I8.      8.  ^At.this  xDoment  S«nta  Aima^  wfaase  name  had 
hRebeiiton  ^guTod  in  the  SQOst  turbulent  periods  of  the  ReTolutkai 
^rXa^    ainoe  1821,  appeared  on  the  political  stage.     Under  the 
plea  that  the  result  of  the  late  election  did  not  show,  the 
^  ^  >  real  vfiW  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  at  the;  head  of  500 

cpw^n.)   men  he  took  possession  of  the  caatle  of  Perote,  where  he 
A-Stptio.   published*  an  address  declaring  that  die  success  (^  Pe- 
draza  had  been  produced  by  fraud,  and  that  he  had  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  rectify  the  error,  by  proclaiming  Guar- 
rero  president,^^«s  the  only  effectual  mode  of  maintaining 
the  cjliaracter  and  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  country. 
^'^eSraaT^     9.  *These  dangerous  principles  were  met  hy  an  ener- 
tton.      getic  proclamatioQ^  of  the  pnssident,  which  called  upon 
b  Sept  IT.   ^^  States  and  the  people  to  aid  in  arresting  the  wild 
schemes  of  this  traitor  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution. 
n  soMMi^-  *Santa  Anna  was  besieged  at  Perote*  by  the  goremment 
SuraMvw.  forces,  and  an  action  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle ;  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape, 
4.  stau^  with  a  portion  of  hie  original  adherents.     ^80  litde  di^K>- 
^^"wSAf^  sition  was  shown  in  the  neighboring  provinces  to  eq>ouae 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents)  that  many  fem&y  inu^^ined 
^'SttuSm!^  that  the  danger  was  past.     *Santa  Anna,  being  pursued, 
phmmtr.hM  surrendered  at  discretion  to  Greneral  Calderon,  on  the 
'^SSSfty,    14th  of  December ;  but  before  that  time  important  events 
had  transpired  in  the  capital ;  and  the  captive  general,  in 
the  cotirse  of  twenty-four  hours,  was  enabled  to  aasume 
the  command  of  the  very  army  by  which  he  had  been 
taken  priscxier. 
%.AS^Kinin       10.  'About  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Santa  Anna  from 
tk^cmM.  p^pfjt^^  ^1^3  capital  had  become  the  rendezvous  of  a  num- 
brsr  of  the  more  ultra  of  the  Yorkino  chiefo,  cunl^tious  and 
Testless  spirits,  most  of  whom  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged in  some  petty  insurrections,  but  whose  lives  had 
^bSfflS^  been  spared  by  the  lenity  of  the  governments     'On  the 
^Sbmm.     night  of  the  80th  of  November,  1828,  a  battalicn  of^  mi- 
1828.     Htia,  headed  by  the  ex-Marquis  of  Cadena,  and  assisted 
by  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Graroia,  surprised  the  gov. 
emment  guard,  took  possession  of  the  artillery  barracks, 
seized  the  guns  and  ammunition,  and  signified  to  the  pres- 
ident their  determination  either  to  compel  the  congress  to 
issue  a  decree  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spanish' residents 
within  twenty-four  hours,  or  themselves  to  massacre  all 
those  who  should  fall  into  their  hands. 


•IVr!«M|abM«BlB«^Biilpsi4ftdbMtUiM  (lao  by  Um  k»T«{l6d  Mwd,)  firam  V«t»OnM,  li  • 

r^muiXL  inafnlady  built  town,  litaafe^d  «t  t}ie  eastern  exttemi^  ot  the  ta^le-lud,  nboafc  80OI 

ftetMOfetheleTdofthesea.    About  half  a  mile  from  ^e  town  to  the  eame  of  Pmte,  OMci 

the  taut  JtaitimmMi  ereetod  in  Mexioo  1^  the  Sjoaniah  goiwmm«it.    The  other  thret  ' 

vara  ihoee  of  Sea  Jwui  4e  traoa,  Afiapnloo,  Mid  Baa  Km. 
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,11.  'it  has  been  asserted  that  if  the   president  bad    183S. 
acted  with  proper  firmness,  he  might  have  quelled  the  "7~ 
msurrecUon  at  once ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had  no  force  a^aimt  ia^ 
a(  his  disposal  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  his  interfe-  JStuuatUm 
renoe  effectual,  and  the  night  was   allowed  to  pass  in  •^««***^- 
fruitless  explanations.     'On  the  following  morning   the      p^-  \- 
insurgenta  were  joined  by  the  leaders  of  the  jGuerrero  ilSeMolI 
party,  a  body  of  the  militia,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  the  inSurSmu. 
.jrabble  of  the  city,  who  were  promised  the  pillage  of  the 
oapital  as  the  reward  of  their  cooperation.     'Encouraged     ?^^|^ 
by  these  reenforcementSy  the  insurgents  now  declared  t&  eomimetqf 
their  ulterior  views,  by  proclaiming  Guerrero  president ;  '^ 

while  h^,  afler  harcuaguing  the  populace,  lefl  the  city  with 
a  small  body  of  men  to  watch  the  result. 

12.  *In  the  mean  time  the  government  had  received  j^^^^nS-*'^  • 
sQiall,  accessions  of  strength,   by  the  arrival  of  troops  AMnig^b 
from  the  country ;,  but  all  concert  of  action  was  embar-    '^ 
rassed  by  the  growing  distrust  of  the  president,  whose 
ii^decision,  perhaps  arising  from  an  aversion  to  shed  Mex- 
ican blood,  induced  many  to  believe  that  he  was  impli- 

cate4  in  the  projects  of  the  Yorkinos.     ^The  whole  of  the  ^-^^'f 
first  of  December  was  consmned  in  discussions  and  prep-  '^otM  tf^ 
arations,  bjut  on  the  second,  the  government,  alarmed  by    ^^^^' 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  resolved  to  hazard  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  before  evening  the  insurgents  were 
driven  from  many  of  the  posts  which  they  had  previously 
occupied;  but  on  the  following  day,  however,  they  were      d^  » 
enabled  by  their  increasing  strength  to  regain  them  ailer 
a  severe  contest,  in  which  their  leader,  Golonel  Garcia, 
and  several  inferior  officers,  fell  \  while,  on  the  govern- 
ment side.  Colonel  Lopez  and  many  others  were  killed. 

13.  'Discouragement  now  spresid  among  the  gover  :•  r  Diwxmw^ 
ment  troops,  and,  during  the  night  of  the  third,  many  offi-  Swirmnliu 
cera,  convinced  that  the  insurrection  would  be  successful,      '"''^' 
aought  safety  in  flight.     'On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the      ^^■*' 
insurgents  displayea  a  white  flag,  the  firing  ceased,  and  a  ^/^vSwST^ 
conference  ensued,  but  without  leading  to  any  permanent    iSS^^. 
arrangement ;  for,  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the 
insurgents  received  a  strong  reenforcement  under  Guerrero 
himself,  and  the  firing  recommenced.     *The  few  parties  t.  toinoitakm 


of  regular  troops  that  still  continued  the  contest  were  soon 
.  reduced,  and  the  congre;ss  dissolved  itself,  afler  protesting 
against  the  violence  to  which  it  was  compelled  to  yield. 

14.  'The  city  rabble  now  spread  themselves  like  a  tor-    Dee.».f. 
rent  over  the  town,  where  they  committed  every  species  of  V2?S5f 
excess.     Under  pretence  of  seizing  Spanish  property,  the 
bouses  of  the  wealthy,  whether  Mexicans  or  Spaniards, 
were  broken  open  and  pillaged ;  the  Parian,  or  great  com- 
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ANALYSIS,  mercial  square,  where  most  of  the  retail  noMchantB  of 

"   ""  Mexico  had  their  shopSf  containing  goods  to  the  amount 

of  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  emptied  of  its  contents  in 

mlrHSm  ^^^  course  of  a  few  hours ;  *nor  were  these  disgraceful 
scenes  checked  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  when 
order  was  restored  by  Greneral  Guerrero  himself,  whom 
the  president  had  appointed  minister  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, in  the  place  of  General  Pedraza,  who,  convinced 
that  resistance  was  hopeless,  had  retired  from  the  capHaL 

JJjyjtti      1^*  '-^  ^^vi^  ^^  ^^  °^^  seriously  apprehended  ;  for 

^'^'       Pedraza  had  numerous  and  power^l  friends,  both  amoog 

the  military  and  the  people,  and  several  of  the  more  im- 

\rfSSfM?  I^rtant  states  were  eager  to  espouse  his  cause.  •Had  the 
contest  commenced,  it  must  have  been  a  long  and  a  bloody 
one,  but  Pedraza  had  the  generosity  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
dividual rights  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  hij 

iiiMMilfSs  country.     ^Refusing  the  proflfered  services  of  his  friends,i 

prfMutci/.  and  recommending  submission  even  to  an  unconstituti<Hial 
president  in  preference  to  a  civil  war,  he  formally  re- 
signed the  presidency,  and  obtained  permission  to  quit  the 
1829.     territories  of  the  Republic.     *The  congress  which  as- 

^yj^J^  sembled  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  declared*  Guerrero 
*»'^*»      to  be  duly  elected  president,  having,  next  to  Pedraza,  a 

b^cAwM-ui-  majority  of  votes.  Greneral  Bustamente,^  a  distinguished 
nMnta.)  Yorldno  leader,  was  named  vice-president;  a  Yorkino 
ministry  was  appointed ;  and  Santa  Anna,  who  was  de- 
clared to  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  was  named 
minister  of  war,  in  reward  for  his  services. 

o»S«S!iS-      ^^*  'Thus  terminated  the  first  struggle  for  the  presi 

'^nSSSiir  ^^^^^  succession  in  Mexico, — ^in  scenes  of  violence  anii 
bloodshed,  and  in  the  triumph  of  revolutionary  force  over 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  The  appeal  then 
made  to  arms,  instead  of  a  peaceful  resort  to  the  ccMOsti- 
tutional  mode  of  settling  disputes,  has  since  been  deeply 
regretted  by  the  prominent  actors  themselves,  many  of 
whom  have  perished  in  subsequent  revolutions,  victims  of 
their  own  blood-stained  policy.  The  country  will  long 
mourn  the  consequences  of  their  rash  and  guilty  mea- 
sures. 


ontA0«<(|M-      ^"^^  '-^^  Guerrero  had  been  installed  by  military  force, 

tuSuj^^  it  was  natural  that  he  should  trust  to  the  same  agency  for 

G^jjro'*   a  continuance  of  his  power.     But  the  ease  with  which  a 

thspn-     successful  revolutiou  could  be  efiected,  and  the  supreme 

^^'     authority  overthrown  by  a  bold  and  daring  chieftain,  had 

MuSnwStr  been  demonstrated  too  fatally  for  the  future  peace  of  the 

7wv^omS^  country,  and  ambitious  chiefs  were  not  long  wanting  to 

'^'^'tSir      ^*^®  advantage  of  this  dangerous  facility. 

«  pd^sr.        18.  *A  Spanish  expedition  of  4000  men  having  landed^ 
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near  Tampioo,*  for  the  invasion  of  the  Mexican  Republic,    1899. 
Guerrero  was  invested  with  the  office  of  dictator,  to  meet 


the  exigencies  of  the  times.     ^Afler  an  occupation  of  two  i. 
months,  the  invading  army  surrendered  to  Santa  Anna  on  ^^^Ji^Sj?^ 
the  10th  of  September ;  but  Guerrero,  although  the  danger  r^frSlSJi 
had  passed,  manifested  an  unwillingness  to  surrender  the  ^^Sm!^ 
extraordinary  powers  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
'Bustamente,  then  in  command  of  a  body  of  troops  held  in    *i5!f%|. 
readiness  to  repel  Spanish  invasion,  thought  this  a  favor-       uo^ 
able  opportunity   for   striking  a  blow   for   supremacy. 
Charging  Guerrero  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  the 
dictatorsliip,  and  demanding  concessions  which  he  knew 
would  not  be  granted,  he  proceeded  towards  the  capital 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  reforming  executive  abuses. 
'Santa  Anna  at  first  feebly  opposed  this  movement,  but  at  %ffSunt 
length  joined  the  discontented  general.     ^The  government  4.  ooeroavw 
was  easily  overthrown,  Guerrero  fled  to  the  mountains,  ^®""''«~- 
and  Bustamente  was  proclaimed  his  successor,     ^he  J^gSfffj^ 
leading  principle  of  his  administration,  which  was  san-  "»*«*»w<«^ 
guinary  and  proscriptive,  appeared  to  be  the  subversion 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a- 
strong  central  government ;  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  the  military,  the  priesthood,  and  the  great  Creole  pro- 
prietors ;  while  the  Federation  was  popular  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  sustained  by  ^heir  votes. 

19.  'In  the  spring  of  1830,  Don  J086  CodalJrt  i  published     1830. 
a  "  Plan,"  demanding  of  Bustamente  the  restoration  of  J^JlJlffi, 
civil  authority.     Encouraged  by  this  demonstration,  Guer-  ^tSmSSSk 
rero  reappeared  in  the  field,  established  his  government  3^Qutmn. 
at  Valladolid,  and  the  whole  country  was  again  in  arms. 

The  attempt  of  Guerrero,  however,  to  regain  the  su- 
preme power,  was  unsuccessful.  Obliged  to  fly  to  Aca- 
pulco,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
the  commander  of  a  Sardinian  vessel,  conveyed  to  Oaxdca,*  •.Noto.p.sn. 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  bearing  arms  against  the  es- 
tablished government,  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  exe- 
ecuted  in  February,  1831.  1831. 

20.  ^After  this,  tranquillity  prevailed  until  1882,  when  .  1882. 
Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  early  adherents  of  Guerrero,  but  ^J?JSS»«5r 
afterwards  the  principal  supporter  of  the  revolution  by  «5g»  "^'^Jj?* 
^hich  he  was  overthrown,  pretending  alarm  at  the  arbi-  muu  qf  am- 
irary  encroachments  of  Bustamente,  placed  himself  « the    '""^'^ 
head  of  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,f  and  demanded  a 


*  TbmpKo  (Tam  .p^-eo)  is  at  ttio  wrathem  eztmnity  of  tb«  steto  of  TuaaxiUMt,  210  nrflig 
V.W.  fttmi  th«  dty  of  Vera  Cna.  and  about  260  miles  8.  team  Matamonw.    itis  on  Iha  8 
Ma  of  the  JUyer  Panvoo,  a  short  distaaco  fitom  its  entraaoe  into  the  Golf  of  Mezfeo. 

t  The  city  of  Vera  Crux.  long  the  principal  sea-port  of  Mexico,  stands  on  the  spot  vh«« 
OottM  first  landed  iflthin  the  realms  of  Monteaama,  (see  page  Ufi-)    The  city  li  deftnded  hf 
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ANALYBia.  re-organizatioQ  of  the  ministrvj  as  k  pretext  tbr  revolt. 
I.  ouracar  'The  announoenient  made  by  Santa  Anna  was  certainly 
*'»Bi?"''  '"  f^vor  of  the. constitution  and  the  ]ans;  and  the  friendt 

of  liberty,  and  of  the  democra 
'Bm^Sr  "I'lit'd  to  ^^  support.     'Aft  , 

^Jjwii^fcr  attended  by  the  usual  propor  , 

I  in  Deceml>er,  Bustamente  p.  i 

Anna,   which  terminated*  i 

LnH.B.    them.'by  which  the  formei  i 

favor  of  Pedraza,  who  had 

the  states  in  1828 ;  and  it 

both  parties  should  unite  in 

tulion  in  its  original  purity. 
*i^Smr     21.  *In  the  meantirae  Sa 

for  the  exiled  Pedraza,  bro 

bhMf^    and  sent  him"  to  the  capi 

"£?»"■  three  humlhs  of  his  uneipirt 

1833.     was  assembled,  Pedraza  de' 

^,££^aL  '^'■'  '"^yi '"  which,  after  n 

""«'*»     ceding  four  years,  he  passe 

Santa  Anna,  his  early  foe,  i 
*'iS^Se£'  '"  '*''"  **  ^"^  destined  sued 
fmumi     followed,  Santa  Anna  was 

Farias  vice-president.     Od 

dent  entered  the  capital,  anc 
«.  X(-aN*»-  the  duties  of  hia    office. 
I  had  been  outraged  by  the 

leader  Bustamente,  was  ag 

re-estahlished  under  the  new  adtninistration. 
rMiHMiu      22.  ^Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  Santa  Anna 
Dwwt.     had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  ofRce,  when  General 
■.iM«i.    Duraa  proraulgated'  a  plan  at  San  Augustin  de  las  Cue- 

vas,*  in  favor  of  the  church  and  the  army  ;  at  the  same 

time  proclaiming  Santa  Anna  supreme  dictator  of  fho 
na'tn^vMi  Mexican  nation.  'Although  it  was  believed  that  the  presi- 
Jj^l^fj^^  dent  himself  had  secretly  instigated  this  movement,  yet 
•"jj^w^  he  raised  a  large  force,  and  appomting  Arista,  one  of  Bus- 
I  tamente's  most  devoted  partizans,  hb  second  in  command, 

left  the  capital  with  the  professed  intenlion  of  quelling  tha 

revolt.     The  troops  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Aristk 

suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  Duran,  at  the 

same  time  securing  the  pre^dent's  person,  and  proclainuDg 

him  dictator. 

Ik  M««  cIteM  or  Sn  Jou  te  UU>iii,bdlt  oi  ■■  Uud  of  th*  nBH  SHW,  ■boot  «0  bIboM 
'  OKI  tin  ahan.  Tin  hubor  of  Vb*  Onu  !•  %  tarn  nadMad  htOmm  Of  (on  Hi  lli*  tm- 
fla,  (Bd  It  nc«dlii(tT  InKcnn. 

•  &w  .tapH'fa  A  lu  Ohciu  (Oso-lfH)  It  ■  TtDin  mboiU  twrtn  mDM  aoMh  bum  t» 
'tUjol  Uailoo.  It  n>  ■tandDiKd  dartiq  tha  Bnnlndon,  and  la  mw  llUh  iMiHL  mom 
dnriog  me  KieM  lUi.  wUeh  ta  beM  Hma  aoBBatlr  dBrisR  tb*  iwiatt  of  Xv,  nd  HI*** 
(ttvied  bj  nit  crowdi  fKn  tba  caplul.     (Bh  Ilap,  p.  M)-) 
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.    2d«  'When  news  of  this  movement  reached  the  military    1933. 
in  the  capital,  they  proclaimed  themselves  in  its  favor  with 


shouts  of ''Santa  Anna  for  dictator."    'The  vice-presi-   iaryqftht 
dent,  however,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  Santa  Anna,  ^  212r« 
and  convinceid  that  he  was  employing  a  stratagem  to  test  '^  *^^ 
the  probahility  of  success  in  his  ulterior  aim  at  absolute      'mc- 
power,  rallied  the  federalists  against  the  soldiery,  and  de- 
feated the  ingenious  scheme  of  the  president  and  his  allies. 
'Affecting  to  make  his  escape,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  the  \Sl^^^um' 
city,  and  having  raised  another  force,  pursued  the  insur-  ffSiSjlSn' 
gents,  whom  he  compelled  to  surrender  at  Guanaxuato. 
Arista  was  pardoned,  and  Duran  banished ;  and  the  vic- 
torious president  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
hailed  as  the  champion  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the 
father  of  his  country ! 

24.  ^Soon  ailer,  Santa  Anna  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  i-TfietH^ 
country,  when  the  executive  authority  devolved  on  Farias  jmijiSL 
the  vice-president,  who,  entertaining  a  confirmed  dislike  ^^i^H 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  military,  commenced  a  system  %£^!^' 
of  retrenchment  and  reform,  in  which  he  was  aided  by    £l^S& 
the  congress.     *Signs  of  revolutionary  outbreak  soon  ap-    ^mgm^ 
peared  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  priests,  H^H^rZe. 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  design  of  the  congress  to  appro- 
priate a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  public 

use,  so  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  popula- 
tion, as  to  produce  a  reaction  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  the  federal  system. 

25.  'Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  closely  watching  the     1834. 
progress  of  events,  deeming  the  occasion  favorable  to  the  Uj^HiJ^ 
success  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  at  the  head  of  the  mili-  %^^^^ 
tary  chiefs  and  the  army  deserted  the  federal  republican      partv. 
party  and  system,  and  espoused  the  cause,  and  assumed 

the  direction  of  his  former  antagonists  of  the  centralist 
faction.     'On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1834,  the  constitu-  .*?^** 
tional  congress  and  the  council  of  government  were  dis-  'uuutumia 
solved  by  a  military  order  of  the  president,  and  a  new  ^tSmlSing 
revolutionary  and  unconstitutional  congress  was  sum-  ^^°t!md 
moned  by  another  military  order.    Until  the  new  con-  ^^^JSmf 
gress  assembled,  the  authority  of  government  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who  covertly  used  his  power  and 
influence  to  destroy  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  de- 
fend. 

26.  'The  several  states  of  the  federation  were  more  or  a  Eifhem  ^ 
less  agitated  by  these  arbitrary  proceedings.     When  the    ryvSweu*' 
new  congress  assembled,  in  the  month  of  January,  1835,     ic^ak 
petitions  and  declarations  in  favor  of  a  central  govern-  p^^rtw^^ 
ment  were  poured  in  by  the  military  and  the  clergy;     prM$t9 
while  protests  and  remonstrances,  on  behalf  of  the  federal 
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AWALTatM.  constitution,  were  presented  by  some  of  the  state  legisla- 
,.Hne  frffififff  tUFCs  and  the  people.     *The  latter  were  disregarded,  and 
.  ^^HS!^   their  supporters  persecuted  and  imprisoned.     The  for- 
mer were  received  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  a  cor- 
sjMrtai    ruj>t  aristocratic  congress  acted  accordingly.     'The  vice- 
'**'''     president,  Gomez  Farias,  was  deposed  without  impeach- 
ment or  trial ;  and  General  Barragan,  a  leading  centralist, 
was  elected  in  his  place. 
szHMmrifiir      27.  K)ne  of  the  first  acts  of  congress  was  a  decree  for 
%ftS^'^am.  reducing  and  disarming  the  militia  of  the  several  states, 
*toSSSflf  **^^®  opinion  that  the  congress  had  the  power  to  change 
cmauuxar  the  constitution  at  pleasure,  was  openly  avowed ;  and 
every  successive  step  of  the  party  m  power  evmced  a  set- 
tled purpose  to  establish  a  strong  central  government  on 
the  ruins  of  the  federal  system,  which  the  constitution  of 
s.  ovipoKttim  1824  declared  could  "  never  be  reformed."     ^The  state 
zooSSmuI:  of  Zacatecas,*  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  congress, 
""p^sBs)^'  ^^^s^<^  to  disband  and  disarm  its  militia,  and  in  April  had 
recourse  to  arms  to  resist  the  measures  in  progress  for 
^'i^SStta   overthrowing    the    federal    government.      *Santa  Anna 
nomimion,  marched  against  the  insurgents  in  May,  and  after  an  en- 
kMiyii.    gagement^  of  two  hours,  totally  defeated  them  on  the 
plains  of  Guadalupe.*     The  city  of  Zacatecasf  soon  sur- 
rendered, and  all  resistance  in  the  state  was  overcome. 

Vtw^     2Q-  '^  ^®w  ^^ys  *^®'  ***«  ^'^^  o^  Zacatecas,  the  "  P&fi 

of  Toliica^^  was  published,  calling  for  a  change  of  the 

federal  system  to  a  central  government,  abolishing  the 

legislatures  of  the  states,  and  changing  the  states  into 

departments  under  the  control  of  military  commandants, 

who  were  to  be  responsible  to  the  chief  authorities  of  the 

nation, — ^the  latter  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 

J»^*y^?^  individual,  whose  will  was  law.     »This  "  plan,"  generally 

Th^wSitna  "Supposed  to  have  originated  with  Santa  Anna  himself,  was 

gJM«»<|fto^  adopted  by  the  congress ;  and  on  the  third  of  October  fbl- 

^  Central  &■  lowiug,  (jenoral  Barragan,  the  acting  president,  issued  a 

JUSuSti.  decree  in  the  name  of  congress,  abolishing  the  federal 

system,   and  establishing  a  "Central  republic."     This 

frame  of  government  was  formally  adopted  in  1836  by  a 

0.  Thu     convention  of  delegates  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

gowrnnwu      29.  ^Several  of  the  Mexican  states  protested  in  ener- 

aS<SnHhy  getic  language  against  this  assumption  of  power  on  the  part 

^^wm    of  the  congress,  and  avowed  their  determination  to  take 

^J^^    J  up  arms  in  support  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  against 

3ji»»r«dj^  that  ecclesiastical  and  military  despotism  which  was  de- 

Hon       spoiling  tnem  of  all  their  rights  as  freemen.     **They  were 

*  Ouadabqt*  If  a  BmaU  fUtage  a  ftw  mflet  meb  from  the  el^  of  Zaeato^as. 
t  Zaeateeatj  VtM  capital  of  the  state  of  tha  mum  name,  la  about  820  mSlM  N.W.  flrom  Ika  li^f 
af  Mexico. 
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all,  howerer,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  hitheito  the    1835. 
least  important  of  the  Mexican  provinces,  speedily  reduced  " 

by  the  arms  of  Santa  Anna.  *Texas,  destitute  of  nume-  ]^^^SSnS 
rical  strength,  regular  troops,  and  pecuniary  resource^,  tMtttnu. 
was  left  to  contend  single-handed  for  her  guarantied  rights, 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  general  government, 
wielded  by  a  man  whose  uninterrupted  military  success, 
and  inordinate  vanity,  had  led  him  to  style  himself  ^*  the 
Napoleon  of  the  West.*' 

30.  *In  several  skirmishes  between  the  Texans  and  the  s.  TtmMtts^ 
troops  of  the  srovemment  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  the  for-  ^SmfiSm 
mer  were  uniformly  successful ;  and  before  the  close  of      ''^^ 
the  year  the  latter  were  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province.     'In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  Texas,  hav-  ^^fjjgjj^ 
ing  assembled  in  convention  at  San  Felipe,'  there  pub-    qfTesM. 
lished**  a  manifesto,*  in  which  they  declared  themselves  ••  ^J^^* 
not  bound  to  support  the  existing  government,  but  proffered    b  not.  t. 
their  assistance  to  such  members  of  the  Mexican  confede-  «•  8~  p-  «»• 
racy  as  would  take  up  arms  in  support  of  their  rights,  as 
guarantied  by  the  constitution  of  1824.     *Santa  Anna,  ^^J^J^im. 
alarmed  by  these  demonstrations  of  resistance  to  his  au- 
thority, and  astonished  by  the  military  spirit  exhibited  by 

the  Texans,  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
rebellious  province. 

31.  •In  November,  a  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt   s.  Attempt 
was  made  to  arouse  the  Mexican  federalists  in  support  of    arSim  t£ 
the  cause  for  which  the  Texans  had  taken  arms.     General  f^S^St» 
Mexia,   a  distinguished  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in      *'^^' 
Mexico,  embarked**  from  New  Orleans  with   about  one    *"*^'^  •• 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  chiefly  Americans,  with  a  few 
British,  French,  and  Grermans,  most  of  whom  supposed 

that  their  destination  was  Texas,  where  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  take  up  arms  or  not  in  defence  of  the  country. 
•Mexia,  however,  altered  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  Tam-  "if jf^JSJS* 
pico,*  and  caused  the  party,  on  landing,  to  join  in   an  m^^Stftk 
attack  on  the  town.     The  vessel  being  wrecked  on  a  bar  ,  cec/Nbte, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  the  ammunition  being      "  •^^^ 
damaged,  a  large  number  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition were   taken  prisoners;  twenty-eight  of  whom,    '-^^■"* 
chiefly  Americans,  were  soon  after  shot^  by  sentence  of  a  .  t  ?  : 
court-martial.     Mexia,  the  leader  of  the  party,  escaped  to  no'tiwrwra. 
Texas  in  a  merchant  vessel.  tHvationqf 

32  ^Early  in  the  following  year  Santa  Anna  set  out*     g^^'y 
from  Saltillo"*  for  the  Rio  Grande,*  where  an  army  of  8000  h.  Note.p  bti 
^  .     ■  .     ■  II,.  I  ..      , 

•  Tbe  Sio  Grands  del  Nort«.  (Ree^  Grahn-da  del  Nor-ta,)  or  Oreat  RlTer  of  the  North, 
called  aleo  the  Bio  Bm^o,  (Ree-o  Brah-7o,)  from  its  rapid  cnrrent,  rises  in  those  moantain  range* 
that  form  the  point  ef  separation  between  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Onlf  of  Moxioc^ 
■nd  those  which  flow  into  the  Padflo  Ooean.    It  has  an  estunated  course  of  1800  milsSi  wltb 
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anaLtsm.  meq,  composed  of  the  best  tn)ops  of  Mexico,  furnished 
with  an  unusually  large  train  of  artillery,  and  commanded 
by  the  most  experienced  officers,  was  assembling  for  the 
L  HUarM  Invasion  of  Texas.     *0n  the  twelfth  of  February  Santa 
yeb.  la.     Anna  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande,  whence  he  departed  on 
veb.n.     the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
«.  See  p.  t84.  halted  on  the  heights  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,*  where 
the  whole  of  the  invading  army  was  ordered  to  cancel^ 
trate. 
*^gw8*»      33.  "Bexar,  garrisoned  by  only  one  hundred  and  forty 
mteomutwA  inen,  was  soon   reduced  ;^  and  in  several  desperate  en- 
RttntuAfma.  Counters  which  followed,  the  vast  superiority  in  numberg 
fwepjHi.)  ^^  ^®  P*^  ^^  ^^  invading  army  gave  the  victory  to  Santa 
Anna,  who  disgraced  his  name  by  the  remorseless  cruel- 
■.iMMMdiM.  ties  of  which  ne  was  guilty..    *His  hopes  of  conquest^ 
^^hapa.      however,  were  in  the  end  disappointed ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  his  armies,  in  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
vince was  effectually  subdued,  he  met  with  an  unexpected 
«.  See  p.  661.  and  most  humiliating  defeat.* 

^^^aj*<j5j       34.  *He  had  already  advanced  to  the  San  Jacinto,  A 
^ti6(tfSQn  stream  which  enters  the  head  of  Galveston  Bay,  when 
defeat  and   he  was  attacked^  in  camp,  at  the  head  of  more  than  1500 
^aArma.  men,  by  a  Texan  force  of  only  783  men,  commanded  by 
d  April  81.    General  Houston,  formerly  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  once  governor  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.     Although 
Santa  Anna  was  prepared  for  the  assault,  yet  so  vigorous 
,       was  the  onset,  that  in  twenty  minutes  the  camp  was  car- 
ried, and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  put  to  flight.     Six 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Mexicans  were  kill^  during 
tlie  assault,  and  tne  attack  which  followed;  more  than 
two  hundred   were  wounded,   and  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  were  taken  prisoners, — among  the  latter  Santa  Anna 
himself.     Of  the  Texans,  ojAy,  eight  were  killed  and  sev^ 
eiiteen  wounded — a  disparity  of  result  scarcely  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
^BvMi^nM      ^'^'  'Although  a  majority  of  the  Texan  troops  demanded 
•pm-ed,  and  the  cxccution  of  Santa  Anna,  as  the  murderer  of  many  of 
^e»»ehiied    their  Countrymen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  yet  his  life 
"*******    was   spared  by   the   extraordinary  firmness  of  General 
tJ^^    Houston  and  his  officers,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded 
with  him,  by  which  the  entire  Mexican  force  was  with- 


■M p"»4 )   drawn  from  the  province.     'Texas  had  previously  made* 


tat  few  tributaries.  Like  most  of  the  great  riTert  of  the  American  oonttnefnt,  the  Rio 
tu  its  periodical  rlstngs.  Its  waters  begltn  to  rise  In  April,  they  are  at  their  height  eaity  t« 
ifa^,  and  they  subside  towards  the  end  of  June.  The  banks  are  eztranely  steep,  and  tb» 
Waters  muddy.  At  its  enhance  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  which  is  orer  a  shtfUng  Band-tw^ 
Irith  an  average  of  ttom  three  to  fire  fbet  of  water  at  low  tide,  the  width  of  the  lUo  Qrande  li 
ibout  800  yards.  From  the  bar  to  Loredo,  a  town  200  miles  tram  the  coast,  the  itw  iaas  Ik 
ftnooth,  deep  current.  Above  Loredo  it  is  broken  by  rapids.  When,  however,  tihe  stnson  !■ 
•t  a  mod«rate  height,  there  U  said  to  be  no  ofaf  taato  to  its  naTScatkm. 
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a  declaration  of  inde^^deuce,  and  the  victory  of  San  li30. 
Jacinto"  confirmed  iL  'Santa  Anna,  after  being  detained  ^^^  , 
a  prisoner  several  mouths,  was  released  from  confinement,  i.  suuaa  4 
In  the  meantime,  his  authority  as  president  had  been  sus-  Mwrnti 
peaded,  and  on  hia  remm  to  Mexico  he  retired  to  his  ferni,  ^«Sw«' 
where,  in  obscurity,  he  was  for  several  years  allowed  to  ^1J!^ 
brood  over  the  disappoinlmenl  and  humiliation  of  his 
defeat,  the  wreck  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  bis  ex- 
ceeding unpopularity  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 


37.  *In    1838  the  unfortunate   MexJa  a  second   time 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  central  gov- 
ernment.    Advancing  towards  the  capital  with  a  brave  » 
band  of  patriots,  he  was  encountered  in  the  neighborhood  I 
of  Puebla'  by  Santa  Anna,  who,  creeping  forth  from  bis 
retreat,  to  regain  popularity  by  some  striking  exploit,  was 
weakly  trusted  by  Bustamonte  with  the  command  of  the 
government  troops.     *Mexia  lost  the  day  and  was  taken  •■J3"''''"' 
prisoner ;  and  with  scarcely  time  left  for  prayer,  or  com-       um. 
munication  with  his  family,  was  shot,  by  order  of  his  con 
querer,  on  the  field  of  battle.  ,  It  is  reported  that  when 
refused  a  respite,  he  said  to  Sama  Anna,  "  You  are  right ; 

I  would  not  have  granted  you  half  the  time  had  I  con- 
quered." 

38.  'Early  in  the  same  year  B  French  fleet  appeared  r.TAuYme* 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  demanding^  reparation  for  injuries  mimdtarm 
sustained  by  the  plundering  of  French  citizens,  and  the  t^^^ 
destruction  of  their  property  by  the  contending   factions, 

•  }>ihUii,  ■  DM!  and  tiln»nL  citj,  Uie  oplUl  of  tbe  ilUa  of  ttw  wns  nuM,  la  kboDt  tlghtj- 
..   ..,._«.  ^__.  .^     ---   -Wejiro,  (iimM»p,  p.6«e.)    It  conajni »  popolMlon  nf  »bonl 

«nalv#  ni«nnb^tni4M  at  mbnu.  iMfthrnvftrv,  Uld  wooL      Tb« 

bQ  iaCty  andlcMtlckl,  tbn  b*]luttT&de.  (ba  lunpfl,  mnA  ■!!  tha  oni>&i«it«  of  the  pi'~ 

' ^n  iUt«t.    Th*  grrftt  chamteliw,  iuspepdvd  fVim  th*<  doin*,  la  nii 

«  Ipumd  »*«at  the  building  of  Iho  »t»ll«  of  tbo  cslheinJ  !•  WiIoto: 
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ANALYSIS,  and  by  forcible  loans  collected  by  violence.     'The  rejec 
I  Bioekade  of  ^ion  of  the  demand  was  followed  by  a  blockade,  and  in 
^uSiim  *^®  winter  following  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  was  attacked 
r«r»onic   by  the  French  troops.      'An  opportunity  being  again 
B.  ^KumAm-  *^orded  to  Santa  Anna  to  repair  his  tarnished  reputation 
«a'«i^niMr-  and  regain  his  standing  with  the  army,  he  proceeded  to 
"****"  the  port,  took  command  of  the  troops,  and  while  following 
a.DM.B.     the  French,  during  their  retreat,*  one  of  his  legs  waa 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  amputation  became  neces- 
sary. 

1840.  39.  *In  the  month  of  July,  1840,  the  federalist  party, 
^*^y35J"  headed  by  General  Urrea  and  Gk)mez  Farias,  excited 
•ttyjf-MB*-  an  insurrection*'  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  seized  the 

ikj^if.  president  himself.  Afler  a  conflict  of  twelve  days,  in 
which  many  citizens  were  killed  and  much  property 
destroyed,  a  convention  of  general  amnesty  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  contending  parties,  and  hopes  were  held  out 
to  the  federalists  of  another  reform  of  the  constitution. 
«.  fmomm.  40.  *At  the  same  time  Yucatan  declared  for  federalism, 
I  itthMorv:  and  withdrew  from  the  general  ffovemment.     'This  state 

%ttUon  ufltn    I'll  I**  •  1  ««i 

Mesieo,     had  been  a  distinct  captain-generalcy,  not  connected  with 
Guatemala,  nor  subject  to  Mexico,  from  the  time  of  the 
conquest  to  the  Mexican  revolution,  when  she  gave  up 
her  independent  position  and  became  one  of  the  states  of 
VSSffjK-  *^®  Mexican  republic.     'Afler  suffering  many  years  from 
to>.an4n«6-  this  Unhappy   connexion,  a   separation  followed;  every 
hSntaSe    Mexican  garrison  was  driven  from  the  state,  and  a  league 
*''*''**'^**^*  was  entered  into  with  Texas ;  but  after  a  struggle  of  three 
years  against  the  forces  of  Mexico,  and  contending  fac- 
tions at  home,  Yucatan  again  entered  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy. 

1841.  41.  *In  the  month  of  August,  1841,  another  important 
'itoJt?u5?*"  devolution  broke  out  in  Mexico.     It  commenced  with   a 

declaration  against  the  government,  by  Paredes,  in  Gua- 
e.  (SeeHiu).  dalaxara;*  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  rising  in  the 
**■  "*       capital,  and  by  another  at  Vera  Cruz  headed  by  Santa 
M.  mmtbia*  Anna  himself.     *The  capital  was  bombarded ;  a  month's 
eapuS,and  contest  in  the  streets  of  the  city  followed,  and  the  revolu- 
Bui^SrX  tion  closed  with  the  downfall  of  Bustamente.     *In  Sep- 
Sept      tember  a  convention  of  the  commanding  officers  was  held 
MTaSSlS!!!^  ^^  Tacubaya ;*  a  general  amnesty  was  declared  ;  and  a 
"  plan''  was  agreect  upon  by  which  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  Mexico  was  superseded,  and  provision  made  for 


•  Ibofteya  ii  a  TiU«gB  about  Ibnr  miles  8.W.  from  the  gatoe  of  tho  oltyor  Itexfeo.  (flat 
lla|>,  p.  SOU.)  It  oontaioa  many  delightftxl  realdaiou  of  the  Mexkaa  merchaaU,  but  is  chfafir 
oelebcated  for  haTlng  been  fonnerly  the  ooontry  reaia<«ioe  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mezioo.  Tbt 
Axxahbishop's  palace  Is  situated  upon  an  eleTateA  gwt,  idlh  a  laig»  oHw  plantatiinB  and  bwHrti  > 
Ihi  gardens  and  grores  attached  to  it. 
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the  calling  of  a  coDgress  in  the  following  year  to  form  a    1841. 
new  one. 

42.  *Th3  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya^'  provided  for  the  election,  vProHnem 
in  the  meantime,  of  a  provisional  president,  who  was  to    qfrmett- 
be  invested  with  "  all  the  powers  necessary  to  re-organize     "•*■•" 
the  nation,  and  all  the  branches  of  administration."     To 

the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  was  given  the  power  of 
ehooaing  a  junta  or  council,  which  council  was  to  choose 
the  president.    *Santa  Anna,  being  at  the  head  of  the  s*^] 
army,  selected  the  junta ;  and  the  jimta  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  selecting  him  for  president. 

43.  'The  new  congress,  which  assembled  in  June,  1842. 
1842,  was  greeted  by  the  provisional  president  in  a  speech  j^STifmc 
strongly  declaring  his  partiality  for  a  firm  and  central  ^[5^*^ 
government,  but  expressing  his  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  <▼«•• 
the  final  decision  of  that  intelligent  body.  *The  pro-  i,2S5X 
ceedings  of  that  body,  however,  not  being  agreeable  to  smra  jaim 
Santa  Anna,  the  congress  was  dissolved  by  him  without  puant  amem' 
authority  in  the  December  following;  and  a  national  ^'^S^n. 
junta,  or  assembly  of  notables,  was  convened  in  its  place. 

*The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  that  body  was  a  new  ••^Jj^gjj^ 
constitution,  called  the  '<  Bases  of  political  organization     Amu^ 
of  the  Mexican  republic,"  proclaimed  on  the   7dth  of     1843. 
June,  1843.  '«~»»- 

44.  'By  this  instrument  the  Mexican  territory  was  :it»promir 
divided  into  deparUnenls ;  it  was  declared  that  a  papular  "•^■'***''^ 
representative  system  of  government  was  adopted;  that 

the  supreme  power  resided  •in  the  nation  ;  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  is  professed  and  protected  to  the 
excliuion  of  all  others.     *The  executive  power  was  lodged  ^^^^^m 
in  the  hands  of  a  president,  to  be  elected  for  five  years  ;     ^Jj!^ 
who  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  government,  com- 
posed of  seventeen  persons  named  by  the  president,  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  perpetual.      "The  legislative  ••  J^jJ^*«« 
power  was  to  reside  in  a  congress,  composed  of  a  chamber 
of  deputies  and  a  senate.     *An  annual  income  of  at  least  \^SS^, 
two  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  required  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.     "Every   five  hundred  ^^^'^Sla 
inhabitants  of  a  department  were  to  be  allowed  one  elec-   ^S^Sef 
tor  ;  twenty  of  these  were  to  choose  one  member  of  the 
electoral  college  of  the   department ;  and  the  electoral 
oollf'go  again  was  to  elect  the  members  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies :  so  that  by  this  third  remove  from  the  people 
the  latter  were  left  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  authority  in 
the  general  council  of  the  nation. 

45.  "One  third  of  the  members  of  the  senate  were  to  it 
be  chosen  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  president  of  the 
republic,  and  the  supreme  court  of  justice;  and  the  re- 
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AiTALTsis.  maining  two-thirds  by  the    assemblies   of  the'  severql 
hOtantctm-  departments.     'These     assemblies,    however,     scarcely 
iluemdSu    ainounted  to  more  than  a  species  of  municipal  police,  and 
were  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  national  execu- 
s.san/«^n-  tive.     •Under  this  intricate  and  arbitrary  system  of  irov- 
th6he0dqf  ernment,  Santa  Anna  himself  was  chosen  president,  or 
**'lSir^  as  he  should  with  more  propriety  have  been  called,  su- 
preme dictator  of  the  Mexican  nation. 
*'''«£3!*^      46.  »By  the  sixth  section  of  the  **  Plan  of  Tacubaya** 
mmntfUen  it  had  been  provided  that  the  provisional  president  should 
SSmSuJL  answer  for  his  acts  before  the  first  constitutional  congress ; 
tfSS'^'^i  yet  before  Santa  Anna  assumed  the  office  of  constitutional 
%SS^    president,  he  issued  a  decree  virtually  repealing,  by  his 
own  arbitrary  will,  that  section  of  the  "Plan,*'  l^'  declar- 
ing that  as  the  power  exercised  by  him  was,  by  its  very 
tenor,  without  limitation,  the  responsibility  referred  to  was 
merely  a  *  responsibility  of  opinion ;'  and  that  all  the  acts 
of  his  administration  were  of  the  same  permanent  force 
as  if  performed  by  a  constitutional  government,  and  must 
be  observed  as  such  by  the  constitutional  congress. 
1844.         47.  *Having  thus  placed  himself  beyond  all  responsi- 
^JSSTS^i  bility  for  the  acts  or  his  provisional  presidency,  Santa 
oSitSSfra-  -^^^^  commenced  his  administration  under  the  new  gov- 
t*cin.      ernment,  which  was  organized  by  the  assembling  of  Con- 
i^Jrt^?"**-    gross  in  January,  1844.     'The  congress  at  first  expressed 
fTy.yi   its  accordance  with  the  views  of  Santa  Anna,  by  voting 
itetTMtK^  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  four  millions  of  dollars, 
with  which  to  prosecute  a  war  against  Texas  ;  but  on  his 
requiring  authority  for  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  congress 
hesitated  to  give  its  assent,  although  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  former  contribution  had  been   realized,  and  the 
treasury  was  destitute,  not  only  of  sufficient  resources  to 
carry  on  a  war,  but  even  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  the 
government. 
jJSIjIflffi^      ^^*  'Meanwhile,   as  affidrs  proceeded,  the  opposition 
iS£^^g»  against    Santa    Anna   continued   to  increase,   not  only 
tovmimni.  .^^  ^j^^  congress,  but  also  throughout  the  republic.     He 
had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  military  revolution,  rather 
than  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people ;  who,  regarding 
with  jealousy  and  distrust  the  man  and  his  measures,  were 
ready  for  revolt  against  a  government  which  they  had  little 
>;At«(0cfiM  share  in  establishing.     'On  Santa  Anna's  expressing  a 
tgwgrf     wish  to  retire  to  his  farm  for  the  management  of  his  pri- 
'***^*'^'    vate  affairs,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
president  ad  interim^  to  officiate  during  his  absenoe.     So 
strong  had  the  opposition  to  the  dictator  become  in  tha 
body,  that  the  ministerial  candidate,  Canalize,  prevailec 
by  only  one  vote  over  his  opponent,  of  the  liberal  party. 
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49.  'Soarcely  had  SaDta  Anna  left  the  capital  when  the    1844. 
assembly  of  Guadalaxara,  or  Jalisco,  called*  upon  the 
national  congress  to  make  some  reforms  in  the  constitution 
and  the  laws ;  and  among  other  things,  to  enforce  that  SS^i^ 
article  of  the  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya"  which  made  the  pro-     •'*'*~- 
visional  president  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration.     •Although  this  measure  of  the  assembly  of  Ja-  ^^^*g^ 
lisco  was  taken  in  accordance  with  an  article  of  the  con-    mm 
stitution,  and  was  therefore,  nominally,  a  constitutional  act, 
yet  it  was  in  reality  a  revolutionary  one,  skilfully  planned 
lor  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna. 

60.     'Up  to  this  time,  Paredes,  who  had  commenced  the  ^^^  ^ 
revolution  of  1841,  had  acted  with  Santa  Anna  ;  but  now,     ~ 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  in  the  same  province  of 
Guadalaxara,  he  openly  declared  against  the  dictator,  and 
assumed  the  functions  of  military  chief  of  the  revolution. 
*Several  of  the  northern  provinces  immediately  gave  in  *-^^-,^ 
their  adherence  to  the  cause ;  and  Paredes,  at  the  head  of 
1400  men,  advanced  to  Lcigos,'*'  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters,  and  there  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 

51.  ^Santa  Anna,  then  at  his  residence  near  Vera  Cruz,  6. 
was  immediately  invested  by  Canalize,  the  acting  presi- 
dent, with  the  command  of  the  war  against  Paredes. 
•Collecting  the  troops  in  his  neighborhood,  at  the  head  of  JJJj'JJlJi 
8y500  men  he  departed  from  Jalapa,  crossed  rapidly  the  ttthtcaputL 
depanment  of  Puebla,  where  he  received  some  additional 

troops,  and  on  the  18th  of  November  arrived  at  Guada-     i*wi»» 
lupe,-]-  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.     '^The  depart-  LSjJjSSJjS 
ments  through  which  he  had  passed  were  full  of  profes-     loMm. 
sions  of  loyalty  to  his  government,  and  he  found  the  same 
in  that  of  Mexico ;  but  even  at  this  moment  symptoms  of 
the  uncertainty  of  his  cause  began  to  appear. 

52.  •Although  congress  did  not  openly  support  Paredes,   LJ^JfJJ 
yet  it  seemed  secretly  inclined  to  favor  the  revolution,  and, 


a.  Nor.  1. 


moreover,  it  insisted  that  Santa  Anna  should  proceed  con- 
stitutionally, which  he  had  not  done ;  for  he  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  military  in  perscm,  which  he  was  forbidden 
to  do  by  the  constitution,  without  the  previous  permission  ^afay^-^ 
of  congress.     •Nevertheless,  on  the  22d  he  left  Guada-  ifgilL^St 
lupe  for  Queretaro,  where  he  eiqpected  to  assemble  a  force     Nov.  22. 
of  13,000  men,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  little  army  "j^^;^ 
of  Paredes.     "On  the  same  day  the  chamber  of  deputies  nom  of  con- 
voted  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  of  war  for  sign-  SSa"'^ 


*  Lagos  Is  a  small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gnadalaxsra. 

t  Guadalupe  is  a  small  Tillage  three  miles  north  from  the  cafiltal.  (See  Map,  p.  5Q9.)  II  If 
distfngulshcd  for  its  magnificent  ehwck,  dedicated  to  the  "  Virgin  of  Goadalnpe.-'  the  paitam' 
mint  of  Mexico.  The  ohapel  and  other  hnildlngs  dorcted  to  this  saint  form  a  llttte  tillage  of 
IbamselTes,  aeparate  firom  the  small  town  that  has  grown  up  in  tJM  T<ciaitor. 
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JUULTBI8.  ing  be  order  by  wbich  Santa  Anna  held  the  ^imnaiid 
of  the  troopsu     It  also  resolved  to  receive  and  print  the 
declarations  of  the  departments  that  had  taken  up  armay 
showing,  in  all  this,  no  friendly  disposition  towards  Santa 
Anna. 
t^PTQMttd^      53.  ^Qn  arriving  at  Quer^taro,  Santa  Anna  found  that, 
fMr«.      although  the  military  were  professedly  in  his  favor,  yet  the 
ti^wtmUf  departmental  assembly  had  already  pronounced  in  favor 
^aSSjbmuH  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  Jalisco.      He  therefi^re  in- 
formed the  members  that  if  they  did  not  re-frtmounce  in 
his  favor  he  would  send  them  prisoners  to  Perote ;  and  oa 
their  refusal  to  do  so,  they  were  arrested  by  his  order. 
iJ!Shi&9  'W^®^^  news  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  capital,  the 
•r4»n4  to  mp-  minister  of  war  and  the  acting  president  were  imme- 
^SmnnSZ  diately  ordered  to  appear  before  Congress,  and  to  inform 
that  body  if  they  had  authorized  Santa  Anna  to  imprison 
the  members  of  the  assembly  of  Quer^taro. 
s.  Jrbitrmv      54.  *But  instead  of  answering  to  this  demand,  on  the 
XSUSSien.  first  of  December  the  ministers  caused  the  doors  of  Con- 
om.  1.      gross  to  be  closed,  and  guarded  by  soldiery  ;  and  on  the 
^Jjj^    following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  of  Canalize,  de- 
^UMMAy  daring  Congress  dissolved  indefinitely,   and  conferring 
upon  Santa  Anna  all  the  powers  of  government,  legislative 
as  well  as  executive  ;  the  same  to  be  exercised  by  Cana- 
^ypyjw^  lizo  until  otherwise  ordered  by  Santa  Anna.   *When  intel. 
,  Santa  jS?  ligonce  of  these  proceedings  reached  Puebla,  the  garrison 
Dob.  |,      and  people  declared  against  the  government,  and  offemd 
an  asylum  to  the  members  of  Congress. 
I.  JtMMi^iftm      55.  ^During  several  days  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
**  DooT***^  government  produced  no  apparent  effect  in  the  capital,  bnt 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  the  people  arose  in  arms ; 
the  military  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution ;  and  Ca. 
t^oo-  V-      nalizd  and  his  ministers  were  imprisoned^     *0n  the  sev- 
*'  inSSmT'  ei^th.  Congress  reassembled ;  General  Herref  a,  the  leader 
•^^''"•^     of  the  constitutional  party,  was  appointed  Provisional  Pre. 
sident  of  the  Republic,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed. 
mijjSmuSa      ^^  ^Rejoicings  and  festivities  of  the  people  followed* 
uS^JBm-  ^^^  tragedy  of  *'  Brutus,  or  Rome  made  Free,'*  was  per 
«a  ijvta'*    formed  at  the  thealie  in  honor  of  the  success  of  the  revolu 


tionists  ;  and  every  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Santa  Anna, 
F  — his  trophies,  statues,  portraits — ^were  destroyed  by  the 

populace.    Even  his  amputati^d  leg,  which  had  been  em- 
balmed and  buried  with  military  honors,  was  disdnterred, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  broken  to  pieoes,  witb 
-^  _      every  mark  of  indignity  and  contempt. 
tm^tkm      ^^'  *®*^t*  Anna,  however,  was  st  11  in  command  of  a 
gjgogyr  lar^e  bodv  of  the  regular  army,  at  the  head  of  which, 
«cMf  foriocL  early  in  January,  he  marched  against  Puebla,  hoping  Ki 
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Ae  an  eflfeotive  blow  by  the  capture  of  that  place,  oi     18M* 
to  o])en  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence  he  might  escape  ' 

from  the  country  if  that  alternative  became  necessary. 
But  at  Puebla  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  insur- 
gents in  increasing  numbers — ^his  own  troops  began  to  de- 
sert  him — ^and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take 
the  city,  on  the  11th  of  the  month  he  sent  in  a  communica-     jan.  ii. 
tioQ  o&rmg  to  treat  with  and  submit  to  the  government. 
^His  terms  not  being  complied  with,  he  attempted  to  make  i.mteaphm 
his  escape,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  ''^iSf*^ 
castle  of  Perote.    After  an  imprisonment  of  several  months, 
CkmgTess  passed  a  decree  against  him  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  the  country. 

58.  'In  the  mean  time  the  province  of  Texas,  having  s.  suttatkm 
maintained  its  independence  of  Mexico  during  a  period  %S^Sioi 
of  nine  years,  and  having  obtained  a  recognition  of  its  in- 
dependence  from  the   United  States,  and  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  had  applied  for  and  obtained  admission 

into  the  American  confederacy,  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.     'On  the  6th  of  March,  1845,  soon  afler  the  pas-     Mareh«. 
sage  of  the  act  of  annexation  by  the  American  Congress,  taken  by  tut 
the  Mexican  minister*  at  Washington  demanded  his  pass-   JSn'SSS^tu 
ports — declaring  his  mission  terminated,  and  protesting  ^^^"^^ 
against  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  by  which,  as  he  alleg-       t« ) 
ed,  '*  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  territory"  hed  been 
severed  from  the  state  to  which  it  owed  obedience.     *On    i,^^^ 
the  arrival  in  Mexico  of  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the    preMent. 
act  of  annexation,  the  provisional  president,  Herrera,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,^  reprobating  the  measure  as  a  breach    b.  Jnnet. 
of  national  faith,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  rally  in 
support  of  the  national  independence,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  aggressions  of 
a  neighboring  power. 

59.  *Small  detachments  of  Mexican  troops  were  al-   s.Mesiea» 
ready  near  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  and  larger  bodies  were  ^^!nfrm 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  avow^  object  of  en-       ^^' 
forcing  the  claim  of  Mexico  to  the  territory  so  long  with- 

orawn  from  her  jurisdiction,  and  now  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  power  able  and  disposed  to  protect  the 
newly  acquired  possession.     'In  view  of  these  demonstnu  «.  jmeHem 
tions  made  by  Mexico,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Gov-  ^^tilH  * 
emment  of  the  United  States  sent  to  Texas,  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  Taylor,  several  companies  of  troops, 
which  took  a  position  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph's,  near  ^  ^q^^  i^^p^ 
Corpus  Christ!  Bay,  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river   ,  ?  •"•> 

X^ueCfes.  JHerrera'B 

60.  *In  the  e*ections  that  were  held  in  Mexico  in  Au-  «*^'««' 
gusty  Henera  was  chosen  president,  and  oa  the  16th  of    Sept.  m. 
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ANALTSiB.  September  took  the  oath  of  office  :ji  the  presence  of  the  Mex 
'  ican  Congress.     His  administratbn,  however,  was  of  short 

continuance.    Evidently  convinced  of  the  inability  of  Mex« 
ico  to  carry  on  a  successful  war  for  the  recovery  of  Texas, 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
i.jUM«y  for  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  controversy.     'Paredes, 
then  in  command  of  a  portion  of  the  army  designed  for 
the  invasion  of  Texas,  seized  the  opportunity  for  appeals 
ing  to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and  declared 
against  the  administration  of  Herrera,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  preventing  the  latter  from  concluding  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  part  of  the  Republic  was  to  be 
Dae.  91.     ceded  to  the  United  States.      On  the  21st  of  December 
gJvSrHSHent  ^®  Mexican  Congress  conferred  upon  Herrera  dictatorial 
MwtAroiffn.  powers  to  enable  him  to  quell  the  revolt,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach  of  Paredes  to  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  men,  the  regular  army  there  declared  in  his  &- 
vor,  and  the  administration  of  Herrera  was  terminated. 
1846.         61.    The  hostile  spirit  which  the  war  party  in  Mexico, 
%/jmSieeM  ^©aded  by  Paredes,  had  evinced  towards  the  United  States, 
gH^fJ^'^  induced  the  latter  to  take  measures  for  guarding  against 
any  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  March,  1846,  the  army  of  General 
Taylor  broke  up  its  encampment  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 
commenced  its  march  towards  the  Rio  Grande.     On  the 
28th  of  the  same  month  it  took  a  position  opposite  Mata- 
Bfardk     moras.     ^Open  hostilities  soon   followed,   the   Mexicans 
^iSu^fhS'  making  the  first  attack.     The  battles  of  Palo  Alio  and 
twSnl^ieo  -^^^^^  ^  ^  Palma,  fought  on  the  soil  claimed  by  Texas, 
Vnifed     '^suited  in  victory  to  the  American  arms ; — Matamoras* 
Btatea.      Surrendered ; — during  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  Septem- 
^em^Smi'  ^^  the  heights  of  Montereyf  were  stormed,  and  on  the 
**^*    ?^^^  ^^®  ^^^y  capitulated  to  General  Taylor.     Upper  Cal- 
ifornia had  previously  submitted  to  an  American  squadron, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Sloat,  and  the  city  and  valley 
of  Santa  Fe^  had  surrendered  to  General  Kearney. 
».  Another       62.  'Such  Were  the  events  which  opened  the  war  on 
^^^exSo  ^  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.     In  the  mean  time  another  do- 
a?Si£*t}i  niestic  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  Paredes,  while  eiw 
tSSIfimimt.  S^^  i'^  preparations  to  meet  the  foreign  enemy,  found  the 
power  which  he  had  assumed  wrested  fn»n  him.     San^ 


•  MatamoraSj  a  Mexieaa  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  State  cfPwnanllpit,  (TiBi-aw486-pMj| 
once  containing  12,000  Inhabitanta,  is  sltoated  on  tbe  eonth  aUi  of  the  Bio  OniMle,  aboofe  V 
miles  from  its  mouth.     (See  Map,  p.  020.) 

t  MmUerey^  ( Mon-ter -ft, )  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Leon,  oontains  a  popolatlm  ottSbmM 
15,000  hihabitants.     (See  Map,  p.  620.) 

I  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  Is  a  town  of  about  4000  faihahltoaitL 
ritoated  16  milee  £.  of  the  lUo  Qiande,  1101)  miks  N. W.  finn  the  cMy  of  MaodM,  aaA  aOW 
miles  from  New  Orlean*.    (See  Map,  p.  (SO.) 
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Anna  iad  been  recalled  by  the  revolutionary  party,  and     ^^^^  ^ 

entering  Mexico  in  triumph,  was  again  placed  at  the  head 

of  that  government  which  had  so  recently  sat  in  judgment 

against  him,  and  which  had  awarded  to  him  the  penalty 

of  perpetual  banishment     For  an  account  of  the  war  b^ 

tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  see  Polkas  AdminiB- 

tration,  p.  485.  < 

\ 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  MEXICAN  HISTOBV 

1.  With  the  oommencement  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, in  1846,  we  close  oar  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  latter  oonntr/y 
hoping,  though  almost  against  hope,  that  we  hare  arriyed  near  the  period  of  the 
205/  of  the  domestic  reTolutions  that  were  destined  to  distract  that  unhappy 
land,  and  looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  time  wheu  Psacb  may  bestow  upon 
Mexico  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  blessings  of  a  permanent  but  free  goyem- 
ment 

2.  As  Americans,  we  feel  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  all  those  countries 
of  the  New  World  which  have  broken  the  chains  of  European  Tassalage,  and 
established  independent  governments  of  thei£  own ;  but  as  citizens  of  the  first 
republic  on  this  continent,  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  has  maintained 
an  honorable  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without  one  serious  do« 
mestic  insurrection  to  sully  the  fair  page  of  its  history,  we  hare  looked  with 
unfeigned  grief  upon  the  numerous  scenes  of  sanguinary  contention  which  hare 
conyulsed  nearly  all  the  American  republics  that  haye  aspired  to  follow  in  the 
path  which  we  have  trodden. 

3.  If  the  task  of  tracing  the  causes  of  the  eyents  which  haye  rendered  those 
republics  less  peaceful,  less  prosperous,  and  less  happy  than  ours,  should  be  an 
unpleasant  one,  yet  it  may  not  be  wholly  unprofitable ;  for  it  is  by  the  past 
only  that  we  can  safely  judge  of  the  Aiture,  and  by  knowing  the  rocks  and 
shoals  on  which  others  have  broken,  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  which,  at  some  future  day^  may  threaten  us.  In  the  his* 
fcry  of  modern  Mexico  we  percelTc  a  combination  of  nearly  all  those  circum« 
stances  that  have  rendered  the  South  American  republics  a  grief  and  a  shame 
to  the  friends  of  liberal  institutions  throughout  the  world ;  and  to  Mexico  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  for  examples  of  the  evils  to  which  we  have  referred. 

4.  Mental  slavery,  an  entire  subjection  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  spiritual 
leaders,  was  the  secret  of  that  system  of  arbitrary  rule  by  which  Spain,  during 
nearly  three  centuries,  so  quietly  govemod  her  American  colonies.^  As  early 
as  1503  the  Spanish  monarch  was  constituted  head  of  the  American  church; 
and  no  separate  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  royal  prerogative,  in  which  was  concentrated  every  branch  of 
authority,  and  to  which  all  classes  were  taught  to  look  for  honor  and  prefer- 
ment Under  this  system,  the  security  of  the  power  of  Spain  depended  upon 
the  ignorance  and  blind  idolatry  of  the  people,  whom  education  would  have 
made  impatient  of  a  yoke  which  comparison  would  have  rendered  doubly  gall- 
ing. Spain  was  held  up  to  the  Mexicans  as  the  queen  of  natiomi,  and  the 
Spanish  as  the  only  Christian  language ;  and  the  people  were  taught  that  their 
fate  was  ia:escribably  better  than  that  of  any  others  of  mankind. 


•  ^*  What  hftTe  ve  ever  known  Uke  the  o^Monlsl  vanalage  of  theie  States  ?— Whoi  did  we  or 
•or  anoeston  feel,  like  themf  the  weight  of  ft  political  despotism  that  presses  men  to  the  earik, 
mt  of  fch*>-  leligioos  intolerance  which  would  shi  t  up  heaven  to  all  but  the  bigoted  ?  Wi  havs 
iVBUVtt  T»OM  AMOTHIB  STOCK— wi  BKLONO  TO  A!»oTH«  BACK.  We  have  knowu  notUni^ws 
have  Iblt  nothing— of  the  political  despotism  of  Spain,  nor  of  the  heat  of  her  Ursa  of  intok 
w"— Vrmrn*!  fi^isse*  on  tA$  Pamnna  jlfissum,  April  U,  ISaS. 
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9.  To  perMoate  this  ignorance,  and  effeotnally  gaud  agalart  tanaga  inflti* 
cnces,  the  "Laws  of  the  Indies^'  made  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  foreigner  to  enter 
the  Spanish  colonies  without  a  special  license  from  his  Catholic  majesty, 
the  king  of  Spain ;  nor  were  these  licenses  granted  unless  researches  in  Natam 
History  were  the  ostCTsible  object  of  the  applicant.  All  ProtestaHts  were  i»- 
discrimioately  condemned  as  heretics  and  unbelieveors,  with  whom  no  good 
Catholic  conid  hold  interoonrse  without  contamination.  In  Mexico^  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  the  Inquisition  was  firmly  established,  and  it  discharged  its  duties 
with  an  unbounded  zeal  and  a  relentless  rigor.  Its  tendency  was,  not  only  to 
direct  the  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  but  to  stifle  inquiry  in  everything 
that  could  throw  light  upon  the  science  of  politics  and  goTemment.  Modem 
histories  and  politi^  writings  were  rigorously  proscritoi  in  Mexico,  and  so 
late  as  1811,  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereigirty  of  the  people  was  denounced  as  a 
damnable  here^.  Doctrines  directly  opposed  to  republican  principles,  and 
based  upon  ignorance  and  pr^udioe,  were  thus  seduloaMy  interwoTon  with  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  while  the  intolerant  spirit  thus  incaloated  remainfl^ 
there  will  be  no  security  for -the  permanence  of  republican  institutions. 

6.  From  the  past  history  and  present  prospects  of  Mexico,  compared  with 
those  of  the  United  StatesL  we  may  gather  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
that  history  teaches.  Although  Mexico  was  settled  nearly  a  century  before 
the  United  States,  yet  the  latter  had  gone  through  all  the  discouragements  and 
trials  of  their  coloiual  existence,  steadily  progressing  in  general  knowledge  and 
in  the  growth  of  liberal  principles,  had  outgrown  their  rassalage,  and  firmly 
establidied  their  independence,  while  Mexico  was  stiU  groping  in  spiritual  and 
intellectual  darkness,  without  being  fuUy  aware  of  her  enslaved  condition.  I& 
the  case  of  the  United  States  the  declaration  of  Independence  was  the  delib^ 
rate  resolye  of  a  xmited  and  intelligent  people,  smarting  under  accumulated 
wrongs,  rightly  appreciating  the  value  of  freedom,  and  with  prudent  fi>resight 
calmly  weighing  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  When  once  obtained,  tike  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  preserve  it,  and  to  guard  against 
its  natural  liabilities  to  perversion.  A  system  of  government  was  adoptra,  re- 
publican not  only  in  fbrm  but  in  principle  ]  and  standing  out  prominently  as 
a  beacon  in  the  darkness  of  the  age,  equal  protection  and  toleration  were  given 
to  all  religious  sects. 

7.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  the  first  resistance  to  Spanish  tyranny  was  but  • 
sudden  and  isolated  movement  of  a  few  individuals,  with  no  ulterior  ol^iect  of 
freedom ;  and  the  masses  of  the  ignorant  population  who  Joined  in  the  insur* 
rection  were  influenced  by  no  higher  motives  than  those  of  plunder  and  r6> 
venge.  A  declaration  of  Independence  found  the  people  disunited,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  tiie  evils  under  which  they  were  suffering,  unaware  of 
their  own  resources,  and  ready  to  follow  blindly  wherever  th^  chiefs  led 
them.  When  Independence  was  at  length  accomplished,  it  was  merely  for 
one  despotism  to  give  place  to  another,  and  in  the  rtru|^le  of  contending  fiu^ 
tions  a  monarchy  arose  to  u.<rarp  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

.8  The  sudden  overthrow  of  monarchy  gave  place  to  a  t^stem  republican  im 
fbrm,  and  fnir  and  comely  in  its  proportions,  but  containing  one  of  the  most 
odicis  features  of  despotism.  It  was  declared  that  one  particular  religien 
should  be  adopted,  to  the  exclusion  and  prohibition  of  any  other  whatever.  A 
principle  more  illiberal  and  unrepublican  could  not  have  been  imagined,  and 
where  it  prevails,  the  idea  of  a/ree  government  is  an  absurdity.  It  was  a  vain 
attempt  to  engraft  the  iVeshly  budding  germs  of  freedom  on  the  old  and  with- 
ered stalk  of  tyranny,  as  unnatural  as  to  hope  that  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
plant  would  bad  and  blossom,  in  vigor  and  beauty,  on  the  gnarled  oak  of  the 
forests.  Of  all  tyranny,  that  which  is  exerted  over  the  conseienoes  of  the  sa- 
nerstltious  and  the  ignorant  is  the  most  boneAil  in  its  effects.  It  not  only  ren* 
ders  its  subjects  more  than  willing  slaves,  and  makes  them  glory  in  their  be»> 
dage,  but  it  incapacitates  them  from  appreciating  or  ex^ying  the  blessings  of 
lilMrty  when  freely  offered  themu 

9.  Of  the  present  state  of  lesming  among  the  MeziosDS^  sone  ides  may  hs 
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formed,  when  it  la  oonsidflredj  that,  so  late  as  1840,  among  the  entire  whita 
population  of  the  country  not  more  than  one  in  fiyo  could  read  and  write,  and 
among  the  Indians  and  mixed  classes,  not  one  in  fifty ;  a  startling  fhet  for  a  r^ 
public,  and  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  that  Incapacity  for  self-goremment 
which  the  people  have  thus  far  exhibited.  The  constitution  of  1824  indeed  dis- 
played a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  j  but  the  ease  with  which  that  constitution  was  oyer- 
thrown  by  a  military  despot,  and  the  facility  with  which  subsequent  revolutions 
have  been  effected,  without  any  object  but  the  restless  ambition  of  their  insti- 
gators, who  hoped  to  rise  to  power  over  the  rains  of  their  predecessors,  show 
the  development  of  no  progressive  prinripZ^j  and  that  the  people  have  made  littlo 
advanoement  in  that  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  fit  them  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

10.  As  yet  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  than  two  classes  among 
those  who  are  citizens;  the  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  army  on  the  other: 
for  the  numerous  mixed  and  Indian  population  is  almost  wholly  unrepresented 
in  the  government.  The  stranger  is  reminded  of  this  double  dominion  of  mil- 
itary and  spiritual  power  by  the  constant  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  bell,  which 
ring  in  his  ears  from  mom  till  midnight,  drowning  the  sounds  of  industry  and 
labor,  and  by  their  paraphernalia  of  show  and  pu«de  deeply  impressing  him 
with  the  conviction  that  there  are  no  republican  influences  prevailing  around 
him.  A  large  standing  army  has  been  maintained,  not  to  guard  the  nation 
against  invading  enemies^  but  to  protect  the  government  against  the  people; 
and  its  leaders  have  originated  all  the  revolutions  that  have  occurred  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Spain. 

1 1.  The  present  condition  of  Mexico,*apart  ft-om  considerations  of  the  results 
of  the  foreign  war  in  which  she  is  engaged,  is  one  of  exceeding  embarrassment, 
and  many  years  of  peace  must  elapse,  under  a  wise  and  permanent  administra- 
tion of  government,  before  she  can  recover  from  the  evils  which  a  long  period 
of  anarchy  and  misrule  has  entailed  upon  her.  The  country  presents  a  wide 
field  of  waste  and  rain;  agriculture  has  been  checked;  commerce  and  manu- 
fhctures  scarcely  exist ;  a  foreign  and  a  domestic  debt  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
people ;  and  the  morals  of  the  masses  have  become  corrupted.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  future  prospects  of  Mexico  are  dark  to  the  eye  of  hope,  and  the 
most  gloomy  fbrebodings  of  those  who  love  her  welfare  threaten  to  be  realized. 
While  she  has  been  absorbed  with  domestic  contentions,  the  march  of  improve- 
•nent  has  been  pressing  upon  her  borders ;  and  her  soil  is  too  fertile,  and  her 
mines  too  valuable,  long  to  lie  unimproved,  without  tempting  the  eupidity  of 
other  nations.  Texas,  severed  from  her,  not  by  foreign  interfiorence,  but  by 
the  enterprise  of  a  hardy,  united,  and  intelligent  population,  that  had  been  in- 
vited to  her  soil  to  make  ner  waste  and  wilderness  lands  fertile,  may  be  to  her 
a  warning,  and  a  prophetic  page  in  her  history. 

12.  And  whether  the  Anglo-American  race  is  destined  to  sweep  over  the  val- 
leys and  plains  of  Mexico,  and  in  that  direction  carry  onward  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  under  the  mild  and 
peaceable  influences  of  republican  institutions,  or  whether  the  Hispano-Mexi- 
oans  shall  continue  to  rule  in  the  land  which  they  have  polluted,  in  their  do- 
mestic quarrels,  with  scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  and  over  which  the  intole- 
rance of  spiritual  despotism  has  so  long  exerted  its  blighting  influence,  is  a 
problem  which  the  Mexican  people  alone  can  solve.  If  they  will  be  united 
under  a  government  of  their  own  choice ;  if  they  will  foster  learning  and  the 
arts ;  cultivate  good  morals,  and  banish  the  intolerance  of  their  religion ;  thej 
may  yet  become  a  respected,  a  great,  a  powerfiil,  and  a  happy  nation ;  but  if  do- 
mestic discord  and  civil  wars,  fomented  by  ambitious  military  chieftains,  shaU 
much  longer  prevail,  the  nation  will  be  broken  into  fragments,  or  her  territorj 
seized  upon  by  some  more  powerful,  because  more  united,  more  liberal,  more 
Intelligmt,  and  more  virtuous  people. 

a.  WriUen  in  1840.        « 
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[IMl  TO  1821-1 

1.  'Before  th«  ferroation  of  Buropean  settlements  in  U91> 
Texas,  that  country  was  the  occasional  resort,  rather  than  igowoim 
the  abode,  of  wandering  Indian  tribes,  who  had  do  fixed  X?n?fi«^ 
habitations,  and  whoaubsisled  cliiefly  by  hunliDg  and  pre-  ■JSJS.'iJ^ 
datory  warfare.  Like  the  modern  Comonchss,'  they  nnmii 
were  a  wild,  unsocial  race,  greatly  inferior  to  the  agricul-  ^  ,g„  ^^^ 
tural  Mexicans  of  the  central  provinces,  who  were  sub-  ■>  *>J 
dued  by  Cortez. 

2.  "The  establishment  of  the  Spanish  power  upon  the  *JJ2[^5 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Montezuma  was  not  followed  im.  ws  ot«ti 
mediately  by  even  the  nominal  ocoupation  of  the  whole  BtSSJar^. 
country  embraced  in  modern  Mexico.     More  than  a  oen- 
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ANALTsn.  tury  and  a  half  elapsed  before  a  single  Spanish  post  was 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Texas,  and  in  the 
tardy  progress  of  Spanish  colonization  originated  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  to  the  RioXxfande,  as  the  south westerq 
frontier  of  Louisiana. 

if^lnSSL      ^'  *'^^®  discovery  by  the  JPieacb,  and  the  exploratioQ 

•4v^      of  the  oountry  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  have  already 

been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of 

•.8MP;6n.  Louisiana.*    'In  the  year  1684,  La  Salle,  the  pioneer  in 

1684.  those  western  discoveriesi  siuled^  from  France  with  four 
J  *Jj[jjJ]^^  vessels  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persona,  with  the 

fl^^^   design  of  establishing  a  cokwy  at  tfa^  mouth  of  the  Mia- 

umita  qf    slssippi.     Deooivod,  however,  in  his  reckoning.  La  Salle 

^'^^'     failed  to  reach  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  sailing 

unconsciously  southward,  he  landed  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 

1685.  ruary,  1685,  at  the  head  of  Matagorda  Bay/  within  the 
•.Noia.p.MA  ji,^tg  of  ^Q  present  Texas. 

^'^^AvT^     4.  'Here  he  built  and  garrisoned  a  small  ibrt,  and  took 

FtaScHoiL  ^^^'^  possession  of  the  country  ia  the  aame  of  hie  sove- 

SSnmt-    reign ;  nor  did  France,  while  Louisiana  was  hers,  relin* 

quish  her  claims  to  the  territory  thus  colooized  under  her 

\^iMSuh  ^i^i^'B*     ^^^^  largest  vessel  in  the  expedition  of  La 

La  aaiu.    Salle  soon  returned  to  France ;  two  othere  were  lost  in 

the  bay ;  and  the  fourd),  a  small  sleep,  was  captured  off 

d.NM«,p.  us.  St,  Domingo^  by  Spanish  cruisers.     *La  Salle,  disaatiafied 

AJSm^tSu  with  his  situation,  although  the  country  around  him,  ver- 

*''^'**^'     dant  with  luxuriant  herbage,  gave  abundant  evidence  of 

the  fertility  of  the  soil,  resolved  to  seek  the  Mississippi 

and  establish  his  colony  there. 

VjSaSto       ^*  'After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  discover  the 

ftommtt.  Mississippi,  his  colony  being  in  the  meantime  threatened 

with  &mine,  and  the  surrounding  Indians  having  become 

^£7*     hostile,  in  January,  1697,  he  departed*  with  sixteen  per- 

**  sons,  with  the  desperate  resolution  of  finding  his  way  to 

Canada  by  land,  whence  he  intended  sailing  for  France, 

tjSSi^  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  materials  for  a  fresh  expedition. 


.^^jj«i««     ^On  his  journey,  and  while  yet  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
5r!XISl»nf.  he  was  shot'  by  one  of  his  ownr 


men  whom  he  had  ofl^nded. 


miMtaa^thecMnmotnuMgamittKnn.  While  flmnWwmmwf  air  of  tfafUaTfaliititoarflio 
MlaniNdppi  is  8aioh«rged  with  hozIoqb  moistoM,  in  Ttau  gentto  Imeiw  blow  Mx  months  in  Ibt 
year  fhMoa  tb«aQnthandaoathweit,aad,eoininglhiiBthoiratanoftb«Qiil^ 
•legated  table^-laadB  of  the  intorior,  they  givo  an  Inflgonttng  ftmhnei  to  the  UMMfuen.  8e 
leUghtfol  Isthe  tempecatum  in  the  greater  portion  of  Twas  pvc^mr,  that  thie  region  liaa  bean  y^tj 
^propriately  itjrled  the  *'  Italy  of  Aaeerioa.''  Here  lee  is  aeldom  seen ;  snow  is  a  tare  aai 
*.cMUient  Tiaitor ;  and  even  in  winter  the  tnes  preearva  their  ftUage,  and  Hat  phbu  tliair  v<e^ 
dnre  The  aoil  and  the  climate  combined  admit  of  two  or  thiae  crops  a  year,  of  flnrifei  and  vega* 
tableff  and  two  gardens  axe  ceanmon,— one  ibr  spring  and  aammer,  nnd  one  tor  antonn  and 
winter. 

Rheomatkms  and  ohronle  dimaees  are  ram  fai  Texas ;  pnlmonary  eonsnmptlon  is  alauMAvB- 
known ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  respectable  medical  men,  a  residence  in  this  coua^  wmdd  hft 
as  ftTonbla,  to  persons  of  oonsompUTe  habits,  as  the  sooth  of  Eorope  or  Madeira. 
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The  establishment  formed  by  him  at  Matagorda  was  scxxi    IMT* 
after  broken  up  by  the  Indians. 

6.  'When  intelligence  of  La  Salle's  invasion  reached  jjgjjgg^ 
Mexico,  the  viceroy  held  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  Sf^S^Jf^ 
on  the  matter,  and  an  expedition  was  resolved  upon  to  tf»ooun»p. 
scour  the  country,  and  hunt  out  the  French  if  any  were 

still  remaining.     "Accordingly,  a  suitable  foree  was  des-  ■•  j^*^ 
patched  commanded  by  Captain  Alonzo  de  Leon,  who    Deieon. 
arrived*  in  April,  1689,  at  the  site  of  La  Salle's  fort,  which   m.  Apniss. 
he  found  deserted,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  French     1689. 
vessels  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  still  visible. 
•De  Leon,  prompted  by  the  rumor  that  some  of  La  Salle's  Jj^^5.^JJ5J5f 
companions  were  wandering  about  the  country  with  the 
Indians,  visited  the  tribe  of  the  Asimais,  who  received 
him  kindly,  but  he  could  find  no  traces  of  the  fugitive 
Frenchmen.     *The  Spanish  commander  reciprocated  the  40r<rin^ 
kindness  of  the  Asimais,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  name     rmi 
of  "  Texas"  since  applied  to  the  country  they  inhabited, 
and  which,  in  their  language,  signified  ^^ friends  " 

7.  'On  the  return  of  De  Leon,  he  informed  the  viceroy  ^fSSTonli 
of  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  foreigners,  mentioned    ^J/JJJJJi, 
the  amicable  disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  recommended  tAe  F^esroy- 
the  establishment  of  missionary  posts  and  garrisons,  for 

the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  natives,  and  preventing  the 
intrusion  of  Europeans.     'In  accordance  with  this  recom-  •.  JJ^j^gJ** 
mendation,  one  or  two  unimportant  missions  were  founded     nuntttm 
in  Texas  in  the  year  1690,  and  two  years  later  a  small  set-     j  aqq 
tlement  was  made  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  *>  |^,  see  Note 

8.  *In  1699,  the  French,  under  De  Iberville,  having    i^^H^ 
formed  a  few  settlements  in  southern  Louisiana,  assumed  i.TheFrenot 
nominal  possession  of  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  SS^aSfoli 
Mobile   river  to  the  Bay  of  Matagorda.     'Some  years  <^'*«jf^- 
later  the  Spaniards  established  several  posts  in  the  vici-   s.  spmith 
nity  of  the  French  settlement  at  Natchitoches,*  which  they  iJaSHSSet, 
affected  to  consider  within  their  limits ;  and  by  a  royal  "^it'SSS!^ 
order  in  1718,  a  detachment  of  fif^y  light  infantry  was     1718. 
stationed  at  Bexar.     »The  French  at  Natchitoches  soon  JggJJ^j'Sj 
afler  attacked  the  neighboring  Spanish    missions,   and  ^^S;J^ 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  seek  a  temporary  retreat  at 

Bexar ;  but  the  French  were  soon  attacked  in  turn,  and 
obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Sabine. 

9.  '•Although  thus  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  Texas,  -g^Jjy**^ 
the  French  did  not  abandon  their  claims  to  the  country,  '*^^^» 
and  in  1720  they  established  a  small  garrison  at  La  Salle's     ^.^^q 
post,  and  raised  there  the  arms  of  France  anew,  with  the 


*  Natekitoehts,  (proBoaneed  ITatcli-i-tosh,^  b  in  LocdaUnA,  on  (ih«  west  dde  of  thp  Bai 
BlTvr,  alxratdOOnuMfttniltamoath.    Ife  wu  settled  by  the  Freodi  ftboat  the  jmt  1717. 
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UALraia.  demgn  of  representmg  the  cofMinuecl  assertion  of  the  right 

'  i^ao      of  sovereignty.     But  this  post  never  acquirerf  any  impor- 

L  train  tBQca,  and  was  soon  abandoned.     'lo  1763  France  ceded 

'^^^    to  Spain  that  portion  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 

■^^'^  River ;  and  the  conflicting  clainis  of  the  two  countries  to 

.  '^™  *"    the  territory  of  Texas  were  for  a  time  settled ;  but  in  the 

1800      ^^^'  180&,  Louisiana  was  oeded  book*  to  France,  with 

■■  Bee  p.  M.  the  same  undefined  timita  that  it  had  when  previously 

160&.     ceded  to  Spain.     Three  years  later,  the  same  territory 

KSHp.ni.  of  I^uisiana  was  ceded'  by  France  to  the  United  St&tes^ 

tknuTUmi^  by  which  latter  power  the  ctaim  to  Texas  wa«  slill  for* 

i^iluiu  mally  continued,  without,  however,  any  attempt  to  ea- 

force  ii. 

I8I0.         10.  *At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mexican 

rfr™*!/  revolution,  in  1810,  the  population  of  Texas  was  several 

wjlj^j"*!*  L'wusand   less  than  it  was  fifty  years  previous,  and  tiio 

MjruMM-  only  settlements  of  importance  were  those  of  San  Antcmk) 

""iioii.       de  Bexar,*  Nac<^doobes,f  and  La  Bahia,  or  Goliad. {     A 

few  Spanish  garrisons,  and  niisuonsof  the  Romish  church, 

scattered  through  the  wilderness  of  the  interior,  gathered 

around  them  a  few  miserable  Indian  proselytes,  whose 

spiritual  welfare  was  generally  less  oared  for  than  the 

benefit  their  labor  conferred  upon  their  reverend  monitors 

and  masters. 

t^jMjj-        11,  'These  missionary  establishments,  each  coosisdng 

■y&niie-  of  a  massive  stone  fortress  and  a  church,  the  latter  sur- 

^TSmmSt'  mounted  with  enormous  bells  and  decorated  with  staluev 

and  paintings,  presented  more  the  app^rance  of  feudal 

castles  than  of  temples  for  religious  worship.     The  ruins 

of  some  of  these  structures  still  remain,  with  their  walla 

alnKiBt  entire, — striking  monuments  of  the  past,  and  of 

the  sway  of  Catholicism  over  the  forests  of  Texas. 


ne  hi  UwcHUnl  putof  ini 
bnusd  In  ■  cDmcf  Ow  Su  Ai 
—  buk.   (See  U^)    Tba  toi 


oblODceqDkL-,^^ 

endnlT  or  Hone,  OB*  itarT  Ugh,  ud  pntecM  In- velli 
bm  Uuee  to  (otur  feet  Id  thlcknen  Tbe  Al^io,  ■■ 
obbmi  hHknm,  enMlnliig  ebont  in  aere  of  mmt, 
•Dd  nrnnBded  bj  ■  nil  Mween  i(^B  ud  les  M 


t  JAicflrcbKtH,  (pnnoDoeed  Nek^a-doeh.)  I>  In  tb* 
eeMm  put  of  Teia*,  us  •  bnnch  of  the  itnr  NeclK 
jHutlHBebtne.    (See Uu, p. 620.) 
t  Gtbad,  fbtmeilT  (alM  Ln  BaUa,  l>  bfvnafBllj  iituled  on  the  iliirt  iMk  of  ^  An 
■•ndoRinr.iboiitSOnilieefrom  the  Istereeettai  of  Che  Sid  AoWato  liWi  tbe  HbhIiIhh. 
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12.  *The  plandering  habits  of  the  roving  Comanches,*    1§10. 
and  other  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier,  limited  the  range  1,  spaiunh 
of  missions  in  that  direction;  and  the  policy  of  Spain,  ?2//wi[wrS" 
aiming  at  interposing  between  her  more  populous  Mexican  »Att^menmf 
provinces  and  the  republican  states  of  the  north,  a  wilder- 
ness barrier,  studiously  guarded  against  the  introduction 

of  emigrants  in  numbers  sufficient  to  reclaim  the  country 
from  the  native  Indian.  'So  jealous  of  foreign  influence  ^;2£%S2t 
were  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  it  was  made  a  capital  ^^*^Sir 
crime  for  a  foreigner  to  enter  the  Spanish  provinces  with- 
out a  license  from  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  such  was  their 
dread  of  the  Anglo- Americans  in  particular,  that  it  was  a 
favorite  sabring  of  a  captain-general  of  one  of  the  eastern 
Mexicac  provinces,  that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would 
prevent  the  birds  from  flying  across  the  boundary  line 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

13.  *Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Texas  remained  a.  tcm*  hrm 
almost   entirely   unknown  to  the  people   of  the  United  vnuedatatm 
States  until  afler  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  revolu-  «"*'•»*'** 
tion.     *During  the  year  1812,  Toledof  and  Guttierez,J     1812. 
Mexican  officers  attached  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  4.  Theewjm- 
then  in  the  United  States,  devised  a  plan  for  invading  the   T^Soand 
eastern  Mexican  provinces  by  the  aid  of  American  aux-  ^^^^S'^ 
iliaries.     Attracted  by  the  excitement  of  military  adven- 
ture, about  two  hundred  Americans,  mostly  the  sons  of 
respectable  planters  in  the  south-western  states,  led  by 
officers  Magee,  Kemper,  Locket,  Perry,  and  Ross,  and   mtpenion 
joined  by  two  or  three  hundred  French,  Spaniards,  and   ifo^pl^JSi 
Italians,  crossed  the  Sabine,§  routed  a  body  of  royalist    "SjSSSl^ 
troops  near  Nacogdoches,  and  on  the  first  of  November  of       j^^ 
the  same  year  took  possession  of  the  fortified  town  of 

Goliad  without  resistance. 

14.  *Herethey  were  besieged  during  three  months  by    s.stereqf 
about  2000  Spaniards,  whose  repeated  assaults  were  sue-      ooffad. 


*  The  CdmanekeSf  still  ibund  In  Texas  in  eonsldemble  nmnbera,  occupied  most  of  the  north 
em  and  western  portions  of  the  coantry.  They  are  a  nation  of  robbers,  ennning  and  decep 
tire,  seldom  engaging  in  war  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  much  opposition,  but  committing 
thcrir  depredations  npon  the  weak  and  the  defenceless,  whom  they  use  every  wile  to  betray 
by  professions  of  fiiendshlp ;— <toeming  it  more  honorable  to  mnrder  a  man  in  his  sleep  than 
to  take  him  In  open  oomoat.  They  -violate  their  treaties  so  often  that  the  remark, — ^^*  A» 
Mthless  as  a  Comanche  trsaty,"  has  become  a  Mexican  adage.  They  have  learned  to  tame  the 
wild  horses  of  the  prairie,  which  they  ride  with  the  ease  and  dexter^  of  Tartars.  They  are  a 
lutrdy,  temperate  race,— avoiding  Uie  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  they  call  **  tooVt  water."  Thsj 
Uto  in  tents  made  of  bnfhlo  akina.    Horse-racing  is  their  IhTOrlte  pasdme. 

t  Don  Jose  Alvares  de  Toledo. 

t  Bon  Bernardo  Ontderea.  (Qoot-te-a-reth.) 

§  The  Sabifu  Biver  rises  in  the  north-eastern  port  of  Texas,  in  a  fertfle  and  w«Il-timbend 
aoiontcy,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  S.E.  direction  about  1£0  miles,  forms,  during  the  remainder  of 
its  eourse,  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Texaa.  Before  entering  tiM  Gnlf  of  Hezieo, 
tt  passes  through  Sabine  Lake,  which  is  about  30  mUes  long,  and  from  one  to  ssfren  or  s^t 
nules  wide,  connected  with  the  Gulf  by  a  narrow  Inlet,  with  a  soft  mud  bar  at  the  entcanea 
Itt  the  lower  put  of  its  course,  the  Sabine  passes  through  an  extended  and  iteilk  pralxls.  It 
la  lUTigable  OD  or  70  milss  from  its  cotranoe  Into  Sabine  Lake. 
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AarALwa  oewfally  repelled.    K)n  the  ten&  of  Pebniarj  following, 

IRI^  "'the  Americans  under  Kemper  sallied  out  mi  met  the 

^fi^    enemy  on  the  open  plain,  although  outnumbered  by  them 

I.  TAe  te-    in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.     After  a  desperate  conflict 

OS^mSfaS  of  several  hours,  the  Spaniards  were  routed  and  driven 

^SS^    from  the  field,  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four  hundred  in 

killed  and  wounded,  while  the  total  loss  of  the  vioton 

was  less  than  forty. 

^SPSxSt'      ^^'  *^  ^®  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  towards  Bexar, 

iipmSir^  they  were  attacked^  near  the  Salldo  Creek*  and  defeated, 

with  a  result  similar  to  that  of  the  battle  of  Goliad,  and 

with  a  forther  loas  of  their  military  stores,  and  several 


^bSTISU  ^o^^^sand   head  of  mules  and  horses.      'Resuming  hia 
tmumiatum  march,  Kemper  moved  on  to  Bexar,  and  demanded  an 
mtrSSt  unconditional  surrender  of  the  town,  which  met  with 
b.  ApriiL    prompt  compliance.'*     The  royalist  generals,  Saloedo  and 
Herrera,  and  twelve  other  Spaniards  of  distinotion,  made 
a  formal  surrender ;  which  was  quickly  followed  by  tha 
capitulation  of  all  the  royalist  troops,  then  reduced  to 
<  ^ggg freight  hundred  men.     ^The  latter  were  allowed  to  depart, 
4^i0cr».     but  the  former  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  Mexican 
junto  headed  by  Gruttierez,  and  afterwards  massacred  in 
secret,  in  order  to  conceal  their  fate  from  the  Americans. 
^^KmSSf^  'When  the  truth,  however,  became  known,  a  great  propor- 
frcij^uZf'  tion  of  the  Americans,  with  Kemper  at  their  head,  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  Mexican  service,  disgusted  with  a 
cause  stained  by  such  enormities. 
^mmSm^     16.  *The  invading  force,  much  reduced  in  numbers  try 
'  Met.      the  withdrawal  of  Kemper  and  his  friends,  remained  inao- 
fl.  June  It.   ^YQ  |^(  Bexar  until  the  approach,*  in  June,  of  a  royalist 
i.jdvkeqf  army  of  four  thousand  men.     'Suspicious  that  the  Mexi- 
mbaiidonmeHt  cans  Were  about  to  abandon  their  allies,  and  unite  with 
qT Ma  army.  ^^^  Spaniards,  Ross  ui^ed  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
retreat;  but  the  majority  of  his  officers,  rejecting  the 
advice  of  their  superior,  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  alnde 
the  issue  on  the  spot.     On  the  same  night,  Colonel  Ross, 
deserting  his  men,  left  the  town ;  and  early  on  the  foUow- 
4,  Jane  IT.    ing<i  momlng  Colonel  Perry  was  chosen  to  the  command. 
mmSSSom      ^^*  '"^  communicati(Ni  from  the  royalist  general,  £li> 
'  sonde,  being  received,  giving  the  Americans  permission  ta 
retire  unmolested  from   Texas,  on  condition  that  they 
would  deliver  up  Guttierez  and  the  other  Mexicans  wht 
were  implicated  in  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  prisoners 
a  contemptuous  answer  was  returned,  and  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  both  Mexicans  and  Americans,  prepared 


*  Hm  aaUdOf  m  null  but  boratiftd  ■feraui  whioh  Imiim  from  •  fpziog  almifc  t«ili« 
"t  from  Bazar,  and  pwrna  tritUn  ibree  milai  mA  d  that  plaoa,  Jobui  Qit  Saa  ' 
abootaftoffi  mll«a  bak>w  Bexar.  (See Mai^,  p.  694.) 
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jfor  batde.   'Early  on  the  following  mombg*  they  adraneed    IMS. 
•gaiaat  the  eneiay,  whom  they  found  celebrating  matins  on  ''ZlmuT 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Alesan,  four  miles  west  uom  Bexar,  i.  tao  Bpan- 
In  the  conflict  which  ensued  the  Spaniards  were  routed,  g£^Si^ 
with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  artillery,  and  with  a    ^^"'^ 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
Ibrce  brought  against  them. 

Id.  'The  odium  that  fell   upon  Guttieiez,  who  was&BMMM'qf 
deemed  the  prime  abettor  of  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  mdmppoiiit' 
prisoners  before  mentioned,  led  to  his  removal  from  the  j^ZtoVie 
supreme  command  of  the  revolutionary  force  in  Texas,  ^tSSrS^i^ 
and  to  the  appointment  of  General  Toledo  in  his  place.  tf^»»^J^f^ 
*0n  the  removal  of  Guttierez,  Kemper  returned  from  the  '^^^ 
United  States,  and  took  post  at  Bexar  at  the  head  of  about  ^j^  ntmoen 
£>ur  hundred  Americans,  who,  with  seven  hundred  Mexi-  ^'^jffSS' 
cans  under  Manohaca,  a  bold,  but  rude  and  uneducated 
native  partizan,  constituted  the  only  feroe  that  could  be 
brought  against  a  royalist  army  of  several  thousand  men, 
already  advancing  under  the  command  of  Arredondo, 
captain-general  of  the  eastern  internal  provinces. 

19.  *At  the  head  of  his  small  force,  Toledo,  as  com-     aw-m. 
mander-in*chief,  advanced  against  the  ^lemy,  whom  he    \JiS^ 
mat  on  the  18th  of  August,  on  the  western  bank  of  the    ^^|^ 
river  Medina.*     Kemper  and  Mancfaaca,  crossing  the 
stream,  pressed  on  with  their  nsual  intrepidity ;  the  enemy 
yielding  ground  and  retreating  in  good  order.     *In  this  *-  ^^^^^ 
manner  the  royalists  fell  back  three  miles,  when  a  vigor- 

ous  onset  caused  them  to  break  and  abandon  their  cannon. 
'Toledo,  fearing  that  his  men  were  proceeding  too  for,  •■  2^^^ 
endeavored  to  call  them  from  the  pursuit ;  but  he  was   MSnSaca. 
opposed  by  the  fiery  valor  of  Kemper  and  Manchaca,  who 
issued  contrary  orders,  declaring  that  there  should  be  no 
retreat. 

20.  ^The   pursuit,  therefore,  continued,  until,  to  the  r  <^otu^ 
surprise  of  the  Americans  and   Mexicans,  the    enemy  r^Ltt,  md 
reached  their  intrenchments,  where  half  their  army  had  "^^Jo^ 
been  kept  in  reserve.     A  most  destructive  fire  was  now  ^^Si^mt 
opened  by  the  entire  Spanish  force.     The  Mexicans  fled    ^ySSH^ 
at  the  first  volley,  and  the  Americans,  left  to  sustain  the 
contest  alone,  were  soon  beaten  back,  with  greatly  dimi- 
nished numbers,  and  finally  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 

flight.  The  Mexicans,  who  basely  deserted  their  standard 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  when  victory  might  still  have 
been  secured,  suflered  but  little  loss  ]  but  nearly  all  the 

*  On  tiittPferidlD  road,  elffht  or  nine  miVwirest  from  Bexar.  The  Medina  RiMr  tntan  tte 
fu  AnUmio  about  16  mliee  Below  Bexar.  (See  BlUp  )  It  te  a  handwine  stream  of  clear  watar, 
•boot  80  ftet  wide,  its  bed  lying  about  12  ftet  below  the  surlhoe,  and  its  current  flowing  at  tb» 
rata  of  time  bbUcs  an  hour.  It  has  its  source  in  a  large  fountain,  in  an  exteudre  -raUej  dL 
the  highlands,  about  80  miles  N.W.  from  Bexar. 
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jMMJwnm.  Americans  who  escaped  from  the  battle  6eld  were  alain 
or  captured  in  their  flight  towards  Louisiana.     Thus  ter- 
minated, in  total  defeat  to  the  insurgents,  the  battle  of  the 
Medina ;  and  with  it  was  suspended,  during  the  £v6  sub* 
sequent  years,  the  Mexican   revolutionary  struggle  ia 
Texas. 
\.om^jr     21.  'After  the  defeat  of  the  force  under  Ibledo,  the 
mmm     more  iraarded  viinlance  of  &e  authorities  of  the  United 
eontmdinr  States,  acting  upon  principles  of  strict  neutrality  towards 
'mSSoS*    the  oontendmg  parties  in  Mexico,  prevented  expedition* 
&CMiMt(tei  on  a  lanre  scale  from  crossiniF  the  trontieiB.    'Adventur- 

lid  to  s  fiioro  ^ 

oeoM^   ers  in  small  parties,  however,  occasionally,  visited  Texas, 
^rrtSSS!   disseminating,  on  their  return,  nvMre  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  climate,  soil,  and  natural  resources,  than  had  pre- 
viously been  obtained ;    but  the  unsettled   state  of  the 
country,  and  the  doubtful  result  of  the  Mexican  revdu. 
rtofTrmi^^^'    prevented  emigration,  and  it  was  not    until  the 
toumbsation.  achievement  of  Mexican  independence,  in  1821,  that  any 
^  substantial  advances  were  made  towairds  the  colonixatioii 

of  Texas. 

*•  JjMgjgyy      22.  *In  &e  meantime,  however,  the  principal  bays  and 

MMtf  onch«  harbors  of  the  coast  had  been  explored,  and  some  tempo- 

tSwT     rary  establishments  had  been  made  where  flourishing  set- 

^;£^jS!aSil  il^inei^ts  have  since  been  formed.     *For  the  purpose  of 

<ggg^    accommodating  privateers  sailing  under  the  Mexican  flag» 

the  agents  and  partisans  of  the  revolutionists  had  selected 

a  See  Map,  Stations  at  Matagorda,*  Galveston,*  and  other  places ; 

^  *^^       most  of  which  became  piratical  establishmentB,  that  were 

eventually  broken  up  by  the  government  of  the  United 

States. 

•  wnatg       28.  *It  was  at  Galveston,  then  dontaining  only  a  rude 

^^T"   mud  fort  and  a  few  cabins,  that  Mina  passed  the  winter 

b.  sm.  p.  687.  ^^  1816  on  his  unfortunate  expeditioni^  against  Mexico. 

f.  Th^fiuey  *The  fate  of  the  small  band  of  Americans,  under  Col<Hiel 

'fSTltSSL    Perry,  who  accompanied  Mina,  and  who  abandoned  the 

expedition  at  Soto  la  Marina,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

^*£SJ!*    'Po"y  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  he 

was  with  Kemper  in  the  Texan  campaign  of  1813 ;  he 

had  a  hair>breaath  escape  at  the  battle  of  the  Medina,  and 

after  his  retuniy  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New  Or. 

leans. 

•  Th«  town  of  Cfalvuum  la  dtiuted  at  Um  nortlMMtoni  •ztamnilr  of  Gfthwton  IilaiidiOK 
the  south  side  of  th«  ontmioe  into  QalTWton  Baj.  (Soo  lisp,  p.  6S8.)  Tho  iaUnd,  whiebii 
dMtitute  of  timber,  with  tho  exception  of  two  or  three  Ure  oaks  near  its  centre,  is  abont  SI 
miles  in  length,  with  an  sTerage  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles.  It  mna  parmllel  to  tte 
ooast,  and  is  sepanted  from  the  main  land  b7  a  sound  or  ht^r  aboat  ibur  miles  wide,  and  fton 
tmr  to  eight  ftet  deep.  The  harbor  of  Galreston,  which  is  between  the  town  and  Fattev 
Jaland  on  the  west,  is  spadoua  and  secure,  affording  firm  anchorage,  and  has  »  genenl  dep^ 
of  from  18  to  ao  feet  of  water     Pelican  Mand  Is  a  lerel,  candy  trac^  embnctag  aarcnl  htm 
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24.  A.fier  leaving  Mina,  as  before  mentioned,  he  at-    ISIT. 
tempted  to  return  to  the  United  States  through  Texas,  i.  hi*  monk 
Harassed  by  royalist  troops  and  hostile  Indians,  the  small     'xSm 
but  intrepid  hand  fought  their  way  to  Goliad,  near  the 

Bay  of  Mataf^orda.     'Resolved  on  attackinff  this  stron^r    %  Hed»- 
position,  Perry  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  but  §yrrmder  ^ 
while  the  Spanish  commandant  was  deliberating  on  the     ^<***' 
summons,  a  party  of  two  hundred  royalist  cavalry  ap- 
peared.   "Encouraged  by  this  reenforcement,  the  garrison  J^^SSonJ? 
sallied  out,  and  in  the  bloody  contest  that  followed,  every  J^^f^f^ 
man  of  the  Americans  was  killed    except  the  leader.   Amei^mm. 
Perry,  seeing  all  his  comrades  dead  or  dying  around  him, 
retired  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and,  presenting  a  pistol  to 
his  head,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  rather  than  surrender  to 
the  foe. 

25.  *Two  years  after  the  fall  of  Perry,  General  Long,     1819. 
at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  men  from  the  south-  ji^Gmtm 
western  states,  entered  Texas,  and  joined  the  revolution-      auon. 
ists  against  the  Spanish  authorities.     The  expedition,  how. 

ever,  proved  unfortunate,  and  disastrous  to  those  engaged 
in  it.     Although  Groliad  was  once  taken,  yet  Nacogdoches 
was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Texas  were  driven  across  the  Sabine.     'Long  was  defeat-  h/^*[f^ 
ed  on  the  Brazos^  and  Trinit3rf  rivers,  and  finally,  by  the  %<igyigfce?> 
perfidy  of  the  Spanish  commandant  at  Bexar,  he  and  all    *'**"*"' 
his  force,  then  amoimting  to  180  men,  were  made  prison- 
ers and  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mexico.     'Here  Long  t.  naoiAdf 
was  shot  by  a  soldier  as  he  was  passing  a  small  band  oi  jiuSfiiea$* 
the  military  on  guard.     His  men  were  drafted  into  the    prSC^ 
Mexican  service,  but  were  finally  released  and  sent  home 
to  the   United  States,*  through  the  interference  of  Mr. 
Poinsett,  the  American  envoy  .if 

26.  ^To  complete  the  narrative  of  events  la  Texas,  pre-   J^^fiJJJ* 
vious  to  the  separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain,  it  is  requi-  9ettieinJUh 
site  to  notice  an  attempt  by  a  body  of  French  emigrants 

to  form  a  settlement  on  the  Trinity  River.     In  1817,  a 

*  The  Brazos  River^  which  enters  the  Golf  fthoat  GO  miles  S.  W.  from  QalTeston  Inlet,  Is  » 
irinding  stream,  the  whole  extent  of  which  Is  suppceed  to  be  nearly  a  thousand  miles.  (See 
Map,  p.  620  and  Map,  p.  659.)  Its  waters  are  often  qoite  red,  owing  to  an  earthy  deposit  of  fine 
Ted  cta.y.  They  are  also  salt,  or  brackish, — occasioned  by  one  of  its  branches  running  through 
•n  extenslTe  salt  region  and  a  salt  lake.  When,  in  the  dry  season,  the  water  is  evaporated,  an 
•xtenMiTe  plain  in  this  salt  region,  far  in  the  interior,  is  covered  with  crystallized  salt.  The 
Brasos  runs  through  a  rich  country,  and  is  ftinged  with  valuable  timber  land.  Its  banks,  to 
the  distanro  of  200  miles  from  its  month,  are  from  20  to  40  feet  in  depth,  and  are  seldom 
overflowed. 

t  Trinity  Rivfr.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Texas,  rises  near  the  Ked  Biver,  in  its  great 
western  bend,  ana  running  south-eastwardly  enters  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Galveeton 
Bay.  (See  Map,  p.  620  and  Map,  p.  669.)  It  is  generally  from  60  to  80  yards  wide,  and  eight 
or  ten  feet  deep,  with  a  rapid  current.  It  is  navigable  farther  than  any  other  river  in  Texas, 
having  been  ascended,  by  steam  boats,  between  three  and  foux  hundred  miles.  Its  banks 
Bned  with  the  choicest  land,  and  the  best  of  timber. 

t  Footers  account  of  Qenezvji  Long's  expedition  ditfers  aomowhat  fkom  the  abovo.    Wo 
IHlowod  Kennedy. 
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uiALf  flis.  number  of  Preach  officers,  soldietSy  and  laboren,  dM 
'  leaders  of  whom  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  country 

on  account  of  the  fart  they  had  taken  in  restoring  Napo- 
leon to  power  after  his  return  from  Elba,  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama, 
wkioh  had  been  assigned  to  them  on  terms  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  gift. 
uTktifn'       27.  'Dissatisfied,  however,  with  their  situation  in  Ala« 
Ttmm.     bama,  a  part  of  the  company,  with  Greneraia  Lallemand^ 
a.  (itoiio.)   nQ^  Rigaud*  at  their  head,  removed  to  Texas  in  the  win- 
ter  of  1818,  and  north  of  the  Bay  of  Graiveston,  on  Tri* 
nity  River,  selected  a  spot  ibr  a  settlement,  to  which  they 
^Tft»(mi  gave  the  name  of  Champ  d'Asik.f    'But  scarcely  had 
tktSi^y  Lallemand  began  to  fortify  his  post,  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions, and  to  invite  other  emigrants,  when  he  was  informed 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  that  he  must  abandon  the  set- 
tlement or  acknowledge  the    authority    of  Ferdinand. 
Unable  to  resist  the  force  sent  against  it,  the  little  odony 
was  disbanded,  and  the  unfortunate  settlers  were  driven 
in  poverty  from  the  country. 


aianM 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EVENTS  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  TO  THE  TIME  OP 
THE  DECLARATION  OP  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OP 

TEXAiS. 

[1521  TO  183ft] 


mriMd. 


■jpgjWa*       1.  'We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  second 

*<HMn<y    Mexican  revolution,  when  the  power  of  Spain  received  its 

final  overthrow  in  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  when  Texas 

began  to  emerge  from  that  obscurity  in  which  she  had  so 

long  been  retained  by  Spanish  indolence  and  jealousy. 

*•  ^'iSP'^  *^^^  *^®*^y  ^^  181 9,  »>  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Floridaa 

^.aMpMTi.  to  the  United  States,  established  the  Sabine  River  as  the 

western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  gave  to  MexicOi 

on  the  achievement  of  her  independence,  an  undisputed 

.  t  coumtzor  claim  to  the  entire  province  of  Texas.     'Anxious  to  pro- 

^%JiS^  J^ote  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the  Mexican  govem- 

***'^     ment  adopted  the  most  liberal  system  of  colonization  ;  and 

emigrants  in  large  numbers,   mostly  from  the   United 


*  looto  Mjjn  Qoural  SiiiiZef?iaf»,  probably  •  ^ypos^pblcal  amr. 
1 1.^"*??^^  fitawng  da-mUy  and  signifying.  UtanDy,  tib*  FUU  ^f  Urn 

JrMM  of  SnugV." 
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States,  began  to  flow  into  Texas,  the  most  fertile  of  the    ItMw 
Mexican  provinces.  :~'^ 

2.  *The  leading  pioneer  in  Texan  colonization  was  j  ^g*S 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  whose  father,  Moses  Austin,  a  native  ^father. 
of  Durham  in  Connecticut,  visited  Bexar  as  early  as  1820, 

and  early  in  the  following  year  obtained  from  the  govern-     1821. 
ment  permission  to  plant  a  colony  in  Texas.     'As  Moses  it  gy</o<g» 
A.ustin  died  soon  after  the  success  of  his  application  had   ttn^tjoionw 
been  communicated  to  him,  his  son  Stephen,  in  obedience    ^ 
to  his  father's  last  injunction,  prosecuted  the  enterprise 
with  vigor,  and  proceeding  immediately  to  Texas,  selected 
a  site  for  a  colony  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado.* 
Such  was  the  enterprise  of  Austin,  that  although  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  emigrants,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  hum  of  industry  in  tlie  new  set- 
tlement broke  the  silence  of  the  wilderness. 

3.  'As  the  grant  to  Moses  Austin  had  been  made  by  the  »vjC 
Spanish  authorities  of  Mexico,  it  became  necessary,  on  twtgmu. 
the  change  of  government  soon  after,  to  have  the  grant 
confirmed;  and  Austin  was  obliged  to  leave  his  colony 

and  proceed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  for  that  purpose.      Af-     1823. 
ter  much  delay  the   confirmation  was  obtained,   first,^    t-Feb-ii. 
from  the  government  under  Iturbide,  and  afterwards,*  on    **•  fgj  "• 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    *In  consequence,  however,  of  Austin's  long  deten-  4.  BUuatim 
tion  in  Mexico,  he  found  his  settlement  nearly  broken  up  eoto«iyMiMt 
on  his  return.     Many  of  the  early  emigrants  had  returned  "jEJfcST 
to  the  United  States,  and  others,  who  had  commenced  their 
journey  for  the  colony,  doubtful  of  the  confirmation  of 
Austin's  grant,  had   stopped  in  the  vicinity  of  Nacog- 
doches,  or  on  the  Tritiity  River ;  and,  in  this  desultory 
manner,  had  commenced  the  settlement  of  those  districts. 
•But  after  Austin's  return,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  re-  ^^S^SSjfjf 
vived ;  and  such  was  its  prosperity,  that  in  twelve  years   <*««»'o^ 
from  its  first  settlement,  it  embraced  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants. 

4.  'In  May,  1824,  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  govern-     ^®^*' 
ment  was  issued,  declaring  that  Texas  should  be  provis-    annexed  to 
ionally  annexed  to  the  province  of  Coahuila,  until  its  popu-  y.^^l^^ 
lation  and  resources  should  be  sufficient  to  form  a  sepa-  ^^^^^jff^ 
rate  state,  when  the  connexion  should  be  dissolved.     ''In  farmaxum^ 
accordance  wich  this  decree,  in  the  month  of  August,  1824,    ttuunon. 

*  The  Colorado  Rtwr,  tta«  second  in  lize  within  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  enters  the  Bay 
of  Matagorda  IVom  the  north,  by  two  oatlets  which  arc  about  two  miles  apart.  (See  Map,  p.  6SD 
and  Map,  p.  644.)  The  banks  aie  steep  and  axe  seldom  OTerflowed.  About  60  miles  abore 
Austin  are  the  great  ftUs  of  the  Colorado— a  succession  of  cascades  extending  about  100 
yards,  and  embracing,  in  all.  a  perpendicular  height  of  about  100  (bet.  Above  the  tallM  tha 
TiTer  flows  with  undiminished  sise  and  unintarru^ed  currant  to  the  distance  of  200  miles  ;— 
In  these  characteristics  resembling  the  Braaoa.  jOuring  the  dry  season  the  atenigs  dapl^ 
•f  the  OoUnado  Is  from  ilx  to  dght  ftak 

0 
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ANALYSIS,  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  assembled, 
""~^~~~  and  the  two  provinces,  then  first  united,  became  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Mexican  Republic ;  although  the  state 
constitution  was  not  framed  and  sanctioned  until  March, 
1827. 
1825.         5.  >0n  the  24th  of  March,  1825,  a  state  colonization 
^^^tSoqf  ia^  ^&s  passed,  under  which  grants  in  Texas  were  made 
Oi^^«w  to  numerous  empresarios,  or  contractors,  the  greater  nunw 
a  iH^ormnm  ber  of  whom  were  from  the  United  States.     *As  most  of 
iSSe3^  Texas,  with  the  exception  of  Austin's  first  colony,  has 
'^*       been  settled  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  law,  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  law  may  be  interesting,  and  may 
correct  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  existed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  enipresarios  or  contractors. 

mLZffSda     ^*  *®y^  ^®  ^*^  ^^  1825,  the  governor  of  the  state  was 
imw.       authorized  to  contract  with  persons,  called  empresarios, 
to  settle  a  certain  number  of  families  within  specified 
limits,  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract.    To 
afiS>rd  ample  choice  to  settlers,  a  specified  tract,  greatly 
exceeding  that  expected  to  be  setUed,  and  usually  con- 
taining several  millions  of  acres,  was  temporarily  set  off  to 
the  empresario ;  within  the  limits  of  wnich  the  contem. 
plated  settlement  was  to  be  made. 
^'moSSSfS      ^'  *^°^  every  hundred  families  introduced  by  the  em- 
rto  wSySS"  P'^®*^^*  ^®  ^®s  *°  receive,  as  a  reward  or  premium,  about 
mttten.     23,000  acres;  although  the  whole  thus  granted  to  him  was 
not  to  exceed  what  might  be  regularly  allowed  for  the  set* 
tlement  of  eight  hundred  families.     To  each  family  thus 
introduced  the  law  granted  a  league  of  land,  or  about 
4,428  acres ; — to  single  men  a  quarter  of  a  league, — to 
be  increased  to  a  full  league  when  they  should  marry,  and 
to  a  league  and  a  quarter  should  they  marry  native  Mexi- 
^'vuitSSd^  cans.     *The  entire  cost,  including  surveys,  titles,  &c., 
thtHuurt.  for  a  league  of  land  obtained  in  this  manner,  amounted 

to  little  more  thcui  four  cents  per  acre. 

r ^^toS$      ®'  'Under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  empresa- 

^^Qf/^    rios  received  a  full  title  to  all  the  lands  included  within 

"'xvuMniand  ^^®  Hmits  of  their  "grants,"  large  quantities  of  "Texan 

•crtp"      land  scrip"  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  States, 

when  such  "  scrip"  was  utterly  worthless,  and  never  had 

V.  EguMitf  any  value  in  Texas.    ^All  that  the  law  allowed  the  empre- 

rto-ffKiE*'  sario  was  a  regulated  proportion  of  "  premium  land"  in 

return  for  his  expenses  and  trouble,  and  afler  this  had 

been  set  apart  to  him,  and  the  emigrants  had  obtained 

their  portions,  the  residue  included  within  the  bounds  of 

the  grant  remained  a  portion  of  the  public  domain ;  and 

he  who  disposed  of  any  part  of  it  by  direct  contract,  or  by 

the  sale  of  "  scrip,"  was  guilty  of  firaud. 
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0.   'In   all  the  contracts  granted  to  the  empresarios,    l§9ft» 
articles  were  included  expressly  stipulating  that  the  set-  ,  comUHom 
tiers  should  be  certified  Roman  Catholics ;  and  without  a  f2{2f ^'^^SjJi 
certificate  to  this  efiect  from  the  authorities  of  the  place  afviamtun 
where  the  individual  designed  to  settle,  no  title  to  land 
could  be  given.     "This  law,  however,  so  totally  at  vari-   ^^JJJJJ^ 
ance  with  the  interests  of  the  empresarios,  was  unscrupu- 
lously evaded ;  and  the  required  certificate,  which  was 
considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  form,  was  invariably  given 
by  the  Mexican  magistrate  without  hesitation.     •Accord-  ^otMi»§nr 
mg  to  law,  the  empresario  was  also  bound  to  establish  tfuoo^presa- 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  to      ^£lSuT^ 
promote  the  erection  of  places  of  Catholic  worship ;  ye*  **^***'  ** 
these  requirements  were  little  attended  to. 

10.  *The  empresario  alone  was  to  judge  of  the  qualifi-  *j)J^^^Jjr 
cations  of  those  who  wished  to  settle  within  his  grant,  and    ^J^ 
he  was  considered  responsible  for  their  good  character,  v^granu^^^ 
being  bound  neither  to  introduce  nor  suffer  to  remain  in 

his  colony,  criminals,  vagrants,  or  men  of  bad  conduct  or 

repute.     *The  idea,  entertained  by  some,  that  the  early  s.  Enmeou* 

colonists  of  Texas  were  chiefly  criminal  outcasts  from  the  ingJueita- 

neighboring  territories,  and  that  such  were  encouraged  to  *SS!asi£lt 

settle  there,  is  wholly  erroneous.    Although  fugitives  from 

justice  sometimes  sought  shelter  there,  as  in  all  new  coun- 

tries  arrests  are  difficult  and  escape  comparatively  easy, 

yet  measures  were  adopted,  both  by  the  government  of  the 

state  and  by  the  empresarios  also,  to  shield  Texas  from 

the  intrusions  of  foreign  delinquents. 

11.  'With  the  exception  of  Indian  troubles,  no  events  ^tsuwakm 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  the  settlements  in  Texas      mmtta. 
until  1826,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of     1826. 
Nacogdoches  to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  emd  establish 

a  republic  by  the  name  of  Fredonia.  'This  outbreak  ori-  L^JJJJ^ 
ginated,  principally,  in  difficulties  with  the  local  Mexican  outbreak. 
officers,  and  in  the  discontents  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
had  either  been  unsuccessful  in  their  applications  for 
grants  of  land,  or  whose  contracts  had  been  annulled  by 
the  government,  and,  as  the  latter  asserted,  for  an  ignorant 
or  wilful  perversion  of  the  law. 

12.  'Besides  the  expected  co-operation  of  the  Texan  ^"^^^S^ 
settlements  generally,  the  revolutionists  had  entered  into     Tmimt, 
an  alliance*  with  the  agents  of  a  band  of  Cherokees  who  *•  ^^  «>• 
had  settled  within  the  limits  of  Texas ;  and  hopes  were 
entertained  of  effectual  aid  by  auxiliaries  from  the  United  •  1827 
States.     'In  the  first  skirmish,**  with  a  small  body  of  gov-  ^^^^ 
emment  troops,  the  insurgents  were  successful ;  but  the   jg^lf^Jl^ 
Cherokees,  upon  whom  much  reliance  had  been  plac&d,  ^^^^ 
were  induced  to  turn  against  their  allies,  whose  agents 
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uuLTSis.  tiiey  murdered  ;  and  the  emiasary  sent  to  arouse  tlie  eolo- 
nists  on  the  Brazos  was  arrested  by  Austin  himself  whu 
was  averse  to  the  project  of  the  Fredonians.  A  force  ot 
three  hundred  men,  despatched  by  the  govemtnent  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  was  jcnned,  on  its  march,  by  Au0. 
tin  and  a  considerable  body  of  his  colonists ;  but  before  H 
3^  reached  Nacogdoches,  the  <<  Fredonian  war''  had  already 
terminated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  insu^ents. 
t.  ^^jf       13.  'This  insurrection,  although  disapproved  by  a  large 


portion  of  the  Texan  colonists,  had  the  e£fbct  of  shaking 
the  confidence  of  the  Mexican  government  in  all  the  Am^ 
ricaa  emigrants,  and  led  to  a  gradual  change  of  policy 
tMMtaM  towards  them.     'Under  the  various  pretences  of  oonvey- 
Mubiiahtd  ing  despatches,  transqporting  specie,  securing  the  revenue, 
**  ^****    or  guarding  the  frontier,  troops  were  sent  into  Texas, — at 
first  in  small  companies  of  from  ten  to  twen^  men  in 
each,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  these,  instead  of 
being  recalled,  were  posted  in  different  garrisons,  until,  in 
1892,  the  number  thus  introduced  amounted  to  more  than 
JiwSamt  thirteen  hundred.     'There  were,  however,  doubtless,  oth«r 
exited  tfm  causes  that  conspired  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
ttelStf?  jealousy  of  Mexico,  and  alarm  her  for  the  eventual  aecu* 
rity  of  Texas. 
IJ&SSt      ^^'  *The  first  American  minister*  accredited  to  the 
^^^Sl  statu  Mexican  republic,  was  furnished^  with  instructions,  show« 
cbttJ^'  ing  that  his  govemm^it,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
a.  MrMn-  ^^1^)  ^^^^  cherishcd  the  hope  of  extending  its  national 
•«'<t-       jurisdiction,  at  some  future  day,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
sJS^S  ftiS:  Grande.     In  1627,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
''mil**'    authorized  to  offer  the  Mexican  government  one  million 
of  dollars  for  the  proposed  boundary  ;  and  among  the  con- 
siderations that  were  thought  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  were,  the  apparently  small 
value  placed  upon  Texas,  and  the  difforences  of  habits, 
feelings,  and  religion,  that  would  necessarily  arise  be- 
tween the  Mexican  population  and  the  Anglo-American 
settlers  of  Texas,  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  unpleasant 
2929.     nusunderstandings,  and  eventually,  to  serious  cdlisions. 
1.  Thtvrvpo-      15.  'Two  years  later,  during  the  first  year  of  General 
M» mSm  Jackson's  presidency,  fresh  instructions  were  issued*  to 
o.  ft?M?v«n  ^^®  American  envoy,  who  was  authorized  *^ to  go  as  high 
Bumi,  SMcof  as  fky^  millions"  for  a  boundary  between  the  highlands  ^ 
Auc  ».     the  Nueces*  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  inducement  to 


•  Hm  Aifectt  JSmmt  tIbm  in  the  OuadBlnxw  moimtaliis,  ikbomt  210  rnllw  H.  W.  from  M^^m^m^ 
■Ad  ronning  In  &  S.  £.  direction  enters  the  bays  of  Nneoes  and  Corpoa  Ghxiati,  stent  IS 
miles  north  of  the  month  of  the  Bio  Grande.  It  Is  a  beanttfol.  deep,  narrow,  and  rapU 
stream,  with  steep  hanks,  and  Is  nayigable  tax  small  boats  aboat  40  mites  firam  Ms  moott 
and  with  some  improrement  the  naTi^ation  may  be  extended  mnch  fltrtber.  (Sea  Ms^,  p. 
and  M^.  p.  Ml) 
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make  this  (^er  wns  stated  to  be  '<  a  deep  convicticn  of  the    1899* 
real  necessity  of  the  proposed  acquisition,  not  only  as  a  * 

guard  for  tiie  western  frontiers  and  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  that  river." 

16.  ^None  of  these  proposals,   however,   found  favor    i.  juem 
with  the  Mexican  government,   whose   altered    feelings  ^S^SS- 
towards  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of  Texas,  and  in-  jSmSSo- 
creasing  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  were  exhibited  by  ^SSJSaiJSm. 
a  decree  of  the  Mexican  president  Bustamente,  dated  the 

sixth  of  April,  1830.     'The  law  promulgated  by  that  de-  1830. 

cree,  and  evidently  directed   against  Texas,  suspended  ^f[jl*l^ 

many  contracts  of  colonization  already  made,  and  virtu-  aftheMuei- 

ally  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  the  United  ^S^SZ^Sai. 
States,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  furnished  with 
Mexican  passports. 

17.  *This  unforeseen  and  rigorous  enactment  subjected  s.  if^^S^ 
the  emigrants  to  great  injury  and  loss.     Many,  already  ^SmmmA- 
settled,  were  denied  titles  to  land ;  and  others,  who  had  '^^"^ 
abandcHied  their  homes  in  the  United  States,  were  ordered, 

on  their  arrival,  to  leave  the  country ; — being  the  first 
intimation    they  received  of  the   existence  of  the  law. 
^Measures  were  also  taken  to  induce  Mexican  families  to  ^'^jj^SiSim 
settle  in  the  new  territories,  in  the  hope  of  covnterbalanc-     m^sum^ 
ing,  by  their  influence,  the  evils  apprehended  from  too 
large  a  mixture  of  foreign  population.     *At  the  same  time  ^^jgjj*;^ 
additions  were  made  to  the  garrisons  of  Texas,  and  civil  wmtiMwm, 
autiiority  began  to  be  superseded  by  martial  law. 

18.  •Encouraged  by  the  general  government,  the  com-  •  ^^^g^ 
mandants  of  these  garrisons,  illegally  taking  into  their  emoiiiorr*. 
own  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April,  1830,  began 

to  commit  violent  and  arbitrary  acts,  in  contravention  of 
the  state  authorities ;  and  even  ventured  to  infringe  upon 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  settlers.     'In  1831,  Colonel     1831. 
Bradborn,  commandant  of  the  military  post  at  Anahuac,*  J-^^7g^ 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  state  commissioner  of  Coa-  *'2J***'Tf 
huila  and  Texas,  who  was  acting  under  a  commission  from  stau  govern- 
the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  put  the  settlers  on  the 
the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of  their  lands.     He  also 
abolished,  by  a  laconic  military  order,  the  legally  organ- 
ized municipality  of  the  town  of  Liberty,*!'  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  established  another  at  Anahuac,  without  either 
the  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  state  government. 


*  Anakuae  Ifl  on  the  east  (dde  of  Oaltetton  Bay,  and  on  the  aoofli  aida  of  tba 
Tortle  Cxaek.    (See  Map,  p.  659.) 

t  Tba  town  of  Liberty  ia  on  tbe  aaat  bank  of  Trinl^  BlTv,  abool  twilfe  wtkm  ftbow  Mi 
tntranoa  into  Galreaton  Bay.    (Sea  Map,  p.  669.) 
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AWALY8IS.      19.  'Emboldened  by  the  impanky  which  attended  hk 
1632      "^^^^^^^^  ^^^  unconstitutional  proceedings,  he  next  arrested 
: .  impritmr  ^uid  imprisoned  at  Anahuac  several  respectable  citizens 
JuSengat    ^^^  ^^  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  him ;  one  of 
Anahuac    whom  was  the  gallant  Travis,  afterwards  distinguished 
a.  Their  r^  for  his  spirited  defence  of  the  Alamo.     'Incensed  by  these 
iSS^    lawless  acts,  the  colonists,  assembling   to  the  number  of 
a.  June.     150  men,  headed  by  John  Austin,  respectfully  applied  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
^tmiST^      20.  "Receiving  a  refusal,  they  threatened  to  reduce  the 
Msd:  deeio'  garrisou ;  whereupon  the  oonunandant,  ordering  the  pris- 
iSSSmdSu.  oners  to  be  pinioned  to  the  ground,  declared  that  the  first 
shot  fired  by  the  colonists  should  be  the  signal  of  their 
4.  TraHt.    fate.     ^Travis,  hearing  this,  called  on  his  friends  to  fire^ 
and  not  regard  his  life,  as  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  permit  the  oppressor  to  remain  unpunished. 
^J^*j^»gf  'In  reply  to  Bradbum's  menace,  the  colonists  vowed  that 
if  he  dared  to  execute  it,  the  crime  and  its  retribution 
should  be  written  on  the  walls  of  the  fort  with  his  best 
blood. 
•^enmt^       21.  'After  a  few  shots  had  been  fired,  however,  terms 
jwontnt.  ^|.  adjustment  were  proposed  and  accepted ;  by  which  the 
commandant  agreed  to  release  the  prisoners,  on  condition 
that  the  colonists  should  previously  retire  six  miles  from 
J^H^^  ^  the  fort.     ^But  ho  sooner  had  the  latter  withdrawn,  than, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  procure  some  addi- 
tional military  stores,  Bradbum  retracted  his  agreement, 
^L^emana-  and  bade  defiance  to  the  colonists.     'Leaving  his  force, 
toaiuSc^  Austin  then  went  to  Velasco*  in  quest  of  artillery ;  but 
veioKo.     fei^fing  that  Ugartechea,  the  officer  in  command  at  that 
place,  would,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Bradbum,  at- 
tack the  colonists  on  the  Brazos  during  his  absence,  he 
decided  on  dislodging  him  before  he  rejoined  his  friends 
at  Anahuac. 
rjwwM.         22.  'Accordingly,  with  a  party  of  112  men,  the  attack 
» |o»wtfaf  was  made  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June. 
Until  day  dawned  the  Texans  fought  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, as  they  were  directed  in  their  fire  only  by  the  flash 
of  the  guns  from  the  fort ;  but  with  the  return  of  light, 
their   ^111  as  marksmen  operated  with    deadly    eflfect* 
jDnMftfM«(if  Every  Mexican  who  showed  his  head  above  the  walls  of 
^****   the  fort  was  shot ;  the  cannon  was  repeatedly  clea^ ; 
and  the  hands  that  successively  held  the  lighted  matoby 
without  exposing  the  rest  of  the  body,  were  shattered  by 
the  rifle,  with  the  precision  of  expert  pistol  practice ;  untS 
at  last,  Ugartechea,  unable  to  man  the  bastion  with  his 


•  FtlBwb  a  town  on  tlM  north  tide  of  €fa»  1110001  of  tlMllnaoi^   (8m  ]lft»,yb«6S.) 
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tenified  meroenaries,  ascended  it  himself,  and  directed  the    1839* 
gun.     The  Texans,  however,  admiring  his  gallant  bearing  "1^^ 


as  a  soldier,  abstained  from  firing  ;  a  parley  ensued,  and       <t«r 


the  fort  was  surrendered.  *In  this  affair,  eleven  Texans  *-^^J«^ 
were  killed,  and  fifty-two  wounded,  twelve  of  them  mor-  r^ng, 
tally.  Of  the  125  Mexicans  who  composed  the  garrison, 
about  one  half  were  killed,  and  seventeen  lost  their  hands 
by  rifle  shots.* 

23.  *  After  the  fall  of  Velasco,  Austin  conveyed  the  s.  £mm»mcc 
cannon  to  the  force  assembled  at  Turtle  Bayou,f  for  the  ^HSi'^Sl! 
siege  of  Anahuac ;  but  before  his  arrival  the  object  of  the  ''^SS.*' 
colonists  had  been  accomplished.     Piedras,  the  command- 
ant at  Nacogdoches,  had  started  with  a  force  for  the  relief 

of  Anahuac ;  but,  on  his  march,  he  was  intercepted  by 

Uie  Texans,  and  obliged  to  capitulate.     In  consideration 

of  being  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  Nacogdoches, 

he  engaged,  as  the  superior  in  command,  to  release  the 

prisoners  at  Anahuac,  and  to  bring  Brad  bum  to  trial. 

*The  latter,  however,  escaped  from  the  fort,  and  fled  to  %.Bntaw^% 

New  Orleans.  *""'*' 

24.  ^During  these  events,  the  revolution  in  Mexico  was  4.  tm  rmoih 
progressing,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Busta-    maSeoZt 
mente,  and  the  restoration  of  the   federal  constitution,   «*'■*«'**• 
which  had  been  subverted  by  him.     "Santa  Anna,  who  was    s.  GM«r«i 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  against  Bustamente,  suppos-      agahmt 
ing  that  the  object  of  the  Texans  was  a  separation  from      '**" 
Mexico,  sent  against  them  a  fleet  of  Ave  vessels  and  four 
himdred  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Mexia,± 

who  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Brazos  on  the  16th  of     ^«Ij  it- 
July.     ^Influenced  by  the  representations  of  the  colonists,  •^,222? aS? 
however,  who  gave  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  desire  '^^2?* 
to  sustain  the  constitution  and  the  laws  according  to  the        ''^'**** 
principles  of  the  federal  republican  party  headed  by  Santa 
Anna,  Greneral  Mexia  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
taking  with  him  the  garrison  of  the  dismantled  fort  at  Ve- 
lasco.    'The  other  garrisons  were  at  the  same  time  with-  ^-^^^JJJ^ 
drawn,  and  in  August,  1832,  Texas  was  free  from  mili-    ii«r.,u». 
tary  domination  and  internal  strife. 

25.  •In  October,  of  the  same  year,  a  convention  of  the       ow. 
people  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felfpe,§  for  the  pur-  Jt^'JS^SJ 
pose  of  framing  a  memorial  to  the  supreme  government,  (Fa-ice-p«.) 

*  In  Foote'fl  ^  Texu  and  the  Tnoms,*'  the  Ihxan  loss  Is  stated  at  7  killed  and  27  woondtd : 
ihac  of  th«  Mexicans  at  85  killed  and  15  wonnded. 

t  Tiaiie  Bayou^  or  Turtle  Creek,  enters  Qalvetiton  Bay  from  the  east,  a  diort  dJntanf 
8.S.  from  the  month  of  Trinity  RiTcr.    (See  Map,  p.  659.) 

X  The  same  -<rho  afterwards  fought  against  Santa  Anna,  and  who  invaded  Mexico  in  18S 
and  also  in  1888,  at  which  latter  mne  he  waa  taken  prisoner  and  shot    (See  pp.  607  and  OQO.) 

(  San  Felipe,  or  3an  Felipe  de  Anstin,  is  a  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Braaoe  Rlfer, 
•bout  50  miles  I^.W  Omn  the  head  of  QalTMton  Bay.  It  is  160  milef  from  tli*  QaU;  hj  tkt 
cmuvBof  tlM  Bi?er.    CBee  Map,  p.  690 ) 

7 
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AKAtvaia.  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  April  18d0,  ana  for  the  lepa- 

:  cjwriinffcii  ration  of  Texas  from  Coahuila.     'In  oonsequence,  hoir 

igjfrii,m^  ever,  of  the  non-attendanee  of  a  number  of  the  del^ate% 

a  second  convention  for  similar  purposes  was  appointed  Is 

1883.    be  held  in  April  of  the  following  year ;  at  which  ocmyen« 

tion  a  petition  for  the  separaticm  of  the  two  pioivinoes  was 

framed,  and  the  plan  of  a  state  oonstitution  adopted. 

M^jiyfggw      26.  'The  petition  represented  that  Coahuila  and  Te 


yS»  were  altogether  dissimilar  in  soil,  olimi^^  and  natural 
Mi.  productions ;  that  laws  adapted  to  the  one  would  be  ruin* 
ous  to  the  other ;  that  the  representatives  of  the  former 
were  so  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  latter,  that 
all  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Texas  could  emanate  only' 
from  the  generous  courtesy  of  her  sister  province ;  thai 
Texas  was  in  continual  danger  from  Indian  depiedationsy 
without  any  efficient  government  to  protect  her; — that 
.  under  the  present  system,  owing  to  the  tardy  and  preca- 
rious administration  of  justice,  arising  mostly  from  the 
remoteness  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  crimes  of  the  great- 
est atrocity  might  go  unpunished ;  thus  offering  a  license 
to  iniquity,  and  exerting  a  dangerous  influence  on  the  mo- 
rals of  the  community  at  large. 
mL'TSSSt     ^^'  'Fi^^lj'  ^e  petition  represesented  that  Texas  po»- 

Mtf***  sessed  the  necessary  elements  for  a  state  government, 
which  she  asked  might  be  given  her  in  aooc^danoe  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  act  of  Slay  7th,  1824  ;  and  for  her 
attachment  to  the  federal  constitution,  and  to  the  republic, 

4.  ogjmA  the  petitioners  pledged  their  lives  and  honors.     ^General 

iojfBci00.  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  selected  to  present  this  petiticm  to 
the  Mexican  congress,  and,  on  the  rise  of  the  convention, 
he  lefl  Texas  for  that  purpose. 

umwSSii    .  ^^'  ^^  ^^  arrival  at  the  capital,  soon  after  the  aooes. 

0dJ^S»    sion  of  Santa  Anna  to  the  presidency,  he  presented  the 

uthtSSSf-  petition,  and  urged  the  policy  and  necessity  of  the  mea- 

^''^      sure  in  the  strongest  but  most  respectful  manner ;  but,  as 

a.  Aa»  14.  he  himself  wrote  back*  to  his  friends,  ^  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  offend  the  high  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  his 
frank  and  honest  exposition  of  the  truth  was  construed 
into  threats,' 

V  iwf^pSti     ^^\  *^®  liowever  succeeded,  through  the  influ^oe  of 
T  omnfMKoM  his  friend  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  then  governor  of  the  capital, 
fwrytf  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  odious  article  of  the  law  of 
•5351^  April  1830 ;  but  after  having  waited  until  October,  with- 
out  any  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion,— ^the  regular  sessions  of  Congress  havine  been  bro- 
ken up  by  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera — and  a  revolu- 
^o*-     tion  raging  m  many  parts  of  the  nation,  he  wrote  back^ 
lo  the  mujiicipality  of  Bexar,  recommending  that  the  peo 
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pie  of  Texft9  should  immediately  organize  a  state  govern-  1833» 

ment  without  farther  delay,  as  the  only  course  that  could  ' 
iave  them  from  anarchy  and  total  destruction. 

80.  *The  letter  of  Austin   having   been  received    at  i^^fji 

Bexar,  the  recommendations  contained  in  it  were  discussed  Mexico  in^ 

by  the  municipality,  and  being  disapproved  by  the  majo-  ^'^'adi^*^ 
rity,  the  communication  itself  was  forwarded  to  the  federal 

authorities  in  the  city  of  Mexico.     •Highly  incensed,  by  \!^^^ 

the  discovery,  the  vice-president,  Gomez  Farias,  despatch-  rm. 
ed  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Austin,  then  on  his  return  to 

Texas.     *He  was  taken  at  Saltillo,  600  miles  from  the  1834. 

capital,  conveyed  back  to  the  city,  and  imprisoned  more  ^  SSi'S!!^ 


than  a  year,  part  of  the  time  in  the  dungeons  of  the  old 

inquisition,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  and  not  allowed 

to  speak  to  or  correspond  with  any  one.     *Afler  his  re-  *-^'3Jj5* 

lease,  he  was  detained  six  months  on  heavy  bail,  when,    ntumto 

after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  he  re-'    ^'^'"^ 

turned  to  his  home  early  in  September,  1835;  having 

witnessed,  during  his  captivity,  the  usurpation  of  Santa 

Anna,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  constitution  of 

1824.     *In  the  meantime,  important  changes  were  taking   s^j^hanfu 

place  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Texas.  curredtnlM 

31.  'The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the   ^^*^ 
collision  between  him  and  the  general  congress,  had  di-  SSSZStJ^ 
vided  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  into  two  par-  coafutiuastti 
ties.     One  of  these,  assembling  at  Monclova,*  denounced 

Santa  Anna  and  his  political  acts,  and  sustained  Viduari,  June,  us4 
the  constitutional  governor  of  the  state.  The  other  party, 
assembling  at  Saltillo,*  declared  for  Santa  Anna — issued  ■-  ^Sfjif^** 
a  proclamation  against  the  congress — annulled  the  decrees 
of  the  state  legislature,  from  the  time  of  its  election,  in 
1833,-^invoked  the  protection  of  the  troops, — and  elected 
a  military  governor ;  the  majority  of  the  votes  being  given 
by  officers  of  the  army. 

32.  'Two  parties  also  sprung  up  among  the  Americans   »•  ^^ 
of  Texas ;  one  for  proclaiming  the  province  an  indepen-    among  th» 
dent  state  of  the  Mexican  federation  at  every  hazard :  the      tSSH 
other,  still  retaining  confidence  in  the  friendly  professions 

of  Santa  Annc^  and  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  meas- 
ures of  the  separatists,  although  anxious  to  obtain  a  state 
government  by  constitutional  means.     'By  the  pleadings  ^^^^ro^ 
of  the  peace  or  anti-separation  party,  the  ferment  produced  pteadf^qf 
by  the  inflammatory  addresses  of  the  K^paratists  was  grad-   Jii^SiM, 
ually  allayed,  and  an  adjustment  of  differences  was  also 
eff&ot&d  between  the  Goahuilan  facticTS  at  Saltillo  and 


*  Mcmdoea,  ib»  omM  of  the  State  of  Ooalndlft,  1v  «>  it  75  mllM  N  W.  from  Monterej 
wid  about  li(X>iBikfnooi.t]i«£loOl»iid*.    It  eonteioi  %  MpalatloD  of  About  8,600  iabab- 
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AWALTSM.  Monclova.     'On  the  first  of  March,  1835,  the  tegialatura 

1835  "  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Coahuila  and  Texas  assembled  at  Mon- 

Biarchi'     clova,  and  Augustin  Viesca,  who  had  been  elected  gov- 

^iJmierSil  ®^^^''»  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office* 

^  tvre  m         33.  'Among  the  grievances  which,  at  this  time,  in  addi- 

^f"^^;^  tion  to  those  before  mentioned,  were  considered  by  the 

^5£Jf;^2*  Texans  as  an  equitable  ground  of  separation  from  Coa- 

MfTesM.    huila,  was  the  prodigal  disposal  of  the  valuable  waste 

lands,  which  lay  almost  exclusively  within  the  limits  of 

Texas.     Large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  had  been 

granted  away  in  1834  by  the  state  legislature ;  and  in 

March,  1835,  the  same  wasteful  and  iniquitous  p^oy  was 

«.ii>nhu.  followed  up  by  the  private  sale*  of  411  leagues  of  choice 

land,  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  30,000  dollars. 
»•  ^^^J2^      34.  'The  Coahuilan  members  of  the  state  legislature, 
vnctMngt  anticipating  the  period  of  separation,  and  availing  them- 
laifttieuon..  selves  of  their  majority,  thus  profusely  squandered  the 
resources  of  their  constitutional  associates,  and  deprived 
Texas  of  the  best  portion  of  her  landed  capital.     These 
lands  were  purchased  by  speculators,  and  resold  by  them 
at  a  profit ;  but  the  transaction  excited  the  deepest  indig. 
nation  among  the  Texans,  who  declared  it  a  '<  violation  of 
good  faith,"  a  <'  death  blow"  to  their  rising  country,  and 
"  an  act  of  corruption  in  all  parties  concerned." 
n^SSSm      ^^*  *^g^st  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Santa  Anna, 
»^^^"    however,  a  majority  of  both  parties  united.     While  ha 
was  engaged  in  subjecting  to  his  authority  the  state  of 
Zacatecas,  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  uncoD« 
stitutional  acts  of  the  new  government,  the  legislature  of 
*£«^^M^»  ^^^^^*  *°^  Texas  framed *>  an  ''exposition  to  be  present. 
^uoiSS   ed  to  the  general  congress,  petitioning  that  no  reforms  be 
SSS^S!.    made  in  the  federal  constitution,  save  in  the  manner  there- 
^'t^tflSS^  in  prescribed."    •This  measure,  virtually  a  protest  against 
mMmra.    the  proceedings  of  Santa  Anna,  showed  the  hostile  feel- 
determina  to  ings  with  which  the  dictator  was  regarded  by  a  majority 
^%^SSkm!*  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  induced  him  to 
despatch  his  brother.in-law.  General  Cos,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  to  put  down  the  incipient  rebellion. 
VcSBKfS'      ^^*  '-^g^^  *^®  centralist  party  was  oi^ganiced  at  Sal. 
tillo,  powerfully  seconded  by  military  infiuenoes ;  while 
the  governor  endeavored  to  prepare  for  the  approaching 
storm  by  calling  out  part  of  the  militia,  and  applying  for 
j.unptnmimr-  *  ^^^^  ^^  ^°®  himdred  men  in  each  of  the  three  depan- 
Memor    ^^^^  ^^  Tcxas.    'But  SO  Unpopular  had  the  governor  and 
^«T0^.   the  legislature  become,  in  consequence  of  their  misappio- 
e$eape.     priation  of  the  public  lands,  that  the  appenl  was  diare* 


*  Tb  :~-that  of  NsKogdoehes^  of  Che  JKmu,  anfl  of  B»ar. 
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garded  by  the  Texans,  and  the  governor  was  compelled  to    1SS5. 
aeek  safety  in  flight ;  and  although  once  arrested*  w.'th  all       j^^^ 
his  party,  and  condemned  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  d'UIloa,  he  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  event- 
ually reached  Texas  in  safety.     *The  state  authorities  V^^SZT 
wore  depoaed  by  the  general  congress  of  Mexico,  and  gfnmmntm. 
those  refractory  members  of  the  legislature  who  remained 
m  Coahuila,  were  arrested  by  military  order,  imprisoned, 
and  ultimately  banished. 

37.  "The  excitement  and  confusion  produced  in  Texas  \^^S!hSi 
bj  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  alarming  encroach.     to^<i»- 
ments  of  the  military,  were  increased  by  disturbances 
arising  out  of  opposition  to  the  oppressive  amount  of  cus- 
tom-house  duties,  and  the  vexatious  mode  of  collecting 

them.  'In  the  autumn  of  1834  a  revenue  officer  and  •JJ^KiJ*' 
guard  had  been  stationed  at  Anahuac.  These  were  as-  ^"'^ 
saulted  by  a  number  of  disaffected  persons,  disarmed,  and 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  San  Felipe.  In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  the  malcontents  again  as- 
sailed the  collector  at  Anahuac,  and  having  accomplished 
their  object,  withdrew  before  the  authorities  could  take 
measures  to  repel  or  arrest  them. 

38.  *The  actors  in  these  high-handed  measures  were  *^^SJ*SJ? 
principally  a  few  disappointed  land  speculators,  and  ambi-  J^*J2SJa. 
tious  adventurers,  who  clamored  fi>r  an  open  and  imme-  ^^tne  eoUh 
diate  rupture  with  the  general  government ;  yet  a  great  ^^nSS^ 
majority  of  the  colonists  condemned  the  aggressions  in 

the  strongest  language  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brazos 
hospitably  entertained  the  ejected  officer  and  his  men,  and 
when  they  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to  their 
oost,  assisted  them  to  proceed  to  Bexar. 

39.  •An   exaggerated  account  of  the   proceedings   at  •jigj^jf" 
Anahuac  having  reached  General  Cos,  he  despatched  an  iSqZreinto 
officer  and  an  armed  schooner  to  Galveston,  to  inquire  ingaatAtM- 
into  the  affair ;  but  the  captain,  altogether  unfit  for  his      *"^' 
mission,  attacked  and  captured  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 

Texan  trade,  and  committed  other  lawless  acts,  under  the 
pretext  of  protecting  the  revenue.  'This  schooner  was  •.  Th$fwtaL 
soon  after  captured  by  an  armed  merchant  vessel  from 
New  Orleans,  whither  it  was  sent  with  its  commander,  on 
a  charge  of  piratically  interrupting  the  trade  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  states.  The  insolent  assumption  of  autho- 
rity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insulting  seizure  of  a  Mexi- 
can vessel  on  the  other,  ffreatly  widened  the  breach 
already  existing,  and  imparted  greater  boldness  to  those  ^  i^JoHom 
who  desired  an  open  rupture.  SiSrS*!? 

40.  *When  intelligence  of  the   "  Plan  of  Toluca"*  **^^^[i?'i^ 
feached  Texas,  together  with  the  favor  it  received  from    jwum.* 
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MjuiYma,  the  usurping  authorities  of  Meodoo^  it  beduoft  e¥id!Biit  tm 

'  the  people  of  Texas  that  the  federal  system  of  1824  was 

'    to  be  dissolved  by  military  force ;  that  the  vested  rights 

of  Texas  under  the  constitution  were  to  be  disregarded 

and  violated ;  and  that  the  libeilies  of  the  people  were  to 

have  no  b3tter  guarantee  than  the  capricious  will  of  their 

SnTrfrrSy  "^^^  bitter  enemies.     'Hitherto,  the.  great  majori^  of  the 

Hmu  lifthe  Texans  had  opposed  violent  measures ;  they  had  tepeat- 

vSwXSS  edly  declared  themselves  ready  to  discharge  their  dutiM 


as  faithful  citizens  of  Mexico, — attached  by  inclination  and 
interest  to  the  federal  compact ;  and  they  consoled  them- 
selves under  the  many  evils  which  they  sufieited,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  ere  long  dbtain  the  benefits  of  good 
local  government,  by  the  aoknowledgment  of  Texas  as 
an  independent  member  of  the  Mexicaa  Union ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  course  of  events  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
this  hope,  that  they  yielded  to  despondency,  or  dreamed 
of  resistance. 
8«pt.ini-        4X.  'Immediately  on  the  return  of  Stephen  Austin  to 
*'Sme!r^  Texas,  after  his  imprisonment  and  detention  in  Mexico, ia 
^Sre"totim  acoordauce  with  his  advice  oommittees  of  safety  and  vigil- 
'^'toL*  ance  were  appointed  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
p.  prtporm-   people  resolved  to  insist  on  their  rights  under  the  federal 
tynrfh^Si-  Constitution  of  1824.     *In  the  meantime^  intelligence  of 
^MMi^  the  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  forces  of  Santa 
Anna  was  receiving  daily  oonfirmatioin ;  troops  were  or* 
dered  to  Texas  both  by  land  and  by  water;  magazines  or 
arms  and  ammunition  were  collecting  on  the  western 
fh>ntier ;  and  the  old  barracks,  at  Mataxnora%  Goliad,  and 
Bexar,  were  undergoing  repairs  to  receive  la^er  forces. 
«^i2»««»      42.  *The  constitutional  governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuile 
fOHd.      and  Texas  was  deposed  by  the  military,  and  a  new  one 
appointed  by  Santa  Anna ;  the  commandant  at  Bexar  was 
omeicd  to  march  into  Texas,  and  take  Zavala  and  other 
proscribed  Mexicans,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might ; 
'Jl^ff    and  an  order  w.^^s  issued  by  Greneral  CoS)  requiring  the 
citizens  of  Brazoria,  Columbia,*  Velasoo,  and  oth^  plsee^ 
.   .  to  surrender  their  arms ;  ^hus  providing  fi>r  their  oomplete 
prostr^on  to  military  sway. 
Sept  i».        43.  ^Satisfied  that  the  moment  for  decisive  action  had 
^StrSm^  arrived,  the  central  committee  of  safety  issued  a  circular^ 
f^  dated  Sept.  19,  and  signed  by  their  chairman,  Stephen 
B^etv-     Austin,  recommending  the  organization  of  the  militia,  the 
formation  of  volunteer  companies,  and  an  immediate  ap 
peal  to  arms  to  repel  invasion,  as  the  only  alternative  left 


Ctntrai 
tttUtee 


*  AaMrfe  and  OOmnltia  arc  towns  on  tlw  w«rt  flid»  of  flie  Bmot,  a  ghort  dtateBO*  abof* 
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them  to  defend  their  rights,  themselves,  and  their  country.     1§M» 
*The  arrival  of  Greneral  Cos  at  Copano,*  about  the  same  i  March  <^ 
time,  and  his  march  to  Bexar,  verified  the  anticipations  f^^^**^^  cot 
of  the  Texans.     'His  soldiers  boasted  that  they  would  rrLtam 
visit  the  colonists  and  help  themselves  to  their  property  ;  ^**«'*«"- 
and  Cos  himself  openly  declared  his  intention  to  overrun 
Texas,  and  establish  custom-houses,  and  detachments  of 
his  army,  where  he  thought  proper. 

44.  'The  first  hostile  movement  of  the  Mexican  troops    »  Detaek- 
was  directed  against  the  town  of  Gronzalez,f  on  the  east  "cSl^^^ 
bank  of  the  Guadalupe.:]:    Colonel  Ugartechea,  the  com-  '^ISSS^ 
mandant  at  Bexar,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions  to 
disarm  the  colonists,  having  demanded  of  the  municipality 

a  piece  of  cannon  in  their  possession,  which  they  refused 
to  surrender,  sent  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Mexican 
cavalry  to  enforce  the  requisition.     *Thi3  force  arrived  on  <^^Q^g]<>y 
the  west  bank  of.  the  Guadalupe  on  the  28th  of  Septem-     scplib. 
her,  and  attempted  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  was  re- 
pulsed by  eighteen  men  under  Captain  Albert  Martin,  the 
whole  of  the  available  force  then  at  Gronzalez.     'The  ^ijyffjg 
Mexicans  then  encamped  on  a  mound  where  they  remain-     Mesieim 
ed  until  the  first  of  October,  when  they  removed  and  took 
a  strong  position  seven  miles  above  the  town. 

45.  *The  Texan  force  at  Gonzalez,  having  been  increas-  «.  Detefmbtm- 
ea  to  168  men  by  volunteers  from  Matagorda,§  Galveston,  tiuMesiemm 
and  other  places,  and  suspecting  that  the  object  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  to  await  a  reenforcement  from  Bexar,  determined 

on  an  immediate  attack.     'On  the  evening  of  the  first  the      oet  i. 
Texans  crossed  the  river,  taking  with  them  the  cannon  ''JSSfiht 
demanded  by  Ugartechea,  and  commenced  their  maroh     ^SSST* 
towards  the  Mexican  camp.     ® About  four  o'clock  on  the      octa. 
following  morning  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  ■•  ^  "*^*^ 
pickets,  and  some  skirmish&ig  ensued,  when  the  Mexican 
commander  demanded  a  conference,  which  was  granted. 
Having  inquired  the  reason  of  the  attack  by  the  colonists, 
he  was  referred  to  his  orders,  which  commanded  him  to 
take  by  force  the  cannon  in  possession  of  the  citizens  of 
Gonzalez. 


•  (hpftno  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Gopano  Bay,  which  may  be  oonsldaivd  a  irwtam 
braneh  of  Aiaaaaa  Bay.    (See  Map^  next  page.) 

t  Gonzalez  Is  a  town  on  the  Guadalupe  river  above  Victoria. 

X  The  Chiadalupe  Rieer  enters  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  from  Che  northwest.  (See  Ibp, 
next  pa«^.)  It  is  gencxaUy  about  IGO  yards  wide,  and  from  fire  to  dx  feet  deep,  with  remarka- 
bly pure  water*  and  very  steep  baolu ;  but  owing  to  its  winding  oouzee  and  the  ahaUowneai 
of  Espiritu  Sauto  Bay,  it  is  of  little  utili^'  as  a  medium  of  onununication. 

§  The  town  of  MoUagorda  is  on  the  north  dde  of  Blatagosda  Bay.  and  on  the  east  side  of 
fihe  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River.  (See  Map.)  Matagorda  Bay,  which  is  about  QO  miles  in 
length,  and  fW>m  six  to  ten  in  width,  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  peninsula  va« 
rying  m  br««Mitt>  from  une  to  two  milee.  The  Bay  has  from  ei^t  to  twenty  Ibet  depth  of 
water,  with  a  soft  mnddy  bottom,  and  vessels  once  within  the  say  am  as  secure  as  if  the/ 
•era  in  a  dock.    Paso  CavaUoy  the  entrance  into  the  Bay,  has  from  eight  to  nine  flwt  depw 
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Aim.r«w.       46.  'He  waa  told  that  this  camion  h«d  b> 
1.  RiprnKn-  ^  them  by  the  authorities  under  the  Fodenil  compact  ibr 
^"S"'*^  the  defence  of  the  constitution,  for  which  purpose  they 
runt,     were  then  using  it ;  and  that  they  were  determined  to  fight 
to  the  last  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  Texas  against  the 
''S!'!^  tf  usurpations  of  Santa  Anna.     'The  conference  tenninaled 
mrnrSmr-  without  any  adjustment,  and  the  acti<Mi  was  renewed. 
^%m     The  Gonzalez  six-pounder  was  brought  lo  bear  upon  tha 
"^^      Mexicans ;  the  Texans,  at  the  same  time,  advancing  rap- 
idly, until  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  latter  retreated  precipitately  on  the  road  Lo 
Bexar,  having  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.     The  colonists,  of  whom  not  a  man  waa  injured, 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  having  (X)llected  iha 
spoils  of  victory  returned  to  Gonzalez. 
a<gjjjj^      47.  'Inspirited  by  this  success,  the  colonifita  resolved  to 
attack  the  Mexicans  in  their  strong  holds  of  Goliad  and 
*>!*»■      Bexar;  and  on  the  8th  of  October  the  former  of  these 
posts  was  attacked  at  midnight,  and  captured  by  a  detach- 
ment of  fifly  men  under  Captain  CoUinswortb ;  and  with 
it  were  taken  stores  to  the  amount  of  910,000,  with  two 
brass  cannon  and  300  stand  of  arms.     The  garrison,  whicb 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Sandoval,  surrendered  after 
a  slight  resistance. 


.    Tha  pui  Hit  of  P«ll«n  I^lud  li  npldlj  elcoliig,  ud  oUxr  haportenl  chii 

jitiM  bj-lhe  Fombln*!]  Ktlon  r'  •' '-"  — '  ■' "— " '  -•  "■ 

I  HatAgordB  lAlfkUj.    ChtkTIo  I. 

_, SiDU.    which   am  codhmIhI    ., 

Bar  ta  tuiimmilfd  bj  »  fcrtUs  pr»iil«  oountr/,  bMnpentd  with 


II  fittt  bylhs  nmblntd  Ktlon  of  tha  irtnd  ud  tba  nim.    Sonthw™!  rf  (Ik  b»Ib 
w  Bm  Hatagontl  Illtnil.     Cinlto    liluid  inamnm  IwIirHD  the  <*;->  of  MUuoiila  Ui4 
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48.  ^Id  this  enterprise  the  colonists  were  unexpectedly    1§M* 
joined  by  Colonel  Milam,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner ,  fntentHnt 
with  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  at   "^^^ 
the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  state  authorities  in  the     jiuh. 
June  previous.     After  having  made  his  escape,  he  had 
wandered  alone  nearly  600  miles  through  the  vrildemess, 

and,  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Goliad,  had  thrown 
himself,  faint  from  the  want  of  £>od,  and  almost  exhausted, 
among  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairies,  when  the  approach  of 
armed  men  arrested  his  attention.  Presuming  them  to  be 
his  Mexican  pursuers,  he  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last ;  but,  to  his  astonbhment  and  joy,  he  discovered 
the  advancing  force  to  be  his  fellow  colonists,  whom  he 
joined  in  their  successfpl  assault  on  Groliad. 

49.  'On  the  20th  of  October,  about  300  Texan  troops,     oet  m. 
commanded  by  Stephen  Austin,  reached  the  Salado  Creek,  jiJS^^^ 
about  five  miles  from  Bexar,  where  they  took  up  a  secure     *j^S!^ 
position  to  await  the  arrival  of  reenforcements.     'On  the     oet.  sr. 

27th  of  the  aame  month.  Colonel  James  Bowie  and  Captcdn 

Fannin,  with  a  detachment  of  ninety-two  men,  proceeded  «* 
to  examine  the  country  below  Bexar,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  favorable  situation  for  the  encampment  of  the 

main  army.     'Having  obtained  a  position  a  mile  and  a     Oct  as. 
half  below,  early  on  3ie  morning  of  the  28th  they  were  fUgS^SSui 
attacked  by  about  400  Mexican  troops,  which,  afler  a  short     SSSSSi 
engagement,  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  one      f""^ 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Texans  had 
but  one  man  killed  and  none  wounded.     One  cannon  and 
a  number  of  muskets  were  abandoned  to  the  victors. 

50.  'While  the  forces  of  the  hostile  armies  at  Bexar  ^^^J^^*^ 
continued  their  positions,  each  apparently  fearing  to  com-   vlStv^ioA. 
mit  its  fate  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement,  the 

Texan  colonists  were  actively  engaged  in  preparations  to 
sustain  the  position  which  they  had  taken,  of  unyielding 
opposition  to  the  existini;  srovemment  of  Mexico.     'On  the     ^^^  •• 
3d  of  November  a  general  convention  of  delegates  assem-  ^SmrSH 
bled  at  San  Felipe,  and,  on  the  7th,  adopted  a  Declaration  '"S!ii£»m/^ 
of  Rights,  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  had  impelled     JSl^U. 
Texas  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  objects  for  which  she  con-     not.  t 
tended. 

61.  'After  setting  forth,  as  causes  of  the  present  hostile  ^^^^^SdjSr 
position  of  Texas  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  institutions  JJ*fXS* 
of  Mexico,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  social  compact  which  "*** 
hod  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of  the 
confederacy,  the  Declaration  asserted  that  the  people  '^  had 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
which  were  threatened  by  the  encroachments  of  military 
4<?«pots,  and  in  defence  of  the  republican  principles  of  the 
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MJULrBsm-  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexioo."  ^Moreoirer,  the  compact 
i.  TitActm-  ^^  uoioii,  entered  into  by  Texas  and  Coahuila  with  Mexl* 
^A««Aw  ^»  ^*^  declared  to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter,  ana 
i^^w  »0  to  be  joo  longer  binding  on  Texas ;  yet  the  people  pledgcni 
yu  Texaa  thc^selvee  to  contlnuo  faithful  to  the  Mexican  irovenmient 
heradfttrenet  80  long  Bs  that  nation  should  adhere  to  the  constitution  anc^ 
mSn^rSSi  laws  lutder  whose  guarantees  Texas  had  been  settled,  and 

had  become  a  m^nber  of  the  oon^eracy . 
^^yn>>        52^  'The  ooavention  also  prooeeded  to  the  formation 
«iimeni5Sr  Bfid  adoption  of  a  plan  for  a  provisional  govemnient  of 
^SSl     Texas,— chose  Henry  Smith  governor,  with  ample  ex- 
ecutive  poweis,   and  Samuel    Houston    commander-in- 
t.  Autun    chief  of  the  army.    'General  Austin,  then  with  the  army, 
SStnS^o  having  been  appointed  a  oommissioner  to  the  United  States, 
'^flf«£!^   arrived  at  Sao  Felipe  on  the  29th  of  Novefaiber,  to  enter 
Nov.  9.     upon  the  duties  of  his  appointment.     ^Bdwaiti  Burleson^ 
i.  Burietm.  elected  to  the  chief  commcmd  by  the  volunteers  composing 

the  army,  was  left  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Bexar. 
KgjMgjM       53.  *The  siege  of  this  place  had  commenced   at  the 
fair^MM  close  of  the  fiaest  month  of  the  Texan  year;  and  while 
the  besiegers  were  animated  by  oecasional  successes,  and 
the  hope  of  speedily  terminating  the  campaign  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  strongest  post  in  the  country,  they  sustained 
'  all  their  hardships  and  privations  without  a  murmur. 
But  now,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  accomplishing 
their  enterprise,  suffering  from  insufficient  feod— -unpro- 
vided with  winter  clothing  to  protect  them  against  the 
drenching  rains  and  winds  of  December*— their  terms  of 
volunteer  service  having  expired-^-and  their  families  anx- 
ious  for  their  return — ^many  of  them  left  the  army,  and 
but  few  arrived ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some 
expedient  for  keeping  a  respectable  force  together. 
'<yt5duSr       ^^  *'^^  provisional  government  promised  a  bounty  of 
^^^lH^lg^  twenty  dollars  to  each  man  who  would  remain  with  the 
army  until  the  dose  of  the  siege ;  but  this  produced  but 
^'toiiSPff  ^^^^^  eftect.     ^At  a  formal  parade,  an  appeal  was  made 
ir{«Jjj»w*  to  the  patriotism  of  the  volunteers ;  and  such  aa  were 
wdlling  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  serving 
thirty  days  longer,  or  until  Bexar  should  be  taken,  were 
requested  to  signify  their  disposition  by  advancing  in  front 
of  the  line.     The  expected  demonstration  was  nearly  uni- 
versal;  but  the  men,  wearied  with  idly  gazing  at  the 
walls  of  the  beleagured  town,  importuned  the  general  to 
a  n^ogMv  order  an  immediate  assault.     'The  perils  of  the  under. 
jjowiflji     taking,  however,  were  such  as  to  dissuade  a  majority  of 
ifan^vy  the  ofilicers  from  so  rash  an  enterprise ;  and  on  the  even* 
^^uSSns^'   ing  of  the  4th  of  December,  the  cnrder  was  actually  g^Te« 
P^  «•     to  hieak  up  the  camp  and  retire  into  winter  quartern. 
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65.  'Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  officers  for  the  result  of     lS8g» 
CD  assault  groundless,  considering  the  strength  of  Bexar,  i.  Dttparuw 
and  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  which  defended  it,  ^^jSrST 
amounting  to  a  thousand  regular  troops ;  while  the  whole 
Texan  force  numbered  only  five  hundred  men ;  and  these, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  strangers  to  discipline.     'Al-  Jtroagrwi: 
most  every  house  In  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  in  itself  bmmt-cm 
a  little  fort,  being  built  of  stone,  with  walls  about  three   ^SmtSm 
feet  and  a  half  in  thiclcness.     The  approaches  to  the  pub.  J^^^^"'^ 
lie  square,  where  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  was  posted, 
had  been  strongly  fortified  with  breastworks,  trenches  and 
palisades,    protected    by   artillery.     Cannon   were  also 
planted  on  the  roof  of  the  old  church  in  the  square,  which 
commanded  the  town  and  its  environs ;  and  the  walled 
inclosure  called  the  Alimo,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
river,  and  connecting  with  the  town  by  two  bridges,  was 
strongly  defended  by   artillery.      The  strength  of  the 
place,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  efficient  troops,  was 
sufficient  to  protect  it  against  an  assault  from  ten  times 
the  number  composing  the  little  volunteer  army  of  the 
Texans. 

56.  *In  this  state  of  affiurs,  a  few  officers,  who  had  ^Aj^SSff 
been  in  favor  of  an  assault,  held  a  meeting,  and  resolved    «ipon»ya 
to  beat  up  for  volunteers  to  attack  San  Antonio.     They    ]^S7 
succeeded  in  mustering  a  party  of  about  three  hundred     ***••»*• 
men,  who  chose  the  war-worn  Milam  for  their  leader. 

*The  plan  he  adopted  was  a  judicious  combination  of  the  4.  uam^ 
veteran's  skill  and  the  volunteer's  daring,  and  showed  his  ^'Smm?/** 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  work.  Directing  Colonel  Neil  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Mexicans  by  making  a  feint  upon  the  Alimo,  Milan 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the 
town. 

57.  'At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  De-      Decs, 
cember,  Neil  commenced  a  fire  upon  the  Alamo ;  while  •'^JJJS?" 
Milam,  having  provided  his  followers  with  crowbars  and   *35Jg2Ii? 
other  forcing  implements,  made  an  entrance  into  the  sub- 
urbs, and  took  possession  of  two  houses,  amidst  a  heavy 
discharge  of  grape-shot  and  musketry.     'Bravely  main-  «.M«in«r«t 
taining  their  position,  during  four  days  thfe  Texans  con-  '^^SrSSJ'^ 
tinued  to  advance  from  one  point  to  another,  breaking  a  ^SH^l^i 
passage  through  the  stone  wcdls  of  the  houses,  and  open-   «T*rf«^  . 
ing  a  ditch  and  throwing  up  a  breast-work  where  they 

were  otherwise  unprotected,  whilst  every  street  was  raked 
by  the  enemy's  artillery. 

58.  'On  the  third  day  of  the  a«nult  the  gallant  Milam  ^  ^ILlV 
received  a  rifle  shot  in  the  head,  which  caused  his  instant    J>giy. 
^th;  but  otherwise  the  loss  of  the  colonists  was  trifling, 
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AHALYsis  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  severe,  as  the  rifle  brought 
"■       "~  them  down  as  often  as  they  showed  their  &ces  at  a  loop. 
Dee.  8.      hole.     ^On  the  fourth  day  the  Mexicans  were  reenforced 
ygJJSSJf  by  Colonel  Ugartechea  with  300  men  j  but  durii^  the  fol* 
^JSoim!  lowing  night  the  Texans  penetrated  to  a  building  com* 
manding  the  square,  which  exposed  the  bulk  of  the  garri* 
^^cj^Bijh^  son  to  their  deadly  fire.     •But  before  tlie  occupants  of  the 
Dee.  9.      house  had  the  benefit  of  daylight  for  rifle  practice,  the 
black  and  red  fiag,  which  had  been  waving  from  the 
Alamo  during  the  contest,  in  token  of  no  quarter,  was 
withdrawn,  and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  Texans 
with  an  intimation  that  the  enemy  desired  to  capitulate. 
Dm.  11.         59.  K)n  the  11th  of  December,  terms  of  capitulation 
&  flSifu^  were  agreed  upon  and  ratified.     General  Cos  and  his  offi- 
*»»■       cers  were  allowed  to  retire  to  Mexico,  under  their  parole 
of  honor  that  they  would  not  in  any  way  oppose  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Federal  constitution  of  1924 ;  and  the 
troops  were  allowed  to  follow  their  general,  remain,  or  go 
\SSSSSd!^  to  any  point  they  might  think  proper.     *A  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  in  the  town  and  the  fort,  was  delivered 
to  General  Burleson,  including  nineteen  pieces  of  ord* 
nance,  and  two  swivel  guns,  several  hundred  stands  of 
arms,  with  bayonets,  lances,  and  an  abimdance  of  ammu- 
i>M-  u-     nition.     ^On  the  15th,  General  Cos,  with  his  discomfited 
i^vteiS'  followers,  commenced  his  march  for  the  interior;  and  in 
iem  troop:  ^  f^^  ^j^yg  ^^^  ^  Mexican  soldier  was  to  be  seen  fiXMn  the 

Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
**  aSS^       ^^'  •Although  the  fall  of  Bexar,  for  a  time  put  an  end 
•w^jjjj^  to  the  war,  yet  it  was  foreseen  that  another  struggle  awaited 
•irugtot0<<A  the  Texans,  more  violent  than  any  in  whidi  they  had 
hitherto  been  engaged ;  and  that  the  whole  available  ibrce 
of  Mexico  would  be  brought  into  the  field,  if  necessary,  to 
wipe  ofl*  the  disgrace  arising  from  the  unlocked  for  de- 
feat of  one  of  her  ablest  generals.     Nor  was  it  long  before 
1886.     these  anticipations  were  realized.     *0n  the  1st  of  Febru- 

T.  pywiw-  ^^*  ^®^  *^^^  ^^°  months  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation 

MMMt^^^^  of  General  Cos,  Santa  Anna  set  out  from  Saltillo  for  the 

^ecivauy   Rio  Grande,  where  an  army  of  ^600  men,  composed  of 

r«M».     the  best  troops  of  Mexico,  was  assembling  for  the  avowed 

purpose  of  extettninating  the  rebels,  and  driving  the  Ame- 

ricans  out  of  Texas. 

y2«*gj      61.  "An  unusually  large  train  of  artillery  followed  in 

taffvwir^  '  the  rear  of  the  army,  together  "^ith  an  immense  mass  of 

^TSqSon;    baggage,  with  several  thousand  mules  and  horses  for  its 

^       transport ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  preparations  were  upon  9. 

scale  of  grandeur  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  ooii* 

temptuous  terms  in  which  the  ''  handful  of  rebels"  waa 

spoken  of^  whose  destruction  the  expedition  was  desigz^ 
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to  accomplish*     ^Mexican  eoussaries  were  despatched  to 
the  north-eastMu  jlrwitiers  of  Texas  to  obtain  the  oo-opera- 


tioQ  of  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  remon.  '^'%!r   . 


ikeln^oMi 


strances  aeainst  the  interference  of  the  American  people  agaknttth* 
in  a  "  question  purely  domestic,"  had  been  addressed,*  by  md  remm- 
the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs^  to  the  government  tSSHiTum 
of  the  United  States.  ^"^Si 

62.  "The  Mexican  government  had  also  declared  that    f«^*^*lj^ 
armed  foreigners,  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Republic,  or  Sated  Doe.  ao! 
invading  its  territory  by  land,  would  be  deemed  pirates,  ^  p^^rt« 
and  dealt  with  as  such ;  and  that  a  like  punishment  would    '^'^f^**^ 
be  awarded  to  all  foreigners  who  should  introduce,  either   jbreignen 
by  sea  or  land,  arms  or  ammunition  of  any  kind  for  the    ^rexSm. 
use  of  the  rebels.     *lii  consequence  of  the  representations  9-  JmeHam^ 
of  the  Mexican  government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  friends  preserve  wu- 
of  Texas  on  the  other,  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  ^Sw^^ 
directed  Major  General  Gaines  to  take  command  of  the    ufrSnT^ 
troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  Louisiana,  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  preserving  a  strict  neutrality  towards  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  for  the  arrest  of  all  individuals  who  might 
be  engaged,  under  the  orders  of  Santa  Anna,  in  exciting 
the  Indians  to  war. 

63.  *In  the  meantime,  unfortunate  divisions  existed  in  *^'^JgJ;, 
the  councils  of  Texas ;  and,  althouirh  not  of  a  serious  na*  tn  oueoun- 
ture,  they  were  in  a  measure  detrimental  to  the  public  in-       ^ 
terests,  where  entire  unanimity  was  so  requisite.     'Austin    s.  Amtm 
and  other  influential  citizens  had  gone  to  the  United  States 

as  commissioners  to  obtain  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 

war.     'General  Houston  had  been  withdrawn  from  the   •.  Om^r^ 

army  to  treat  with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier;  and  a    SSSw 

difficulty  had  arisen  between  Governor  Smith  and  the    *»<**•  <^ 

council,  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  former  from 

office. 

64.  'The  reduction  of  Matamoras,  a  strong  Mexican  ^J^^g^^ 
town  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  had  been  proposed  without     tmmortu. 
due  consideration  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  ;  but 

the  project  was  finally  abandoned  in  consequence  of  disa- 
greement among  the  parties  who  had  undertaken  to  carry 
it  through.  •Two-thirds  of  the  disposable  force  at  Bexar,  iJ^J^ 
however,  had  been  withdrawn  for  this  and  other  purposes,  Bexar 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  a  part  of  the  garri- 
Bon,  and  the  manifest  impropriety  of  leaving  this  strong 
post  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy  in  case  of  attack. 

65.  *Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  when,     wa.  r. 
on  the  7th  of  February,  information  reached  Colonel  Fan-  ijjjJfJJJJJ 
win,  the  commandant  at  Goliad,  that  the  enemy  were  ad-  gfgjj^jjjj^ 
vancing  in  several  divisions  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  and 

that  their  troops  already  collected  at  Matamorav  amounted 
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AifALYVES.  to  a  tlioQsand  men.     ^He  immeAatdy  wiofee  to  the  Pro* 
i.F^mun*9  visional.  Government,  complaining  of  the  apathy  of  the 
^oSSS^  colonists  who  remained  at  home,  imploring  that  the  militia 
ff^SdmSHi  '^^^  ^  ordered  out  in  mass,  and  urging  the  absolute  ne- 
Mcet  to     cessity  of  providing  clothing,  shoes,  &c.,  for  the  troops  in 
^^%Sny.     service,  and  the  immediate  supply  of  ammunition.    On 
f^  ^     the  16th  he  wrote  to  the  government  again,  informing  it 
of  the  routes  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  urgently  imploring 
that  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  might  be  immediately 
sent  to  Bexar,  and  from  five  to  eight  hundred  to  Goliad, 
and  that  an  army  of  reserve  might  be  formed  cm  the  Colo- 
rado, 
t.  i>f'^ff^     60.  *But  the  movements  of  the  colonista  were  too  dila- 
^STcoMvM.  tory  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
i^Banm  An'  discemcd  the  gathering  of  the  storm  that  was  to  spread 


havoc  and  desolation  over  their  fields  and  dwellings,  be* 
«.  Feb.  fB.   fore  Santa  Anna,  with  the  van  of  his  forces,  had  halted^  on 
the  heights  of  the  Alesan,  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
where  the  whole  ipvading  army  was  ordered  to  concen- 
Btmta  4f    trate,  with  the  exception  of  a  division  under  Greneral  Urrea, 
^''^^      which  had  marched  from  Matamoras,  for  the  Irish  settle^ 
ment  of  San  Patricio*  on  the  river  Nueces. 
^jSnilf^     67.  'On  the  appearance  of  the  Mexicans  at  Bexar,  the 
Aim».     Texan  force,  numbering  only  150  men,  under  the  oom« 
mand  of  William  Barret  Travis,  retired  to  the  Alamo, 
where  were  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  and  among  them  one 
b.  Feb.  IB.    eighteen-pounder.     ^Travis  immediately  sent^  an  express 
tyopSmS^  to  San  Felipe;  soliciting  men,  ammunition,  and  provis- 
SA^mSfi'  ^^^  9  ^^^  on  the  following  day  despatched  a  second  let- 
^  MM^'*^  ter,  informing  the  colonists  that  he  had  sustained  a  bom* 
bardment  and  cannonade  during  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out losing  a  man ;  that  the  enemy  had  demanded  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  threatening,  if  the  demand  were  not 
complied  with,  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  if  the  fort 
should  be  taken ;  that  he  had  answered  the  summons  with 
a  cannon-shot;  and  that  the  flag  of  Texas  still  waved 
proudly  from  the  walls. 
%.i»9ppMii     68.  "Calling  on  the  colonists  in  the  name  of  liberty,  of 
tnmen,  mtA  patriotism,  and  of  everything  held  dear  to  the  American 
uJSSm-  character,  to  come  to  his  aid  with  all  despatch,  he  de- 
^^'SJHSSJ^  clared,  '<  /  shaU  never  surrender  nor  retreat.    The  enemy 
marrarmt,  ^^q  receiving  reenforcements  daily,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in. 
crease  to  four  or  five  thousand  men   in  a  few  days. 
Though  this  call  may  be  neglected,  I  am  determined  to 
sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible,  and  die  like  a  soldier 

*  Ai»iteKd«,wfatehwef  ethriTliiglxlAwttlcinentbetnetheirar.ieontlMBOrth^ 
»«WNoeeee,2K^OTlOliilleiabov«i«ieBtnttoeintoOotv«ieChilellBi7.    (See  Ifa^,  p.  OM.) 
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who  never  foigete  wiiat  is  due  to  his  owti  hcmor  and  that    in6i» 

of  his  oountry."  _ — — 

69.  *0n  the  8d  of  March  Travis  succeeded  in  conveying    Much  n 
his  last  letter  through  the  enemy's  lines,  directed  to  the    ^j^^^ 
convention  then  sitting  at  Washington.*     *He  stated  that    J^^' 
the  Mexicans  had  encircled  the  Alamo  with  intrenched  ^tfSS'^T 
encampments  on  all  sides ;  that  since  the  commencement       '^^ 

ol  the  siege  they  had  kept  up  a  heavy  bombardment  and 
oaanonade  \  that  at  least  two  hundred  shells  bad  fallen 
within  the  works ;  hut  that  he  had  thus  far  been  so  fortu* 
nate  as  not  to  lose  a  man  from  any  oause^  although  many 
of  the  enemy  had  been  killed. 

70.  ^Earnestly  urging  that  the  convention  would  hasten  a.  Ttmamom' 
on  reenforcements  as  soon  as  possible,  he  declared  that    '^mSIt'' 
unless  they  arrived  soon,  he  should  have  to  fight  the  ene- 
my on  their  own  terms.     "  I  will,  however,"  said  he,  "  do 

the  best  I  can  under  the  circumstances ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  determined  spirit  and  desperate  courage  here- 
tofore  evinced  by  my  men  will  not  fail  them  in  the  last 
struggle ;  and  although  they  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  a  Gothic  enemy,  the  victory  will  cost  that  ene- 
my so  dear  that  it  will  be  worse  than  a  defeat.''  ^ 

71.  ^Nor  did  subsequent  events  show,  when  the  antici-  ^JS^'Jggi^ 
pated  hour  of  trial  came,  that  the  gallant  Travis  had  mis-  wSiUiM 
calculated  the  spirit  of  the  men   under  his  command.  ''Srtim^ 
With  the  exception  of  thirty-two  vcdunteera  from  Gronza- 

lez,  who  made  their  way  into  the  fort  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifst  of  March,  no  succor  arrived  to  the  garrison,  whose 
physical  energies  were  worn  down  by  their  unceasing 
auties  and  constant  watching,  but  whose  resolution  still 
remained  unsubdued.     *In  the  mean  time  the  reen force-  s.  ThB^nm 
ments  of  the  enemy  had  increased  their  numbers  to  more  HauSS^- 
than  4000  men,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  war ;  -^  <^***' 
and  this  force  had  been  baffled,  during  a  siege  of  two 
weeks,  in  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  a  poorly  fortified 
post  defended  by  less  than  two  hundred  men.     'These    uanh*. 
things  were  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  the  Mexican  JviUffS^ 
generals ;  and  soon  after  midnight,  on  the  6th  of  March,  ^'^^^Jj' 
their  entire  army,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person, 
surrounded  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  by  storm, 
cost  what  it  might. 

72.  'The  uavalry  formed  a  circle  around  the  infantry  ^J^SfySSST 
for  the  double  object  of  urging  them  on,  and  preventing     ^^SSt 
the  escape  of  the  Texans;  and  amidst  the  discharge  of    9td,butmr» 
musketry  and  cannon,  the  enemy  advanced  towards  the     emSsa. 


•  Wiukingtom,  %  town  on  th*  mtfe  Iwak  of  Um  Bimm,  about  100  mOM  norCh  from  fht 
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AXiiiTns.  Alamo.  Twice  repulsed  in  their  attempts  to  scale  the 
walls,  they  were  agaia  impelled  to  the  assault  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  officers ;  and  borne  onward  by  the  pressare 
from  the  rear,  they  mounted  the  walls,  and,  in  the  ezpres- 
aive  language  of  an  eye-witness,  ^'  tumbled  over  like  sheep." 
i.Tk$iatt       78.  ^Then  commenced  the  last  struggle  of  the  garrison. 

SmgSfrinm.  Travts  received  a  shot  as  he  stood  on  the  walls  cheering 
on  his  men ;  and,  as  he  fell,  a  Mexican  officer  rushed  for- 
ward to  despatch  him.  Summoning  up  his  powers  for  a 
final  effi>rt,  Travis  met  his  aesailant  with  a  thrust  of  hia 
sword,  and  both  expired  together.  The  brave  defenders 
of  the  fort,  overborne  by  multitudes,  and  uni^le  in  the 
thnxig  to  load  their  fire-anns,  continued  the  combat  with 
the  butt-ends  of  their  rifies,  until  only  seven  were  left,  and 
these  were  refused  quarter.  Of  all  the  persons  in  the 
place,  only  two  were  spared — a  Mrs.  Dickerson,  and  a  ne- 
gro servant  of  the  commandant, 
s- amw.        74.  'Major  Evans,  of  the  artillery,  was  shot  while  in 

mti  ondBut  the  act  of  firing  the  magazine  by  order  of  Travis.  Oolo- 
ng James  Bowie,  who  had  been  confined  several  days  by 
sickness,  was  butchered  in  his  bed,  and  his  remains  sav- 

^  agely  mutilated.     Among  the  slain,  surrounded  by  a  heap 

of  the  enemy,  who  had  fallen  under  his  powerful  arfii, 
was  the  eccentric  David  Crockett,  of  Tennessee.  The 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  the  heavy  price 
which  they  exacted  for  the  surrender  of  their  lives,  had 
exasperated  the  Mexicans  to  a  pitch  of  rancorous  fury,  in 
which  all  considerations  of  decency  and  humanity  were 

*i/SirttSn  ^o'gott®^*  *The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  stripped,  thrown 
into  a  heap  and  burned,  after  being  subjected  to  brutal  in« 

%n!uirmi  ^^*^*®S'*    *N^  authenticated  statement  of  the  loss  of  the 
'  Mexicans  has  been  obtained,  although  it  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 


*  "  In  the  perpetration  of  these  Indlgnttiee  Santa  Anna  hae  been  ehaiged  with  bainga  lead 

*  Santa  Anna,  when  the  body  of  MaJor  Bfana  was  pointed  ovkta  him,  drrw  hii  dl* 
■tabbed  it  twice  in  the  hrmaL^^—NewelPs  RetoiuHon  in  Tkcas. 

<*Oenenl  Goi  draw  hie  swoidaiid  mangled  (1m  fl«e  and  Umbi  of  TniU  wUh  Hm 
feaal  ibeHnfi  of  a  MTafle."— Jlfr«.  HoU^^t  ZVaaac  j 
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CHAPTER  m. 

EVENTS,  FUOM  THE  DECLARATION  OP  THE  INDE.  au^^$r 
PENDENCE  OF  TEXAS,  TO  THE  ANNEXATION  «*«»^™^ 
OF  TEXAS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

[1836  TO  1845.] 

1.  *  While  the  events  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  pre-  ^^^g^ggy 
ceding  chapter  were  occurring  at  Bexar,  a  general  con-  ^^Sl^^l^ 
vention  of  delegates  had  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the 
Brazos,  in  obedience  to  a  call  of  the  Provisional  govern* 

ment,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  important  ques- 
tion, whether  Texas  should  continue  to  struggle  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Mexican  Federal  Constitution  of  1624, 
or  make  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  form  a  repub* 
lican  government.     *In  the  elections  for  delegates,  those  ^^Jjg.^gS^ 
in  favor  of  a  total  and  final  separation  from  Mexico  had  gtuettoou 
been  chosen,  and  on  the  2d  of  March   the  convention     Muchs. 
agreed  unanimously  to  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  Mar^^ 
which  the  provocations  that  led  to  it  were  recited,  and  the      tn^T^ 
necessity  and  justice  of  the  measure  ably  vindicated. 

2.  '"The  Mexican  government,"  (he  Declaration  as-  iJ^^JgS 
serted,  "  by  its  colonization  laws,  invited  and  induced  the  vndar  wni^ 
Anglo-American  population  of  Texas  to  colonize  its  wil-     tten  eoto- 
derness,  under  the  pledged  faith  of  a  written  constitution,      "''^^ 
that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  that  constitutional  lib- 
erty and  republican  government  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated  in  the  land  of  their  J)irth,  the  Uniteid  States  of 
America. 

3.  *"  In  this  expectation  they  have  been  cruelly  disap-  *'Sf^^l^ 
pointed,  inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  nation  had  acquiesced   '^g;^]^ 
in  the  late  changes  made  in  the  government  by  General 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who,  having  overturned 

the  constitution  of  his  country,  now  o^rs  to  us  the  cruel 
alternatives,  either  to  abandon  our  homes,  acquired  by  so 
many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of  all 
tyranny,  the  combined  despotism  of  the  sword  and  the 
priesthood." 

4.  'Afler  a  recapitulation  of  numerous  grievances  en-  ^J^'^f^Sj^ 
dured  from  Mexican  mal-administration  and  faithlessness,     'iMeM. 
.he  Declaration  thus  continues :  "  These  and  other  griev- 
ances were  patiently  borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  until 

chey  reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  ^ 

a  virtue.     'We  then  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  na-  eommeneed 

tionul  constitution.     Wc  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  t/unSrSiMi 

for    assistance;    our  appeal  has    been  made  in  vain.  qfMB^itt. 
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AMALiMB  Though  moDths  have  elapsed,  no  sjrmpathetic  respoitte 
'  has  yet  been  heard  from  the  interior.     We  are  conse- 

quently  forced  to  the  melancholy  oonclusion  that  the  Mex- 
ican people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  their 
liberty,  and  the  substitution,  therefore,  of  a  military  gov- 
emment ;  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  free,  and  incapable  of 
Belf-govemment.     The  necessity  of  self-preservation  now 
decrees  our  eternal  political  separation. 
.^jj^Jgl*      5.  *"  We,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  Texas,  with  pie- 
»-     nary  powers,  in  solemn  convention  assembled,  appealing 
to  a  candid  world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do 
hereby  resolve  and  i>bclake,  that  our  political  connexion 
with  the  Mexican  nation  has  forever  ended ;  and  that  the 
people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a  Free,  Sovebeign,  and 
Independent  Republic,  and  are  fully  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly  belong  to  inde- 
pendent states ;  and  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions,  we  fearlessly  and  confidently  commit  the  issue 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
nations." 
If.        6.  'Fifty  delegates  subscribed  the  Declaration,  and  od 
ii^SSSi,  ***®  ^'^^^  of  the  same  month,  a  Constitution  for  the  RepuU 
androvem-  lie  of  Toxas  was  adopted,  and  executive  officers  were  ap- 
""SfaS?*^  pointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  government  until  the 
first  eleotion  under  the  constitution.     David  G.  Burnett, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  American  Re- 
tSmSTSi  ^°^^*^°">  ^^  appointed  Provisional  President.     'In  his  in- 
yrmidmt.    augural  address  he  reminded  the  delegates,  in  impressive 
terms,  of  the  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  them  in  the 
hazardous  but  glorious  enterprise  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;   referred  to  that  inheritance  of  gallantry  which 
•they  had  derived  fieom  the  illustrious  conquerors  of  1776  • 
and  exhorted  all  to  unite,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  with  a 
single  eye  to  one  common  object,  the  redemption  of  Texas, 
Jjtejjjjg      7.  ^Reminding  them  that  courage  is  only  one  among 
SSitSnjoin-  many  virtues,  and  would  not  alone  avail  them  in  the  sol- 
^fSSi!^  «nm  crisis  of  their  aflliirs,  he  thus  continued :  "  We  are 
about,  as  we  trust,  to  establish  a  name  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ;  and  let  us  be  watchful,  above  all  things,  that 
this  name  shall  not  inflict  a  mortification  on  the  illustrious 
people  from  whom  we  have  sprung,  nor  entail  reproach 
on  our  descendants.     We  are  acting  for  posterity ;  and 
while,  with  a  devout  reliance  on  the  God  of  battles,  wc 
shall  roll  back  the  flood  that  threatens  to  deluge  our  bor- 
ders,  let  us  present  to  the  world  such  testimonials  of  oui 
moral  and  political  rectitude  as  will  compel  the  respect, 
^J^ff*TJ^  i^  not  constrain  the  sympathies,  of  other  and  older  nations. 
9.  *"  The  day  and  the  hour  have  arrived  when  eveijr 
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freeman  must  be  up  and  doing  his  duty.    The  Alanio  has    IS<#» 

fallen ;  the  gUlant  few  who  so  long  sustained  it  have  '  '  ' " 
yielded  to  the  overwhelnnng  power  of  numbers ;  and,  if 
our  intelligence  be  correct^  they  have  perished  in  one  in- 
discriminate slaughter;  but  they  perished  not  in  vain! 
The  ferocious  tyrant  has  purchased  his  triumph  over  one 
little  band  of  heroes  at  a  costly  price ;  and  a  few  more 
such  victoiies  would  bring  down  speedy  ruin  upon  him- 
self. Let  ust  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  take  courage  from 
this  glorious  disaster;  and  while  the  smoke  from  the  fu« 
nefal  piles  of  our  bleeding,  burning  brothers,  ascends  to 
Heaven,  let  us  implore  the  aid  of  an  incensed  God,  who  * 
abhors  iniquity,  who  ruleth  in  righteousness,  and  will 
avenge  the  oppressed." 

9.  *  While  Santa  Anna  was  concentrating  his  forces  at  lxomm^m 
Bexar,  General  Urrea,  at  the  head  of  another  division  of  '"oSi^Sf' 
the  army,  was  proceeding  along  the  line  of  the  coast,      ^'""^ 
where  he  met  witli  but  feeble  opposition  from  small  volun- 
teer parties^  sent  out  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  colonists. 

*At  one  time,  however,  a  party  of  thirty  Texans,  imder  a.  Ctvtunaf 
Colonel  Johnson  and  Dr.  Grant,  captured  a  reconnoitering    ySSi£ 
party  of  Mexicans,  led  by  a  person  named  Rodriguez,  who 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  a  prisoner  on  pa- 
role, the  lives  of  his  men  being  spared.     'A  short  time  s.7eMmm 
after,  Johnson  and  Grant,  with  their  followers,  were  seve-  pmtodiotk. 
rally  surprised  by  the  Mexicans ;  the  captor  of  one  of  the 
parties  being  .the  same  Rodriguez,  who  had  rejoined  his 
countrymen  by  violating  his  parole.    Notwithstanding  the 
generosity  with  which  the  Mexicans  had  been  treated  on  a 
similar  occasion,  with  their  customary  cruelty  they  caused 
their  captives  to  be  put  to  death,^  with  the  exception  of   a-Mfenha 
Johnson   and  anoUier,  who  succeeded  in  making  their  * 
escape. 

10.  <]!olonel  Fannin,  then  at  Groliad,  hearing  of  the   4.  captur* 
advance  of  the  Mexican   army  towards  the  Mission  of  tttKingmi 
Refugio,*  ordered  a  detachment  of  fourteenf  men,  under    **''*^- 
Captain  King,  to  efiect  the  removal  of  some  families  resi- 
dent there  to  a  place  of  safety.     King,  afler  a  successful 
skirmish  with  some  Mexican  cavalry,  lost  his  way  in  at- 
tempting to  retreat^  and  being  surrounded   on  an  open 
prairie,  his  ammunition  being   wet,  and   no  chance  of 
escape  left,   he  was  obliged  to  surrender.**    Six  hours  b.iinkM. 
after,  he  and  his  men  were  shot  by  the  command  of  Urrea. 

*  The  MissAoH  of  JUfuffio  la  %  BetOim^iit  on  the  east  aideof  the  Refyaglo  Itt««r,  about  26 
Bittes  ftt>m  Oolifld.  (See  Map,  p.  644.)  There  waa  a  place  of  the  same  name  m  ttie  MexleaB 
Mde  of  the  Aoath  of  the  Kio  Grande. 

t  Note.  "  According  to  Newell  twenty^eight ;  hnt  General  Unea's  Diary  areeMea  Ibwieau 
M  the  nnaher  taken,  and  I  hare  aeen  no  account  of  the  eacape  of  any." — Jurmwrff'a  ZIOMb 
tt.  901 
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AHALTiis.  A  courier  despatched  ly  Fannin  to  hasten  the  Tetum  of 

'  the  detachment  shaied  the  same  fate. 

1.  oaonei        11.  *No  tidings  having  arrived  from  King,  Fannin  de- 

party.      8[>atched  a  second  and  larger  detachment  towards  Refugio, 

under  Colonel  Ward,  the  second  in  command  at  Groliad. 

Ward  had  two  engagements  with  the  Mexicans,  in  the  first 

of  which  he  was  victorious ;  in  the  second  he  was  over. 

t.  BUwatoH  powered  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  surrender.    *With  hia 

if^SSii  force  now  reduced  to  275  effective  men,  Fannin  was  in 

f5!5S?2l!    danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  division  of  Urrea, 

whose  cavalry  was  seen  within  a  few  miles  of  Groliad  on 

the  17th  of  March.     Still  hoping,  however,  that  Ward 

would  come  in,  Fannin  lingered  until  the  morning  of  the 

nmh  18.    18th,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced  a  retreat 

towards  Victoria.* 
^'SbS'tlS^      12.  'About  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
Memy.     day,  he  was  overtaken  and  surrounded  on  an  open  prairie^ 
**  ^M??*^'  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was  soon  after  joined  by 
4.  The  enemy  a  body  of  infantry,  and  some  Campeachy  Indians.     ^The 
''""^       Texans,  forming  themselves  into  a  hollow  square,  facing 
outwards,  successftilly  resisted  and  repelled  all  the  charges 
of  the  enemy  until  dusk,  when  Urrea  bethought  himself 
VfflSi?*    ®^  *  more  successful  plan  of  attack.     'The  Indians  were 
directed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  tall  grass,  and  ap- 
proach as  near  the  Texans  as  possible.     This  they  did, 
and  crawling  within  thirty  or  forty  paces,  they  commenced 
a  destructive  fire,  which  wounded  fifty  and  Icilled  four  in 
the  space  of  an  hour ;  but  as  soon  as  the  darkness  ren- 
dered the  flashes  of  their  guns  visible,  they  were  rapidly 
picked  off  by  the  alertness  of  the  Texans,  and  driven  from 
MWJ*w«tf  the  ground.     'Urrea  then  withdrew  his  troops  about  a 
cwM.    ' '  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side,  where  they  rested  on  their 
7.  Lome$  on  arms  during  the  night.     ^The  Mexican  loss,  during  the 
**^**^    day,  was  estimated  at  five  or  six  hundred  men ;  while  that 
of  the  Texans  was  only  seven  killed  and  about  sixty 
wounded. 
8  'to'Wg'       13.  'During  the  night  the  Texans  threw  up  a  breast- 
aSJwim-  work  of  earth,  and  otherwise  fortified  themselves  with  their 
truetkabu.  \^g<^Q  ^nd  ammunition  wagons  as  well  as  possible ;  but 
the  morning's  light  discovered  that  their  labor  had  been 

^AriSfiSS  "*  ^*"°*     'U^""®*  ^^^  received  a  re*enforcement  of  500 

uyim.      firesh  troops,  with  a  supply  of  artillery  \  against  which  the 

slight  breastwork  of  the  Texans  would  have  furnished  no 

^lankif.    defence.     A  surrender,  therefore,  became  necessary:  a 

white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  terms  of  capitulation  were 

agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  Mexican  and  Texan  com- 


•  nerortelion  U»  «Mfe  bankof  tbe  GmdalaiM,  imwIj 26  nOlai  S.1.  finm CtoUnd    <|h» 
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manders.     'These  terms  provided  that  Fannin  and  his    1M6* 
menshoull  be  marched  hack  to  Goliad^  and  treated  as  ~  renwqf 
prisoners  of  war;  that  the  volunteers  from  the  United  tkte^ukh 
States  should  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  at  the  expense  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  that  private  property  should 
.be  rospected  and  restored,  and  the  side>arms  of  officers 
given  up. 

14.  'But  notwithstanding  the  capitulation,  the  truth  of  9.TheeapUw 
which  was  afterwards  denied  by  Santa  Anna,  the  Texans,      laud. 
after  being  marched  back  to  Goliad,  were  stripped  of  every 

article  of  defence,  even  to  their  pocket-knives,  and  served 
with  an  allowance  of  beef  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life. 
After  being  detained  here  a  week,  their  number,  in- 
cluding those  of  Ward's  detachment,  amounting  to  about 
400  men,  orders  arrived  from  Santa  Anna  for  dieir  execu- 
tion ;  in  accordance,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  with  a  law 
of  the  supreme  government.* 

15.  *0n  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  this  cruel    Muchtr. 
outrage  was  consummated ;  two  or  three  medical  men,  and  Jt/humm 
some  privates  employed  as  laborers,  being  all  who  were  p^^fodtaA. 
spared.     The  prisoners,  under  the  escort  of  a  strong  Mex- 
ican guard,  were  taken  out  of  their  quarters  in  four  divis- 
ions, under  various  pretexts,  and  after  proceeding  about 

three  hundred  yards,  they  were  ordered  to  halt  and  throw 
off  their  blankets  and  knapsacks.  Before  they  had  time 
to  obey  the  order,  without  suispecting  its  object,  a  fire  of 
musketry  was  opened  upon  them,  and  m'ost  of  those  who 
escaped  the  bullets  were  cut  down  by  the  sabres  of  the 

*  According  to  the  account  given  bv  Oeneral  Filieolft,  an  Italian  by  birth,  bat  thfsn  in  the 
Mexican  Rerrlee,  and  next  in  authonty  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Santa  Anna  gave  order* 
to  General  Urrea,  "  that  under  liis  most  itrict  reepondbllity,  he  soonld  ftalfll  the  orders  of 
gOTemment,  shooting  all  the  prisoners ;  and  as  regards  those  lately  made  (Vannin  and  his 
mea)  that  he  shoold  order  the  commandant  of  Qoliad  to  execute  them — ^the  same  instructions 
being  given  to  Qenerals  Chiona  and  Sesma  with  respect  to  all  found  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  to/orce  those  who  had  not  taken  vp  arms^  to  leave  the  country."  This  war  waa  designed, 
therefore,  to  exterminate  the  Texans  entirely. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican  foroes,  General  Vrrea  and  the  other  subordinates  in  command, 
were  anxious  to  exculpate  themfelves  from  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  at  the  expense  of  Santa 
Anna.  But  General  Filisola,  who  appears  to  hare  been  a  man  of  honorable  ftelings,  says  of 
Urrea^s  successes :  "  For  erery  one  of  these  skirmishes  Urrea  deserred  a  court  martial,  and 
condign  punishment,  Ibr  haring  assassinated  in  them  a  number  of  brave  soldiers,  aa  he  migbt 
have  obtained  the  same  resalta  without  this  sacrifice.'* 

Santa  Anna,  when  afterwu'ds  a  prisoner,  and  reproached  with  his  cmel^  to  the  Texans  wht 
had  ftdlen  into  his  power,  especially  at  the  Alamo  and  Qoliad,  exciised  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Mexican  goTemment.  To  this  it  was  justiT 
replied,  that  he  was  that  goTornment,  and  that  on  him  the  responsibility  of  Its  orders  rested. 
Bsnta  Anna  moreorer  denied  that  any  terms  of  capitulation  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
vnfoHunate  Fannin ;  and  he  supported  his  assertion  by  a  summary  of  General  Urrea's  offldal 
vepi.*,  which  stated  that  Fannin  surrendered  at  discretion.  On  the  contrary  it  is  positiTelT 
maintained  by  the  Texans,  and  supported  by  the  evidence  of  thrra  surviTors  of  Fannin^ 
Ibrce,  that  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  Mexican  and  Texan  oom- 
mandors ;  and  there  is  no  reason  fbr  supposing  that  Fannin  and  his  men  would  have  laid  down 
their  arms  without  an  understanding  that  their  lives  were  to  be  spared.  The  prisoners  wen 
cheered  also  by  repeated  promises  of  speedy  liberation,  evidently  in  accordance  with  tht 
terms  of  surrender ;  and  General  Filisola,  in  aDuding  to  tTrrea's  report  of  their  oapture,  uss* 
the  word  ee^ulation^  indicating  thereby  his  belief  that  stipulations  had  preceded  the  far- 
render.  But  even  had  Fannin  surrendered  unconditionally,  it  would  have  fuinirhed  no  pol- 
BaUan  fbr  the  Ibal  crlioie  with  wliieb  Sante  Anna,  as  head  of  the  MexScon  goTacnimeiit, 
ebazged. 
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ANALV3I8.  cavalry.     ^A  very  few,  who  were  uninjured  by  tbe  fim 
i,^j^    fire,  leaped  a  fence  of  brushwood,  concealed  theniBelves 
*^v«>     in  a  thicket,  and,  Bwlmm'ng  the  San  Antonio,'*'  succeeded 
in  rejoining  their  countrymen  beyond  the  Colorado. 
I.  K^/uiememt      16.  *Such  was  the  refinement  of  cruelty  practieed  upon 
^erueuy.  ^^  prisoners  by  their  unfeeling  captors,  that,  when  led 
unconsciously  to  execution,  their  minds  were  cheered,  by 
specious  promises  o[  a  speedy  liberation,  with  the  thoughts 
a.  jneumt  o£  home.     'One  of  the  prisoners  who  escaped  relates,  that, 
^M^^    as  the  division  to  which  he  belonged  was  complying  with 
"*^"**"*    the  command  of  the  officer  to  sit  down  with  their  backs  to 
the  guard,  without  suspecting  its  object,  a  young  man 
named  Fenner,  on  whose  mind  finst  flashed  a  conviction  of 
the  truth,  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming — '*Boy% 
they  are  going  to  kill  us — die  with  your  faces  to  them  like 
men." 
riSiiM?       '^^'  ^Fannin,  who  had  been  placed  apart  fiora  his  men, 
aSmU    was  the  only  one  of-  the  prisoners  who  was  apprised  of  his 
intended  fate.     He  asked  the  favor  of  being  shot  in  the 
breast,  instead  of  the  head,  and  that  his  body  might  be  de* 
cently  interred ;  but  the  last  request  of  the  gallant  seedier 
was  unheeded,  and  on  the  following  day  his  body  was  dis- 
covered lying  in  the  prairie,  with  the  fetal  wound  in  his 
head. 
^J'^fS',.      13*  'This  massacre  of  Fannin  and  his  brave  oompaoioDs 
moMtaen.    m  arms,  an  act  of  more  than  barbarian  cruelty,  stamps 
with  infamy  the  goveipment  which  authorized  it,  and  the 
ofHoers  under  whose  immediate  command  it  was  executed, 
a  iMjpoiiey  qT  *As  a  matter  of  policy,  moreover,  this  systemized  butchery 
of  prisoners  was  an  egregious  blunder,  by  which  every 
chance  of  the  establishment  of  Mexican  rule  in  Texas 
was  utterly  swept  away.     From  the  hour  that  the  fate  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Alamo,  and  of  Fannin  and  his  com- 
rades, was  known  in  the  United   States,   a  spirit  was 
awakened  among  the  hardy  population  of  the  west,  which 
would  never  have  slumbered  while  a  Mexican  soldier  re- 
mained east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
^SS^^S^      19.  ^Afler  the  fall  of  the  Alimo^  and  the  capture  of 
scn/a^AwM  Johnsou  and  Grant,  Santa  Anna  was  so  much  elated  with 
mthnperiH.  ^^  succcssos,  .that.  Under  the  impression  that  the  enemy 
would  make  no  farther  resistance,  he  began  to  apportion 
his  force  to  difierent  quarters  for  taking  possession  of 

*  The  San  Antonio  JHver  flows  Into  the  Ooadalupe  a  Ibw  milee  ihove  the  entaiMe  ef  th» 
latter  Into  the  Bay  of  Espirita  Santo.  (See  Hap,  p.  644.)  "  Four  spruigB,  idiloh  ite  in  » 
■daU  Mninenee  a  short  distance  tnm  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  (see  Map,  p*  6Mf)  and 
•hottt  a  mile  above  the  town,  Ibrm  the  rirer,  which  is  f  I  yards  wide,  and  10  or  12  Isei  4 
•fer  pora,  ever  flowing,  and  preserrlng  an  equality  of  temperature  throo^MNii  the 
The  rapid  waters  of  the  San  Antonio,  running  over  a  pebbly  bed,  are  reaMrkably  whok 
■Bd  so  elear  that  small  fish  may  be  seen  distinctly  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  The  ilvir  Ji 
fiM*  te  flMJl  itaambortt  to  within  ten  miles  of  aoIlad."--XMUMdy. 
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Texas.     'One  divisioii  of  hia  army  was  directed  to  ctdbb    tSM. 
the  Colorado  and  take  possession  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin ;  ,  rvrmrii 
another  divisioii  was  to  march  tor  Uoliod ;  while  a  third  ''S'SSiJ?' 
was  ordered  to  secure  the  post  of  Nacogdoches,  near  the 
American  frontier. 

20.  The  confident  spirit  which  directed  these  ntove-  *-  p*"^* 
meats  was  heightened  when  he  heard  of  the  abandonment  "litjtr'' 
of  Goliad  and  the  capture  of  Fannin ;  and  helieving  that  t^% 
hia  presence  in  the  country  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  "tiu*™?? 
(hat  he  ought  to  return  to  the  capital  of  Mexico,  he  made  "Z^ST' 
preparations  for  resigning  liis  command  to  General  Fili- 

■ola.  He  also  announced,  in  a  general  order  of  the  day, 
that  the  whole  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  artillery,  should  be  got  in  readiness  to  leave  Texas,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  for  San  Luis  Potosi. 

21.  'Remonatrancea  from  some  of  his  generals,  how-  h^^"^ 
ever,  and  information  that  the  Texana  showed  a  di(^>osi-  u  rainfaiMh 
tion  to  defend  the  paasoge  of  the  Colorado,  induced  him  to  nftmmBMit 
suspend  the  order  for  a  return  of  part  of  his  army,  and  to      f""™- 
relinquish  his  intention  to  depart  for  the  Mexican  capital. 

•Hia  forces,  in  several  divisions,  were  ordered  to  crosa  the  '^-J^JIJ^^ 
Colorado  in  different  places ;  and,  on  the  Slat  of  March,  a-us -^ 
Santa  Anna  and  his  staff  left  Bexar,  and  followed  in  the    m.„^  „ 
rear  of  the  army. 

22.  'In  the  meantime.  General  Houston,  the  oomman-  tj/ovavnu 
der-in-chief  of  the  Texan  forces,  had  remained  on  the  left  ^'«I^£^ 
bank  of  the  Colorado  until  the  28lh  of  the  month,  at  the  '^oSSSi' 
head  of  about  1300  men  impatient  for  action;  when,  ap-  ""••'«■ 
prehensive  of  being  surrounded  with  the  army  that  was  •.  MmMMi 
then  (he  main  hope  of  Texas,  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  San  ^^m' 
Felipe  on  the  Brozoa,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th.  Hav-  ^^i^i^ 
ing  secured  the  best  croasing-places  of  the  river,  he  remain-  •"aw"" 
ed  on  ita  eastern  bank  until  . 
the  12lh  of  April,  at  which  I 
time  the  advanced  division  of 
the  enemy,  led  by  Santa  Anna 
himself,  had  reached  the  river 
lower  down,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Columbia. 

23.  'On  the  15ih  the  one 
my  reached  Harrisburg,*  and 
on  the  16th  proceeded  toNew 
Waaiiington'l'  end  vicinity,  at 
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AXALTSis.  the  head  of  the  west  hranch  of  Galyeston  Bay.*     Greneral 
Houston,  in  the  meantime,  divei^ing  from  his  march  east* 
ward  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  giving  battle  to  Santa  Anna,  proceeded  rapidly 
towards    Harrisburg,    the    neighborhood    of   which   he 
April  It.     reached  on  the  18th.     'By  the  capture  of  a  Mexican  oou. 
^'^S^naf  rier  on  the  same  evening,  he  fortunately  obtained  posses* 
towiar.     giQjjj  Qf  despatches   from  Filisola,  showing  the  enemy** 

.position,  plans,  and  movements. 
April  It.         24.  'On  the  nK>ming  of  the  19th,  after  leaving  his  bag 

*  ISaSISnf  g5^>  *^®  ^^^^t  ^^^  *  sufficient  camp  guard  in  the  rean 
^"J^^j^'^he  crossed  Buflalo  Bayouf  below  Harrisburg,   and  de. 
scended  the  right  bank  of  liie  stream ;  and  by  marching 
April  tt.     throughout  the  night,  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  20tu 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  junction  of  the  Bayou  with  th« 
»•  4g5Jjg*  San  Jacinto  River.J    'A   short  time  after  halting,  the 
Anna,      army  of  Santa  Anna,  which  had  been  encamped  a  few 
miles  below,  on  the  San  Jacinto,  was  discovered  to  be  ap 
proaching  in  battle  array,  and  preparations  wero  imme* 
♦•  ^'S^jj^  diately  made  for  its  reception.     *Some  skirmishing  ensued, 
^nmtf.     when  the  enemy  withdrew  to  the  bank  of  the  San  Jacinto, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Texan  camp,  an4 
*  commenced  fortifications.     In  this  position  the  two  armies 

remained  during  the  following  night. 
I.  Nm^i^     ^'  '-^^wt  ^^^^  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
^iSoS^  enemy  were  reenforced  by  500  choice  troops  under  tho 
"**      command  of  Greneral  Cos,  increasing  their  effective  force 
to  nearly  1600  men ;  while  the  aggregate  force  of  the 
Vf  ttJSSw?  Texas  numbered  but  788.     'At  half-past  three  o'clock  on 
auqff'      tlie  same  day,  Houston  ordered  his  officers  to  parade  their 
respective  commands,  having  previously  taken  measures 
for  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  on  the  only  road  com- 
municating with  the  Brazos ;  thus  cutting  off  all  possibil 
i.Mnthniatm  ity  of  escape  for  the  enemy,  should  they  be  defeated. 

ji^t.         26.  *The  troops  paraded  with  alacrity  ani'  spirit ;  the 

IJ^^^  disparity  in  numbers  seeming  to  increase  their  enthusiasm, 

advanee     and  to  heighten  their  anxiety  for  the  conflict.     'The  order 

^tfmir.     of  battle  being  formed,  the  cavalry,  sixty-one  in  number, 

•  Githfeston  Boff  eztendt  about  85  milM  from  north  to  south,  tad  from  12  to  18  mflt 
ftmn  mti  to  w«Bt.  The  itreuiui  that  oxter  it  an  nomemu,  the  moat  fanportant  of  which  Ja 
THnity  RiT«r.  flrom  the  north.  The  aTerage  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  ii  nine  or  ten  feet. 
About  18  miua  abore  GalTeston  Island  the  bay  is  cioiiaed  by  Bed  Fish  Bar,  on  which  tfaa 
water  is  only  flre  or  six  feet  deep.  The  principal  entrance  to  tiie  bay,  between  OalTeaton 
Island  and  BoliTar  Point,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  At  low  water  the  depth  on  the  bar 
at  the  entnuxoe  is  only  ton  feet.  A  southwestern  arm  of  OalTseton  Bay  extends  along  tha 
•oast,  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Braaos  KiTsr.  There  is  also  an  eastern  arm  callod 
Auit  Bay.  at  the  head  of  which  enters  a  deep  rreek  whose  source  is  near  that  of  a  simite 
treeiL  that  enters  Sabine  Lake.    (Sec  Map.  preceding  page.) 

*  Buffalo  Bayotu  flowing  from  the  west,  enters  the  northwestern  eztmnlty  of  OalTSStaB 
Bay.  'It  is  narigabie  at  all  seasons  Ibr  steamboats  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  as  fer  aa  Honstom 
•bout  86  miles  from  Its  mouth  by  the  river's  course.    (See  Map.  preceding  page.) 

X  The  Sum  Joemto  tUnery  flowiBg  from  the  north,  enters  the  nerthwsitem  eKtoeml^  «C 
Cktlreston  Bay.    It  is  narlgable  only  a  short  distance,  for  amaU  staambnati     (8ae  Miy.) 
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commanddd  by  Colonel  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  were  das-    IBHf  ■ 

patched  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  left  for  the  purpose  ef  — — **- 
attracting  their  notice,  when  the  main  body  advanced  ra- 
pidly in  line,  the  artillery,  consisting  of  two  sax  poundeni, 
taking  a  station  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
breastwork.     'With  the  exception  of  the  cannon,  whidi  LTifesiMr- 
commenced  a  vigorous  discharge  of  grape  and  canister,       '^ 
not  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  Texans  until  they  were  within 
point  blank  shot  of  the  enemy's  lines,  when  the  war-^ry, 
Remember  the  Alamo  !  was  raised. 

27.  ^he  thrilling  recollections  suddenly  rerived  by  that  t,  Tk§^m^ 
well  known  name,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  ihe  Jv&t&m 
cowardly  asfmasins  of  Fannii..  and  his  comrades  were  before  Sf  JSmt 
them,  gave  new  excitement  to  the  Texans,  and,  in  Uie 

frenzy  of  revenge,  they  threw  themselves  in  ene  despe- 
rate charge  on  ^e  enemy's  works,  and  after  a  conflict  of 
fifteen  minutes,  gained  entire  possession  of  the  encanq>- 
ment ;  taking  one  piece  of  cannon  loaded,  lour  stands  of 
colors,  and  a  large  quantity  of  camp  equipage,  atores>and 
baggage. 

28.  *Such  was  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and  the  fury  i^nytitr^^ 
of  the  assailants,  that  the  Mexicans,  panic  struck  wilh  dia^  ^"VUL^ 
may,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  in  ccmfusiQa ;  losing 

all  thoughts  of  resistance,  in  the  eagernes&to  escape  fi?om 

die  tempest  of  bullets  and  blows  that  was  showered  upon 

them.     The  Texan  cavalry,  falling  upon  the  fugitives,  and 

cutting  them  down  by  hundreds,  completed  the  work  of 

destruction ;  and  never  was  a  rout  more  total,  or  a  victory 

more  complete.     fThe  whole  Mexican  army  was  anm-  «jf*><wi»fr 

hilated— scarcely  a  single  soldier  escaping.     Of  nearly  wlSStmt^ 

1600  men  who  commenced  the  action,  630  were  killed,     imtSZL 

208  were  wounded,  and  730  were  made  prisoners ;  wMle, 

of  the  Texan  force,  only  eight  were  killed,  and  seventeea 

wounded. 

29.  •On  the  day  following  the  batde,  Santa  Anna  was  ,^5;^ 
captured  on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  Bayou^  while  wandarinfl  igMgy*' 
alone,  unarmed,  and  disguised  in  common  appareL  *Hi8  ^Sro^h»^ 
captors,  ignorant  of  his  name  and  rank,  conveyed  hljn,  at  •^^'SSSSHT* 
his  request,  to  General  Houston,  who  had  been  wounded 

in  the  ankle,  and  who  was  found  slumbering  upon  a  blan- 
ket at  the  fbot  of  a  tree,  with  his  saddle  for  a  piUow  ;  when 
8anta  Anna  approached,  pressed  his  hand,  and  announced' 
himself  as  president  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army.  *By  desire  of  the  Texan  »•  sjjj 
commander  he  seated  himself  on  a  medicme  chest,  but 
seemed  neatly  agitated.  Some  opium  haviog  been  given 
him  at  his  request,  he  swallowed  it  and  appeared  more 
composed.    *He  dien  said  to  Houston,  <*  lou  were  bom  »\ 
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ii»-      30.  ^He  800D  dedred  to  know  what  disposition  would  he 
V  made  of  him ;  but  Houston  evaded  the  inquiry,  telling 
uSrSm  him  thatno  assurances  could  be  given  until  he  had  order- 
'jjSWm!  ed  all  the  Mexican  troops  in  Texas  beyond  the  Bio  Grande. 
SmmSnm  ^^^  Bome  conversation  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the 
^'B''^     garrison  at  the  Al^mo,  and  the  massacre  at  Goliad,  for 
which  Santa  Anna  excused  himself  on  the  around  that  he 
had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
*    emmenty  Houston  gave  him  the  use  of  his  camp  bed,  and 
he  retired  for  the  night ;  harassed  with  anxiety  for  his 
fate,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Texan  troops,  the 
majority  of  whom  demanded  his  execution  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Fannin  and  his  comrades  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  finnness  on  the  part  of 
General  Houston  and  his  officers,  that  his  life  was  pre- 
served. 
%Mmhtim      81.  *Afier  due  deliberation,  the  Texan  general  agreed 
wUh^SS  upon  an  armistice  with  his  prisoner ;  in  accordance  with 
^"'^     which  the  several  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army,  then  on 
«  the  Brazos,  were  ordered  bv  Santa  Anna  to  retire  beyond 

the  Colorado ;  but  even  beK>re  these  orders  had  reached 
Filisola,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
that  officer  had  seen  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the 
a.  ApdLg.   Mexican  forces,  and  had  actually  commenced^  a  counter- 
^'^Z^S"  march  for  the  purpose  of  reorgai^izing.    *When  intelli^ 
J^j*^*-     gence  of  the  armistice  reached^  FUisola,  he  despatched  to 
^r!fl.i  ^®  Texan  camp  an  officer"  who  understood  the  English 
.(Qm.  on.  i|^2iguage,  with  assurances  that  the  conditions  of  the  armis- 
tice would  be  strictly  fulfilled, 
c^jjjwiwf^      82.  ^Deluffjng  rains,  which  converted  *the  rich  lands 
m  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  into  a  mass  of  mud, 
rendered  the  country  almost  impassable  to  the  retiring  in* 
vaders.     '^Had  the  enemy,"  observes  General  Filisola, 
then  commander-in-chief,  <<met  us  under  these  circum 
stances,  on  the  only  road  left  us,  our  provisions  exhausted, 
our  ammunition  wet,  and  not  a  musket  capable  of  striking 
fire,  no  alternative  would  have  remained  but  to  die  or  sur- 
render  at  discretion."    The  Texans  watched  the  retreat, 
and  had  they  not  been  governed  by  fidelity  to  their  en- 
gagements, not  a  man  of  the  army  that  was  mustered  £dsr 
uieir  extennination  would  have  recrossed  the  Colorado. 
i^T^^tr^      88.  "On  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  provisional  gov* 
emmeoiKX  Texas  had  removed  to  the  island  of  Galveston, 
whose  iniMigence  of  the  victoiy  of  San  Jacinto  peached  il 
^r  in  tha  afWrnoon  of  the  20th  of  Aoril.    ^General  Honstoiy 
in  consequence  of  his  wound,  haa,  in  ttie  mesA  time,  raa 
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tirad  fioof  aotife  duty,  and  General  Rusk  was  appointed    1§M* 
Id  the  oommandoftheanny;  while  the  offioe  of  Secretary  '    " 

ef  War,  previously  held  by  General  Rusk,  was  conferred 
apon  Mirabeau  Lamar.  ^From  Gralvestoii  President  Bur- 
net proceeded  to  the  oan^  of  the  army  at  San  Jacinto, 


where  he  arrived  on  the  let  of  May,  and,  on  the  14th,  con-   ttSStSm 
eluded  a  convention  with  Santa  Anna,  by  the  terms  of   '"jSS^ 
which  hostilities  were  immediately  to  cease  between  the     BUri. 
Mexican  and  Texan  troops;  the  Mexican  army  was  to     ^^^ 
retirtr beyond  the  Rio  Grande;  prisoners  were  to  be  ex- 
changed, and  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as 
soon  as  should  be  thought  proper. 

84.  'On  the  same  day  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  by  ^J^SiSfS 
President  Burnet  and  Santa  Anna,  stipulating  that  the  laU  ^*Qf  JJg^ 
ter  should  arrange  for  the  favorable  reception,  by  the  Mex-  BmutJMm^ 
loan  cabinet,  of  a  mission  from  Texas ;  that  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  should  be  established  between  the 
two  republics;  that  the  Texan  territory  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  that  the  immediate  embarka* 
tion  of  Santa  Anna  for  Vera  Cruz  should  be  provided  for  ; 
**  his  prompt  return  being  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  his  engag^nents.'^  • 

35.  *0n  the  1st  of  June,  Santa  Anna  and  suite  em-     9wmu 
barked  at  Velasco  for  Vera  Cruz ;  but  some  necessary  \JT!S^' 
preparations  delayed  the  departure  of  the  commissioners  ^"SfjfSSqf' 
who  were  to  attend  him,  and  on  the  8d  a  party  of  volun-   ••*•!«••» 
teers  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  with  mincu  long  inflamed 
against  the  Mexican  President  by  reports  of  the  atrocities 
he  had  sanctioned,    ^he  indignation  at  his  release  spread  j^sgg*^ 
amonff  the  Texans;  and  such  a  commotion  was  excited   mmtitt. 
that  President  Bumet,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  Texas,  ordered  the  debarkation  of 
the  prisoners,  who  were  escorted  for  safe  keeping  to  Quin-  yjJSjjf 
tana,*  on  the  side  of  the  Brazos  c^posite  Velasco.  ^SSmSt^ 

86.  *0n  the  same  day  President  Bumet  received  an  ad-  ^a.  Dutid 
dress*  fiomthe  army,  requesting  that  Santa  Anna  mieht  "^r^**' 


not  be  released  without  the  sanction  of  the  Congress.    *To  ^'^^^^ 
this  address  the  president  returned  a  long  and  able  re-    Jgrng*^ 
monstrance,^  in  which  the  views  of  the  government,  in  sub-    t0tM»ad- 
scribing  the  treaty  which  provided  for  Santa  Anna's  rs-    b.  Dated 
lease,  were  defended ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  whether  the    '»»"• 
treaty  were  wise  or  not,  the  good  faith  of  Texas  was  ^' ^^SSmmT^ 
pledged  for  its  consummation.    ^But  still  the  current  of  'ffSiSS 
public  sentiment  ran  against  the  liberation  of  Santa  Anna,    "^"'^ 
and  even  in  the  cabinet  itself  there  was  a  difference  of  Slmmar 

opinion  on  the  subject.    ^General  Lamar,  the  Secretary  ^"ZJRet 

I  I  1 1 1  —— »— .i^— ^■^— ■.■^fc 

•  Qirfiifw,  a  iown  on  fiie  tovlb  tU»  of  the  mooCh  ot  fih«  Bimos,  oppoilts  Vdaieo.   (Sm 
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muitma.  bf  Wat,  stfongly  opposed  his  Ubei^tioii;  regtmAkig  hin  ai 
'  ai  abhorred  murderer,  who  had  fi>rfeited  his  life  by  the 

highest  of  all  orimee;  and,  although  he  dieelakned  resoiti 
ifig  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  he  asked  that  ereB-handed 
ustioe  might  be  meted  out  to  the  criminal :  his  crimes 
being  sangoinaTy  in  the  extreme,  he  would  read  his  ptm- 
ishmeot  from  the  code  of  Draoo. 
■.iflMf.        87.  'Although  Santa  Anna  protested^  against  the  yio^ 
\tMdSi£d  latioft  of  ftdth  on  the  part  of  tiie  government  of  Texas,  he 
mrrttoMr.   ^10  detained  a  prisoner ;  the  find  disposal  of  him  being 
fesen^  for  the  goremment  %bout  to  be  established  in 
J>^,_  conformity  with  the  constitution.    •Early  in  September 
\t^aBijy,  tbe  new  government  was  organized,  Samuel  Houston  fie- 
'SSTSP  ifig  elected  first  constitutional  President  of  the  republic, 
^*^*^  and  Mii^beao  B.  Lamar,  Vice  President    •The  people 
«r23!Ui£!kS  had  also  been  required,  in  the  presidential  elecdon,  to 
^'otSm^  egproes  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  annexation  to 
tiie  United  States,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  all  the 
votes  except  ninety-tl»ee  were  given  la  ihvor  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  Oongress  soon  after  passed  tti  act,  ^npowering 
the  president  to  i^point  a  minister  to  n^otiate  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  annexation  of  Teum  to  the  American  Union. 
Ljy      88.  ^After  much  discussion,  Santa  Anna  was  ultimately 
released  by  is  act  of  the  Executive,  who  desired  to  send 
kim  to  Washington,  with  a  view  to  certain  diplomatic  ar« 
rangements  to  which  the  government  of  the  tjnited  States 
jopSSanfM  ^'^^  to  be  a  party.    *Santa  Anna  had  previouriy  written^ 


lo  President  Jackson,  expressing  his  wOlmgness  to  fulfil 

b.(ittAMi.)  j|{4  edpulations  <«nth  General  Houston,  and  requesting  his 

•.i*»jitf^  mediation.    'The  Mexican  Congress,  however,  by  a  de- 

•M0OIVI1MI.  ^j^  of  the  90th  of  May,  had  suspended  the  presidential 

authority  of  Santa  Anna  while  a  prisoner, -and  had  given 

information  of  die  same  to  Uie  government  of  tiie  Imited 

^'nfUBST  ^^*®®*     *Y®*  **  ^*'  generally  believed,  owing  to  the 
tggrygi  friendly  professions  of  Santa  Anna,  that  should  be,  on  his 
^•nMM-   return  to  his  own  country,  be  restored  to  power,  he  would 
^"'      use  hi»  authority  and  influence,  either  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation,  or  as  a  state  of 
tiie  American  Union;  and,  under  this  impression,  €^era! 
Houston  had  acceded  to  his  release,  and  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibility. 
1^  M>         39.  *On  the  18th  of  December  Santa  Anna  reached 
^JwiS^r  Wa^ington,  where  he  held  secret  conferences  with  the 
iZJni   Executive,  and  on  tiie  d6th  of  the  same  nK>nth  left  tha 
****^     city,  being  furnished  by  President  Jackson  with  a  ship  of 
•  wPZl.  ^*'  ^  convey  him  to  v  era  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  <m  the 
j^AjiJSr  20th  of  February  following.    'He  immediately  addressed 
4r«Mr.     a  letter  to  the  minister  of  war,  wherein  he  disavowed  aH 
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treaties  and  stipiilatiflDa  whaterer  as  conditiopal  to  hk  xb* 
lease ;  declanng  that,  before  oensenting  either  wiUingly 
or  through  force  to  any  ccmditions  that  might  bring  xb* 
proaoh  upon  the  independenoe  or  honor  of  his  oountryy  or 
place  in  jeopardy  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  he  would 
have  su^red  a  thousand  dea^l  'This  disarowal,  how-  \Sm7St 
eTer,  was  not  effootual  in  restoring  him  to  the  fitvor  of  his  fMislQC 
oountrymen,  whose  want  of  oonndenoe  in  him  was  in- 
creased by  his  duplidty ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
retirement,  until  another  revolution  in  his  unhappy  coun- 
try enabled  him  to  regain  the  power  he  had  lost. 

40.  *The  battle  of  &n  Jacinto  gave  peace  to  Texas,  and  jJiSSS^ 
the  rank  of  an  independent  state  among  the  nations  of  the  '    '  " 
earth.    'On  the  8d  of  March,  1837,  her  independence  was 


reoognked  by  the  govenunent  of  the  United  ^tes,  whioh  jJS!^ 
was  followed  hj  a  recognition  and  treaties  on  the  part  of  ••*JgJ[*»' 
France*  in  1839,  and  on  the  part  of  England^  in  1840.  1839-40. 
^Mexico,  however,  still  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  to-  ••  Bgt  «i . 
wards  her,  and  by  repeated  threats  of  invasion  kept  alive    h.vaw,  ii; 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Tezans ;  but  the  Mexican  gov*     Jf|^., 
emment,  occupied  by  internal  disturbances,  or  dangers  ^tkmlm^ 
from  abroad,  was  restrained  from  renewing  any  serious  ^HmSli 
attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  new  republic. 

41.  *A11  endeavors  to  establish  amicable  relations  with  «■  jgyg.^ 
Mexico  were  unavailing.      A  diplcnnatio  agent  sent  to  g|»»»g«j*j 
Vera  Cruz  for  that  purpose  in  1639,  was  cautioned  against  wuatkmwvk 
attempting  to  land ;  the  commandant-general  giving  him 
to  undersUmd,  that  should  he  do  so,  he  would  be  aooom* 
modated  with  lodginfis  in  the  city  prison.    The  command- 
ant farther  informecf  him  that  '<  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existenoe  of  a  nation  called  the  republic  of  Texas,  but  only 

of  a  horde  of  adventurers,  in  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
the  Mexican  government."    *In  the  folbwing  year,  how-    \^SSihlr 
ever,  Mexico  so  far  abated  her  pretensions  as  to  receive  a  {J^g^^ 
Texan  agent,  and  permit  him  to  submit  the  basis  of  a  jvgtfum- 
treaty ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  power  in  MMarrffiwit. 
1841,  she  again  assumed  a  warlike  attitude,  declaring  to  ^'SiS!^ 
the  world,  that  she  would  never  vary  her  position,  ^^till  'SpSJSli 
she  planted  her  eagle  standard  on  the  banks  of  tibe  Sabine/'       ^^' 

42.  ^£arly  in  1841,  General  Lamar,  then  presidMit  of  1841. 
Texas,  made  preparaticxis  for  sending  to  Santa  Fe  three  ^tSrSm 
commissioners,  who  were  authorized  to  take  measures  for 
opening  a  direct  trade  with  that  city,  and  for  establishinip 
the  auSiority  of  the  republic  over  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  *This  river  was  claimed  by  Texas  as  *^%; 
her  western  boundary,  and  had  been  virtually  admitted  as 
such  by  Santa  Anna  himself,  in  the  articles  of  agreement 
sipped  by  him  and  President  Burnet  soon  afier  ue  battle 
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^Aiprofi^  ^""7'  inhiihiliBd  almott  ^adasWely  by  Mfnriotnii,  and  it  wm 
*g^<^    not  to  be  s«|^povd  that  Ihej  would  wiUingfy  mxrsmdet  U 

UMOgQMr  t»  tbe  Tmaa  aiitkirilMw^  whielL  weie  Ptgmsi  •»  haiing 

«*•  n«mf.  no  r^te  to  tke  mmitry  in  their  aotaal  poo— mo. 

^JiyS      48.  ^Vmhr  tiieM  ciictrnKmrflg  tSni  measove  of  Pmt. 

J^JUj^"  dm  liMMff  vas  oonieiiiiied  by  many  of  tke  Tesaa  jonr* 
nalsttt  the  time  it  was  wiwiertakan ;  and  ita  pdliqy  beoama 
BUoie  doubtfal  when  it  waa  propoaed  iDaeiid  a  mititary 
finee  of  aevani  hundied  mai  aa  an  aaeaitto  the  fmrnaai. 
abnera,  althoivh  the  priaaiaal  objeot,  dmditleai,  waa  that 
of  pgQlaoting  wm  againat  oe  warlike  Comanohea,  aeoRss 
whoaa  kunSiig  giomida  it  waa  neoaanury  to  travel.  It 
aottld  hardly  nil  to  be  guapected  by  the  lieTipfmn,  how 
ever,  tbat  this  BHlitary  fixroa  waa  daaigiied  tot  cogrenra 
measaiea,  if  the  paolftc  effinta  of  aegotiatioii  should  not 
prove  flMDoooaftd. 
#«MM.        44.H)ii  the  18th  of  June,  the  axpedkioByimder  the  eoni* 

%£^^S  Bland  of  Creneral  Hugh  MoLeed, aeeompanied  by  anunw 
mi^mSS  berofmarohaQti  and  private  gentknaen,  oonflpriaag  in  an 


abovt  ft25  peiaooa,  left  Auitm,  tbe  capital  of  Texaa,  and 

after  a  journey  of  nearly  three  mBOtha,  duriag  whiditinia 

their  provisions  failed  them,  the  company  arrived  in  two 

dirisions^  and  at  difierent  times,  at  Spanish  aettlemente  in 

^«iSS£*  ^  iraUey  of  Santa  Fa.    ^Sbvexal  penana  who  were  aeaft 

ferwaid  by  the  advaaoe  party,  to  explain  the  paoifio  oh* 

jeeiB  of  Ae  expedition,  weae  aeia»d,   and  immediately 

oondeBBned  to  be  shot;  but  after  behig  boujad  and  takee 

out  fin*  exeeotion,  their  lives  were  sfuirad  by  a  Maaioan 

effioes,  who  aent  them  to  meet  General  Anni}o^  Siegovemer. 

Two  of  tbe  party,  however,  who  attempted  to  eaeapa,  were 

VSS'SSu  ^QBeeoted.    "in  tiie  meantune,  aevend  thouaaad  troops 

pvw-     weae  oonoentradng  to  interaept  the  Texans,  who  were  all 

^^'''     ftnally  induead  to  surrender  their  antns^  upon  the  pcomiae 

mm.      of  a  sale  oonduot  to  the  frontier,  a  supply  of  food  for  the 

marah  home,  and  the  return,  to  evaiy  man,  of  hie  property, 

after  the  stipulations  had  been  ooaaplied  with. 

^milSmS^     ^*  'After  thfltr  snroender,  the  Texaaa  wave  bomd,  six 


^S^  or  eif(ht  tocother,  arith  rapes,  and  thongs  of  law^hide,  and 

qfiBwm   inthiBOoaditian  were  marohed  off  for  the  oity  of  Mexico; 

^'tiimSf  ftbottt  1200  Bules  distant.    Stripped  of  dieir  hats,  shoea, 

*J(JSjJ*   and  ooats ;  beaten,  and  inanhad  m  almost  every  poaKble 

maaier ;  <^en  ihsfeened  by  a  rope  to  the  pommel  of  the 

saddle  of  the  horsea  on  which  the  guard  was  momHed  ; 

dragged  upon  the  ground ;  mardied  at  timea  all  nightand 

all  dby ;  Minded  by  sand ;  parched  with  thirst ;  anl  faaa* 

iahing  with  hunger  ;-*4b  this  mamiar  Ifaese  unfiatuBatfea 


rma  ou  mmcmY  of  Tiaua  let 

men  weM  kttrmd  on  to  the  city  of  Mezleo,  whieh  tfisy    1841* 
ewhed  toiwanis  tiie  idose  of  Deeember. 


46.  ^When  tiiej  arrived  at  Mesioo,  they  were  chained  i.  Tkt^ 
with  heavy  iroa  by  order  of  Santa  Anna ;  confined  for  a  S^cm^ 
while  in  fihhypriaone;  andafterwaxdaoondBmnedtolabotf  ^gSRT* 
as  oommoBi  aoavengens  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  *Aftev  t.  onedtH- 
the  lapse  of  severS  weeks,  one  division  of  the  captives  "piSSi!' 
was  sent  to  the  city  of  Puoblay  and  compelled  to  work  in 

slone  quaniei^  with  heavy  chaihis  altaehed  to  their  limbsy 
and  under  the  snpervinan  of  brutal  task-masters,  some  of 
whom  were  convieted  criminals.    'Another  detachment,  %^*g}gy 

idodiiading  General  McLeod  and  most  of  the  ofBcers  of  the     

ezpediliQn»  was  remanded  to  the  easde  of  Perote,  where 
all,  without  distinotioQ,  weore  condemned  to  hard  lidior,  still 
loaded  with  chains. 

47.  *0f  the  whole  compttny,  three  were  murdered  in  *.j 
cold  blood  on  their  way  to  the  coital,  because  they  had 
become  wearied ;  several  died  there  of  ill  treatment,  and 
disease  inourred  by  exposure  and  hardships;  a  few 
escaped  finnn  prison,  some  were  pardoned  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  the  others  have  since  been  released.*  _^ 

*The  treatenent  <^the  Santa  Pe  captives,  who  became  pri*  h^^ffp 
soners  only  dirongh  the  violated  faith  of  the  Mezieans,  is  ffiSwwS. 


hot  one  of  numerous  examples  of  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
policy  of  the  Meidoan  government  during  the  entire  ad- 
ministration  of  Santa  Anna. 

48.  "Soon  after  the  resnlt  of  the  Santa  Fe  expeditfen  •.jstMonqf 
was  known,  rmnors  became  mcxre  frequent  than  ever,  that  Snaum^ 
Mexico  was  making  active  preparatbos,  on  a  most  exten-      '^''^ 
are  scale,  for  a  seraid  invasion  of  Texas;  and  the  well 

known  hostile  potiey  of  Santa  Anna,  who  had  recently 
been  restored  to  power,  rendered  it  probable  that  all  the 
available  force  of  Mexico  would  be  brought  in  requisition 
for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province. 

49.  'Early  in  1842,  intelligenoe  of  the  assembling  of     1843. 
troops  west  of  the  Bio  Grande  |nodnoed  great  excitement  \ 
throughout  Texas.     The  inhaMtants  of  the  fiontier  towns 
hastily  removed  their  efifects  to  more  secure  sttusticiis ; 
and  even  the  garrison  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  evacualad 
the  place,  and  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe. 

*But  after  all  the  notes  of  preparation  that  had  been  con*  8.  Tto 

Btantly  sounding  sinoe  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  not-  ^SmuT 
withstanding  the  boasting  deelaratkms  of  Santa  Anna    *"'**^ 
hlmseli^  the  invading  army,  instead  of  being  an  advanced 


•4hUU7taKtiMtlBf  ««VaRaftlf»ortlMVnnBntel*Bip«dltioii»  hM  bMn  mtttta  Igr 
Qw.  WTsendftU,  ODfllDf  Um  editon  of  ihe  New  OrleMii  PleayniM,  irbo  acoompMM  Om  Xb^ 
ptdMon,  and  waa  oonregrwl  a  pzimier  to  Ifaiieo. 
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uttiLiaa.  ocNrps  of  twelve  or  fifteen  tbouaand  regular  troops,  piored 
to  be  only  a  few  pooriy  equipped  marauding  parties,  num- 
bering in  all  six  or  eight  hundred  men,  which,  after 
ffathering  up  a  laige  quantity  of  spoil  left  behind  by  the 
•.Mnehf.   Higitive  inhabitants,  and  plundering*  San  Antonio,  hastily 
retreated,  before  a  Texan  fi>roe  could  be  brcNight  againat 
them. 
ySfJrirtr      ^*  ^^  ^  September  following,  a  Meuoan  ihroe  of 
StMurtemm  about  1200  men,  under  the  command  of  Qeoond  WoU, 
approadied  Braar,  and  after  a  alight  reaisfnce  from  a 
small  patty  of  Texans,  the  town  was  sumadered  1^  oa« 
u.  pttulation.*"    'A  few  days  later,  a  party  of  little  more  than 
iJStfSS^  200 Texans.  that  had  assembled  in  the  Salado  bottom,  fiye 
''*^*     miles  east  from  Bexar,  was  attacked  by  0«ieral  Woll, 
but  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  with  consider- 
aovMraoT  able  loss.    'About  fifty  Texans,  however,  coming  to  the 
ASiSmi  relief  of  their  countrymen,  were  attacked  in  an  open 
'nSmm    pndrie  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  force,  and  Iult- 
mg  nothing  but  small  arms  with  which  to  deiend  them- 
selves against  a  Mexican  field-piece,  were  compelled  to 
surrender.    A  sanguinary  butchery  followed,  and  before 
it  was  arrested  by  me  Mexican  officers  more  dian  half  of 
^mimStjf  ^®  prisoners  had  fallen.    ^These  events  were  soon  fol* 
bwed  by  a  hasty  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  to  the  west  sida 
of  the  Rio  Graode,  rapidly  pursued  by  several  parties  of 
Texan  volunteers. 
JiJSaffSt-      ^^*  ^'^  general  determination  to  chastise  the  Mexicana 
•ygyyy  by  canying  the  war  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  now  pm- 
mootm^i.  vailed  throughout  Texas,  and  numerous  small  volunteer 
companies  were  raised  for  that  purpose,  but  no  efficient 
measures  were  taken  by  the  government,  nor  was  any 
MOV       regular  invasion  intended.    *]&urly  in  November  about 
yHSSSS!  '^^  volunteers  assembled  at  Bexar,  and  were  placed  under 
MBtmr.    the  command  of  General  Somerville,  but  the  return  of 
several  companies  soon  after,  reduced  this  number  to  500 
^  nM.e.      men.     ^On  the  8th  of  December  this  party  entered  Laredo 
*Si2rSr  without  resistance,  a  Mexican  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
^''**'^     Rio  Grande,  and  a  few  days  later  crossed  the  river  lower 
down,  but  soon  after,  by  the  orders  of  their  general,  and 
to  the  great  dissatisfootion  of  most  of  the  troops,  recrossed 
to  the  Texan  side, 
f. Mrn^r      52.  *It  appears  that  no  plan  of  operations  had  been  de. 
SSmeSt  dded  upon,  and  here  the  commander  and  200  of  the 
^  £^  troops  withdrew  and  retnnied  to  their  homes,  while  800 
"^f^',  men  remained,  chose  a  leader  frcxn  their  own  party,  and 
%ilSr!iSk  declared  their  determination  to  seek  the  enemy.    *0n  the 
'£   U2d  of  December,  a  part  of  this  small  force.crossed  the  Rk 
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Qnude  near  the  towm  of  Mier,*  to  which  a  deputation  was   IMS^ 
leiity  demaadiBg  ptroTisions  and  other  supplies.    These  " 

were  preNnssed,  but  befcra  they  were  fiarwarded  to  the 
Texan  4saaypf  a  lai^  Mezioaa  fbroe,  commanded  by 
Qeaerais  Ampudui  and  Ganales,  had  arrived  and  takea 
poaoeBsiatt  of  the  town. 

53.  ^An  attack  upon  Mier  was  now  determined  upon,  hintutaA 
and  OQ  die  3Mi  aU  the  troo^  crossed  the  Bio  Grande  for  ^KSfJH^ 
that  p>irpioae»  and  ia  the  eveaing  oommenoed  their  march  "^'^ 
towards  the  plaroe.  'The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  aT»«jiis«- 
the  Mexicaa  ibroe»  mere  thou  2000  strong,  was  advan.  ^^''"^ 
togeouflly  postedi  awaiting  the  attack.  *The  Mexican  9.  Autigmmt 
pioket^gaanb  were  drhren  in,  and  the  little  band  of  intre-  ^^^SSurtef^ 
pid  advttitureTs,  forcing  its  way  by  slow  degrees  against 

a  constant  fire  from  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  repeated  at- 
tacks>  soeeeeded  ia  efifeiating  a  lodgment  in  a  number  of 
stone  buildings  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

54.  *At  ewly  dawn  the  fight  was  renewed,  with  in*  ^2iSS^^ 
creased  deqieratioD  on  the  part  of  the  Texans.    Several  s^j&wSSr 
times  the  Mexican  artillery  nearest  them  was  cleared,  and   '*'™*^' 
at  length  deserted,  when  the  enemy  had  recourse  to  the 
house-tops.    These  again  were  cleared,  but  the  oveipow- 

ering  numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  ocmtinue  the 
fight,  although  0Ql%UQn  after  column,  urged  on  to  the 
attack  by  tbeilr  officers,  leU  hy  the  deadly  dOscbarge  of  the 
American  rifie. 

55.  *The  action  was  oontmued  until  Ampudia  sent  a  f.  Tmmtqf 
white  flag  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,  accompanied  jj^jJiSy 
byseveral  Mexican  officers,  amongthemOeneral  La  Ve^a,   -*"""""  ' 
to  enforce  upon  the  Texans  the  utter  hopelessness  of  emo- 
tive resistance,  as  Ampudia  stated  that  he  had  1700  regu,- 

Jar  troops  undMr  his  command,  and  that  an  additional  force 

of  800  wss  aiquroachii^  from  Monterey.    *With  great  S£^2SimL 

reluctance   the  little   Imnd  at  lensth  surrendered,  and 

marching  into  the  public  square,  laid  down  their  arms  be- 

fbre  an  enemy  ten  times  their  number.    ^In  this  desperate  r^tmm 

battle,  the  loss  of  the  Texans,  in  killed  atad  wounded,  was         '^ 

thirty-five ;  tihat  of  the  Mexicans,  according  to  their  own 

statement,  was  more  than  five  hundred.  ^  tmwjwu 

56.  'The  Texans,  although  expeoting,  in  accordance  ^^ff^ggy 
with  assurances  ffiven  them,  to  be  detained  on  the  east  ^fl'SmuSt 
side  of  the  mountams  until  exchanged  as  priaoaers  of  war,     dsq,  n. 
were  now  strongly  guarded,  and  in  a  few  days  obliged  to  jL^^J^gJ^ 
commence  their  mardi,  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  to  the '  md  nom- 
city  of  Mexico.    *Qn  one  occasion,  two  hundred  and  four-     iSHtar. 


•  Jficr  (pionooneed  Hmt)  Is  on  Um  10001  aide  of  •  naan  ttrauiiMUed  the  Bio  dd  AkaM, 
■tSto  ll«MAMB*,»alioft  Ortinee  abets  IlieBtraiiMiiieo  tbQ  Bio  Oniid*.   (Set  Map,  p.  0804 
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AKALtwm.  teen  of  the  pxisoneTB,  although  unannsd,  vote  npon  thdf 
■^  guard  of  800  anned  men,  ^led  Bevend,  and  dupexaiBg 
Sie  remainder,  oOTonenced  their  journey  homewanby  but 
after  suffering  creatly  from  hunger  and  fttiguo  many 
having  died,  and  the  rest  being  ignorant  of  the  way  and 
destitute  of  ammunition,  they  were  compeUed  to  aunen- 
der  to  ajparty  in  pursuit. 
^JSiJSS^  57.  ^For  this  attempt  at  eaoape,  every  tendi  man  among 
the  prisoners  was  shot  1^  orders  of  the  lleiioan  govem« 
KfMMi  menu  *The  remainder  were  maiohed  to  Mezioo,  and 
JiS^  thenoe  to  the  oastle  of  Peiote,  where  they  were  subjected 
to  close  confinement*  A  few  escaped,  in  difiarent  ways; 
about  thirty  died  of  cruel  treatment;  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder, after  a  year's  imprisonment,  were  rrieased 
through  the  ceneious  influence  of  the  ft»eign  representa- 
tives at  the  Mexican  capital.  *Snoh  was  tlM  result  of  the 
Mier  expedition— fi)olishly  undertaken,  but  exhiMting, 
throughout,  the  same  desperate  bravery  that  has  character- 
ized  Uie  Texans  in  all  their  contests  widi  superior  Mexi- 
can forces. 

aJjSim      ^^'  *'^^  ^™^  ^^  ^^^  arrived  when  the  long-cherished 
jbraimfmkm  hopes  of  a  majority  of  the  Texan  people  fer  admiafrion 


HtmifSSZ  into  the  American  Union  were  to  be  realized.    Tliat  wish 
^.T¥J^  had  not  been  expressed  until  the  constitution  of  1834  was 


jvM^  overthrown,  and  the  federal  compact  violated ;  nor  until  it 

.  had  become  evident  that  the  Mexican  people  would  make 

no  serious  effi>rts  to  regain  their  liberties,  of  which  the  des- 

lunMQjjr  potism  of  military  power  had  deprived  them.    ^Paidifiil 

mfmgJSmu  to  her  engagements  until  their  binding  obligation  was 

wUkMemka,  ^Qg^j^yQ^  against  her  wishes,  and  in  spite  of  her  effi>rtB  to 

fulfil  them,  Texas  adhered  to  Mexico  even  longer  than 

Mexico  was  true  to  herself;  when  die  was  ouiged  to 

throw  herself  upon  the  only  reserved  right  that  was  left 

her, — the  right  of  revolution — the  last  nght  to  which  op- 

i.jii»rmtM  pressed  nations  resort.  ^In  the  brief  stru^le  that  fellowea, 

itntJSSr  victory  crowned  her  effinrts— -independence  was  secured 

and  maintained,  and  other  governments  acknowledged  her 

claims  to  be  admitted  into  &e  ftuoiUy  of  nations. 

&^Tit£     ^^-  *When  Texas,  soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 

gl£sJSuS  '^^  ^^  United  States  to  recognize  her  independence,  it 


»<gaggy  was  with  the  avowed  design  of  treating  immediately  for 
the  transfer  of  her  territory  to  the  American  Union.    *The 


aJitSluQf  opinions  of  President  Jackson  on  this  subject,  as  expressed 
'§^^^  by  message  to  ccxigress,  were,  that  a  too  eariy  recognitioa 
imimk^m  of  Texan  independence  wmild  be  unwise, '  as  it  mi|^ 
subject  the  United  States,  however  unjustlv,  to  the  impu- 
tation of  seeking  to  establish  the  claim  of  her  neiffhbon 
to  a  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  aoquisitaoii  Ij 
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benelf.'    ^He  therdbre  advised  that  no  steps  towards  re-    I849> 
cognition  should  be  taken  *  until  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  i,BitaMpt. 
coarse  of  events  should  have  proved,  beyond  cavil  or  dis* 
pute,  the  ability  of  the  Texan  people  to  maintain  their 
separate  sovereignty,  and  the  government  constituted  by  ^£{t£m  ^f 
them.'    'Seemingly  opposed  to  his  own  views  of  policy,  ^pSgJJJJjL. 
however,  on  the  fast  day*  of  his  administration,  he  signed  ^vgj^* 
the  resolution  of  congress,  for  the  acknowledgment  of      Tesat. 
Texan  independence.  ■•  "^g?  •• 

60.  *In  August  following.  General  Hunt,  the  Texan    ••  oenjrwi 
envoy  at  Washington,  addressed^  a  communication  to  Mr.  wnmieatim. 
Forsyth,  the  American  minister,  in  which  he  urged  at  **^'^"»*  *•"■*• 
great  length  the  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 

to  the  American  Union.    *In  reply,  Mr.  Forsyth  commu-  *;J^jyff 
nicated*  the  decision  of  President  Van  Buren,  as  averse      «y^ 
to  entertaining  the  proposition;  and  among  Uie  reasons   ^ffir!^ 
stated  were,  "  trea^  obligations"  to  Mexico,  and  '<  respect 
for  that  integrity  of  character  by  which  the  United  States 
had  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  right  to  claim  a  place  in  the  great  family  of 
nations." 

61.  *The  proposed  annexation  of  Texas  had  caused  i^J^e|toMia 
much  excitement  in  the  United  States ;  the  manufacturing  unued^im, 
interests,  and  the  anti-slavery  party  opposed  it ;  the  legis-  UMtoSSSm- 
latures  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio      **^ 
called  upon  Congress  to  reject  the  proposition ;  the  oppo- 

nents  of  the  measure  discovering  in  it  an  extension  of 

Southern  and  anti-tariff  influence,  detrimental  to  the  North- 

em  and  middle  sections  of  the  Union.    *The  violent  spirit  ^j^SSf^ 

which  characterized  this  opposition,  and  the  vituperative    fl^^^ 

terms  too  frequently  applied  to  the  people  of  Texas,  greatly   **'"•*'**• 

abated  their  desire  for  the  contemplated  union;  and  in 

April,  1688,  a  resolution  was  introduced'  into  the  Texan  ^  f^^ 

Congress,  withdrawing  the  proposition.     The  resolution 

was  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  was 

lost  in  the  Senate,  although  by  only  one  vote.     *When,  if^SS^ 

however,  it  was  ascertained  that  foreign  nations  would  not  %^^^^ 

recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  while  she  continued    mmmoh. 

to  request  annexaticm  to  the  United  States,  the  proposition 

was  rormally  withdrawn  by  President  Houston,  and  the 

measure  was  approved*  by  the  Texan  Congress,  under  the    **  ^^^ 

presidency  of  General  Lamar,  m  January,  1839. 

62.  'President  Lamar,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  SrSSSy 
office  in  December,  1838,  took  strong  grounds  against  an-  JffJ^^ 
nexatbn  ;  declaring,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  that  '^^ 
he  <*  had  never  been  able  to  perceive  the  policy  of  the  de- 
sired connexion,  or  discover  in  it  any  advantage,  either 

civil,  political,  or  commeroial,  which  could  posssibly  re- 
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iXALTflUL  suit  to  Texas."    'The  great  majority  of  tbo  dtiseas  «f 
Texas,  however,  were  still  fiivoraUe  to  aiuiexatioti,  and 


<^j«Mje    during  the  succeeding  presidenej  oi  Genecal  HousIob, 
^%«V    from  IDecember  1841,  to  December  1844,  the  laeanife 


gained  additional  favor  with  them,  and  was  the  greitf  po- 
utical  topic  in  the  American  C(»gress,  and  thxooghoui  the 
%  Argmmeim  nation.     'The  arguments  for  and  against  the  measure  took 
i£am!uM  a  wide  range,  beinff  based  on  constitutional,  pdilicai,  and 
^'^"'"^    moral  grounds,  and  were  urged  with  all  the  zeal  charac- 
teristic of  party  politics ;  but  no  baosfit  would  leeult  firom 
a  repetition  of  them  here. 
1845.        ^^*  '^^  ^^  action  of  the  CkMigress  of  the  United 
%.  Th^jhua  Statee  on  the  subject  took  place  on  the  28th  of  February, 
*Sm«bm    1845,  when  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  in  favor 


^rfSS^  o^  ^®  proposed  annexation  passed  the  Senate.    On  the  1st 
Mf  mia/ki.  of  March  they  received  the  signature  of  the  president,  and 
on  the  4th  of  July  following  a  constitutional  convendon. 
assembled  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  aasonted  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
^rfSTffflt?'  *'^^®  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  fermadon  of  a  state 
t99trnmmt,  ocmstitutiou,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  organizatioa 
of  the  state  government ;  and  in  the  winter  following  the 
senators  of  the  Siate  of  Texat  took  their  seats,  for  the  firat 
time,  in  the  national  council  of  the  Amezican  Union. 
ffJ^Mtawv     ^'  ^Hence&rth  the  history  of  Texas  Is  merged  in  that 
^kS^Siff^  of  the  republic  of  which  she  has  become  «  part,  while  the 
iMMoit.     new  relations  thus  created  give  to  her  early  annals  an  ad- 
ditional interest  and  importance  in  the  e3fes  of  the  Ameri- 
JhJ9#^  can  people.     'Time  only  can  decide  whether  any  aoqui* 
rifJr     sitions  to  our  already  widely  extended  territoiy  are  tc 
prove  salutary  or  detrimental  to  our  national  intexBstsi 
but  while  we  would  deprecate  the  inoo^|Kiration  with  ui 
of  a  conquered  people,  estranged  fixxn  our  dtiseas  ia  cus- 
toms, language,  laws,  and  religion,  we  have  certainly 
much  less  to  tear  from  an  extension  of  te^itory  gained,  aa 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  by  a  re-admiflsien,  into  our  poBtioil 
&ld|  of  our  own  brethren  and  oountry>mea 
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